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Extract from "France", 29th May, 1943. 


P RIS ATTAQUE 


A 
- 


Le poste de Radio-Paris, sous 
contréle allemand, a lancé hier soir 
une attaque virulante contre le gou- 
vernement de, Vichy. 


“Tout le pays est en révolte 
contre l’echange des prisonniers de 
guerre qui a été conduit d’une 
tacgon déplorable par le gouverne- 
ment. Des milliers de personnes 
malades et agées ont été mobilisées 
par des autorités incompétentes et 
envoyées en Allemagne. Des hommes 
jeunes et en bonne ‘santé ont réussi 
a échapper a la mobilisation grace 
aux pots de vin et au piston. Tout 
le pays est degouté de la facon dont 
cet échange a été conduit. La 
confusion régne  partout. Des 
ouvriers travaillant dans des in- 
dustries essentielles a la_ vie 
nationale ont été envoyés en Alle- 
magne. Les ouvriers qui sont essen- 
tiels & la vie normale du pays doi- 
‘vent étre ramenés_ en rance. 
L’opinion publique, dans la France 
tout entiére, sait que ce sont les 
autorités incompétentes de Vichy qui 
nous ont conduits a ce gachis. Tous 
les Fran¢cais savent qu ‘il faut 
rémedier. immédiatement. a cette 
situation. La reléve tout entiére s’est 
effectuée d’age facon injuste. 

, “La France est mécontente. La 
confusion qui réegne-dans le pays 
| doit cesser.”—( Reuter.) 
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| Extract from "France", 29th May, 1943. 


| cspagmole un complot se 
actuéHement & Vichy en vue 
er ‘des affaires publiques | 
Laval, Déat, et autres chefs des 
anciens partis politiques, et de pré; 
_parer la voie & un gouvernement de 
| égence. .Ce mouvement, qui bien 
| au-dela dés tentatives périodiques 
| d’agitation du groupe d’Action Fran- 
| 


eS eee 


caise ou dés .campagnes intermit- 
tentes du gros yaa a, soulignent : ‘ 

| les correspondants des journaux / naw (eg? 
| | espagnols a Paris, l’appui dea chefs 7 44 Roce a © 


plus hau notabilites ecclesiasti- oe! BP i. (clhw 
ques, d’une grande partie de l’opinion ae iF » ‘ 4 ¥ me 
publique (notamment des femmes) oo Che & 108 48 omer 
et meme d’un certain nombre de, Ye Lanta As caes * ) 
volontaires francais qui en Tunisie, f’ 
se battirent, céte 4 cdte avec les 
Allemands et les Italiens, contre les et 
fates alliées. .. —- «a q/e 
| Les mémes correspondants ajou- 
| tent que la.raison pour laquelle on 
| veut. se débarrasser de Laval est 

que celui-ci par ses agis§ements 

antérieurs et ses compromissions, 
| ayant perdu la confiance de ses com- 
| patriotes, ne saurait réaliser “ l’unité 
nationale.” Pour le méme motif, on 
veut tenir a l’écart du pouvoir, Déat 
et autres politiciens de son espéce 
et constituer un cabinet avec des 
hommes nouveaux de préférence de 
jeunes officiers—qui, jusqu’A la 
guerre, étaient restés en dehors de 
la politique. 

Dans le nouveau Régime qu’on en- 
visage, Pétain resterait chef de 
lV’Etat, mais sous le titre et avec les 
pouvoirs de régent. La Régence 
n’impliquerait pas nécesSairement le 
rétablissement éventuel de la 
Monarchie, encore que le mot méme 
de Régence donne des encourage- 
| ments et éveille des espérances dans 
| le clan des monarchistes restés fide- 
| les au Comte de Paris 


| | Au sujet du groupe de volontaires 
| francais qui, depuis son retour de 
Tunisie, serait entré dans la 
conspiration, le correspondant du 
journal madriléne “ A.B.C.” a Paris 
préte au porte-parole du groupe la 
déclaration suivante: 
| “ Deux opinions inconciliables se 
| heurtent l’une & l’autre au sein de 
| la Coalition nationale qui s’est 
| constituée en France. Déat préconise 
| | une action spectaculaire immédiate. 
| Nous, nous préférons une action. de 
| qualité.” ; | 

Puis relevant certaines insinua-. 
tions contre son groupe, le porte- 
parole a ajouté: “Nous avons été 
accusés, mes'amis et moi, d’avoir pris | 
a3: & une conspiration anti-colla- 

orationniste. C’est la, assurément, 
une accusation singuliére et que peu. 
vent rejeter dédaigneusement des 
militants qui ont combattu - les 
Américains, non 4.coups d’articles, 
mais & coups de fusil.” - 

Le correspondant de |’ Associated 
Press fait d’ailleurs observer que la 
‘situation est confuse et que “ per- 
Sonne & Paris ne sait exactement ce 
qui.se passe a Vichy.” I] ajoute 
toutefois que “a Paris, comme a 
Vichy, tout le monde est convaincu 

ue quelque chose se prépare- dont 

aval sera fatalement Rhea Et 
¢e quelque chose, souligne le com- 
aes arg FA al bien étre “ une 
| ®econde édition du complot de 
| ‘décembre 1941 qui frappa Laval 
—— 
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LYON. 


Interrogation ofie@ 


informaticn as at mideNov. 42. unless 
ctherwise stated. 


PERSONALITIES. 
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Name and function, | ae Ce Romrkie ‘ | 
siete oleae isi Ree eeecer oee Here " Paes Reo in ae a a a a 
Ll. WERNER$3 seen at | ? | Informant’ claims good authority for . 
| ‘Hotel CARLTCN, LYON. | (Informant ' ennsidering this mana very high . 
| Gestapu officer; ' never saw | Gestapo officer in LYON = probably 
| German. | him). the actual Chief. ‘This mn hasa_ | 


: | child by a brothel woman according 
| | to informant, who saw.the child's | 
| photugraph publicly exhibited in | 

| LYON. : 


-_—— @-— > 
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ee ge LE CER; seen at | ? ' This man appears in both uniform | 
| Hotel CA were IYCN. | / and civilian cluthes. 
| Seems tu work in some | | | 
| eccnomi.c cas pac : | | 
| Germane | 7 | 
| bidewsiml 
| 3 HOLER, Robert. ! Abcut | 3 CW 5 fat, — hair rand eyes; wears | 
| tiume address = ue ee | spectacles. He worked 1n a roum | 
: Magellan, PARIS | | with a Wehrmacht nutice ra reserv= 
VIII’. : / aticn upun the docr. ‘This aboused | 

| | informant’ s suspicicns. “Tis main 
| | | anes sts seem tu be puitery and 
| Via. ation. 

Be Be Co 4. Informant listened to the BBC. at LYON at the beginning of 


Nuvember 1942, on a large "Telefunken" set with nce aeriale Short 
waves only were uscful, though jamming of the whistling type was 
ccnstante, 

5. Informnt was critical cf the Fighting Pre nen broadcasts on the 
follewing main srounds 


* that it was “tuo violent", 

that it was "toc personal" and dwelt too much on "political 
perscnalities", and groups, rather than on ideals and clear: 
cut issues of the times which lie above all internal 
CONtTrOVErS1eS , 
(c) that it made a bad mistake in "putting Ccnmunism before 
Wrench patriotism,’ thereby alienating large numbers of the 
"bourgeois" elass, 


On arrival in Britain, however, informant finds the Fighting French 
prepaganda much more to his liking, and less personal than formerly, 


"2m 157/06 


6. In support of the criticism given in para sraph 5(c) . 
informant cites a Mighting trench broadcast given at soine time 
(unspecified) in the évcning of 1 May. 43, in which a great appeal 
to "revolutionary ideals" was mde to the French people, but which 
was then followed by the sinring of the "International" instead of, 
1or ins vance, the "Marseillaise." Informant considers that this is 
bound to have oifended large classes of the population, "since France 
is not fundamentally communistic in feeling, there being too many 
small holding proprictors in the country, who, whatever their 

_ youthful enthusiasi iS, always tend to change and become rooted as 
soon as they settle barmdlics on some spall property." 


f/f... informant aaphasised the need for pure "“informtion" rather than 
political speculations, He wanted to see some sort of regular 
journal in France, which would give nothing but information, and 
facts about events, so that seople: cOnlLad recdver some measure of 
jzdgment amid the paralysing currents of ‘propapgands. which have long 
contimied. 


8, Informant also said tht disouesion of themes like "The Beveridge 
Report," about which nothing whatever seems to be known in France, 
would be far nore helpful than the usual themes discussca in the : 
French broadcasts, which tend to look back to the past rather than 
forward to the futureée 


Informant met an Bahn iian wormn in ZURICH, Switzerland, in 
sotember 1942, who appeared very Bir in sentiment. This 
woman gave inessages to bc transmitted to LCNDCN to the effect that 
the BeBeCe brondeasts in Italian were excellcnt, and made their 
appeal and their mrk as well as could be d esired. 
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POLITICAL FORCES IN FRANCE : COMMUNISM 


Summary 


lL. Pre-War Policies. The French Communist Party, founded in 1920 

and aitiliated to the Moscow International, had a fluctuating member~ 
ship and a small parliamentary representation until the 1936 elections. 
Its policy was anti-imperialist and anti-militarist during this 
period, Aftex 1934, however, Communists and Socialists made an 
alliance, and the Communists joined the Popular Front, gaining 72 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies. They took a patriotic, Republican 
line, preaching anti-Fascism and democracy. They attacked the 

Munich policy, and their paper LtHumanité exposed the German Fifth 
Colum in France (paras. le/). = © 


2. The Russo-German pact and the Dissolution of the Communist Party. 
The Communists ieFonded the husso-German Pact of August 19303; bu 
they voted the war credits in the Chamber and did not start their 
opposition to the war until the Russian invasion of Poland, Af ter 
the Soviet peace move they called for the Yeeassembly of Parliament to 
consider peace-terms, The Party was suppressed by decree on the 
26th September, and 60 Communist deputies who had not repudiated 

their allegiance to the Third International were finally unseated in 
January. 35 deputies had already been imprisoned and awaited 

trial for contravening the decree of 26th September, 9 of the most 
important leaders were in hiding and the remaining deputies were in 
the army. The trial of the Communist deputies began on the 20th 
March 1940 and was held in camera. They were sentenced to 5 years't 
imprisonment .(paras. 8-12), 


43. Communist Activity during the War. The Communist Party went 
underground after its dissolution and conducted an agitation in 
favour of stopping the war which was particularly violent during the 


period of the Finnish war, But, in May=Jume 1940, the Communists 
called for resistance to 'foreign enslavement! (paras. 13814). 


4. From the Armistice to the German Attack on Russia, After the 
Aymistice the Communists supported for a time a policy of collabora- 
tion with Germany, but later attacked both Germany and the Alliss as 
imperialist. They gradually worked towards common action with 
other underground groups, The Vichy Government intensified the 
campaign of repression started during the war, but the Germans tolee 
rated Communist activity (paras. 1517). 


5. The Communists and the Movement of Resistance, When Russia was 
attacked by Germany in June 1041 the French Communists called for a 
common front of all political groups in the fight for national inde-~ 
pendence, and were active in organizing sabotage and guerilla warfare 
against the Germans. Many of their leaders, originally arrested and 
imprisoned by Vichy, were shot as hostages by the Germans, Early 
in 1943 the Communist deputy Fernand Grenier arrived in London to. 
bring to General de Gaulle the support of the French Communists 
(paras, 1821). 
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POLITICAL FORCES IN FRANCE : COMMUNISM 


Pre-War Policies 


The French Communist Party (Section Frangaise de 
Ltinternationale Communiste - S.F.I.C.) was founded in 1920 
aftex the Socialist Congress at Tours when the majority of 
delegates voted for affiliation to the newlyeconstituted Third 
International of Moscow, and took control of the great Socialist 
paper founded by Jaurés, L'tHumanité; while the minority (which 
included, however, the majority of Socialist deputies) resolved 
to maintain their connection with the Second International and 
formed the new Socialist Party (Section Frangaise de l1'tInter- 
nationale Ouvriére - S.F.I,0.). Thereafter, and wntil 1934, 
there was bitter hostility between Communists and Socialists, 
the latter resenting the often unscrupulous tactics of the 
Communists, who continually attacked them as ‘social-traitors' 
and tried £0 undermine their party organization by penetrating 
within it and attacking it from inside, i.e. by the famous method 
of infiltration. As a result of this division between the two 
Marxist parties comparatively little success was achieved in 
payliamentary and municipal elections, Right-Wing and Centre 
oeeeneree profiting by the split in the Socialist-Communist 
vote, 


The membership of the Communist Party fluctuated greatly, 
the core of loyal adherents numbering only a small percentage 

of total membership. fhus after claiming 130,000 in 1920 

the Party registered 48,000 members in 1924, 15,000 in 1926, 
50,000 in 1928, 29,000 in 1931, 23,000 in 1833, ana 70,000 at 
the beginning of 1936 after the reversal of policy. Shor t Ly 
before the war Maurice Thorez, the secretaryegeneral of the 
Party, claimed that membership was 300,000, Similar variations 
occurred in the Communist vote at elections, 900,000 being 
polled in 1924, 1,068,000 in 1928, 796,000 in 1932 and 1,503,000 
in 1936, The number of seats in the éhamber secured at these 
elections were respectively 27, 12, 10 and 72. The Party ree 
cruited its members mainly in the industrial belt (the famous 
tbanlieue rouge!) of Paris among the skilled metal workers and 
the unskilled building labourers, It was also strong among 

the railwaymen and in the industrial districts of the Nord, 

In the provincial towns its hold was far weaker and At had 
little success with the peasants, 


5; The Communist Party policy from 1920 to 1934 was anti- 
imperialist and anti-militarist, obeying instructions from the 
Comintern executive at Moscow, at first with some hesitation and 
stipulations that the opinions of the Party and its different 
sections should be considered, later with complete discipline, 
It attacked the Rif campaign, was hostile to the Treaty of 
Locarno and the Kellogg Pact, and suspicious of collective 
security. By 1931, the Party was at its lowest ebb, and al- 
though it found recruits among those thrown out of employment 
by the economic depression it did not gather strength again 
until the general awakening to the Fascist menace in 1954, 


4e The first sign of a change in Commmist policy came on 
the 12th February, 1934, when the Communists joined with the 
Socialists in a general strike in reply to the riots of the 6th 
February. The movement for united action slowly came into 
being, and was crowned by the Socialist-Commnunist Pact of 1935 
and by the participation of the Communists in the Rassemblement 
Populaire of the same year, the forerunner of the Popular Front. 
The signing of the FPranco-Russian Pact earlier in the same year 
and Stalin's speech praising France's reearmament policy had 


il 


jay 


ee 


great influence in bringing about this Communist change of 
front. From being violent opponents of re-armament the Commu- 
nists became supporters of the policy of national defence, 

They preached anti~Fascism, republicanism and democracy, and 
both caught and cultivated the jacobin spirit, the revolutionary 
patriotism of 1793. Marcel Cachin, the veteran director of. 
the Humanité, said later: 'We consider that we are the legi- 
timate heirs of the Prench Revolution, and that once again it 
has shown us the way'. The new slogan was: ‘For a free, strong 
and happy France', At their meetings the Communists now sang 
the Marseillaise while the Socialists still held to the 
Internationale. 


ae Not only did the Communists agree to comoverate with the 
Socialists and Radicals but they even held out their hand (the 
policy of tla main tendue') to the Catholics and indeed to any 
group willing to join the front of resistance to Fascism, They 
softepedalled their revolutionary doctrines and, with a facility 
that some Socialists described as opportunisn, if not dishonesty, 
took up the theme of democratic liberties, 


6, The new policy of the Communists, and the energy in 
propaganda and organization that had always characterized then, 
brought them in thousands of new supporters, while the Socialisis 
hinted that some of the Communist leaders, such as Cachin end 
Péri of the Humanit6é, and Racamond the trade union leader, were 
much relieved and pleased by the change of policy and advocated 
democracy and national independence with all the more sincerity. 
But the mutual distrust of Socialists and Communists was never 
entirely overcome, The united front in the 1936 elections 
brought the Communists a bigger victory, comparatively speaking, 
than the Socialists, giving them 72 seats in the Chember as 
against 10 in the 1932 elections, the Socialists increasing 
their representation from 131 to 151, But they refused Leon 
Blum's offer to enter the Popular Front Government, promising, 
however, their support in the Chamber, 


1 The friendly feeling between Socialists and Communists 
lasted little more than a year and was tempered by Socialist 
suspicions that the Communists did not, at any rate, discourage 
the strikes that broke out in 1937, and by Communist disapproval 
of the policy of non-intervention in Spain, The merging of 
the Communist trade unions, hitherto organized in the Confédéra- 
tion Générale du Travail Unitaire (C,G,T.U.}, with the 
Confédération Générale du Travail (C.G.T.) in 1936 (Note; See 
also paper on 'Labour Qrganization and legislation', RR V/24/i 7 
led eventually to the abortive general strike of November, 
1938, and to a renewal of anti-Communist fesling in the trade 
unions. Meanwhile the Communists continued their militant 
anti-Fascist policy, condeming the Munich Agreement (they were 
the only Party in the Chamber to vote against it) and the 
German occupation of Prague. The Humanite exposed the German 
Fifth Column in France, and its assistant editor, Lucien Sampaix, 
was acquitted in July, 1939, of the charge of ‘contravening the 
Press laws by divulging information about the investigation 
' into German propagande funds in France’, At the trial Sampaix 
and Peri denounced Abetz and De Brinon ote: See paper on 
‘German Political and Cultural Penetration’ 7. | 


isp Russo-German Pact ‘anc s Dissolution of rE 
Communist Par ty 
8, The Russo-German Pact.in August 1939 brought about a 
wave of anti-Communist feeling in France. The Communist Press 
defended the Pact as serving the cause of peace and was promptly 


a 
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suppressed by the Government. The Communist leaders, however, 
continued to urge that a German attack on -Poland should be con- 
sidered as an attack on France, and to pledge the support of 

the Communists in the event of war breaking out, The Communist 
deputies voted the war credits in the Chamber, and Thorez and 
other deputies went off to join their, units in the army, Their 
attitude did not change when Germany invaded Poland and war 
broke out between France and Germany, but when Russia invaded 
Poland, the Communists tried to justify this action, attacking 
the Polish state as reactionary. On the 26th September, the 
Party was dissolved by decree, the C.G.T. having already resolved 
to exclude all those Communists who refused to condem the 
Soviet action, Under the decree all activity whose object was 
the spreading of orders coming from or concerning the Yhird 
international was forbidden, The Communist Party was dissolved, 
together with all organizations and associations attached to it, 
and the publication and distribution of all Communist propaganda 
material forbidden, In addition, powers were given to prefects 
to dismiss Communist members of elected town councils. All 
parties approved of the dissolution, the Socialists, however, 
making certain reservations, 


9. The majority of the Communist deputies thereupon formed 
a new parliamentary group, the Workers! and Peasants! Group. 

On the lst of October, this group addressed a letter to the 
President of the Chamber urging that Parliament, which had not 
met since the outbreak of war, should be convened to discuss the 
Soviet peace move and every effort made to secure quickly ta 
just and durable peace', The signatories of this letter were 
at once arrested, but some of the leaders were in hiding. 
Thorez himself deserted from the army and his whereabouts were 
never traced, When the Chamber eventually did meet on the 50th 
November two Communist deputies who had escaped arrest were 
present, but were thrown out after a scuffle and taken to pri- 
son, At the opening of the new session on the 9th January 
1940 a further incident toox place when six Communist deputies 
who had been mobilised and were therefore not under warrant of 
arrest took their seats, Four of them refused to rise in 
hommage to the French armies when the Chamber was requested 

to do so by the President. The Chamber passed avote of 
‘censure and temporary exclusion! upon them and they were fore 
cibly removed, 


10, The Daladier Government then brought in a bill on the 
16th January to unseat those Communists who had not repudiated 
their allegiance to the Third International, and it was passed 
unanimously by the Senate, and by 521 to 2 votes in Chamber, 

the 2 hostile votes being Communist, The Communists had been 
in practice excluded from the Parliamentary Commissions of 
Chamber and Senate since the outbreak of war, beginning with the 
Commission of the Army, The speeches in Parliament and subse- 
Quent Press comment showed the desire’ to point out that the 
Communists had been unseated not because of their volitical 
opinions but because they had shown themselves to be agents 

of a foreign power. At the same time some uneasiness was 
shown over the arbitrary nature of the law, which created a 
precedent in wmseating deputies unconvicted of any criminal 
offence. Phe accusations against thom under the deeree of 

the 26th September, worc in somc Quarters regarded as inadequate, 
The Socialists werc inclined to think that given snough rope 
the Communists would have hanged themselves, 


Ae 60 Communist deputies and one of the two Communist J 
senetars lost their scats. The remaining 14 deputies and 
onc senator had made the necessary public disavowal before the 
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26th October; they formed a group known as the Union Populaire 
Frangaise, and.several of them afterwards adhered to Doriot, 

44 of the unseated deputies, of whom 9 (including the most impor- 
tant leaders) were in hiding were due for trial before the Paris 
military court on charges under the decree of the 26th September, 
-Thorez and Marty were deprived of French nationality, The 
remaining unseated deputies were serving with the forces, The 
trial did not open until the 20th March, and was held in camera, 
the first occasion for 150 years, so the Communists claimed, on 
which a political trial had not been held in public, The depu- 
ties were found guilty of having taken part in the formation and 
functioning of the Workers! and Peasants! Group whose aim was 

to propagate the slogans of the Third International, and, in the 
case of two of them, of having circulated the letter advocating 
peace under the auspices of the Soviet Union, 35 were sentenced 
to 5 years! imprisonment, 9 of them in their absence, and 8 to 

4 years! imprisonment, sentence being suspended, The 27 who 
were actually imprisoned were moved later to the Maison Carrée 
prison at Algiers. ; 


12, By March 1940, 2,778 Communist town councillors had been 
unseated and 300 town councils suspended; steps had been taken 
against 443 officials and employers; 159 newspapers had been 
suppressed; 620 trade unions and 675 political groups had been 
dissolved; 3,400 arrests had been made, The decrees of the 
18th November restricting the liberties of civil servants and 
allowing prefects to intern persons considered as endangering the 
national security when a state of siege had been declared ‘were 
used mainly against Communists. A more stringent decree of 

the 9th April made death the punishment for moral sabotage! 
aimed at the national defence. 


Communist Activity During the War 


Ls The accusation that Communists sabotaged French war 
material in the factories during the war has never been substan- 
tiated, with the exception of the period of the Finnish war, 
but Communist propaganda violently attacked the Government and 
the Socialist Party for betraying the workers by collaborating 
with the capitalists and waging an imperialist war, The 
Humanité, suppressed in August 1939, and other papers were 

nted and circulated illegally, and the Daily Worker published 
interviews with Thorez and Duclos, the leaders of the Party , 
accusing Daladier of using the war to establish a Fascist regime, 
and Blum and Jouhaux of betraying the Popular Front. A Come 
munist pamphlet circulated, to the French troops urged them to 
agitate for more leave and better pay and not to support a war 
that would only benefit the capitalists, Thorez denied accusa~ 
tions that he was in Germany, and it was claimed that he was 
somewhere in Frence, reearganizing the Party underground. 


14. When France was invaded in May 1940, a new note entered 
the Communist propaganda, An illegal manifesto was circulated 
which in addition to attacking the foreign policy of the last 
few years and the failure to reach agreement with the Soviot 
Union, accused the Government of preparing to come to texms with 
the Germans instead of mobilising everything for the defence of 
the people and conoluded: 'We have always fought against the rob- 
bex imperialist policy of the French bourgeoisie towards other 
peoples, and particularly towards the German people, With all 
the greater right, justification and strength, will we fight 
against enslavement of our people by foreign imperialists. 

The working class, the people of France, will never be reconciled 
to foreign enslavement'!, 


on 


From the Armistice to the German Attack on Russia 


by After the Franco-German Armistice the Communists supported 
for a time a policy of collaboration with the Germans, and con- 
tinued to denounce the war as imperialist and to attack both 
the pre-Armistice French Governments and the Vichy Government 
as capitalist betrayers of the working-class, The Germans made 
attempts to win over the Communists, but by the autumn of 1940 
any agyrcement there may have been had broken down, The Commui-~ 
nists who, according to Fernand Grenier (see para, 19), had 
refused a German offer to publish the Humanite under German 
auspices, began attacking the invaders in their clandestine pro- 
paganda and saying that they had made collaboration impossible, 
Tie Co.wunists were adle to re-gather the threads of their 
underground party organisation, and to arrange for the illegal 
printing and distribution of the Huiianite and uany local 
Newspapers and paiuphiets, The Gernans, moxeover, continued 
to tolcrate Cousunist pYopagenda, and no doubt welcomed the 
euvarrassnenit it gave to the Vichy authorities who were the 
chief voodject of Communist attack. 


16, The Party line, during the winter of 1940-1 was to condem 
both sides in the war and even, it was reported, to attack 
General de Gaulle as a tool of British reaction. But the Armis-~ 
tice was stigmatised as a 'dishonourable capitulation'; at the 
same time the unity of all working-class forces was put forward 
as the first condition of Prench liberation. The Communists 
returned to the Popular Front policy of a wide alliance with 
other political groups, and Duclos wrote early in 1941 in the 
clandestine Humanité: 'Constant work must: be carried out To 
realise the United front from below with the Socialist workers 
the Radical workers, not neglecting the Christian working people 
and other sections who yesterday were hostile to us because of 
the anti-Communist campaign conducted by their leaders, but who 
now, because of national sentiments against the traitors of 
Vichy, are prepared to approach us'. MThe old political parties, 
including the Socialists, were, however, still denounced, 

Duclos! instructions were carried out by means of the tactics 

of infiltration, and the Communists sought to find a foothold 
Within the old political movements and the new Vichy organisa- 
tions such as the Legion of Ex-Servicemen and the youth movements, 
Local co-operation with the Gaullists become common in the 

Spring of 1941, although officially the Party still held aloof, 
Vichy propaganda, by identifying Gaullism with Communism, exag-~ 
gerated the degree of co-operation, but undoubtedly the founda- 
tions for common action had been’ laid by common opposition to 
Vichy's internal policy; and in this way the Communists gra- 
.dually prepared the united front which they were to demand after 
the German attack on Soviet Russia in June 1941, | 


LT. Meanwhile the repression of Communism had been conti- 
nued and the Daladier decrees*‘had been made even more severe 

by the Vichy Government, Continual arrests, occasionally of 
important Communist leaders, were made, and it was officially 
stated in May 1941 that there were then 30,000 Communists in 
prison, 18,000 in the Occupied and 12,090 in the Unoccupied Zone, 
It is not known what proportion of this number had been impri- 
soned before the collapse. In this campaign the Vichy Govern- 
ment was the prime mover; the Germans paid little attention to 
Communist activity, since it did not as yet extend to sabotage, 
The Communists were able to perfect their underground organiza- 
a a were ready to take the offensive in the latter part 

of 1941. 
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The Communists and the Movement of Resistance 


18, s00n after the entxvy of the U.S.S.R. into the war Thorez 
broadcast from an illegal French station, proclaiming the 
readiness of the Communists to enter into agreement with all 
those whose ain was the liberation of France. There was no 
more talk of British or American imperialism, but only of the 
support that could be looked for from Britain and America in 

the fight for national independence and democratic liberties. 
The Communists declared their intention of fighting side by side 
with all other resisters whatever their political or religious 
beliefs. While they looked on themselves as the leaders by 
right of the movement of resistance they are Yeported to have 
collaborated loyally in many districts with Socialists, left- 
Wing Catholics, Radicals and Frec-Masons, former members of 

La Rocque's party, and other groups of ail shades of opinion, 
They recruited many supporters, as in 1936, not so much for 
their revolutionary doctrines as for thoir patriotism and 
Jacobin fervour, and they profited by the general admiration for 
the resistance of the Russian armies. They even, as 4n 1936, 
gained ground among the peasantry and small townsmen whom they 
had at other times failed to touch. They hed an advantage 

over other parties by reason of their long experience of under- 
ground organization, while the heroic déath of some of thelr 
leaders (notably Péri and Sampaix) in the face of German 
firingesquads created a legend that fired the hearts of Frenche 
men. Moreover, the fact that the Commmist Party wes the only 
french political organization of the left to survive the cole 
lapses, gave it a uniquc position; in the absence of an organized 
Radical or Socialist Party (only partly compensated by the 
xecent emergence of the underground Committee of Socialist 


Action), the Communist Party could claim tc speak for the left 
in France, 


19. Vichy anti-Communist measures were tightened up in 
August 1941, when special military courts were set up to deal 
Quickly with all cases of Communist activity and were empowered 
to pronounce the death sentence / Note: Sée also paper on 
‘Discriminatory Legislation! /, The Germans issued a procla- 
mation forbidding all Communist activity and announcing that 
offenders would be tried and sentenced to death by German cour 
martial, The outbreak of sabotage and the frequent attacks 
made on German soldiers in the months that followed led to 
severe Bh hig and large-scale arrests by both the Germans 
and the Vichy authorities. Two Communist deputies (Catelas 
and Guyot) were guillotined after being sentenced by a Vichy 
court, and among the thousands of Communists shot as hostages 
by the Germans were several deputies and many trade-union 
leaders, Fernand Grenier affirmed, on his arrival in London 
early in 1943, that 10,000 Communists had been shot as hostages 
oy had died in prison, and that another 40,000 or 50,000 were 
still imprisoned, Thareg and Duclos, the leadeYys of the 
Party, are however still at liberty, and so are Frachon, 
Racamond and Monmousseau, leaders of the Communist trade unions. 


20, The structure of the Communist Party has been changed 
since the Party went underground at the beginning of the war, | 
and it is now organized vertically by groups of three, liaison 
being such that the arrest of one militant can give the police 
very little infoxmation about other members, The patallel 
organization of Francs-Tireurs and Partisans, or guerilla 
troops who organize sabotage, is on similar lines, A third 
group is the National Front f oy Independence, which draws its 
adherents chiefly from wmiversityjand professional circles, 

and from men who while disagreeing with Communist doctrine are 
wil tsns to accept Communist leadership in the fight against the 
exymans , : | 


oe 


21,- he Connunist policy of collaboration with all other 
resisting movements and of concentration on the immediate 
object, i.e. national indepehdence, was loyally carried out, 

A Manifesto circulated at the end of 1941 assumed the wnity 

of the whole rae pt | against both Vichy and the Germans, and 
included the Armistice Army and the Youth Camps among the 
elements of resistance, It called on the workers to sabotage 
their machines and organize strikes, on housewives to help | 
themselves to stocks of food and coal destined for the Germans, 
on the peasants to resist all food requisitions for the Germans. 
A year later André Marty declared that a popular uprising was 
only possible if national unity was achieved: ‘The Communist 
Party lays down only one condition for its collaboration: 

joint conduct of active struggle - joint action in the war 
against the German fascist imperialists. The Communist Party 
is tolerant and is not trying to settle old scores, The 
Yevival of the national unity of the Prench people has been 
paid for with too high a price, with too great suffering, not 
to be defended with the utmost strength and passion as the 
principal means for rallying all the forces in the country to 
drive the German fascist invaders from Prench soil'. The 
axrival of the Communist deputy Fernand Grenier in London to 
bring to General de Gaulle the support of the French Communists 
was a further indication that Communist social doctrine was 
being temporarily set aside, and national liberation treated as 
the supreme aim, 
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Ae The Historical Background 


| Bae 2.4 


: 
le The Departmental Systom and Criticisms it Provoked. The 
Departmental organization of France into 90 Departments was an 
outcome of the Revolution. The consequent bureaucratic central- 
isation, the neglect of local interests, the economic domination 
of the provinces by Paris, and the weakening of local self- 
consciousness and culture, provoked considerable criticisms of 
the system during the 19th Century (paras. 1-4). 


Zo Cultural Regionalism and Political Particularism. A | 
spontaneous roaction against centralization was manifest in the 
development of regionalist cultural movements in Provence, Brittany, 

the Basque Country, the Roussillon, Flemish France, and Algace- 
Lorraine. Certain of these adopted political aims and showed 


particularist tendencies (paras. 589), 


Se Regionalist Doctrine and Doctrinaires. <A number of French 
goographers and political and social thinkers have given their 
support to rogionalist doctrines and various forms of decentral- 
fsation have been advocatod by political personalities. Some of 
ey come to play an important r6éle in Vichy France (paras, 
LO#13 ° 2 ey ‘ 


[ 


Se Administrative Efforts towards Decentralisation prior to 1940. 
Under the Third Republic a numbor of proposals for decentralizing 
reforms. of tho administration wore laid before the Chambers. As an 
outcome of the war of 1914-1918 twenty. Economic Regions based on 

tho Chambors of Commorce wore constituted (paras. 14-17). 


B. Vichy: Tho Now Constitution and Rogionalism 


5 Pétain's Announcomont of the Future Provincial Organisation. 
of Franco. Pétain carly announced his intontion to reorganise the 
French administration on a provincialist or regionalist basis. Such 
plans of. roorganization wero favoured by the dislocation of the 
Administration causod by tho withdrawal from Paris and the 
establishmont of tho domarcation line by the Germans (paras. 18=20)}),. 


be ’ The Darlan=Puchou Tomporary Organisation of France into Roegionse 
As a temporary oxpedient to moct tho urgent problems of food supply 

and public ordor, Darlan and Pucheu, succossively Ministors of tho 
Intorior, divided Franco botwoen April and August 1941 into 18 
administrativo regions by grouping a number of contiguous 

departmonts. Tho rogions so formed only in certain respscts 

coincided with long term regionalist planning (paras. 21-24). 


Te Moasures to Provido for a Permanent Regional Organization. 
Moanwhile a Commission of tho National Council was set up to 
examine the question of a permanent organization of France into 
provinces or regions. It has concluded its work, but its findings 
have not been published (paras. 25-27). 


8B. Organisation of the Regions as at present Constituted. The 
present organization of the Regions would indeed suggest that a 


strengthening of the central Government has been achieved rather 
than a delegation of authority and responsibility to the individual 
regional units of the State. Morcover, since Laval'ts return to 
power, a measure of importance has been restored to the Depart= 


montal unit by his institution of Departmental Councils in August 
1942 (paras. 28-31). 
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Oe. Economic Regionalism. Similarly the cpplication of the 

| principle of decentralization to the economic and industrial 
organization of France seems rather to have strengthened control 
from the centre. The problem of co-ordinating the complex system 

of economic and industrial regions which hss been evolved with the 


present administrative regioncsl ne has not been solved (paras. 
31#36)., 


LO. Cultural Regionalism under the Vichy Régime. There has been 
considerable propaganda aAived ct stimulating provincial self- 
consciousness (para..37). 


aay Fighting France and Regionalism. There is some evidence of 
“regionalist sympathies in Fighting French circles (paras. 38839), 


LZ Conclusions. Although Vichy has developed a regional and 
decentralising organisation of France, it has in effect with this 
system brought about a strengthening of the central executive, 
probably intending to delay a full application of regionalism until 
the threat to French political and administrative unity, arising 
from the German occupation, is removed (para. 40). 


RR V/21/44 
DECENTRALISATION AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 
A; The Historical Background 


The Departmental system ond Criticisms it provoked 


oe Under the Revolution, France, which had already attained a 
considerable degree of centralisation since the time of Richelisu 
and Louis XIV, was reorganised in 1790 by the Constituent Assembly 
into eightyefive Departments which took their designation from 

the country's geographical features. The Departments were placed 
under Prefects directly accountable to the Central Government. 
Napoleon's work in consolidating this outcome of the Revolution was 
to be lastinge The number of Departments was subsequently increased 
to ninety, partly as a result of subdivisions due to the loss and 
recovery of AlsaceeLorraine, partly as the result of the final 
absorption of algeria in 1871 into the administrative and political 
system of Franceée 


Le With the development of France and changing industrial 
conditions during the 19th Century ever more frequent criticisms 
were levelled against the excessive centralisation which resulted 
from the establishment of the departmental system. With regard 

to the administrative and political life of the country, it was 
argued that the almost complete abrogation of local responsibility 
gave in some respects, and despite 2ppearances, an excessive 

power to the bureaucrats. The concentration of power in Paris 

put the country at the mercy of the capital, facilitated the 

Coup d'Etat, and exposed France to the danger of sudden revolution. 
In the attempt to legislate for the country as a whole the special 
problems of France's diverse regions were neglected. The system of 
centralised responsibility developed a large bureaucratic class 

and introduced considerable delay between the initiation of a ‘ 
project and its exccution. 


Oe One of the consequences of administrative centralisation 
was that Paris came to exercise an economic and commercial 
domination over the provinces, The concentration of main lines 
of commurfication on the capital rendered inter-regional 
communication difficult; the competition of P-ris commercial 
houses stifled local commercial enterprise; the drainags of 
capital to Paris brought about the decline of local banks. 


4e Finally certain cultural and sentimental arguments have 
been advanced against the departmental system. In spite of one 
hundred and fifty years of departmental administration there has 
always existed in France a strong sentimental attachment to the 
Provinces. It was felt, however, that existing regional 
differences were in danger of being levelled down by the uniforme- 
ity imposed through 4 centralised system of education. Furthermore, 
the capital was charged with emptying the provinces of their 
intellectual élite, and with having ceased to recognise the 
Provinces as entities, secing in them not tles provinces’, but. 
only 'la province’. 


Cultural Regionalism and Political Particularism 


De & spontaneous reaction against excessive centralisation 
is to be found in various cultural and political movements 
founded on a regionalist basis, of which the most vigorous 
flourished in Provence, Brittany, the Basque Country, the 
Roussillon, Flemish France, and Alsace-Lorraine. 


Ge... The beginning of selfeconscious regionalism in Provence 
gocs back to the year 1854, when Mistral founded the 'Félibri ::o!,- 
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a literary school whose members undertook to restore the language 
and autonomous cultural life of Provence. Early accused of 
separatist ambitions, liistral stoutly asserted that the 
'Felibrige! was inspired by French patriotism, and that the 
cultivation of Provengal integrity, and indeed of that of all 

the other regions of France, was a powerful factor in making. 

for true national unity. 


7 Of the three million Bretons more than a third have 
preserved their mother tongue. The breton regionalist 

movement began with the Revolution, when the local liberties 
sranted to Brittany after its annexation to the French crown 

in 1532 were abolished and Breton risings of protest were 
suppressed. The movement began to assume importance about 

1880, with the foundation of the 'Fédération Régionaliste 
Bretonne’, Since 1918 political tendencies have developed in the 
movement, and a Breton Nationalist Party was founded in 1920. 
Before the present war the Nazis tried to make use of the movement 
as a means of subversive propaganda. 


Be In the Pays Basque, the Roussillon, and rlemish “rance a less 
active particularism has been at work though each had cultural affie 
nities with groups across the frontier, with the Spanish sasques cnd 
the Catalonians, in the case of the first two, and with the SJelgian 
Flemings in the case of the laste all three have distinct local 
traditions. 


Ge The case of alsace-Lorraine shows a number of special features. 
The recovery of the provinces in 1919 presented the government of 
France with the problem of cbdsorbing them into the centralized 
framework of the country. In spite of their undoubted loyalty, the 
people of Alsace-Lorraine were unwilling to give up the institutions 
and traditions to which they were accustomed and the measure of 
responsibility for local affairs which they had enjoyede There 
developed an cutonomist movement, members of which declared that 

they desired neither separation nor return to Germany but they 
objected to the introduction of logislation onposed to local 
traditions. / Note: Sec 'The Problem of Alsaco-Lorraine!' RR V/38/ii /. 


Regionalist Doctrine and Doctrinaires 


LO. A&A numoer of writers in France during the 1°th and 20th 
centuries, sociologists, geographors, jurists, and political theorists, 

have been led in the course of their investigation to consider 
regionalism or some form of decentralization as a desirable solution 
to a great many of France's problems. 


lle Thus Proud’hon, coming from ‘the Left', reco. mended devolution 
as a remedy for the unwieldy administrative machine; Le Play on the 
"Right! desired it as an integral part of his hierarchy ~ family, 
commune province, nation; while Vidal de la Blache, founder of the 
modern geographical school in France, conceived a new administrative 
System based on natural geographical and economic regions. 


12. Other advocates of some form of regionalism have come to play 
4 more or less prominent rdle in Vichy France. Of these, Charles- 
Brun has since 1900 been active in attempting to promote in France 

a widespread regionalist mentality. To Raphael Alibert, Pétain's 
first Minister of Justice, is attributed a project for administrative 
and constitutional reform published in 1927, and involving the 

widest possible measure of decentralisation. Lucien Romier, another 
Vichy minister, former editor of the SRE EOs has supported regional- 
ism as a means to promote the rcvival of rural communities and to 
prevent the drift of population from the country to the cities. 


135. From the Left there has been a measure of support for 
regionalism in guild-organisation and trade unionism, and the C.G.T. 
sought to obviate the danger of excessive centralisation implicit 


23. 
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in the nationalisation of industry, which was part of its programme, 
by giving the power of oxecution and control to Regional Councils, 


14.6 The present claimant to the French throne, the Comte do Paris, 
has frequently maintained that docentralisation is axiomatic for a 
future French régime, and tho corporatism which he advocatos can, 

in his opinion, only preservo its truo and non-totalitarian 
charactor in conjenction with rogionalism and decontralization. 
Charles Maurras, loader of the action-Frangaisoe (Royalist) movement, 
has since his youthful adoption of the Royalist principlos and his 
early support of the Provengal movement advocated decentralisation 
and the restoration of the provincos. Undor Vichy Maurras has 

been one of the most ardent apologists of regionalist doctrine. 


Administrative Efforts towards Docontralisation prior to 1940 


L5. From the events of 1870 and 1871 omoerged a strongly 
contralised Governmont. During the seventy years of the Third 
Republic, however, some thirty serious proposals were laid before 
the Chambers and Senate for administrative reform on a2 regionalist 
basis. With these proposals were associated such names as 
Clemenceau, Briand, jean Hennessoy, Millerand, Tardieu and Alibort. 
Despite the advocacy of Hennessey, however, the strong opposition 
of the Radical-Socialist element, fearful lost the party machine 
might be weakened, always preventod the proposals from being 
submitted for debate to a plenary session of the Chamber. 


L66 A limited application of the principle of decentralisation 
was made after the war of 1914-1918. Tho war had revealed how 
much the departmental system complicated the problem of organising 
the country's forces for a great national effort. In anticipation 
of the problem of re-establishing French economic life on a peace- 
time basis and of dealing with the devastated areas, Clémentel, 
Minister of Commerce and Industry, in 1917 commissioned Professor 
Hauser to explore the possibilities of a permanent division of 
France into economic regions. These result was the constitution 
after the war of twenty economic regions formed by the voluntary 
association, in accordance with their common interests, of the 
Chambers of Commerce of France. 


hy For certain specific purposos there already existed two other 
regional divisions of France. Military mobilisation of the country 
was organised within the framework of twonty military regions. For 
educational purposes metropolitan France was divided into sixteen 
Academies, each with a University at its head. 


‘Be Vichy: The New Constitution and Regionalism 


Pétain's Announcement of the Future Provincial Organisation of France 


18. Over the wireless, on llth July 1940, Pétain spoke to 
France for the first time in his capacity as Chief of the French 
State, and announced his intention to divide France for administra- 
tive purposes into provinces. ‘Governors will be placed at the 
head of the great provinces of France. In that way administra- 
tion will be dispersed and decentralized'. Whether the initiative 
for this reform came from Pétain or not, the presence should be 
noted in his Council, as Minister of Justice, of Raphael Alibert, 
who was actively interested in such a measure before the war, 


19. Apart from any question of principle or doctrine, the 
disastrous consequences of defeat and of the Armistice terms 
presented Vichy with the accomplished fact of a thorough 
decentralisation and led the government naturally to a policy of 
regional administration. The administrative service was completely 
disorganised. Contact between the government and the departmental 
services was weakened. The transport difficulties consequent on the 
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@stablishmont of the demarcation line between Occupied and Unoccupied 
Fronch Territory particularly aggravated the already acute quostion 
of food supplies, the distribution of which was rendered more. 
difficult by what the Ministry of Food described as a ‘departmental 
autarky! which prevented the passage of food from the richer to the 
poorer departments. It was this factor which precipitated the 
temporary division of the Unoccupied Zone into six regions on the 
eend of April 1941. 


ZO. pPétain's speeches, however, show that in accepting a regionalist 
policy he looks further than the immediate problems, and sees in it 

the expression of a fundamental constitutional principle. By 

dividing France into twenty or so regions, cach administered by a 
Governor directly responsible to the Central Government, he 

hoped to reeoestablish and strengthen the central authority, 

holding that twenty subordinates were easier to control and direct 

than ninety. In this respect he was aiming at a real centralisation 
presonted under the appearance of decentralisatione 


The Darlan-Pucheu Termporary Organisation of France into Regions 


21. With the food situation becoming increasingly acute, Darlan, 
soon after becoming Minister of the Interior, took steps to deal 
with immediate problems. After consultation with groups of 
Prefects in the Unoccupied Zone, he announced, on the 22nd April 
1941, the division of that zone into six temporary regions formed 
by the grouping of a number of contiguous departments under the 
Prefect of tho principal town of the region so formed. This 
Prefect was given the title of Regional Prefect. 


Le Subsequently Darlan, and after the 20th august, his 
successor at the Interior, Pucheu, turned their attention to the 
Occupied Zone, which was also divided into regions. The following 
table gives the composition of each of the regions so formed: 


A, Unoccupied Zone; 


le Lyons: Rhone, Loire, Ain (Unoccupied), Sadne-gt-Loire 
Wilctounsed): Jura (Unoccupied), Ardéche, Dréme, Savoie, 
Haute-Savoie, Isére. 


Ze Marseilles: Bouches-du-Rhone, Gard, Vaucluse, Var, 
Alpes-Maritimes, Hautes-Alpes, Basses=Alpes, Corse. 


Se Montpellier: Hérault, Lozére, Awyron, Aude, Pyrénées- 
Orientales. 


4. Clermont-Ferrand: Puy-de-Déme, Cantal, Haute-Loire, 
Allier (unoccupied). 


Se Limoges: Haute-Vienne, Corréze, Creuse, Dordogne 
(Unoccupied), Charente (Unoccupied), Vienne (Unoccupied) 
Indre, Cher (Unoccupied), Indre-et-Loire (Unoccupied) 
Loir-et=Cher (Unoccupied). 


? 


6. Toulouse: Haute-Garonne, Tarn, Tarn-et-Garonne, Lot, 
Lot-et-Garonne, Ariége, Gers, Hautes-Pyrénées, Basses- 
Pyrenees (Unoccupied), Landes (Unoccupied), Gironde 
(Unoccupied) . 


Be Occupied Zone, 


: 7. Orléans: Loiret, Eure-ot-Loir, Loir-et-Cher (Occupied) 
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8. Rennes: Ille-et-Vilaine, Cétes-du-Nord, Finistére, 
Morbfhan. 


Ge Angers: Maine+et-Loire, Loire-Inféricure, Mayenne, 
Sarthe, Indre-et-Loire (Occupied). 


10. Poitiers: Vienne (Occupied), Deux-Sevres, Vendée, 
Charento-inférieurce, Charente (Occupied), Dordogne 
(Occupied). 


Lle Rouen: Seine-Inférioure, Eure, Calvados, Manche, Orne, 


12. Bordgaux: Gironde (Occupied), Iandes (Occupied), Basses- 
Pyrenees (Occupied). 


153. Laon: Aisne, Ardennes, Somme, O1se. 

14. Nancy: Meurthe-et-Moselle, Mouse, Vosges. 

15. Dijon: Cte dtor, Yonne, Niévre, Haute-Sa6ne, Doubs, 
ura (Occupied), Sadne-et-Loire (Occupied), Allier 
(Occupied) . 


16. Chélons-sur-Marne: Marne, 4ube, Haute-Marne. 


17. Lille: Nord, Pas-de-Calais. 


25. The accompanying mep shows the shows the distribution of these 
regions, It must be emphasised that the present division is only a 
temporary expedient to meet the acute food crisis and the problems of 
maintaining order. Pucheu declared that the Regional Prefects were 
instituted as a transition between the Ministry of the Interior's 
direct control over the department and the future decentralisation. 
The present regions, because of the necessity of observing the 
artificial demarcation line, did not give, he stated, the config- 
uration of the future provinces which were to take account of the 
geographical, economic, and traditional features of each region. 


24. It will be observed that the three departments of Alsace-~ 
Lorraine (Moselle, Haut-Rhin, Bas-Rhin) are not specifically 
provided for, since this region is in prosess of being incorporated 
into the Reich. Counting the future Paris region, subsequently 
constituted of the Seine, Seine-et-Marne, and Seine-et-Oise, we 

have a total of eighteen designated regions. As the figure twenty - 
at least up to the Autumn of 1941 - was always given in official 
pronouncements, it may be presumed that Alsace-Lorraine and 4lgceria 
were to constitute the other two. Cortainly it is clear from 

other evidence that, at least up to that time, Vichy had not formally 
accepted the accomplished fact of the effective incorporation of 
Alsace-Lorraine into the Third Roich. 


Measures to Provide for a Permanent Regional Organisation 


<Se Meantime steps were being taken to provide for a more | 
permanent organisation. In April 1941 the First Commission of the 
National Council was established to make a preliminary. survey of 
the various aspects of a division of France into provinces, and to 
elaborate the statutes of the now organisatione The Commission sat 
from the 6th to 20th of May, and though no official statement was 
issued, it is understood that it completed its initial task of 
. establishing the boundaries of the prospective provinces. 


26. At its second session (20th = 23rd August) the Commission was 
instructed to establish the principles which were to govern the 
internal organisation of the provinces within the French State, 
bearing in mind that the departmental framework would be respected 
and that for economic purposes all the essential organisations 
which seemed to be adapted to essential needs, would be maintained. 


a 


26 


a. ’ 


Sle At the third session of the Commission (5th February 1942) it 
met to consider the configuration of the future ‘grand Paris’, 


Organisation of the Regions as at present Constituted 


286 The findings of the First Commission at its second session in 
August, when it was to have considered the internal organisation of 
the provinces, have not been published. However, the present 

regions have been reorganised in a way which seems to forshadow 

the projected future administrative organisation of the provinces. 
The departmental boundaries have been respected and will, it is 
announced, be maintained. Each region groups a number of departments 
under the ‘governorship! of the Prefect, named Regional Prefect, 

of the Prefecture which gives its name to the region. His work 

in his own Department is done by a newly appointed Prefcct=Delegate. 


VASP It was announced that increasing powers were to be conferred 
on the Regional Prefects, who were to be held responsible for the 
working of the administration of their region. They exercise 
authority over agricultural and industrial production, over the 
food supply, labour, transport, and public works. Provision is 
made for monthly meetings of the Secretaries of State and the 
Regional Prefects, at which the Prefocts bring forward problems 
connected with their respective Regions and recdive instructions 
from the Ministries. To each regional Prefect is attached an 
'Intendant de Police', responsible to the Prefect for the police 
services of the Region / Note: see also 'The French Judicial 

System under Vichy' RR V/12/i 7, 


O06 It was early proposed that tho Regional Prefect should have 
the assistance of a Regional Council, appointod, half by himself, 
half by recognised civil groups such as the French Legion, the 
Corporations, and delegates of Family organizations. Its function, 
like that of the Conseil National in relation to the Chief of State, 
was to be purely consultative. These couneils have, however, not 
yet been created, and an appeal was recently addressed to Laval 
(January 1943) by certain regionalist groups that they should be 
constituted. 


Ole The constitution by Laval of Departmental Councils (Conseils 
Ddpartementaux) might be construed as an attempt on his part to 
evade the full application of the regionalist programme and to 
restore to the Departments some of the responsibilities they would 
have. surrendered to the higher unit, the region. The elective 
General Councils (Conseils zénéraux} of the Third Republic which 
met twice yearly to debate on political, economic, and financial 
problems, and to discuss the departmental budget, were suspended in 
October 1940. They were replaced by Administrative Commissions 

of seven to nine members, prosided over by the Prefect, The members 
were nominated by the Minister of the Interior, but had to irclude 
three members of the former General Councils, one from each of the 
comrittees on finance, public works, and assistance, These in 

tuxn were replaced by the Laval Government by Departmontal Councils 
(27th August 1942), whose functions closely correspond to those of 
the old General Youncils, although political debates are rigidly 
excluded. Their members are golected on the proposal of the 
Prefect of the Department, subject to the approval of the Head of 
the Government, from the members of the Administrative Commission, 
the General Council, the 'Conseil d'tArrondissement'!, the mayors 


and Municipal Councils. It was announced that they would begin 
to function from the beginning of 1943, 


Economic Regionalism 


SL The principle of decentralisation has bedn applied to tho 
industrial and economic as well as to the administrative organisa- 
tion of France under the Vichy régime. Here again, theory or no 


a 
Te 


theory, the effect of Vichy measures has beon rather to svrengthen 
the control from the centre than to give more scope to rogional 
initiative, since the principle was adopted in order to make more 
effective the system of controlled economy (économie dirigée) 
which is fundamental to Vichy's economic policy. 


IS When the question of dividing the country into economic and 
industrial regions wasconsidered, a number of problems had to be 
resolved; and the ultimate solution was a rather complicated 
compromise. There still existed and still continue to function 
the twenty Economic Regions formed by the grouping of local 
Chambers of Commerce. The new administration rejected these as a 
basis for the new organisation, partly because they folt they were 
not sufficiently well established, partly bocause certain of them 
were divided by the demarcation line. Tne tong established mineral- 
ogical 'circonscriptions' of France found more favour because 

they corresponded more closely to the “istribution of certain 
specific industries. Finally there existed the newly constituted 
temporary Regional Prefectures, which were held to have been 
determined with too little appreciation of economic and industrial 
considerations. The present organisation of incustry is briefly 
as follows. 


OS The Ministry of Industrial Production appoints si: teen 
Inspectors=-General each responsible for an Industrial District. 
These coincide with a Regional Profecture, excopt that in certain 
cases a single Industrial District is made of two Regional 
Prefectures. The Inspector General is assistod by an Administrative 
Staff and a Consultative Committee composed of porsonalities 
representing the principal economic activitios of the District. 


OD « For distribution of raw materials to industry the organisa- 
tion is more complex. Coal, for example, for big and medium 
sized industries is distributed through nineteen regional centres, 
each covering four or five departments. Fuel and lubricating oil 
distribution uses the already existing departmental organisation 
established for rationing purposes, There is, however, a Regional 
Inspector in each administrative region to inform of departmental 
needs, tron and Steel are distributed through a central organisa- 
tion. 


56.4 Some attempt has been made under the Labour Charter (law of 
4th October 1941) to organise the professions regionally and also 
the various corporations set up for agriculture, sea fishing etc. 
Thus trade unions are organised on tho regional, instead of, as 
formerly, the departmental scale, the regional union being 
intermediary between the local and national unions. There has 
however been no indication of the regional unit to be used in 

this connection. In the case of the agricultural corporation, the 
region used approximates to the department. 


Cultural Regionalism under the Vichy Régime. 


37 Pétain, who placed his regionalist plan under the patronhge 
of Mistral, has sought to stimulate local life and activities in 
order to strengthen local self-consciousness, Ho himself has made 
tours through various regions, and the lead he has given has been 
followed by the Press and local organisations. Cne of the 
principal aims of most regionalist organisations was achieved 
when, in December 1941, it was decreed that optional instruction 
in local dialects should be given in schools; Various regional 
theatrical projects and the appearance of three new regional 
reviews testify to the awakening of regional intellectual 


activity. The study of local traditions and folklore has been 
stimulated. | 


— 0 


Fighting France and Regionalism 


O86 Preoccupation with the primordial task of defeating thé 
enemy and remoteness from present local happenings in France > 
have no doubt prevented Free Frenchmon abroad from paying much 
attention to the regionalist issue in its current aspect. 
Fighting France, particularly in the last two years, has no 
doubt evolved in the direction of a Jacobin and 'centralist! 
conception of French unity; but appeal to the special traditions 
and feelings of France's historic provinces has not been absent 
from Free French broadcasts, and the existence of a Breton 
group, 'Fidel Armor', with its magazine Sao Breiz, and of an 
association of exiled Alsatians and Lorrainers may be noted. 


S96 Professor Paul Vaucher, writing in the Political Scionce 
Quarterly (lst March 1942), described Vichy's ‘initiation of a 
comprehensive scheme of regionalism! as ‘an answer to a perennial 
demand by competent and disinterested reformers'. He considered 
that Pétain had, however, found it difficult to make rapid 
progress, since he was afraid to play into Germany! s hands 

by weakening the unity of France. None the less Petain had 
opened the way for the introduction of regionalism in France. 


_Conclusions 


40-6 It is evident that Vichy's regionalist and decentralizing 
programme, conceived at the very beginning of the régime, does 
not represent a revolutionary development in France. There had 
long existed a strong body of support for some such reform. 
Furthermore the circumstances of the defeat and the establishment 
of the demarcation line, favoured at least ad hoc measures of 
decentralization. However, despite the creation of a regional 
framework for France, Vichy's regional system would hardly give 
full satisfaction to regionalists and advocates of decentraliza- 
tion, since the apparent decentralization involved does not in 
practice delegate responsibility to the regional units of the 
State. Indeed it might be said that regionalism under Vichy 

has resulted in a greater degree of centralization, since it 

has strengthened the central control of the Governinent; and 

this development was favoured, not only by Vichy's desire to 
maintain as great political and administrative unity in France 


as was possible despite the German occupation, but also by Pétain's 


authoritarianism, exemplified by his statement that his military 
experience had taught him that it was easier to exercise an 
effective command through twenty subordinates (sce the Regional 
Prefects) than through ninety (sc. the Departmental Prefects). 
Within the Vichy Government, opposition to the regional systom 
sponsored by Alibert has come from Joseph Barthélemy, his 
Successor at the Ministry for Justice, who strongly favours 

the retention of the Department as the administrative unit, and 
whose influence probably dsatermined the choice of the Department 
as the subdivision of the rogions constituted by Vichy. Laval'ts 
institution of Departmental Councils would suggest that he too 
supports Barthélemy's view. 


14th May, 1943. Foroign Offico Research Department, 
: Balliol College, 
Oxford. 
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*. ‘~There have been a number of stories 


in neutral newspapers of a plot, or plots, 
to get rid of Laval. According to the 
Swiss press, for example, Hitler informed 
Pétain by letter on ist May that he 
had proof that "certain circles" were 
preparing a coup like that which led to 
Laval's dismissal in December, 1940, 
Whether or not Hitler did take any action, 
and whether or not Admiral Platon was 
implicated (as is alleged), it appears 
certain that in the first week or so of 
May some hundreds of officials and former 
army officers were rounded up by the 
Gestapo in Vichy, Lyons, Marseilles, 
Toulon and elsewhere. More recently 
the theme has been embroidered by 
Spanish newspaper correspondents in Paris: 
a group combining Action frangaise, “high 
ecclesiastics" and army officers returned 
from Tunisia is said to be plotting 
the removal of Laval and his associates °’ 
and the establishment of a "Regency" 
under Pétain. Though this is probably 
fantasy, it is certain that dissatisfaction 
with Laval is growing, not only among 
the French, but also apparently among 
those Germans who control propaganda 
from Paris. In the past week Radio 
Paris has launched its strongest attack 
fon the 


on the Vichy Government since Laval's 
return to power in April, 1942 (on the 
subject of the reléve), and, under cover 
of one of its normal attacks on black- 
marketing, has broadly hinted at official 
incompetence in the collection and 
distribution of food, 

Broadcasting on 28th May, Robert 
de Beauplan, the French Nazi commentator, 
said that he had received many letters 
legitimately complaining of the injustice 
and mismanagement of the reléve, which 


he described as "an unattractive and 


unpopular obligation." 


"Men comparatively old or infirm, 


men with families, ex-servicemen , 
even ex-prisoners have been sent to 


of health flaunt their idleness in 


young men, by some mysterious aid 
or graft, have evaded a task which 
has weighed heavily on others less 
favourably 
reason for being spared... There is 
also the scandal of the so-called 
‘special professions'..." 


The blame for injustices and loop-holes, 
he said, lay not with the Germans but with 
the Vichy officials, whom he accused of 


carelessness, stupidity, "red tape”, 


venality and a deliberate sabotage designed 
to create hardship and discontent and so 

to discredit: the reléve scheme. (To 

judge from recent changes brought against 
minor officials there is probably some 
truth in Beauplan's accusations.) The 


Germany, while young men in the best 


ts and cinemas... Well connected 


laced who had mush better 


reléve being Laval's particular responsibility, 


and the Germans being the chief sufferers 
from the results of its mismanagement, it 
appears that this criticiaem of Vichy officials 
in German-controlled propaganda is primarily 
directed against Laval, 

There is evidence that discontent 
with the reléve abated somewhat in the 
spring, partly because of the April lull 
in the conscription, and partly because 
letters from young conscripts in Germany 
to their families were less unhappy than 
seems to have been expected, But the 
reléve continues, and if the quota for 
the present three months is to be fulfilled 
the tempo of conscription is likely to 
be accelerated this month, 

The second broadcast which 
stressed Government responsibility for 


abuses was delivered on Sist May. 


" Hunger is at our gates, In three 
years France has exhausted her reserves... 
the granaries are empty, the land lies 
waste. Our farmers surfer from a 
shortage of fertilizers..." 
For all that the politicians who 

caused the war and the Anglo-Saxons who 

seized North Africa are blamed; but the 

broadcaster went on to point out the glaring 


discrepancies in the distribution of France's 


reduced supplies. An official of the Cereals 
Board on the same day stated that to tide 
over the gap between the harvests i; million 
quintals of wheat were required, and that 
there are i+ million producers of wheat 

/in Prance. 


in Prance. "Shall it be said that each of 
these peasants will not take a quintal to 


the miller to supply bread for our town 


workers? " 

The peasants until lately have 
been in many ways - and particularly in 
their access to good and plentiful food - 
the most privileged class in France, A 
recent report describes their mentality 
as a queer mixture of gross self-interest 
and patriotism, Many peasants are devoted 
listeners to the B.B.C. and confessed 
supporters of General de Gaulle: moreover 
they often hide men who are organizing 
underground resistance or are for some 
other reason “wanted” by the Gestapo. 

As the peasant lives well and his lander 
is well stocked, yet nothing will persuade 
him to share his good things with 

the under-rationed people from the towns 
and he profiteers at the expense of his 
own countrymen with the same unconcern 
as at the Germans' expense. In the 
view of some observers this attitude may 
in time bring its reward when enraged 
town workers take the law into their 
own hands and pillage the farms. 

Recently, however, Vichy has 
taken some belated measures to reduce the 
privileges of the peasants. A law 
published last month requires a census 
of ianded property and the compulsory 
cultivation of scheduled land under pain 

Jot 


of confiscation. One of the measures most 
resented is the requisitioning of horses at 
a fixed price far below that at which the 


horses can be replaced, and another is 


conseription into the railway guard (W,1.R. No.167). 
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RR V/2u/ii 


LABOUR ORGANISATION AND LEGISLATION IN FRANCE 


Summary 


le Growth and Evolution of Trade Unionism in France. 
The trade union movement developed late in Francé, 

trade unions being given legal existence only in 1884. 
The Confédération Générale du Travail (C.G.T.), founded 
in 1895, preserved until 1914 its revolutionary and 
syndicalist ideas. Collaboration with the Government 
during the last war, however, made it more favourable 

to the idea of reform through parliamentary action. 

In 1921 there was a split in the movement, and the 
Communists set up a confederation of their own. The 
structure of C.G.T. allowed for considerable independence 
on the part of local unions (Paras. 1 - 3). 


Ce Labour legislation up to 1936. Little progress 
was made in the introduction of labour legislation until 
after the war of 1914-1918. In 1919 the eight-hour day 
was madc law and collective contracts were given legal 
recognition. There was a steady growth in 
collaboration between the Government and the trade 
unions, and joint committees of workers and employers 
were set up for various purposes under Government 
auspices (Paras. 4 - 8). 


Be Trade Union Policy, 1918 to 1936. The C.G.T. 
Minimum Programmes of 1915 set out the principles later 
embodied in the Plan of 1934 - the nationalisation of 
monopolies and key industries, and State regulation of 
Conditions of work. Trade union membership fluctuated 
considerably, and there was competition between the C.G.T> 
éend Communist unions. A third confederation, the 
Confédération Générale des Travailleurs Chrétiens, was 
founded in 1919.. The main strength of the C.G.T. was 
ainong Government employees, and its influence in public 
affairs became increasingly strong in spite of the 
hostility of employerse. The C.G.T. adhered to the 
Ponular Front in 1935, and in 1936 it re-admitted the 
Communist unions (Parase 9 ~ 1). 


ly. The Popular Front Legislation. After the eélection 
of the Popular Front Government and the strikes of May - 
June 1936, the C.G.T. met the employerg’ organisation, and 
the Matignon Agreements were drawn up, recognising the 
forty-hour week, the principle of collective bargaining, 
paid holidays, and the institution of shop stewards, and 
providing for a general rise in wages. Legislation was 
Shortly brought in giving effect to these provisions, and 

in addition a law on compulsory conciliation and arbitration 
was passed at the end of 1936 (Paras. 15 = 2)-6 


5. The Decree-Laws of 1938 - 1939. Important 
modifications to the Popular Front labour legislation were 
brought in after the Munich Crisis by the Daladier decree- 
laws of November 1938 and Spring 1939. In particular 
much greater provision was made for overtime work, and 
for enforcing arbitration awards, The general strike 

of November 1938, called as a protest against the decree- 
laws, was a failure, and resulted in the dismissal from 
33), jobs of hundreds of trade union leaders (Paras. 21 = 

* 


\ 


6. . The War Period. On the outbreak of war in 
September 1939 drastic steps were taken to mobilise 
Labour, to lengthen hours of work, and to stabilise 
wagese The Communists were expelled from the C.G.T., 
ee) eaniaee the Government's war policy (Paras. 

=~ 29 . 


Te Labour Legislation since the Armistice. After the 
Armistice the problem was to deal with over a million | 
unemployed, and measures were taken to spread the 
available employment over as many men as possible. 

With the placing of German contracts in France unemploy- 
ment gradually decreased, When the campaign for the 
recruitment of labour for work in Germany started in 
1942, hours were increased, and the Laval Government 
brought in a law conscribing labour which was used to 
draft Frenchmen for work in Germany. (Parase 30 = 35) 


8. The Trade Unions since the Armistice. The 
disorganisation of the trade union movement efter the 
Armistice was completed by the dissolution of the C.G.T. 
and the other confederations, and not until the middle 
of 1941 did the unions resume their activities, 
Membership sank very low, and while only a very small 
proportion were pro-German a certain number of unions 
supported at first the Vichy Government and the Vichy 
Labour Charter, although the majority were hostile. 

An underground trade union movement was organised, and 
unity was finally achieved in opposition to the 
compulsory recruitment of labour for Germany. The 
C.G.T. Bureau was reconstituted underground and repre- 
sentatives came out to General de Gaulle. The French 
Committee of National Libération supports a return to the 
pre-war position. (Paras. 36 - 41) 
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RR V/2u/ii 
LABOUR ORGANISATION AND LEGISLATION IN FRANCE | 


ihe Growth and Evolution of Trade Unionism in France 


le . The development of trade unionism in France in the 


nineteenth century was delayed by the continued existence of 


the Loi 1é Chapelier passed by the Constituent Assembly 
in 1791 after the abolition of the old guilds. This law 
forbade the association of workers for the defence of 
their common interests. It was not abrogated until 
1884, when the Waldeck Rousseau law legalised the 
6éxisting state of affairs and permitted the formation 

of trade unions. These hac indeed been multiplying 
during the second half of the century, but had under- 
gone severe repression after the failure of the Paris 


Commune in 1871. They were now free to develop 
their organisation, and in 1886 the first national trade 
union congress was held at LyonsSe Subsequent 


congresses showed the division between two tendencies, 
one of which wanted close co-opération with the Socialist 
Party, while the other upheld the theory of an eventual 
overthrow of the capitalist order by means of the 
general strike. In 1895 the Confédération Générale 

du Travail (C.G.T.) was formed, but the struggle 
between the ‘'reformists', who believed in parliamentary 
action in co-operation with the Socialist party, and 

the ‘revolutionaries', or Syndicalists, who believed 

in direct action by the Trade Unions, continued. At 

the famous Congress of Amiens in 1906 the revolutionaries 
won, and a resolution known as the Charte d’Amiéens was 
passed which began : ‘The C.G.T., unconnected with any 
political doctrine, assembles all workers conscious 

of the struggle to be fought for the disappearance 

of the proletariat and the capitalist class'. The 
resolution advocated the use of the general strike for 
the eventual expropriation of the capitalists. It 
affirmed the right of all.trade union members to 
freedom of political and religious opinion, and claimed 
that the best results could be obtained by direct action 
and not through political parties. 


Ze The C.G.T. at this time was also anti-war and 
internationalist. It resolved in 1912 that in the 
event of war the workers should refuse to obey the 
mobilisation order and should seize the opportunity 

to take revolutionary action. But when war broke out 
in 1914, the C.G.T., led by Léon Jouhaux and in 

company with the Socialist Party, decided to collaborate 
with the Government in the ‘union sacrée'. Jouhaux 

sat on official committees, and it was not until 1915 
that an important minority both in the C.G.T. and in the 
Socialist Party took up an anti-war policy, later 
inspired by the Russian Revolution, and condemned 
compromise and collaboration with the Govermment. This 
minority in the C.G.T was composed partly of men who 
wanted affiliation to the Moscow Trade Union International 
(Profintern), and partly of anarchists who held to the 
old pure revolutionary doctrine of trade unionism. 

In 1921 the C.G.T, voted the exclusion of all affiliated 
organisations which were. under Communist influence, and 
with the founding in 1922 of the Confédération Générale 


du Travail Unitaire jh CoG T.U.), affiliated to the 


Fa 


mn 
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Profintern, the schism was complete. It had led to 

a great fall in total trade union menkership, already 
reduced from 2,400,000 at the beginning of 1920 to 
1,300,000 at the end of that year owing to the great 
strikes caused by economic disorder and the disappointed 
hopes of the workersSe: , | 


3e Up to the- split of 1922 the C.G.T. was the only 
central trade union organisation, and it has rémained 
by far the most important one, similar in many respects 
to the British Trade Union Congress. It is 
distinguished, however, from that body not only by its 
refusal to identify itself with the Socialist party, 

a refusal dictated by the tradition of French political 
theory and strongly influenced by the ideas of Proudhon; 
but also by its internal structure and the amount of 
independence which is allowed to the constituent unions. 
The following description presents the C.G.T. as it was 
imme diately before its disruption by the successive 
blows of the outbreak of war, the French collapse, and 
the inauguration of the Vichy régime, on the assumption 
that it has been under a temporary eclipse from which 
it will emerge in its previous shape. The C.G.Te is 
composed of two types of organisation: the national 
federations (such as the Miners' Federation) to which 
are affiliated the local trade unions of each 

industry or trade; and the Departmental Unions of 
trade unions, to which are affiliated all the, trade 
unions of the Department, to whatever industry they may 
belong. No union can belong to the C.G.T. unless it 
is ‘affiliated both to a national federation and to a 
Departmental Union. This double structure is 
accompanied by a large measure of independence on the 
part of local unions and national federations, cach 
union having the right to call a strike without 
antecedent approval from the C.G.T. It also gives 
unduly great influence to the Departmental unions, 

Since these are more numerous than the national 
federations, while the Confederal Commission, the main 
policy-making body, is composed of delegates one from 
6ach federation and each Departmental union. This 
commission elects an Administrative Committee composed 
of thirty-five trade union leaders of the Paris region 
proposed by their respective unions or federations, 
pilus an unspecified number.of propaganda delegates, and a 
Bureau of eight headed by the Secretary General. The 
Congress of the C.G.T. was held every two years, each 
union having the right to one direct vote. Unions with 
more than a certain number of members had the right each to 
send a delegate, the others being represented by the delegates 
of the Departmental unions and national federations 

who were allocated on a proportional basis (decision of 
the Congress of 1938). 


Labour Legislation up to 1936 


&. | ##$From 1841 onwards various laws were passed limiting 
hours of work in France, but no system of State | 
inspection was established until 1883. During the 

last two decades of the century, concurrently with the 
rapid development of trade unionism, factory inspection 
was organised, and a considerable body of social legis- 
lation came into existence. In 1900 a law provided for 
the gradual introduction of the ten-hour day in 

factories employing men, women, and children; and the 


eB 


Govermment began granting an eight-hour day to some of 
its employees. In 1906 the Ministry of Labour was 
create de Throughout this period the existence of 
Government factories, such ‘as arsenals and match and 
tobacco factories (both State monopolies), enabled the 
Government to set the pace in the improvement of labour 
conditions. Under a law of 1899 the State had power 
to regulate conditions of work in factories engaged on 
Government orders, in consultation with employers' 

and workers’ associations, and this power was 
extensively used during the war of 1914 - 1918 by the 
Socialist Secretary for Armaments, Albert Thomas, who 
afterwards became the virtual founder, and the first 
Director General, of the International Labour 
Organisation. 


5. The war of 1914-18 saw a great step forward 
taken in Labour legislation, the more so since, as Thomas 
himself later pointed out, the workers’ organisations 
came to realise at this time that only through 
Government action could some of their aspirations be 
fulfilled. In 1915 a general minimum wage-law for 
home workers was passed and provision made for its 
application through joint commissions of workers and 
employers set up in each Department by the prefects. 
Shop stewards (délégues d'atelier) were instituted 
in most important factories, but after the war their 
appointment lapsed.  Workers' delegates had been 
inspecting the security of mines since 1890. 


66 In 1919 the workers obtained the eight-hour 

day and forty-cight hour week by a law that provoked much 
opposition from employers, Its application was, however, 
Slow, and some trades had not obtained it even by 1936. 
In the same year collective contracts were given the 
force of law, but the hostility of employers prevented 
their general extension, and only where the workers were 
powerfully organised were they able to obtain them. 

Out of as many as 1,942 contracts drawn up between 

1919 and 1926 only forty still remained in force in 

1932.6 Their general application was recommended in 
1934 by the National Economic Council. The 

Government granted paid holidays to its employees 

after the war of 1914-18, and a few private employers 
followed suit. 


Te After the war of 1914-18 there was a steady 
development in collaboration between the trade unions 
and the Government. In industrial disputes there 
was growing recourse by the workers to the Ministry 
of Labour, to prefects, labour inspectors, mayors, 
and other authorities, these officials being asked to 
use their good offices. The C.G.T. supported plans 
for an extension of the conciliation machinery set up 
by a law of 1892. <* The old institution of ‘Conseils 
de Prud'hommes' came into frequent use in settling 
conflicts between individual workers and their 
émployerse These courts, composed of elected 
representatives of employers and workers, judged local 
labour disputes on principles of equity, and appeal 
could be made from them to the civil courts. The 
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principle of joint committees of workers and employers, 
embodied in the Conseils de Prud'hommes, in the 
Departmental cost-of-living committees, and in the 
Conseil Supérieur du Travail which considered most 
labour legislation, came to be widely accepted. 

Some industries, notably: public utilities, had joint 
committees to consider questions of pensions, wages, 
welfare, and security. | 


8. Unemployment insurance also received encourage-~ 
ment during and after the war of 1914-18. The State 

had subsidised the trade union unemployment funds 

since 1905. In 1914 a National Unemployment Fund was 

set up to encourage and subsidise municipal and 
Departmental funds, and it was managed locally by joint 
committees. There was, however, no nationally- 
organised scheme of unsmployment insurance or 

assistance, and as a result French unemployment statistics 
were always very defective. 


Trade Union Policy, 1922 - 1936 


9° The collaboration of the trade unions with the 
Government during the war of 1914-18 was largely 

re sponsible for their changed attitude, characterised 
as 'reformism' and reflected in the C.G.T. Minimum 
Programme of 1918. This Programme indicated a 
renunciation of the revolutionary, general strike 
tactics preached before the war, and a new conviction 
that the advancement of the working-class was bound up 
with the economic prosperity not only of France but of 
the world. On the international side the Programme — 
supported the League of Nations and the return to 

free trade, controlled by an international office of 
transport and distribution. It called for the recog- 
nition of the right to belong to a trade union and the 
general acceptance of collective contractsSe Lt 
demanded the constitution of a National Economic 
Council and regional councils on which the trade unions 
should be represented, the full development of economic 
resources and inventions, and the prevention of 
voluntary restriction of production. Where monopolies 
had sprung up, the State should take over production 
through a public board or co-operative representing 


producers and consumers; and where individual enterpriss 
still functioned, conditions of work and the limitation 
of profits should be regulated by the State. 


10 No response having been made to these demands by 
the Government, the C.G,T. set up in 1919 its own 
National Economic Council, composed of representatives 
of the co-operative societies, the civil servants’ 
association, and of technicians’ associations as well as 
of the trade unions, The Council was divided into nine 
sections and brought out some useful reports. In 1925 
the Herriot Government adopted the idea and a National 
Economic Council was set up under the Prime Minister, 
its composition being almost identical with that of the. 
6arlier body with the addition of ge tht representatives. 
It became an important institution 6ér 1934, when it 
was given specific powers to examine certain problems. 
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lle Trade union membcrship Ciring the ninetcéen- 
twenties and early thirties was much affected by the 
struggle between the C.G.T. and the Communist unions 
and by the 6€conomic depression. Tradé unions in 
France séldom provide their members with insurance and 
other social benefits, as in England, so that this 
stabilising factor is absent and membership fluctuates 
considerably. From 550,000 in 1922 for the C.G.T. 
and C.G.1T.U. together, ménbership rose in 1926 to 
735,000 for the C.G.T. and 435,000 for the C.G.T.Ue, 
the rival Communist organisations. In 1950 the 
numbers were 884,000 and 349,000 respectively, and in 
1936, before the unification, 800,000 and 250, 000- 
A third confe Sod} fi the Confédération Frangaise des 
Travailleurs Chrétiens (C.F.T.C.), which had been 
founded in 1919, and was inspired by Catholic social 
doctrine and was therefore anti-Marxist, also came to 
play its part. It rejected the theory of the class- 
struggle, but participatec. in strikes and collaborated 
on occasion with the C.G.T. By 1934 it had 150,000 members. 


12. "he main strength of the C.G.T. was among 
Government employees, 90 per cent of whom were unioniséd. 
These included civil servants, post office officials, 
railwaymen, schqol .tsachers, local government smployeen, 
‘workers in Government factories, apsenals, and shipyards. 
The legality oy the civil servants. unions,was frequently 
contested. he public utilities industries were also 
well organised, while among strictly private industries 
the miners were the best organised. Unions in the 
métallurgical, textile, and building industries were 
small numerically but very active. The C.G.T.U. drew its 
members chiefly from the railwaymen, builders, and metal- 
workers, mainly in the Paris region. The C.F.T.C. was 
most powerful among black-coated workers and women 
workers. The strongholds of trade unionism as a whole 
were the Nord and Pas-de-Calais, Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, 
and Bordeaux, The comparatively small proportion of 
union members t>) the total working population may bé 
éxplained partly by the hostility of 6émployers, and 
partly by the character of the French industrial 
structure, where small-scale industry and a spipvit of 
strong individualism predominate. It has always been 
found difficult to organize workers working in small 
factories and workshops. The hostility of the larger- 
scale industrialists to the trade unions showed itself 
sometimes in an uncompromisingly negative attitude (as 
in the big metallurgical concerns); and sometimes in a 
well-méaning paternalism which provided many benefits, 
including family allowances, for the workers, but refused 


to recognises independent workers’ organisations. 


13-6 The C.G.T., in spits of its comparatively low 
membership from 1920 to 1936, exercised increasing in- 
fluence in public affeirs under the»leadership~of 
Léon Jouhaux, its Secretary-General from 1909 to 190. 
It was consulted by the Government on most matters of 
social legislation, and it gradually drew nearer to the 
Socialist Party. Jouhaux's 'reformism' led him to 
welcome social reforms brought about by pressure on 
parliament and to consider an alliance with the 
Socialists on electoral issués. In 1934 the C.G.T. 
issued its Plan, a logical continuation and development 
of the Minimum Programme of 1918, calling for the 
, nationalisation of credit and banking, and of key 

. industries. It proposed a great scheme of public 
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works and demanded the establishment of the forty-hour 
week, collective contracts etc., When the Rassemblce 
ment Populaire was formed in 1935 ss the coalition 
which was to result in the victory of the Popular 
Front, the C.G.T. adhered to it, and large parts of 
the Plan were incorporated in the Popular Front 
programms. 


lu. In 1936, following the alliance between 
Socialists and Communists, the C.G.T. and C.G.T.U. 
fused, the bureau of the re-united C.G.T. being 
formed of six o14 C.G.T. and two Communist leaders. 
The same process was followed in all the different 
unions, and the C.G.T.U. disappeared. The union 
lasted until September 1939, The influx of members 
to all the trade unions in 1936 brought the numbers 
of the new C.G.T. up to 4,800,000, while the C.F.T.C. 
claimed half-a-million members. A new confederation 
also appeared, the Confédération des Syndicate 
Professionnels Frangais (C.S.P.F.), inspired by 

La Rocque's sémi-Fascist social doctrine and treated 
with great suspicion by both C.G.T. and C.F.T.C. 


The Popular Front Legislation 


15 Between the victory of the Popular Front in the 
élections of May 1936 and the actual installation of 
the new Government (in which the Communists refused 

to participate) a great wave of stay-in strikes broke 
out, particularly in Paris, the number of 6Btrikers 
being estimated at one million at the beginning of June. 
The movement was spontaneous and unorganised, being 

the expression of the workers' resentment against the 
unemployment and shortetime and the fall in money 

wages caused by the economic depression, and of their 
intention to make the most of the election of the 
Popular Front and to force the hand of the new 

Governmé nt. It was contrary to the policy of the 
C.G.T., which was quite unable to control the strikes 
and accused the employers of having rendered the — 
trade unions helpless in the face of such strikes 

by having systematically boycotted trade union organisers 
and dismissed them from the factories. 


16. The Blum Government came into power on the 4th 
June and on the 7th it brought about, on the initiative 
of the 6émployers according to Léon Blum, the Matignon’ 
agreements, when representatives of the C.G.eT. and the 
Confédération Générale du Patronat Frangais (0.G.P.F. ) 
met together and agreed on a general twelve per cént 
rise in wage-ratées, fifteen per cent for the lowest 
and seven per cent for the highest wages. The ~ 
principles of collective bargaining, paid holidays, 
Shop stewards, and the forty-hour week were also 
recognised. The strikes gradually subsided, and the 
Government at once brought in its bills for labour 
reform. These were the law of 20th June on paid 
holidays, the law of 2lst June on the forty-hour week, 
the law of the 26th June on collective contracts, and — 
the law af 3lst Degember on concilintion and arbitration. 
These lews stipulated that the normal working-class 
should not exceed forty hours; that every worker 
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Should get a fortnight's holiday with pay each year; 
that conditions of work should be regulated for each 
industry and each region ‘by collective contracts drawn 

up between the most representative employers’ and workers' 
organisations; and that labour disputes should be 
submitted to conciliation and compulsory arbitration, 
without prejudice, however, to the right to strike. 


1l/- The law on collective contracts embodied and 
6xtended the earlier law of 1919, and gave to such contracts 
the force of law. Contracts could be made for a 
Single factory, or for a particular industry, either in 
a region, or throughout the whole country; once drawn 
up for a single factory a collective contract could be 
extended on the decision of the Minister .of Labour to 
all other similar undertakings in the same regione. The 
advice of the National Economic Council was generally 
taken in this matter. Collective contracts had been 
drawn up in most of the big industries by the autumn of 
1936, and usually contained, in addition to regulations 
on wages and conditions of.work, certain general 
declarations, such as the’right of all workers to belong 
to the trade union of their choice, and the undertaking 
by employers not to make union membership a factor in their 
decisions to dismiss or employ a worker. The law on 
collective contracts required that all such contracts 
should contain provision for the institution of shop 
stewards in all factories employing more than ten 
workers, to be elected by the workers and employees 

for the purpose of presenting cemands and griévances 

to the management. The wage increases established 

in the collective contracts varied according to the 


bargaining power of the organisations concerned. 

In some cases a sliding scale, whereby wages moved with 
the cost of living, was set up, and in March 1938 a 

law provided for the révision of wages if the cost of 
living should have risen by 10 per cent unless it was 
proved to be “incompatible with the economic condition’ 
of the industry concerned. 


18. The labour disputes which arose, chiefly in 
connection with the rising cost of living, induced the 
Government to re-organise the existing machinery of 
conciliation and arbitration. After the devaluation 
of the franc in October 1936 provision was made for the 
compulsory arbitration of wage disputes arising out of - 
increases in the cost of living, while the law of the 

31st December made arbitration obligatory before any 
strike or lock-out. Each side had to choose an arbiter, 
and in case of disagreement the Minister of Labour had 

to choosé a supér-arbiter from whose decision there was 

no appeal. In the following month complicated concil- 
iation machinery was set up with Departmental and national 
conciliation committees. In March 1938 a law made 
obligatory the insertion in collective contracts of a 
clause providing for the establishment of a conciliation 
committee, with equal representation for employers and 
workers and presided over by the prefect or his 
representative. Each side also had to appoint arbiters. 
A Higher Court of Arbitration was set up in April 1938. 
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19. The forty-hour week was interpreted in most 
collective contracts as a five-day week of eight hours 
a day, but no such stipulation was made in the law 
itself, It was applied gradually during 1936 and 
1937, and certain provision was made for overtime, 
‘particularly for industries and firms working on ré- 
armament orders. Most of the décreés applying the 
forty-hoaur week made provision for overtime, to be. 
fixed by the Ministery of Labour and the Minister 
concerned, in the interests of national defence. 


20 « After the fall of the second Blum Government in 
April 1938 various measures were taken increasing the 
amount of overtime allowed, and a decreé-law of the 
2uth May gave to the llinister of Labour power to allow 
a forty-eight hour working week wherever it was needed, 
ovcrtime being paid at 25 per ccnt above the normal 
raté. Further grants of supplementary hours were 
made during the summer, and the provision that firms 
working overtime must not dismiss any personnel was 
remove de 


The Decresé-Laws of 1938 - 1939 


ele In October 1938, after the Munich crisis, the 
Deladier Government obtained power to promulgate a 
series of decreé-laws, and inmortant laws affecting 
labour came into force, moditying the legislation of 
1936. Employers were authorised to impose overtime 
up to a forty-eight hour week on their workers merely 
With the approval of the inspectors of labour, and the 
six-day working week became the rule. Overtime above 
this limit had to be authorised by the Ministry of 
Labour. Overtime was paid at a rate varying from 

5 per cent to 25 per cént over the normal tariff, and 
punishment could be imposed for refusal to work 
overtime or for contravention of the laws on hours of 
worke Paid holidays were staggered so as to 
interfere less with the work of the factory. The 
functions of shop stewards were limited and conditions 
fixed for their election and eligibility. Finally 
fines were imposed on any party which refused to 
apply an arbitration award. 


22. These decree-laws were greeted with protests by 
the trade unions, and the C.G.T. threatened to call a 
general strike. It was suggested later that the C.G.Te 
would have withdrawn this threat had it not bee6én for 
pressure from the Communists within its ranks. The 
strike was a failure and led to the dismissal from their 
jobs of many trade union léaders and to much bitterness 
within the C.G.T. itself, already divided between those 
like Belin who had supported Munich and those like 


Jouhnayx who had either attacked or reluctantly accepted 
ite 


236 A new series of decree-laws in the spring of 
1939 destroyed the remnants of the forty-hour week while 
retaining it in principle. Factories working on” 
réeearmament were authorised to work a sixty-hour week 
or even longer. Overtime was paid only for work in 
excess of forty-five hours, and then at a rate of 5 per 
cent over the normal tariff. The working-eweek in 
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Government service was fixed at forty-five hours with- 
out extra pay. 


The War Period 


2h. lhe mobilisation of the French people in time 

‘of war had already bcen prepared by the law of llth July 
1938, and on the outbreak of war in 1939 its provisions 
were immediately applicd in the requisitioning of 
factories and their personnel, the reservation of skilled 
mén placed under military law (affectés spéciaux), and 
Government control of labour recruitment. A series 

of decreé-laws in September, October, and November 19359 
laid down conditions of work for the duration of the 

Wale | 


256 Collective contracts remained in force and could 
be revised, in the case of industries not working for 
national defence, by agreement of those concerned and 
with the approval of the Minister of Labour, who could 
himself modify any contracts or arbitral awards 
incompatible with the requirements of production, and 
could also fix wagé-scalés. In concerns working for 
national dcefence, wages and working-conditions were 
stabilised as from lst September 1939, and could be 
revisec only by joint decision of the Minister of 
Labour and the Minister concerned. The working 

weék in any factory could be prolonged up to 60 hours, 
and where firms were working round the clock on 
national defence, a weekly average of seventy-two hours 
might be allowed with the authorisation of the labour 
inspector. Women and children were not to work more 
than sixty hours a week or ten hours a day. Shortly 
before the cefeat it became evident that these long 
hours were not profitable, but there was time to 
introduce only one amendment, reducing the hours of 
women and children in the Paris region to fifty a week. 


26, Overtime above forty hours a week was paid at 
sixty per cent of the normal wage, the remaining forty 
per cent being paid by the employer into a National 
Solidarity Fund which helped tao finance allowances 
to soldiers and their families, Where the statutory 
holiday had not been grantec before the end of 1939, 
workers had to be given monetary compensatione 


2/- The régime of shop stewards was altered, elections 
now béing forbidden in order to eliminate Communist 
influence. Shop stewards were to be appointed by 

the most representative legal workers' organisation, and 
in concerns working for national defence they had to be 
approved by the Ministry of Labour. 


28. The, expulsion of the Communist officials from the 
C.G.T. took place after the Russian invasion of Poland 
and the Communist justification of this action fiote: 
see paper on *Communisnm!/, On 13th September 1939 the 
non-Communist majority of the Confederal Bureau passed 
a resolution declaring that no further co-operation was 

ossible with those who would not condemn the Soviet 
overnment's attitude, and this resolution was endorsed 
at once by sSaventéeen non-Cammunist members of the 
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Administrative Committee, and later, on the 25th 
September, by 24 against 5 (Conmunists) and two 
abstentions at a regular meeting of the 
Administrative Comittee, This was followed by 
Similar declarations on the part of all the trade 
unions, and the Communists were everywhere excluded. 
Considerable difficulty was found in re-forming some 
of the unions, particularly in the Paris region, and 
C.G.T. membership fell to 1,209,000 in February, 190. 


29 6 Collaboration between the C.G.T. and the 
Government was organised early in the war, and on 

9th October, under the auspices of the Minister for 
Armaments, representatives of the C.G.T. and the 
C.G.P.F. (the employers' confederation) drew up the 
Majestic Agreement, (so called after the hotel in 
which the Ministry of Armaments was housed), declaring 
their ‘unanimous accord' for the prosecution of the 
ware The C.G.Te. Confederal Commission meeting in 
January 1940 approved this policy of class sollabvration, 
and Jouhaux in April declared it to be the ‘basis of 
the national economy’. It was pointed out, however, 
that collaboration could not be one-sided and must 
depend on the co-operation of employers as well as of 
workers. This co-operation was questioned at times, 
but a further declaration of agreement was made in 
May 1940 after the German attack in answer to the 
urgent call for increased productione 


Labour Legislation Since the Armistice 


i. or After the defeat of France in 1940 the country 
found itself in a position the reverse of that 
encountered at the beginning of the war. Instead 

of having to lengthen hours and make the most 

efficient use of scarce manpower, the problem was now 
to déal with mass unemployment, With the 
demobilisation of the army the numbers of unemployed 
rosé to over a million, and drastic measures were > 
taken to absorb labour into industry and agriculture, 
and to remove from the labour market those persons 

who could be expected to find « livelihood in other 
WAYS8e This, rather than abstract theories regarding 
the position of women, was the reason for the exclusion 
of women from certain occupations and for the 
6éncouragement given to married women not to go out 

to work. /Note: _see also paper on “Social Organisation | 
and Legislation'7. These provisions were, in any 
casé, never enforced and were cventually abrogated 

in July 1942. 


351 Various laws and decrees were promulgated during 
the summer and autumn of 1940 with a view to spreading 
the available. employment over as large a number of 
persons as possible. Employers were requested to 
dismiss workers who had recently left agriculture for 
industry and women whose husbands were earning, in order 
to make room for the priority classes: demobilised 
soldiers, fathers of large familiés, wounded 6x-service 
men, and workers whose re-cmployment.was provided for 
in collective contracts. Government employees and other 
workers were forbidden to take up paid work outside 
their own jobs, and the numbers of.foreign workers in 
Government service were reduced. An Unemployment 
Office was set up which formed groups of unemployed 

men and put them to work on building, forestry or 
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other schemes of general interest. Special schemes 
were worked out and applied to combat unemployment in 
the intellectual professions. Unemployment assistance 
was reorganised and became available to all Frenchmen 
and foreigners, unemployed and in part-time employment, 
who registcred with a labour exchange and who did not 
refuse any offer of employment made to them by the 
exchange. Provision was made for the abolition of 
local unemployment funds and for the payment of 
assistance through the labour exchange, while family 
Allowances were henceforth grantec to the unemployed. 
No person réecéiving assistance could refuse to under- 
take work required of him; and partly for this 

reason, and partly because the old stigma on asking for 
assistance still remained, large numbers of unemployed 
did not register with the labour exchanges. | 


352 « Hours of work were altered, again with the object 
of absorbing as many men as possible into employment. 
The principle of the forty-hour week was maintained, but 
prefects were given power to fix a lower working-waek 
for particular factories, occupations, or aréabe in 
most cases a thirty-hour week was fixed, but the limit 
varied frou twenty-four to thirty-six hours weekly. In 
coalemining, however, 2a fifty-four hour week was 
maintained. Provision for overtime up to a forty- 
¢ight hour week was made, permission for any further 
6éxtension having to be obtained from the labour 
inspector. Average weekly hours worked in industry 
and commerce féll to 36.3 in January 1941 and rose to 
39.6 in October 1941. 


33- The social legislation of 1936 was maintained in 
principle, the pre-war collective contracts, with the 
exception of such provisions as those for a sliding wage- 
scale, remaining in force and the right to holidays with 
pay being retained. This legislation was extended 

in March 1941 to employees of persons in the liberal 
professions, anc certain cther categories of workers 
who had not hitherto profited by it. Improve d 
provision was made for the prevention of accidents 

in factories. Wages remained, in principle, 

stabilised at the level of September 1939; but early 
in 1941 the Government ordered the raising of 
‘abnormally low' wages all over the country in view of 
the rising cost of living, while in May 1941 a general 
Supplementary allowance was granted to all wage- 
earners, and later to civil servants and salaried | 
officials. But wages never caught up with the rising 
cost of living, and promises of a general wage-increase 


in 1942 could not be fulfilled owing to a German vetoe 


36 The €conomic situation of 1940 changed with the 
growing German penetration of French industry, and much 
of the legislation outlined above had to be reversed 
to fit in with German demands for French labour in 192. 
Modifications to the legal working-hours were made as a 
result of the temporary economic revival brought about 
by the placing of German contracts in France, and 

of the reduction of unemployment from a million in 
October-November 1940 to 550,000 in March 1941 and to 
143,000 in April 1942. The Government had already, 
in March 1941 issued an order increasing the working~ 
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week to forty-eight hours in metallurgy, building, 
and public industries. The principle of the forty- 
hour week was upheld; but overtime, at the uniform 
rate of 10 per cent above the normal tariff, was paid 
Only for hours worked in excess of forty-eight. 
- Permission for work exceeding fifty-four hours a week 
and ten a day had to be obtained from the labour ine 
spector. Early in 1942 the German authorities .in 
Occupied France began fixing minimum hours in under- 
takings of all kinds in order to facilitate their 
campaign of recruiting workers for Germany; while the 
Sauckel decree of August 1942 on labour in German- 
occupied territories ordered a fifty-four hour 
minimum week in the Northern Zone. 


356 A further instance of the drive for production 
was the Vichy decree forbidding the insertion in 
collective contracts of clauses restricting piece- 

work payment, efficiency bonuses and mechanical 
improvements and overtime, or any other provisions 

which might hinder an increase in production. This 
decree affected all collective contracts. The two 

main pillars of the 1936 legislation, the forty- 

hour week and freely-negotiated collective contracts, 
were thus swept away The final step in the regim- 
entation of labour in France was accomplished by the law 
of 4th September 1942, which gave the Government power 
to conscribe all Frenchmen between eighteen and fifty, 
and women between twenty-one and thirty-five, for work 
'in the national interest’, and which instituted strict 
Government control over labour recruitment and dismissal. 
This measure was introduced as a means of avoiding direct 
German conscription of labour in France, and was used by 
the Laval Government to draft labour for work in 

Germany e The total occupation of the country in 
November 1942 brought no change in the legal position 
but resulted in a great speed-up in the deportation of 
French workers to Germany. By the end of 1943 there 
were at icast 700,000 French workers in Germany. excluding 
prigoners of war. 


the Trade Unions Since the Armistice 


36. The defeat of France brought chaos and disunion 
to the trade union movement as to so many others. The 
C.GeT. and the other confederations of both workers 
and employers were dissolved, and a threat of 
dissolution also hung over the trade union federations 
and Departmental Unions. . The Civil Servants’ unions 
were abolished and replaced by State-controlled 
associations. As a trade union paper openly stated 
in December 1942 'a wave of repression swept down on 
the working class after June 1940', and the trade 
unions were everywhere attacked. The 6ex-C.G.T., as 
it was called, split into three main groups: a very 
small proportion turned to collaboration with Germany, 
stressing the social side of National Socialism; a 
second group led by René Belin, former assistant 
secretary of the C.G.T. and Minister of Labour in the 
Vichy Government until April 1942, accepted the new © 
régime but clung to the ideas of the Popular Front; 
while a third group inspired by Léon Jouhaux, who was 
however imprisoned by Vichy and later taken to Germany, 
organised an underground movement and later worked in 
with the de Gaullist and other groups of resistance. 
But while the great confederations remained officially 
dissolved, the opinions which they had embodied , 
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continued to be represented, and some of their leading 
officials set up legal or illégal committecs to carry 
on propaganda and to protect trade union interests. 

The Christian unions from the bcginning took a firm 
stand against any attempt by the State to reginent the 
trade unions, and in Novesiber 1940 three Catholic and 
.. Mine ex-C.G.T. leaders drew up a manifesto which made 
six main points; (1) Trade Unionism must be ‘anti-— 
capitalist; (2) it must accept the subordination of 
the. individual interest to the general interest; (3) 

it must take its full place in the State but no more 
than that place; (4) it must uphold respect for the 
human person without consideration of race, religion, 
or opinions; (5) it must be free; (6) it must work 
for international co-operation. This manifesto was 
Widely circulated. he Communist unions, which had 
one underground after their expulsion from the C.G.Te 
er parae 28), took a leading part in the underground 
workers' movement after June 1941, i.¢. the entry of 
the U.S.S.R. into the war. 


37. In 1941 the trade union national federations and 
Departmental unions, which retaincc legal existence, 
gradually took un some of their activities again, 
although membership had sunk very low anc most of the 
federations were now only skeletons. In the 

Southern "unoccupied" zone a re-grouping movement was 
organised by Belin's supporters round ths trade union 
paper Au Travail, representing the pacifist, pro- 
Munich wing of the C,G.T. ‘this group supported a 
policy of class collaboration, but attacked the anti- 
Social attitude of the majority of employers, and 
advocated the independence of trade unionism vis-a-vis 
political parties and the Government, as originally 
laid down by the Charte d'Amiense. By its continued 
support of the Vichy Governnent up-to-date, however, 

it has incurred the condemnation of the “resisting” 
trade unionists. These were represented by the (legal) 
Paris Comité d'Etudes Economiques et Syndicaleés 
grouping the majority of the trade unions and organised 
by Jouhaux's supporters and by C.F.T.C. leaders Face 
also below Para. 41). 


38. In October 1941 the Vichy Labour Charter was 
published. It claimed to be an attempt to provide 
machinery that would abolish the class struggle and 
prepare the way for a corporative system. It professed 
the desire to raise the social and material status of 
the workers, but also showed the intention, by dividing 
up working-class forces, of preventing the re-emergence 
of a general, political movement of the workers. It 
tried to tame and tie down the trade unions, giving the 
worker an interest in his factory and his trade, but 
preventing him from envisaging anc discussing with other 
workers any general change in the condition of the 
working-class as a whole. Thus separate workers’ unions 
for each trade were maintained, but they were not allowed 
to form unions with workers in other trades (the powerful 
Departmental unions were thus outlawed), and their most 
important functions were taken away from them and 
entrusted to the social committecs. These comnittecs, 
the corner-stone of the Labour Charter, were to exist : 
in the factory, and on the local, regional, and national 
scale for each occupation (famille professionnelle) of 
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which there were to be. twenty-nine, including the 
liberal professions. Employers, technicians, and 
workers were to be equally represented on the social 
committees which would settle questions of wages and 
conditions of work, the national social committees 
rerulating conditions in the industry as a whole. 
Trade union membership was to be compulsory for all 
workers, and the different trade union movements were 
to be obliged to merge into a single movement with one 
trade union organisation for each industry. Strikes and 
lockouts were forbidden and arbitration was made 
compulsorye 


39 « The application of the Labour Charter was very 
Slow; and when Laval returned to power in April 1942 
and Lagardelle replaced Belin at the Ministry of Labour, 
a different emphasis was laid on its interpretation. 

An attempt was made to conciliate the old trade unions 
by promising that employers would not be allowed to 
dominate the factory social committees, and that the 


trade unions would be able to elect their own representatives 


on the local, regional, and national social committceése 

Up to date social committees have been set up in most 
factories and a few local and regional social committees, 
and unified trade unions have been éestablishede But with 
the intensification of labour deportations to Germany the 
Labour Charter dropped into the background and became 
moribund. 


LO » The attitude of the old trade unions to the Labour 


Churter was at first suspicious anc later definitely hostile, 


while the mass of the workcrs were too severely oppressed 
by poverty and undernourishment to show much more than 
indifference. There was-unanimous feeling that the 
Departmental unions should be preserved, and that provision 
should be made for the eventual association of workers 

in the management of industry. Many C.G.T. leaders were 
not averse to the unification of the trade unions, knowing 
that their own movement was by far the most powerful, 

but the Christian unions refused absolutely to accept this 
provisione After November 1942 the Charter shared in the 
discredit attaching to all Vichy institutions. The 
Government tried hard to conciliate the old trade ywnions 
and to secure their collaboration, but met with 
comparatively little success. Some leaders in Paris 
allowed themselves to be drawn into organisations dominated 
by 'collaborationists' in the belief that they might 
thereby preserve the old trade union structure; but 

the conscription of labour for Germany roused the whole 
tradé union movement to revolt, anc wnited it in resistence 
to Vichy and to the Germans. 


ile The growing strength of the resistance movement 
throughout 1943 encouraged the trade unions to re-inforce 
their permitted activities under cover of thsirilegal facade 
by powerful underground activity. In the Southern Zone 
the Movement Ouvriér Frangais was set up in 1942 by O.G.T. 
and C.F.T.C. leaders and worked in close touch with the 
"Gaullist" resistance movements, and with the Comité 
d'Etudes Syndicales in Paris. . The Communists had 
separate Oomités d'Union Syndicale et d'Action and urged 
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direct action and active resistance upon the more 
cautious C.G.T. unions. The Confederal Bureau of the 
C.GeT. was reconstituted underground in the middle 
of 1943 and included Communist members, although the 
_fedérations and unions were reluctant to re-admit the 
Communists and the fusion remains incomplete. Two 
representatives, MM. Guigui and Buisson were sent 

to London to General de Gaulle, and the principle 

of a return to the pre-war trade union position has 
been accepted by the French Committee of National 
Liberation. 


25rd November, 1943. F.O.Re De 
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1. The development of trade unionis: in France in the nineteenth 
contury was Gclayed by the continued existence of the Loi le Chapelicr 
passed by the Constituent Assenbly in 1791 after the abolition of the 
o14 guilds. This law forbeie the association of workers fer the 
defence of their comson interests. It was not abrogeted until 188k, 
when the waldeek-louseeau lew legealieed the existing state of 
affairs and permitted thé formation of trade unions. These hed 
indeed been aultiplying during the second half of the century, but 
hed undergene severe repression after the failure of the Paris Comme 
in 1871. They were now free to develep their organisation, «nf in 
1886 the first national trade union congress wes held at ‘yons. 
Subsequent eongresses showed the division between two tendencies, one 
ef whieh wanted elese co-operation with the toeialist Party, while 
the other upheld the theory of an eventual overthrow of the espitalist 
order by means of the ceneral strike. In 1995 the Confédératicn 
GGnérale du Travail (C.G.T.) was forsed, but the struggle between 

the *refornists’, who believed in perliasentery ection in eo-cperation 
with the Seeielist party, and the ‘revolutionaries', or syndicaliste, 
who believed im direet ection by the Trede Unions, continued. At the 
famous Congress of saiens in 1906 the revolutionaries won, and 
resolution known as the Charte 4’ smiens vas pessed which beyen: 

"The C.G.Te, anoonnected with eny pelitieal deetrine, aseeables ai) 
werkers conseiecus of the struggle te be fought for the disappearance 
of the proletariat and the capitelist eless’. The resolation 
edvoeated the use of the generel strike for the eventual expropriation 
of the capitelistse. It affirued the right of ell trade union acabers 
to freedoa of political and religious opinicn, and eleimed that the 
best resulte could be obtained by direct action and not through 
pelitieal parties. 

2. The GeGeT. at thie time was alse onti-ver ond interneticnalict. 
It vesolved im 1912 thet in the event of war the workers should 
vefuse to obey the acbilisation erder ané should seise the oppertenity 
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‘to take revolutionary section. But when war broke cut in 1914, the 
Co@.Te, 10d ty Léon Jouhoux and in company with the Seeiclist Party, 
decided to ecllaborate with the Governeent in the ‘union saerée’. 
Jouheux sat on official eomsittess, and it wes not until 1915 thet an 
impertent ainerity beth in the ©.G.T. and im the Socialist Party — 
took up an anti-war policy, leter inspired by the Russian Revoluticn, 
end econdecned Gonpronise and colleberation with the dovernmsent. This 
minority in the ©.G.T. was coupesed partly of men who wanted affilis- 
tien to the “eseow Trede Union International (?Profintern), and partly 
of anarehiste whe held to the eld pure revolutionary doetrine of 
trade unionies. in 192) the C.G.T. voted the exelusion ef all 
affiliated ergenisations whieh were under Communist influence, ané 
with the founding in 1922 of the Confédération Générale du Treveil 
Uniteire (CeGeT.U.), affiliated to the Profintern, the schies wes 
complete. It had led to a great fall in totel trede union seqbership, — 
already redueed from 2,460,000 at the beginning of 1920 to 1, 500,000 
at the end ef thet year owing to the great strikes caused by ceonenic 
Giserder and the disappointed hopes of the werkers. 
3. Up te the split of 1922 the C.G.T. was the only central trace 
union organisation, and it has remained ty fer the uost inportant 
ene, sinilar in many respects to the British Trade Unien Congrese. 
It is distinguished, however, frou that body not only by ite refusal) 
te identify iteelf with the toeielist party, a refusal dietated 
by the tradition of Preneh political theory enc strongly influenced 
by the ideas ef Proughen; but also by its internal structure ani the 
asount of iméependence whieh is eliowed to the constituent union. 
The C.@.T. is gemposed of two types of organisation: the mational 
federations (eueh as the Miners’ Federation) to which are affiliated 
the leeal trsée unions of each industry or trate; and the Depart- 
nemtel Unions ef trade unions, to whieh are affiliated all the trade 
unions of the Department, to whatever industry they may belong. 
He union can belong te the C.0.T. unless it is effiliaeted beth te 
@ metional federation and to a Depertuentel Union. This deuwble 


structure is aseonpeniod by & large acesure of independense on the 
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part of leeel unions end mational federations, each union having 
the right te eal] a strike witheut antecedent approvel fron the 
CoG@eT. It alee gives unduly great influence te the Departaental 
unions, sinse these are wore mamereus then the national federations, 
while the Cenfeteral Comnittee, the main poliey-aeking body, is 
composed of delegates ome from eseh federation and each Depertuentel 
union. This eomsittee elects an Aduinistretive Comzission coupesed 
ef thirty-five trede union leaders of the *aris region propose’ wy 
their respective unions or federations, and a Bureeu of five heated 
by the Secreteary-General. The Congrese of the C.G.T. was held 
every two years, each union sending Celeguates and heving votes in 
proportion te the mumber of ite mexubers. 

labour legislation up te 1936 
be Froe 1441 cmwards various lews were passed liniting hours of 
work in Franese, but no aysten of State inspection was estaedlished 
wntil 1885. ‘uring the last two decades of the century, concurrently 
with the rapid development of trade uniconien, factory inspection wes 
organised, and « considerable body of social legislation eame inte : 
existence. Im 1900 a lew provided for the gredusl introduction of 
the ten-hour day in fectorics enploying sen, wouen, and children} 
end the Goverment began granting an eight-hour day to some of ite 
eaployees. im 1906 the inistry of Labour was created. Throughout 
this period the existence of dovernnent factories, such es arsenals 
anc mateh and tebacco festories (both Seate semopolies), enabled 
the Governuent te set the pace in the inmprovezent of labour 
eonédit ons. Under a law of 1°99 the State hed power te regulate 
ecuditions ef work in faetorices engaged on Governuent orders, in 
eonsultation with euplayers’ and workers’ asseciations, and this 
power wes extensively used during the war of 1914 - 1918 by the 
Seeialist jieeretary fer Armaments, Albert Themes, who eftervards 
became the virtual founder, and the first Director General, of the 
International Labour Organisation. 
5. The wer of 1914-16 saw a great step forward teken in Labour 
legislation, the mere so sines, as Thonss hinself later pointed out, 
the workers’ organisations cane to realise at this time that only 
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through Govermnent cetion could sone of their aspirations be 
fulfilled. Im 1915 @ general sinimun wage-lew for howe workers was 
peseed and prévision uade for its application through jeint 
eomnissions of workers and exployers set up in cash Departuent ty 
the prefects. Shop stewards (@flégues d‘atelier) were instituted 
in most important factories, but after the war their appointesnt 
lepeed. Yorkers’ delegates hed been inspeeting the security of aines 
sinse 1590. : 
6. Im 1919 the workers oebteined the eight-hour day and ferty-sight 
hour week by e@ law that provoked «auch opposition fron expleyers. 

Ite application was, however, slow, end seame trades hei not obtained 
it even by 19936. In the seme year eollective contracts were civen 
the foree of lav, but the hostility of eupleyers prevented their 
general extension, ané emly where the workers were powerfully orgen- 
ised were they able te obtein then. cut of es many as 1} 942 
contracts drawn up between 1919 and 1926 enly forty still renained 
in foree in 1932. Their general application wes reconnended in 

1934 ty the Netional teonoulie Counsil. The Governuent granted paid 
holidays to ite eupleyees after tie war of 191-18, and a few private 
eaployers followed suit. 

T° After the war ef 1914-18 there was ao steady develepaent in 
ecollaboration between the trade unions and the ¢ vernzent. In 
industrial disputes there was growing recourse by the workers te 
the “inistry ef Labeur, to prefects, labour inspectors, aayors, ani 
other authorities, these officials being asked to use their goo 
offices. The CeG.T. supported plans for an extension of the 
comeiliaticon aachinery set up by a lew of 1992. The old institation 
of ‘Censeils de Prad*howses’ cane into frequent use in. settling 
conflicts between individual workers ané their exployers. These 
courts, compesed of elected representatives of eupleyers ané workers, 
judged local lebour disputes om principles of equity, and appeal 
could be made from them to the civil eourts. The prinsiple ef joint 
cownittces ef workers and enpleyers, eubodied in the Conseils de 
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ite ei ieee titi ané in 
the Conseil Supérieur éu Treveil whieh eonsidered nest lebeur legis- 
lation, cane te be widely secepted. ene industries, netebly public 
utilities, hed joint eomittess to consider questions of pensions, wage, 
welfare, and security. 

8.  #$ Unemployment ineurance alse received ensouragesent éGuring ant 
efter the war ef 1914-18. The State had subsidised the trade anion 
uncuplaynent funds since 1905. In 1914 a National Uneupleyacnt 
Fand was set up te enscurage an‘ subsidise «anicipal anid Departeental 
funds, and it was managed lesally by joint counittecs. There was, 
however, mo netionally-orgenised sehenme of unemployuzent ineuranse or 
eesistansce, and as «2 result French uneaployment statisties were 
always very éefective. 


Trade Union Poliey, 1922 - 3936 
9. The eollaberation ef the trade unione with the dovernsent 


during the war of 19lh-18 wes largely responsible for their changed 
attituce, characterised as ‘reforniou’ and reflected in the C.G.7. 
Yiniwun Progpeme of 191". Thies Progremee indiested a renuanciaticn 
eof the reveluticonery, general strike testies preached before the war, 
and « new conviction that the a‘ivaneenent of the working-class was 
bound up with the eeonoxzie prosperity not only of Yrance but of the 
world. On the international side the Progreane supported the .<ague 
ef Nations end the return to free trade, controlled by an interneticn- 
al office of transport and 4istribution. It ealled for the reseg- 
nition of the right te beleng te a trade unien and the general 
eeceptanee of Gollective contracts. It demanded the constitution 
of a mations Coane} and regional eouncile on whieh the trede enicns 
should be represented, the full developuent of cconoaie reseureses and 
inventions, and the prevention of voluntery restriction of provaetion. 
Where meBopelics hed eprung up, the State should teke over produsticn 
threugh « publie beard er eo-opera tive representing producers and 
coneuners; and where individual enterprise still funetioned, conditions 
of-work end the linitetion of preofite should be regulated by the State. 
10. Se vesepemee having Deen usde to these demands by the 
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Governnent, the C.G.T. set up in 1919 its own National Economie 
Council, composed of representatives of the co-operative societies, 
the civil servants' association, and of technicians’ associations 
as well as of the trade unions. The Council was divided into nine 
sections and brought out some useful reports. In 1925 the Herriot 
Goverment adepted the idea and a National Ecenomie Council was set 
up under the Prime Minister, its composition being almost identieal 
with that of the earlier body with the addition of employers’ 
representatives. It became an important institution after 193k, 


when it was given specific powers to examine certain problems. 

11. Trade union membership during the nineteen-twenties and early 
thirties was much affected by the struggle between the C.G.T. and 
the Comnunist unions and by the economic depression. Trade unions 
in France seldom provide their menbers with insurance and other 
social benefits, as in England, so that this stabilising factor is 
absent and membership fluctuates considerably. From 550,000 in 
1922 for the C.GeT. and C.G.T.U. together, membership rose in 1926 

to 735,000 for the C.G.T. and 435,000 for the C.G.T.U., the rival 
Communist organization. In 1930 the mambers were 884,000 and 349,000 
respectively, and in 1936, before the unification, 800,000 and 
250,000. A third confederation, the Confédération Frangaise des 
Traveilleurs Chrétiens (C.F.T.C,),; whieh hag been founded in 1919, 

and was inspired by Catholic social doctrine and was therefore 
anti-Marxist, also came to play its part. It rejected the theory 

of the class-struggle, but participated in strikes and collaborated 
By 1934 it had 150,000 members. 

12. The main strength of the C.G.T. was among Governmaent enployees, 
90 per cent of whom were unionised.. These included civil servants, 
pest office officials, railwaymen, school teachers, local goverment 
employees, workers in Government factories, arsenals, and shipyards. 
The legality of the oivil servants' unions was frequently contested. 
The publie utilities industries were also well organised, while aneng 
strictly private industries the ainers were the best organised. Unions 
in the metallurgical, textile, and building industries were emall 
munerically but very active. The C.G.T.U. drew its menbers chiefly 


on occasion with the C.G@.T. 
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bail from the railwaynen, builders, and me@l-workers, usinly in the 
Paris region. The C-F.T.C. was most powerful euong bleek-eoated 
workers and wouen workers. The strongholés of trade unionies as 6 
whole were the Ford enfi Pes-de-Calais, Paris, 'yons, “Yareeilies, snd 
Boréeaux. ‘The eomparatively sual propertion of union mexabers to 
the total working populetion may be expleined partly by the hostility 
ef employers, and pertly by the character of the French industrial 
structure, where susll-seale industry end a spirit of stromg individ- 
walien here predominate. It has always been found d4iffieult te 
organise worters working in euall fecteries ané workshops. The 
hostility of the larger-seale industrialists te the trade unions 
showel itself sonetines in an unsomprouisingly mecative attitude 
(as in the big metellurzical concerns); and sometines in a well- 
meaning paternealie=s which provided sany benefits, inoluding fenily 
sllowances, for the workers, but refused to reeognise independent 
workers’ orgenisetions. 


13. The C.OeT., im spite of ite conpsratively low menubership 
from 1920 te 1936, exercised increasing infivueree in publie affeirs 
under the leadership ef t4en Jouhaux, its Seeretary—General fro 1909 
te 1940. It was consulted by the Governsent on most satters of 


sceeial legisletion, and it gradually drew mearer to the Soeislist 
Party. Jouheax's ‘refornien’ led hin te weleome soeial reforss 
brought ebeat by pressure on perliement an? to consider en allianse 
with the Seelialists on eleetorel iceues. In 1935) the C.G-T. iseued 
ite Plen, @ icgieal eontinuation ané development of the Yininus 
Programee of 1918, ealling for the nationaliestion of credit end 
banking, and of key industries. It preposed a great sehene of public 
works and denanted the establishment of the forty-hour week, 
eollective econtracts ete., ‘hen the Fasseablenent Populaire was 
foraed in 19355 se the coalition whieh was te result in the victory 
ef the Populer Front, the C.@.T. adhered te it, and large parts of 
the Plan were isecorporated in the Pepular Prent prograws. 
14. In 1936, following the slliance between Soeialists and 
CommaBists, the C.@.T. and C.0.1.U. fused, the burese of the re-enited 
CeoQ@,T. being forned of six old C.G.T. ani tuo Comuunist leaders. «~*< 
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e The sane process wes followed in all the different unions, and 
the C.0.T.U. @isappeared. ‘The union lasted until september 1939. 
The influx of meubers te all the trede unions in 1936 brought 
the muabers ef the new ©.6.T. up to five milliens, while the 
C.F.T.C. registered halfse-aillion meabers. 4 new confederation 
alee appeared, the Confédération des 2ynticate Professionnels Prangais 


(O.8.P.F.), inepired by La Roeque’s semi-FPaseist sceial dectrine - 
and treated with greet suspicion by both C.G@-T. and C.F.T.C. 


The. Populer Front Legisletion 


15. Between the vietory of the Popular Front in the elections 

of Mey 1935 end the actual inetellation of the new Governnent « creat 
wave of stay-in strikes broke out, particulerly in Paris, the nuuber 
of strikers being estimated eat one aillion at the beginning of ‘une. 
The movement was spontaneous and unorgenised, being the expressicn 
of the worxers' resentnent egainst the unexploynent and short-tine 
and the fall in money wages eaused by the econonie depression, and 
of their intention to aeke the nost of the election of the Popular 


Pront and te force the hand of the new Goverment. it was contrary 
to the poliey of the C.G.T., which was quite umable to sontrol the 
strikes and secused the employers of having renfered the trade 

unions helpless in the face of such strikes by heving systenatically 
boyeotted trade union organizers and dismissed thea from the feetories. 
16. The Blue Governuent eane into power on the \th June ani on 
the 7th it Drought about, on the initiative ef the enaployers acceording 
to Léon Blum, the “etignen agreenents, when representatives of the 
CoG.T.and the Conf€dération Générale du Patronat Prangais (C.6.?.F) 
met tegether and agreed on e general twelve per cent rise in wage- 
pates, fifteen per cent for the lowest and seven per cent for the 
highest wages. The principles of collective bargaining, paid 
holidays, shep stewards, and the forty-hour week were also reeognised. 
The strikes gredually subsided, and the Goverment at once drought 
in ite bille for labeur refora. These were the lew of 20th June on 
paid holidays, the lew of Zist June on the forty-hour week, the lev 
ef- the 26th June on collective contracts, and the lew of Sist Deseuber 
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mormal working-week should not exceed forty hours; that every worker 
sheuld get @ fortaight’s heliday with pay each year; that eonditiens 
ef werk should be regulated for eash industry and cach region by 
Sellective contracts drewn up dbetween the aest representative — 
eapleyers’ and workers’ ergenisations; and that lebour disputes 
should be subcsitted te conciliation and coupulsory arbitration, 
without prejudice, however, to the right to strike. 

17. The law on collective eontracts eabodied and extenied the 
earlier law of 1919, and gave to such contracts the foree of lay. 
Gentractse @eould be made for « single factory, or for a particular 
industry, either in @ region, or thvoughout the whole eountry; 

omee drawn up for a single fuctery a collective eontract eould be 
extended on the decision of the Winister of .abour to all ether 
siniler undertakings in the sese region. The edviee of the Fationsl 
Reenomic Council was generally teken in this wmetter, Collective 
eontracts had been drawn up in «sost of the big industries by the 
eutuan of 1936, and usually contained, in aidition to regulations 

om wages and eonditions of work, certain zenereé] declarations, sush 
es the right of all workers to belong to the trade union of their 
choice, and the undertaking by employers not to sske union neubership 
a factor in their desisions to diesiss or eupley a worker. The lew 
on collective eontracts required that «11 sueh contracts should 
eontein provieien for the institution of shop stewards in all feeteries 
eupleying wore than ten workers, to be elected by the workers ané 
euployees for the purpese of presenting donands and grievances to the 
managenent. The wage increases established in the collestive 
contracts varied acesoriing to the bargaining power of the organisations 
concerned. in some causes « sliding seale, wwreby wages moved with 
the cost of living, was set up, and in Mareh 1955 a lew provided for 
the revision of wages if the cost of living have risen by 

10 per cent uwilees it was preved te be * tible with the 
economic condition’ of the industry concerned. 


18. pe labour disputes which arcee, chiefly in connection with the 
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Pising ecst of Living, induced the Governsent to re-orgenise the 
existing maghinery of coneiliation and arbitration. After the 
devaluation of the frene in Ceteder 1936 provision was mate for the 
Gonpulsory arbitretion of wege disputes arising out of ineresses in 
the cost of living, while the lew of the Sist Decenber aade arbitration 
ebligatery before any strike or leex-out. ech side hed to cheese an 
apbiter, anf in ease of disagreenent the “Minister of Labour had te 
cheese a supemarbiter frou whese decision there was no appeal. In 
the following month conplicated consiliation uachinery was set up with 
Departmental and national coneiliation comittees. In wareh 1938 0 
lew made obligatery the insertion in collective contracts of a eleuse 
providing for the establishaent of a coneilistion comaittes, with 
equal representstion fer employers and workere and presiced over ty 
the prefect er his representative. Each side aleo had te appoint 
arbiters. A Nigher Court of Arbitration was set up in April 1938. 
19. The ferty-heur week was interpreted in most collective ecatracts 
as a five-day week of eight hours a day, bat ne such stipulation 
was made in the law iteclf. It was applied gredually during 1996 
and 1937, an@ certain prevision was made for evertine, particalariy 
for inédustries enc firns working on re-aruament orders, Host of 
the decrees applying the forty—-hour week made provisien for cvertize, 
te be fixed ty the Minister of Labour and the Minister concerned, 
in the interests of maticnal defence. 
20. $$$ After the fall of the second Hlun Governuent in April 1938 
various measures were teken increasing the ancunt of overtine alleved, 
ané a dserce-Lew of the 2th May gave te the Minister ef Labour 
pewer to allew a forty-eight hour working week wherever it was needed, 
overtine being paid at 25 per cent above the nornel rate. Further 
@rante. cf supplenentary hours were asde during the suucer, and the 
provision thet firss working overtine must not disuiss any persommel 
was reaoved. | 

Zhe Deeree-Levs of 1938 ~ 1939 
2i. Im Geteber 1938, after the iunich crisis, the Daledier — 
Gevermncnt obtained power te proaulgate a series of decres- lave, 
end important lewe affecting labour cane inte forea, modifying the 


legislatien ef 1936. Rapleyers were authorised to impose overtine 
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Pising cost of living, induced the Governsent to re-organise the 
existing mashinery of coneiliation and arbitration. After the 
devaluation of the frene in Cetoder 1956 provision wes made for the 
conpulsory arbitretion of wage disputes srising out of ineresses in 
the eccet of living, while the lew of the Sist lecenbver aade arbitration 
obligatery before any strike or leex-out. Yach side hed to eheese an 
apbiter, and in ease of disagreenent the “inister of Labour had te 
eheese « superarbiter fron whese decision there was ne appeal. in 
the followins month couplicated eonsiliation uwachinery wes set up with 
Departmental and national econeiliation eomuittees. In “areh 193% a 
lew made obligatory the insertion in eollective contracts of « eleuse 
providing for the establishwent of a coneilistion conaittes, with 
eqaal represent«tion for employers and workers and presiced over ty 
the prefect er his representative. tach side also had to appoint 
arbiters. A Migher Court of Arbitration was set up in April 1938. 

19. The forty—hour week was interpreted in most collective ecatracts 
as a five-day week of eight hours a day, bat ne such stipulation 

was meade im the law iteolf. [t was applied gradually during 1936 
and 1937, an@ certain provision was made for evertine, particularily 
for industries anc firns working on re-araanent orders. Host of 

the decrees applying the forty-hour week made provisien for cvertine, 
to be fixed ty the Minister of Labour and the Minister concerned, 

in the interests of national defence. 

20. After the fall of the second Hlun Govermuent in April 1936 
Various measures were teken inmereasing the ancunt of covertine alleved, 
ané a dseree-law of the 2th May gave to the Minister of Labour 

pewer to allew a forty-eight hour working week wherever it was needed, 
overtine being paid at 25 per eent above the sormnsal rate. Further 
Grants. of supplementary hours were mede during the sumuer, and the 
prevision thet firas working overtine must not disuiss any pereomel 
was reaoved. 


che Lecree-Laye of 1935 ~ 1939 
21. In ceteber 1938, after the “anich crisis, the Daledier — 
Gevermnent obtained power te proaulgete a series of deocres-lars, 
and importent lewe affecting labour cane into fores, nodifying the 


legislatien ef 1936. iepleyers were authorised to impose overtins 
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ee te a forty-eight hear week on their woukere merely with the 
apprevel ef the inspectors of isbour, and the six-day working week 
Deeame the rule. cCvertine above this linit hed to be authorised 
by the Zinistry of Labour. <cwertise was paié at a rete varying from 
& per eent to &5 per cent over the mor.al tariff, and panishuent 


@eculd be iaposec for refusal to work overtine or for contravention 


ef the laws om hoars of work. Paid holidseys were staggered bo ot 
te interfere leas with the work of the faeetecry. The funetions ef 
shep stewards were lixited sna conditions fixed for their electioz 
ané eligibility. fFinslly fines were imposed cr any party shich 
refused ta apoly an arbitretion awerd. 
22. Thess Cecree-lews were greeted with protests by the trade 
uniens, anc the ©.G.]. threatened to calla general strike. It was 
suggested later that the C.G.T. would have withérawn this threat 
had it not been for pressure fron thes Cownauniets within its renks. 
The strixe was & fallurs and led to the disulsgal frou their jobs 
ef many trace ubien lesders and to much bitterness withii the ©.2.T. 
iteslf, alreacy divided tetween those like Lelin who ha¢é supported 
dundeh and these like Jouhaux who had ¢cither attecked or reluctantly 
accepted it. 
23. A new scries of decree-lawe in the spring of 1955 destreyedt the 
reunsuts of the forty~-hour week while retaining it in prineliple. 
Factories woriing om re-armament were authorised to week a sixty-heur 
week or evel loager. Cvertine was puld only tcr work in excess of 
forty-five hours, umd then at a rete of 5 per cent over the rornal 
teriffr. Th. sorkingeweek in Governuent service was fixed at forty— 
Five hours without txtrea pay. 

The lise Period 
al,. The mobilisation of the French people in tine of war had 
already been prepered by the law of llth July 1938, ané on the wut- 
break of war in 1939 ite provisions were iunediately applied in the 
requisitioning of factories end their personne], the reservation of 
ekilled uen glaced under military lew (affeetés spéeiaux), and 
Goverment control of labour recruitment. A series of decrec-lows in 
September, Ceteber, and Foveuber 1959 laid dewn eonditiens of work 


for the duration ef the war. 
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25. Coellective contracts rensined in foree and could be revised, 
im the ease of industries not working for national defence, vy agree- 
ment of these concerned and with the approvel of the Minister of 
Labour, who could hivself modify any contracts or arbitral averds 
ineompatibie with the requiresente of produstion, and eould slee fiz 
wage-seales. I» concerns working for national defence, wages «nd 
working-eonditions were stabilised as frou ist septenber 1959, ani 
eould be revised only by jeint deeision of the Minister of Labour 
ani the Winieter eoncerned. The vorking weet in any faetery soald 
be prolonged up te 6 hours, and where fires were working rouné the 
@loekx on netional defence, a weekly average of seventy-two hours 
might be allewed with the euthorisation of the labour inspector. 
Wenen end ehiléren were not to work sore then sisty hours 8 wee! or 
tem hours a day. Shortly before the defeat it becaune evident thet 
these long heures were not profitable, but there was tinge to intreduce 
only one asendizent, redueing the hours of women end children in the 
Parise region to fifty « week. 
26. Overtine abeve forty hours a week was paid at sixty per cent 
of the normal wage, the reusining forty per eont being paid by the 
e=ployer inte «© National Soliderity Fund which helped to finance 
Gllewances te soldiers and their fanilies. Where the statutery 
holiday had not been granted before the end of 1939, workers hed to 
be given nonetery coupensation. 
27. The régine of shep stewards was altered, elections now being 
forbidden in order te eliminate Couwnist influence, ‘hop stewards 
were to be eppointed ty the mat representative legal verkxers’ epsan- 
isation, and in eoncerne working for national defence they had te be 
epproved by the Vinistry of Labour. 
26. The expulsion of the Comnuniste from the ©.G.T. took place efter 
the Ruseian fiuvesion of Polané and the Cowsaniet justifieation of this 
action /lete: see paper on ‘Comwnisa’ 7. On 13th Septenker 1939 the 
fegerel bureau peeged a resolution deelering thet no further eo-eper- 
ation was possible with these @ho would not eondeun the seviet 
Gevernaent’s attitude, and this reselutien was endorse’ wy the 
A@ministrutive Comaittee. This was fellewed by sinilar deslaratiens 
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om the part of oll the tvede unions, and the Communists were 
qvoryuhere exsleftel. Considerable difficulty wes found in re-forsing 
seme of the unions, perticulerly in the Peris region, end C.6.T. 
menbership felk te 1,200,000 in February 1940. 

29. Cellebepation between the C.G.f. anf the Governsent was organised 
early in the war, and on Sth Osetober, under the auspices of the 
Minister for Aguements, representatives of the C.0.T. ani the ¢.i.?.F. 
(the empleyere’ eenfederation) drew up the Majestic Agreenent, (se 
ealled efter the hotel in whieh the Ministry of Armeeents was housed), 
deslering their ‘uneminous accord’ for the presecution of the war. 
The C.G.T.Cenfederal Cousittee neoting in January 1940 approved this 
peliey of eless eollaberation, and Jouwheux in April Geslered it te be 
the “basis ef the national economy’. It was peinted oat, however, 
thet eolleberation eculd not be one-sided end «cust depend on the 
eo-eperation of eupleyers as well as of workers. This eo-operaticn 
was questioned at times, but « further deelaration of agreenent was 
made in Way 1940 after the Gersan attack in answer to the urgent eall 
for inereased production. 


labour ‘egislation sinee the Armistice 

x. After the defest of Franse in 1940 the country found itesif 
im a position the reverse of thet encountered et the beginning of 
the war. Instead of having to lengthen hours and sake the nest 
efficient use of scaree manpower, the probles was now to deal with 
masse unenpleywent. With the demobilisation of the aray the nusbers 
ef unempleyed rose te ever a million, and drastic measures vere 
taken to abserh labour into industry and agriculture, and to reseve 
frea the lebour aarket those persons whe could be expected te find 
@ livelihesé is other ways. This, rather than abstrect thecrices 
regerding the position of women, wee the reesen for the exelusion 
of women free certain eseupations and for the ensouragexsent given to 
married wouen mot te go cut to work /Bete: see also payer on 
‘Seeial Orgemisation and Legisletion' 7. ‘These provisions were, is 
any ease, never enforee4 and were eventuslily abrogated in July 1942. 
3. Various lawe and decrees were premilgated Guring the sweaer 
ond sutuan of 1940 with a view to spreading the available eaplesuent 
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ever es lerge a maaber ef persons ss pessible. ‘“apleyers were 
requested tc Gienuiss workers who he4 recently left agricultare for 
industry and wesnen whese husbands were cerning, in order te ucke 
yoom for the priority classes: Gencbilised soldiers, fathers of large 
families, wounded ex-serviece sen, and workers wheee re-esplaynuent 
was provided for in sollective contracts. <Governsent enpleyeces and 
other workers were ferbidden te take uf paid work outside their 

own jobs, ané the mueubers of foreign workers in dovermacat servies 
wefe redueed. An Unexupleynent Office wes set up which forned groups 
of uneuployed nen and put then to wor: on building, forestry or 
ether echeses ef generel] interest. <Speeial schemes were worked out 
and epplied te ecabat unenployazent in the intellectual professions. 
Uneupleynent assiatanece was reorganised and beesme available te ali 
Prenehuen and fereigners, unencloyed and in pert-tine euployxcnt, 
whe registereé with a lebour exehanze and whe 4id not refuse any 
offer of eaplagment asde to then by the exchange. Provision was 
made for the ebelition of lees} unexsployaent funds and fer the 
pegnent of easeistence through the labour exehange, while faeaily 
allowances were henceforth granted to the uneuployed. Ho person 
reesiving essistance could refuse to undertake work required of hin; 
and partly fer this reasen, an4 pertly beesuse the old stigua on 
asking fer eseietence still resained, lurge nueabers of uneapleed 
did not register with the lebour exchanges. : 

32. Heures of werk were altered, again with the object of absorbing 
es aany wen 88 pessible into exploynent. ‘The principle of the forty- 
hear week was maintained, but prefecte were given power to fix « 
lower working-eeek for particular faeterices, sceupetions, oF areas. 
In most esses @ thirty-hour week was fixed, bat the linit veried 
frou twenty-fcar to thirty-six hours weekly. In coalenining, however, 
@ fifty-four hour week was meintained. Provisien for overtime up te 
a forty-eight hour week wos asde, persission fer any further exzten- 
Sion having te be obtained fron the labour inepector. Average 
weekly hours worked im industry and eomseree fell to 56.5 in Jamary 
1941 and rese te 59.6 in cetober 1941. 

33- The secial legislation of 1936 was asintained in principle, the 
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pre-war eollestive contracts, with the exeeption of such provisicons 
es these for a sliding wage-scale, reasining in foree ané the right 
to holidays with pay being retained. This legislatien was extended 
im Mareh 1941 to exmpleyees of persons in the liberal professions, 
and certain other eate;ories of workers who hed not hitherto profited 
by 1%. Improved provision was made for the prevention of secidents 
im fecteries. Wages reusined, in principle, stabilised at the level 
of September 1999; but carly in 1941 the Goverment ordered the raising 
ef ‘abmormally'lew’ wages all ever the eccuntry in view of the rising 
eost of living, while in May 1941 a general supplenenteary allowanee 
was granted to ell wage-carners, and later te eivil servants and 
seleried officials. Promises of a general wage-increase in 1942 could 
not be fulfilled owing to a Geman veto. 

3h. The economic situation of 1940 changed with the growing German 
penetration of Freneh industry, and meh of the legislation outlined 
above had te be reversed to fit in with derman demands for Freash 
labour in 1942. Modifications to the legal working-hours were nade 
es e result of the economic revival brought. sbout by the plasing of 
German contracts in France, and ef the reduetion of unemployuent fron 
@ millien in Osteber-Hoveuber 1940 to 550,000 in Yareh 1941 and te 
143,000 im April 19h2. The Govermeent issued an order im Mareh 19h) 
inereasing the working-week to forty-eight heures in aetallurgy, 
wailding, end public industries. ‘The prinsiple of the ferty-hear week 
was upheld; but overtiae, at the uniform rate ef 10 per cent abeve 
the noraal tariff, was peid only for hours worked in exeess of forty- 
eight. Pernissieon for work exceeding fifty-four hours a week end ten 
e day had te be obtained fron the labour inspector. Early in 1947 
the Geruan euthorities in Oeeupied Franee began fixing ainiwm hers 
in undertakings of all kinds in order to facilitate their canpaign of 
wecreiting Workers fer Gersany; while the Seuskel decie of Augest 
1942 em labour in Gersen-cocupied territories ordered a fifty-heur 
ainiwun week in Oecupied France. : 

35. A further instanee of the drive for prodmetion was the Vichy 
Gecree forbidding the insertion in eollective contracts of ela@uses 


restricting piece-work payment, efficiency bemuses and xechenfc:1 
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imprevenente, overtine, and any other previsions which aight 
hinder om ineresse in pro@uetion. This éceree affected all 
collective contracts. ‘The two main pillere of the 1936 legis- 
lation, the forty-hour week ané freely-negetiatei collective 
comtraete, were tus swept away. The tinel step in the resin- 
entetion ef sehece/ wen ‘0000 ‘plished by the law of kth September 
1942, whieh gave the Government power te conseribe «11 Yrenshmen 
between eighteen end fifty, and women between twenty-one «06 
thirty-five, fer work ‘in te mational interest’, and which 
instituted striet Governnent control cver lebour recruitecnt 
ami disuissal. this measure wes introduced og a neans of 
avoiding cireet German conscription of lebour in Gecupied Frense, 
ané was used by the Leval Government to (raft labour for work 
in Geraeny. | 
ake 2 rede Unione Sines the Amintioe 

36. The defext of France brought cheos and disunion te the 
trade union wevement adite so aany others. The ©.G.T. snd 
the other eonfederations of both workers ané eupleyers were 
Gisselved, ané « threat of Gisselution alee hung over the 

trade union federations and Departeentel Unicns. The Civil 
Servants’ unions were sbelished and repleced by State-constrolled 
sesouietiocns. Ae a trade union »sper openly etated in Deeenber 
1942 ‘a wave ef repression swept down on the workinc class 
efter Jume 1940', end the trade unicns were everywhere «ttaeked. 
The eXeC.G.Te, a8 it was chlied, split inte three iain groups: 

& very euall prepertion turned to collaberation with Geraegp, 
etressing the secial side of Hationeal Secislieng e seeand 
group led ty René Belin, former aceistant secretary of the 
C.G.7. emt Minfeter of Labour in the Viehy Goverment until 
April 1942, worked for the preservation of trede unionisn 
within the framework of the new régine; while a third greep 
imepired by Léem Jouheux organiaed an underground mevesent end 
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later worked in wi th the 4e Gaul ‘ist al other groups of resis- 
tense. But while the great confederaticns remained officially 
dissolved, the opinionswhich they had embodied continued te be 
represented, end come of their leading efficieals set up legal 
or illegal een .ittecs to carry on propagende and te pretest trede 
union interests. The Cowcunist unions, which hed gone under- 
ground arter their expulsion from the C.@.7. (see para.28), took 
@ leading part im the undergrount workers’ uevenent after June 
19h1, te@e the entry of the 3.5.5.2. inte the war. The Christia 
unions from the beginning wek a firm stand against any attenpt 
by the Stete te regiment the trade unions, and in Bovember 19h0 
three Catholie end nine ex-C.@.T. leaders drew up @ manifeste 
whieh ma@e six main points: (1) Trede Unicnien aust be antiq- 
eapitealiet; (2) 1% wast secept the subderdination of the inéiv- 
idval interest to the general interest; (3) 1% aust take ite 
fall pleee im the State tart ne nore than that place; (&) &¢ 
met ucheld respect for the human -ersom without consideration 
of race, religion, er opinions; (5) it sust be frees; (6) it 
muet work for international co-operation. This manifeste wes 
widely eireuleated. 
$7. Im 1941 the trade union national federati:ne and Departacn- 
teal unions gradually teok up some of their setivities again, 
altheagh mewberhsip hed sunk very lew anpé acet of the federations 
were now only skeletons. In the Uneecupied Zone «a re-grouping 
novement was organised by Belin's supperters rouné the trede 
union peper Ay Travail, representing the pacifist, pro-Manich 
wing of the C.@.T., but passionately atteched to the achiovenents 
of the Pepuler Front. Congresses were held seni joint seticn 
established with the powerful co-operative sovement and with Le 
Reegque’s ‘professional’ unions. This group eupperted a policy 
of eless collaborstion, But atteeked the anti-social attitedie — 
of the sajority ef exupleyers, and sdveeeted the independense of 
trade unionism yis-eb-vig political pertics and the Government, 
as originally laid dewn ty the Charte 4‘ Anions. 
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38. Im Oateber 1941 the Viehy Lebour Charter wes published. 

It was *m attenpt to provide naehinery thet would ebolish the 
Class struggle anf prepare the way for & corperative system. 

It showed beth the desire to reise the secial ani material status 
of the workers, oné the intention by dividing up working-class 
terces, of preventing the re-euwergenee of a general, political 
aoveaent of the workers. It tried te tame ané tie down the 
trade anions, giving the worker an interest in hie factory 
andihis trede, but preventing him from envisaging and diseussing 
with other workers sny general chenge im the condition of the 
working-class as s whole. Thas separate workers’ unions fer 
eseh trade were maintained, but they were not. Allowed teofeom 
unions with workers in other trades (the powerful Departscatel 
unions were thus outlawed), and their most important funetions 
were taken away from them and entrusted te the sociel ceunittees. 
These committecs, the corner-s tone ef the Labour Cherter, exist 
in the faetery, ené on the leeal, r«gipnel, and national seale 
for eseh eecupation (familie professionnelle) of whieh there 

ape twenty-nine, ineluding the liberal professions. Eaplayers, 
technieians, ané workers are equally represented on the social 
cowiittees whieh settle questions of wages end eonditions of 
work, the national social committees regulating conditions is 
the industry as a whole. Trade uniom menbership beeane conpulb- 
sory for «ll workers, and different trade union sevencnts 
were obliged to merge inte & single movement with one trede unien 
organisation for eeeh industry. strikes and leckouts were 
forbidden and «rbitration wes nade econpulsory. 

39. The appliestion of the Lebour Charter was very slew; and 
when Lavell returned te power in 1942 and Lagardellie replaced 
Belin at the Ministry of Lebour, a 4ifferent eaphesis wee iaiéd 
on ite interpretation. An attenpt was made te eonciliate the 
old «rude unions by promising that eapleyers would not be allowed 
to dominate the feetery social comuittees, and thet the trades 
unions weuld be eble to eleet their own representatives on the - 
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loesl, regional, and national seeiel ecarittecs. Ry the and 
of 1942, soeicl eowsittees hed been set up in acest feetorics 
end the trade unions had been told te prepare fer their unific- 
ation, but the eanpaign for the recraiteent of workers fer 
Gernany prevented any further pregress. 

40. The attitude of the old trade unions to the Lebour Charter 
was suspicious and.often definitely hestile, while the suass of 
the werkers was tec severely oppressed by poverty and undere 
nourishment to show auch aore than indifference. There was 
unaninous feeling that the Departuental unions shouldibe pres- 
erved, and that prevision should be meade for the eventual assce- 
feation ef workers in the management of inéustry. Many C.O-T. 
leaders were net averse ty the unifiention of the trade unions, 
knowing that their own movement was by fer the cost pewerful, 
but the Christian unions refused absolutely to co-operate im | 
this matter. The Government tried hard to conciliate the old 
trade unmicns and te secure their ecollsbcratic=, but suet vith 
coapsrstively little suecras. fone lenders in Parise allewed 
thenselives te be druwn into orgenientiona doninated by ‘eoklebd- 
oretiocnaiste’, im the belief that they might thereby preserve 
the old trade union structure; wit the demand for ‘abcur for 
Gernanmy roused the wh le trece union cvenent to revelt, and in 
the Uneecupied icone the threet of a general strike in October 
1942 fereed the Governmucnt to stay its hand. 

ble The outstanding feature of the trede union sovewent ia 
FPranee te-day is the unity of section whieh hes teen sehieved 

by the three main organisaticn, the ©.G.T., the Cntholies, end 
the Cenuuniste. They have trevelled e long way from the dis- 
union ef 1940 und have gr duslly built their orgenisation up 
eageine Offieial aeab:rship aay still be amall, but the influ 
enes of the trade unicns is out of 211 proportion to their acn- 
bership, and the peraitted activities of those organisations 
whieh etill legally exiat are pewerfally re-inforceé ty the 
activities ef the undergroené workers’ sevenent which eslis @r 
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the restoration of the C.G.T. after the war. The trade unions 
remain the only organisation in France powerful enough te sith- 
etené in some ueasure the demands of the Germens ené the Vichy 
Goveranent and te extert from then iuproved conditions of work. 
Whether, hovever, this present unity will lesd te en eventucl 
re-entey of the Co nunistes inte the C.0.T. will depend lasgely 
upon pélitical cireunstances after the wer. 


iSth April. 19h}. Foreign Office Research Departeent, 
Balliel College, 
ozrerd. 
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» 4A SUN 1943 | 
Mile siri Rathsman, the former Vichy ttrrespomient of 
Handelstidninyen, who was expelled from France at the beginning 
of March, gave the following information and personal impressions 
with regard to the situation in ¥rance: 


Vichy has become a symbol of everything that the French 
people cdistrusts and dislikes. Even a foreign journalist, who 
has no choice but to live at Vichy, is looked upon with suspicion 
for this very reason. General Giraud, himself, who was a hero 
when he escaped from Germany and so long as he remained in 
Switzerland, was compromised inthe eyes of a very considerable 
number of patriotic Frenchiien as soon as he went to Vichy and 
was interviewed by liarshal Pétain. Pétain himself has lost 
all the prestige that he suddenly acquired in the months of 
confusion after the armistice, He has been brushed asi.ce by 
Laval in all political matter:, and he also considers himself 
to have been treated with ins: fficient. respect by the Germans. 

since the total occupation of “rance, which all *rencn patriots 
imaediately welcomed as an itiportant step towards national 
unity, Pétain gives the impression of having lost interest in 
the rate of his country. 


2. Laval s position is not so precarious as it might appear 
to be at first sight. He is at least highly experienced: wnich 
is more than can be saic of alinost anyone else in French public 
life. He is not anti-Jewish, and the French people co not 
consicer that he is any worse than Darlan, who is universally 
disliked and despised. Woreover, ieval is credited with having 
genuinely believed until about “ebruar, of this year that the 
Germans were going to win the war - or, at least, not Lose it. 
lie is therelore regarced by a considerable number of good 
Frenchinen as tne only is1an who will be in a position to make a 
reasonable reace for France. In other words, he is cast for 
ithe role of the Taileyrand de nos jours, 


bP By playing with Darlan, the Americans lost caste to a 
reviarkable (egree in the estimation of Frencn patriots. No one 
has a very high opinion of American iiilitary prowess, though 

the invustrial potential of the United States is regarded as 
indubitably iipresséeyve. In general, it may be said that while 
the intellectuals and the ovnposition distrust America and look 
forward without enthusiasm to the prospect of American interference 
in Buropean effaiis, the gaze of the attentistes is still fixed 
across the Atlantic. To sone extent also, those who still 
dislike the idea of “ussia, and are suscentible to the German 
propaganda line that England has sold Hurope to italin, pin their 
hopes of e reactionary restoration on conservative American 
oninion. In this Mlle Rathsiian agrees with other Uuropean 
intellectuals that the old world is now the revolutionary hemi- 
sphere while the new world is the home of legitiimism and reaction. 


Ly. Russia still looms very large in the imagination of the 
French people. Mlle Rethsman consicered that the fear of 
commnism was not very widespread in France, except in the upper 
bourgeoisie. This class was regarded es doomed, as a result of 
its heavy share in the guilt of the Frencii collapse. In other 
respects, however, she declares that the French show no signs of 
guilt: the men say that they were never allowed to fight, so 
why should they now feel ashamed of what has happened to them? 
Mlle Rathsman dates the moral recovery and active resistance of 
the French people from the late summer of 1941, when it was 
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beginning to be clear that the Russians were not being wiped 
off the face of the map by the hitherto invincible Gerinans. 
This made a profound effect on the Prench people as a whole. 
On the other hand, Mlle Rathsinan considered that Russian 
propaganda for France ~ especially by radio - was not happily 
conceived, Moscow broadcasts are not well-informed about what 
actually happens in France; and they frequently make the 
mistake of reporting, with picturesque details, purely 
imaginary cisturbances the fictitious nature of which alnost 
any Frenchman is in a position to check, 


De Speaking of radio propaganda in general, Mlle Rathsman 
confirmed the usuai opinion that facts and news are t people 
want: rhetoric about honour and glory and heroisin leaves the 
French stone-cold, especially when these harangues are delivered 
from the comfortable security of London or New York. Although 
the Prench have received a series of moral and mental shocks 
in the last three years, they ave still an intelligent and 
critical people. While they themselves are going through a 
crisis of conscience about the scope and value of their own 
intellectual outlook, it woul: be a very great mistake to 
under-rate the intelligence of even the simplest “renchman,, . 
vithin the limits of what is possible, the Yrench are remarkably 
well-informed and are as keenly interested as ever in political 
matters. The French peasant, according to Mlle Rathsman, is) 
now unusually alive to what ie coing on in the rest of the world 
and feels much jiore syinpathby with the French incustrial worker 
than ever before. The aceportation of workers to Germany has 
been more effecti'e than any other single act of the Geriians in 
uniting the whole of the French people. 


6. Mlle Rathsman agreed that denunciation - the scourge of aah 
"renc: social life in 1941 and 1942 - is now very much less common. hae 
The police and the gendarmerie are anti-Vichy and anti-German; OE? 
that was why Laval has had to take more and more power into his 
own hands. Nobody is afraid of the French police or of being 

sent to a French prison: what the people dread wdés the Gestapo. 
Tt has been frequently observed, however, that the Gestapo operate 
in a very capricious and inconseguent way, ignoring obvious 
victims and pouncing on perfectly harmless old women who have 
never thought about politics for five consecutive minutes in the 
whole of their lives. The Gestapo is apparently not well-informed 


and is believed to work mainly from the lists drawn up by the P.P.F 


te When asked whether people in I'rance showed any clear signs 
of knowing whet sort of régime they wanted after the Germans had 
been driven back behind the Rhine, Mlle Rathsman replied unhesitat- 
ingly: “A republic.” When she was asked, however, what sort of a 
republic - a communist, a social democrat, a mildly liberal one, 
or something on the lines of the National Revolution, she would 
only say that she was quite sure it could never be the last of the 
four. The National Revolution has been a complete failure —- hopeles 
economically, nelpless politically, misbegotten and stillborn. 
Above all, it is fatally associated in the minds of a whole 
generation of Frenchmen with Vichy and all its works. She was 
guite certain, however, that the French people would have none of 
any 6migré government. They might feel it humiliating that France, 
unlike the other countries of Nurope which have been over-run by 
the Germans, had no government in exile, but they would never 
accept either de Gaulle or Giraud or Uatroux as a political 
leader, "Let them come and liberate us with their armies: it is 
for us to decide the political issue" - that is the general 
attitude of the French people. 


8. As regards the british, Mlle Rathsman thought that the 
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| | "weal Phe sas y poate accompany the 
berat on of Franee, ‘but she ¢ould not promise that we should 
ve received with oh: more enthusiasm after the first flush of 
excitement had worn off. she had often noticed that people who 
begin. to discuss the ' rélations hetween France and Britain in 
a realistic and judicial spirit imperceptibly drift off into 
criticiem and réservations, she thought thet most Frenchmen 
admired the British, but she had never met any who loved them. 


Copies of this memorandum are being sent to Central 
Department FPoreign Office, Ministry of Information, Ministry 


of Economie Warfare, Foreign Office Research Department and to 
Major Neame, 
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Situs 9nd. -public opinion iz Fran 
300: is i; egavera on wi a a 
had reseatiy come over from France. 
He gave information on Frengh public opigion, 
which is now convinced of German defeat and is 
awaiting invasion as the first step towards 
Teresson, the strong and widespread anti-American 


feeling and stated that French aerogromes are full 
erman bombers. 
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Sir O, Sargent. 


We have heard before of the atmosphere 
of feverish expectation in France of invasion 
and the Joint Planning Staff have been re- 
peatedly warned that this atmosphere may lead 
to premature explosions if there are any 
future large scale raids. 


I find it difficult to believe that the 
French believe that Laval is giving the 
Germans the minimum possible in the way of 
collaboration. If it were not for German 
support and direct threats from Hitler to 
Pétain, Laval would have been removed by now. 


I suspect that the strong and widespread 
anti-American feeling is due just as much 
to their deals with Darlan, Peyrouton and 
company in North Africa as to casualties caused 
by the 8th United States air force. These 
casualties have, I think, been greatly 
exaggerated. 


The statement that French aerodromes 
are full of German bombers is incorrect, 
although a few squadrons of bombers have been 
moved into the South of France for defensive 
purposes. The statement that if invasion 
does not come — at any rate by the autumn - 
these bombers will be used for heavy raids 
against this country is a very ingenuous 
attempt to urge us to try invasion this year. 
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2nd June, 193. 


In regard to the first point I agree with 


Mr. Bentinck. We recently had a similar report 
about Laval from a Frenchman in Spain. Sir D. 
Osborne's informant may be the same man, I 


am / 


am not impressed by this sort of stuff and any 


Frenchman who acts as a Laval agent is not worth 
talking to. 


The allegation about American bombing has 
reached us from a good many quarters. One 
Frenchman who left Paris in the first week of 
April spoke to me about the bombs dropped on the 
race-course at Longchamps which killed, he said, 
about 200 people in the course of a daylight 
raid on the Renault works, and said that this 
incident had caused very strong anti-American 
feeling in Paris. He mentioned a number of other 
instances. He struck me as a reliable person,in 
so far as any Frenchman is reliable these days. 


June 3rd, 1943. 
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Nothing to be Written in this Margin. 


Yesterday evening I saw a Frenchman who had 
just come over from France. 


He said three things of some interest, though 
I cannot say what value his opinions have:- 


French opinion has radically changed since the 
Tunisian victory. It is now almost universally con- 
vinced of German defeat. It is proud of French par- 
ticipation and success in the Tunisian campaign. It 
is feverishly awaiting invasion as the first step 
towards liberation. He was very emphatic about this 
atinosphere of feverish expectation and feared that 
it would lead to. premature explosions on the occa- 
sion of any future raids. While Laval is disliked 
and his policy of collaboration is disapproved of, 
there is no desire for his removal; it is thought 
that his authority is essential in the present per- 
iod of transition and it is even believed that he 
is giving the Germans the minimum possible in the 
way of collaboration. 


There is strong and widespread anti-American 
feeling as a result of the casualties caused by 
the American raids. 


French aerodromes are full of German bombers. 
They are probably primarily for purposes of defence 
against invasion, but he believed that if invasion 
did not come - at any rate by autumn -, they would 
be used for heavy raids against this country. 


_ June lst, 1943. 
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Centrsl Depsertment, Foreign 


From : Ridley Prentice. 


Enclosed herewith are copies of Political Fore 490 


to P.I.D. France Nos. 3 and lh. 


To : Political Intelligence Department. 
Prom : Ridley Prentice. 


interviex with Countess Hé@léne Ge Vogié. 

1. Yrench, aged 35, born in Levraine (maiden neme Jaunnes). 
AG@aress : 2 rue de Frangueville, Peris XVI. Wife ef a Prench 
navel offieer who was in England at the beginning of the war, 
attached to the Admiralty, and whe was repatriated tc France 
with diplomats in 1940. Informant herself was educated in 
Zastbourne, and speaks fluent ani feultlees Engliah; she has 
eliso been several tines to America. From her conversation, 

she appears to have been brought up in wealthy eathelic surrounding 
She left Paris on lst April 1943 with an exit permit and French 


passport. <She wes held up in Spain for a fortnight or so, 
and errived in iisbon ebout ist May. 


Deportation of French workeen to Cemany. 


Ze We Bichelenue, Uinister of Production & Industry at 
Vichy, is far more violent than Leval in his propaganda fer 
the conscription of labour. 


3. The Germans thengelves are very divided in regerd te this 


question, and there is considersble treuble between Dr. uti ene] 
ot 


on a2 


LISBON. ZRANCE Ho. 43. 
22nd May 195. 


of the Wehrmacht (who is at the Hotel Majestic, Vichy, centre 
of the Industrial Services) end Sauckel of the Nasi Party, who 
is in charge of deportations from Frenee. ‘There is far more 
in this affair than the question of labour, the Germans being 
determined te do everything in their power to weaken the countries 
surrounding Germany. Het only are they taking all the men of 
military age by this means, but they are also doing everything 
possible to deprive these countries of any chence of resistence. 
They concentrate on men between 15 and 6 yeers of age. These 
Geportations, taken in conjunction with the number of French 
prisoners of war already in Germany, are designed to lower the 
birth-rate in France still more. In this connection, the 
Germans use other means in attempting to destroy the nation; 


for example, groups of Bessarabians have been imported into 
Alsace and Lorraine. 


4. Voluntary workers were texen first. ‘These were meinly 
prople whe were either out of work or completely destitute; 
in this category, shout 66,000 volunteers were tsken before 
June 1942. 


5. During 19h2, a further 196,000 people were forced to go 
to Germany. Against ell these, 50,000 French prisoners were 


released by Jenuary 1943, 8,000 of whom were in such a bad state 

ef health that they could scaresly be expested te live. Then 

a new let of 240,000 were forcibly sent to Germany in return 
a 


22nd Hay 1943. 


for another 50,000 prisoners. 


6. Im addition to this, large numbers of prisoners of war 
(about 250,000) were freed for work in Germany; informant used 
the phrase "mis au régime ouvrier". 


7- Om an average, about 100,000 people are sent from Prance to 
Germany every month, but during 1943 the authorities have sometimes 
stopped sending them for a period of two or three weeks at a time, 


es they feared the results if the strain on the pepulation becass 
teo great. 


&. Prisoners of war have certain privileges. They get parcels 
free from the Red Cross and other organisations. But from the 
monent they are freed ani become “workmen” they lose these parcels. 
They alse loge the protection of the Geneva Convention, entitling 
prisoners to keep their uniforms. Thus, the Germans can compel 
them to go to any front if they wish, and the loss of their own 
uniforms enables the Germans to put them inte German uniforms. 
Their principal feed is chemiesl soup, cabbage ani potatoes, with 
the ordinary ration of bread: they scarcely ever have eny mat. 


9. Before lesving Frence, workmen must sign a contract which 
entitles them to leave efter six months, sand gives them certein 
monetary facilities for their families, but on arrivsl in dermany 
they are told thet this contract is worth nothing and that they 
OF 
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must sign a new one, by which they are not entitled te be sent 
baek te France on leave, and after six months, the enpleyer, 
if satisfied with their services, can compel then to sign again. 
In addition to reesiving official rations, workmen ere allowed 
te go te a restaurant, but thay cannet afford to do this more 
than two or three times a month. 


10. Thus, comlitions for prisoners of war are better than for 
worknen. In Paris, informant had met men who hed returned 
from Germany, end who reported that there was greet resistance 
wy the French workers. They srrive late at the factories, 
end frequently have “accidents” with emall machines. In 
meny cages, the German workmen do not like these imported 
Frenchuen, many of whem ere skilled workers and superior te 
the Germans, smi this upsets the smooth working of the German 


ergenisation, as the Frenchuen often work faster than the 
Germans .« 


Hopeie in Germany. 


ll. From men whe hed returned from Germany, and from Germans 
in Paris, informant learnt that all the people in Germany 

ere completely discouraged, but they are too much under control 
to teke any action; frem 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. they are under 


strict discipline end are kept so oecupied that they have 


little time to think. A seientist in Paris told informent 
io “aN 
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FRANGE Ho. b3. 
22nd way 1943. 


that people suffer far more in the occupied countries than in 
Germany, as they have mush more time te think about their con- 
ditions andi sbout the future. 


Paris. 


. 


12. The French people are angry at hearing de Gaulle call on then 
to resist, without giving them any means to do it or indications 
hew to do it. 


13. ‘The R.A.¥. should drop food cards and identity ecards in 
grest numbers, as even if only a few of these sre picked up, it 
will cause great confusion. 


lh. Informant states that there is considerable corruption emong 
the German euthorities in Paria, ani that favours can often be 
obteined. For instance, s country person can get a job in Paris 
for a menber of his family by giving butter and other produce to 
@ German official. Prom this system, « form of blackmail ensues; 
another Frenchmen will be informed of the transaction, ani he 
will go to the German official and threaten exposure if he does 
not give an intreduction to enoether official who has power to 
grant some favour. And so on, until considerable sums of money 
ere involved for obteining identity cards and exit permite. 

Informant’s own exit permit was obtained for her through a 
series of French people, witheut her ever having personally cone 
in contact with the Gestapo or ether German euthoritics, and 
Fen.70,000 wae pki) for ic. Tet year, she hod uo digfioulty 
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in crossing the demarcation line by means of cifts of champagne. 


15. The stealins of bicycles has become exceedingly coumon. 
Informant had three bicycles stolen within six months. 


16. Paris cinemas and theatres are always full, and cafés are 
crowded. Concerts are practically filled with Geraans. 


Telephone. 


17. The telephone functions reasonably well, but all converse- 
tions are overheard, so much so that it is comparatively little 
used. All branches of the telephene where conversations can be 
tapped are in the hends of the Germans. 


Feed. 


18. It is impossible to live on retions only. Those who suffer 
most from the food shortage are the small employees in cities, 
and these who have no relations in the country to send them sup- 
plies. When informant left, the ration of meat (including bone) 
wes 60 grenmes a week. Since Pebruary, butter and all fats have 
been practically unobtainable in Paris. ‘the Germans teke 85% 
of all meat ani fats. 


19. There are frequent stoppages of food supplies in the cities, 
due to lack of transport end to bombing. When the bridge at 
Morlaix wes boubed, all the supplies of cauliflewers rotted, and 


Paris was deprived of vegetables for seme tine. 


- 
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20. The peasants keep enough for theuselyes by hoarding. Rigid 
regulations cause much waste. For instance, many peasents 
grind their own wheat in coffee mills or in any other way possibile 
end thus there is e great loss of fleur. They do this rather 
than send it to the mills, where most of it is taken away from 
them. All kinds of methods are devised to outwit the Germans; 
for example, «es a new way of killing pigs, the peasants will 
throttle them, in order to prevent their squealing. 


21. German civilians living in France get extra feod. The 
proportion of militery mong the Germans now in France is com 
paratively gusll, as there are 2-1/2 million civilians evacuated 
from bombed cities or working in connection with the German 
Army. Their food is controlled, but they get nearly everything. 
Their ehilaren, who are all in seperate scheols, get chocolate 
and extra food at school. 


22. 65% of all tinned food is taken by the Germans. 10% used 
te go to the French Army when it existed, and encther 3 was 
released and went straight ente the bleck market. Now, of course, 
the whole of this 19: is sold on the black market. 


Ampicultures 


23- Informant did met believe the rumeur thet the Germans are 
sending agricultural implenents inte Frances on ea kind of “"Lease- 


_ tow . 
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Giething. 


2. Remarkable contrasts are to be seen in the clething of the 
population of Paris. A certain ultra-feshionable set is still 
te be seen, wesring extrseordinary hats, etc. Among the sounds 
in the streets, one of the most noticeable is that of wooden- 
soled shoes. There is practically no clothing to be found in 
the shops, ani clothing points are of little use. 


Hg@alth condi tiens. 
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25. Tuberculosis is very much on the increase, those most 
subject to it being children between 15 and 18 and men over 0. 
Itis mainly due to under-nourishment and is nearly always dis- 


sovered too late, resulting in galloping consumption. 
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26. Babies are all born unier-weight, although expectant mothers 
receive extra milk rations. Children are entitled to a ration 
of full milk only up to the age of 6 years. 


27. Doctors have remsined in the hospitals, but only the most 
important ones have a car, and each car must be sheared by two 
doctors. Thus, the difficulties of transpert restrict the 

doctors’ sctivities. Young decters use bicycles. 


28. There is a great deal of stomach trouble, due to food condi- 
tions. Last Christmas and New Year, everyone hed slizhtly 
better food for one meal, but the people being so under-nourished 
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22nd May 1943. 4a 
were unsble to digest it, and in many cases operations were necessary.| | 
there ere many esses of intestinal obstructions for which there is = [ 
no explenation other than weskeninz of the nerves. when children f : 
ere taken to hospitals, they are given the best available food, 
but, having been under-fed for years, many die within a month of “S 


ean illness known as "Cachexie". oR 
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29. There are no morphine or ansestheties, end opium products 
ere very scarce. Bendages ani cotton-wool sre unobtainable, and 
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30. There is stronz anti-Jewish feeling in France, and many 

people are giad to get rid of the Jews, numbers of whom never 

fought for France. People say "They eat the food in Praence, so 
let them go". At the same tine, many people who never had 
anything to Jo with Jews before ere now helping them out of pity. 
Informant’s mother, whose enti-Jewish feeling was formerly so strong 
that she would never shake hands with a Rothschild, would now 
assist any Jew in distress. 
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31. The prinecipel feeling among French people is one of disgust 
that there should be Frenchaen free, in contrast to their own 


lack of liberty, who apparently cannot get together. that | 
ef 


|0° 
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anyone should be involved in political disputes sat such a tine 
makes them angry. All are hoping for some kind of government to 
be set up cuteide France, and they do not mind if it is ehenged 
efterwerds. Many sare saying in Paris that the English and Ameri- 
cans do not wish the two Generals to come tegether. The Parisians 
ere decidedly more pro-American than pro-British. 


32. Nearly the whole of France is de Gaullist, but not necessarily 
everyone is for de Gaulle personally. It is worth noting that 

the term "Gaullist” means all whe are against the Germans, it has 
elmost become ea dictionary word. 


33- All underground movements are mixed up with Cocusunists. 
Those in terror of Communism are strongly in favour of Gireud, 
looking upon him as the representative of the French Army, its 
tradition end spirit. Leftiste, Jews end Communists suppert 
de Gaulle. 


The _Chureh. 


34. Viehy has been considered es sllied to the Church, ani 
informant thinks that there will be a streng anti-clericsl nove- 
ment after the war, as Vichy hes protected the clergy. However, 


many of the lesser clergy are secretly helping the unierground 
movemerts. : in . 
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Prenoh Radio-=J ournalist, born 14. Feb 1897, 
left. Franae 20: May, 1943. 


= Before. the war this informant was: @& prominent 
itical comentator on the Freneh Radio, : A 
member of no party, he considers himself a 
Radieal, a free lance critic of Governments of 
all colours and an anti-Fasicst. of. long stand~ 
ing.. Since the ! ticc he has been living 


in a country village-a few kilometres from 


e: | ‘NNE Loire), * 


: . 
‘ ‘ 


There is no question but that de GAULLE is ‘the: man 
of the monent.jin' FRANCE. Even the most’ conservative peasants . 
regard: a’ as the leader of France in his resistance to the: ORSHY. 


- : a —s . F ' , 


2e The opposition ta de GAULLE centres in the minority 
who are.governed by their s6lf=interest, ‘the-collaborators, | 
ease -o4 st diortege and to a lesser extent the, caree?® officers 


* They. wémmio® however make the” 
.ists, for they would never be 
UD has solved th 
for GIRAUD in France is therefore. 
emxious to change sides without 1 


The. offiotrs of the. £ 
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we Ws The people. however understand 
at joining forces with mer like PEYROURON 

widely distrusted, The more informed class 
of undesirables among GIRAUD'S entourage, — 
considers the influence of LEMAIGRE DUBREUT 


a | ny 


8, .Infornant<has been studying French peasant mentality 
at first ante ind. aes in it a queer mixture . .of gross self-interest 
otic -.Ror the latter he quotes the radio, Even 
in the most out of the way formsteads he has found devoted 
listeners to the B,B,C, and confessed supporters of de GAULLE. 
Their loyalty is also evident from their reception of people on 
the run from the Germans, There are daily instanoes in the 
éountryside wherc:a. disloyal peasantry could upset the operations 
of the‘resistance movements and betray the organisations, 
Pelitically” ‘thereforg the peasantry is soundly anti-German, 
hoe... 4 ds ie eel fedabidiga’ is equally demonstrable, They 
are all profiteers at the expense of their fellow Frenchmen. The 
| peasant lives well.and his larder is well stocked, but nothing on 
| earth would persuade hin to share his benefits with his less 
~ fortunate compatriots who live in the large towns or who have no 
| farm. to sap i them, | 


TOs Informant had recently first hand experience of this,. 
He was, as often, cycling round the countryside vainly trying to 
augment his ‘ations by a little black marketing and he called on 

a certain farmstead where he found a large quantity of fresh pork 
sausages made from a recently slaughte Lpig, He asked to buy a 
kilo and the farmer began bargaining, Tho price rose by stages from 
a fres to 170 fres abd kilo and even then the farmer would not sell, 


Lie: ? > “Bae peasants’ one in Padé hol di pwd sommes up to 
ransoris, Prices. on this black market are 
rich or the ‘Germans thenselven’ can afford .to j 


iz A idee: ‘rena, too, is the return to Tahaan 
éasante are beginning to doubt: the value of the money 
es raking in and now prefer a barter deal, ‘They w 
_ f60a:for clothes or watches or furniture, in fact for marbhyin of 
intrinsic worth, | Inforsiant cited a acal in which a radio set 
Stange hands against some black market foodstuff, ee 
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oe pric “tg ‘ Si csteedaiee ond avarice will in informant!» view lead 
to ‘trouble, He predicts that soon certain parts 


ddan workers will take the Lav: ined their own, tedihe 
rensack the ‘forme | 
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whistle, aoh man has to: patrol c a ¢ istimee of C “metres 
and is officially held responsible for any “unttoward event on his 
stretoh of the. Ling, att 


me ¥ | te be 


19, Tha ‘peasants resent this imposition, They rosent their 
night's sleep wasted - they p: y have to make up for it out .* 
of shear WERAS hours next day = and they “consider the whole schame 
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he: blicatory ur Service - 
third factor which hits the >easant, The s 
farms is now accute and the yield is 
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“that the French: est Production “could afford. a .* 
distribution of six tincs this size. . He goes not knowhow 1 
the Germans take nor what y | | 
certain:-that the farmers hide a gooa percentage of their output for |: 
their black mrket seles, * - Kime 
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27. In the Last féw weeks ‘no pee or ‘pork: sausages have ey 
been available to the public, A pig is the most precious possession; 
a peasant has. and they will not sell ham or bacon or pork at any -- lu 


28, erty _ Between ‘the 9612 May. 1943. informant 1 
various eich had posters stuok up.in their wind 

LAVAL'S Militia, The posters measured about 

the letter V printed over the Communist harmier and sickle, 

‘soriething like “this "Engages “yous dans 1a Milice tre les 
Bolshevistes." Informant was in Ghe shop..and saw a pile of these 
posters on the ‘Counter’ with an explanatory blurb on ‘top, “SP his: bhurb.-.- 
was a'dose of Laval's propaganda, TY Rg the shopkeeper that it was: 


. é: 


his duty as a citizen to display’ the, poster in his window in defence 
of civilisation eta, | | ea | 


29, 2). | What inpressed- int orm . Us: f | a posters wes: ‘the . 
muiber of shops which were willing to display them, He watohed. the 
shops for a day or so and hetieed in: vf | ea 


Later removed, He assuied ‘that thé *shops* ‘ol 
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ered his impression that ‘only Bi rere 
mutes per day of the B,B,C, French programmes are d by 
the F,F,F, and remrked that SCHUMANN seems almost to have. a 
monopoly of these five-minutes, He pointed out however that the 
average listener would probably not distinguish this fact and 
he thinks it would be better for ther not to know it, The French 
like to think that all the French programmes are run by, the 
French, 


Informant was a @$igsoursive listener and would | 
fairly regularly pick up the following stations from ROANNE : 
BRAZZAVILLE, CONGO BELGE, ALGIERS, SOTTENS and MOSCOW, He also 
listened widely to Allied prograumes in German and to Gorman 
stations themselves, 


; He listened to BRAZZAVILLE on short waves, at 2300-2 
hours, The  poudaton was fair, but. suffered nore : 


ng 
than jarming. The programmes he found poor, the Speakers ‘without 
talent. There is room there for grcat iprovenont. 


He has noticed recently that CONGO BELGE is now more 


= 


. He got ALGIERS by chance as te normally listens to 
short wave broadcasts only, He could form no opinion on the 


ALGTERS  programnés. 


4.0, SOTTENS is rarely janmed and is widely listened to by 
the French, The prograrmes are obviously studiedly neutral, 
41, MOSCOW disappoints infornant as hed as the French . 
8 Ze 
their German language broadeasts, The 2 
of France has- latterly been very andis 


| He considers the imerican relays. 
_ satisfactory but in no way better than the not 
missions, <A programme called "L" Lmerd 
‘pretty feeble, — ee | 
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Overseas General Division, 
Ministry of Information. 


29th May, 1945-6 
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- Number } Z 6582/52/17 me Service via Lyons National:breadcast. 
ROM aes: _ [Gives full text of Laval's speech of 5th June. 
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SERVICE VIA LYONS NATIONAL 20.00 5.6849 6 = Oe AL 
LavaL's SPEECH : FULL VERSION 


C1) MY TASK AT _TIMES BECOMES ALMOST INSURM 


FOR THE PAST SEVEN MONTHS, |! HAVE REMAINED SILENT. IT 
WAS ON NOVEMBER 20TH LAST THAT 1-SPOKE- TO YOU; ON THE MORROW OF 
_ THE UNFORTUNATE INCIDENTS WHICH HAB TAKEN PLACE IN AFRICA. SINCE 
‘ THEN, THE GOVERNMENT 'S TASKS HAVE BECOME MORE AND MORE TRICKY. 
IN ALL CIRGUMSTANCES WE HAVE’ TRIED TO FOLLOW THE POLICY OF OUR 
COUNTRY. BUT WITHOUT AN ARMY, WITHOUT A FLEET, WITHOUT AN EMPIRE 


‘AND WITHOUT GOLD, THE TASK FOR THE ONE APPOINTED TO GOVERN -IT, 


RETR ATOR FESO "FS" CUNT MUEMNGRE td ner use To Be cowvincen, 


AND | LEAVE TO THE FUTURE THE WORK OF DESTROYING THEIR ILLUSIONS. 


1 MUST LIVE IN THE REALITY OF THE MOMENT WITHOUT EVER FORGETTING 


THE IDEAL WHICH ! FOLLOW. IN THE PRESENT , TO PRESERVE FRA 


FROM THE HEAVY CONSEQUENCES OF DEFEAT AND ASSURE FOR H IN THE — 
HER gupus: ie i 


| EUROPE OF THE FUTURE AND IN THE WORLD A PLACE WORTHY O 
TAL AND IMPERIAL PAST . 


C2) WE ARE, AND ALWAYS WILL BE NEIGHBOURS OF GERMANY 
| AND ITALY 


IT 1S TRUE THAT OUR COUNTRY IS SUB ECTED TO SACRIFICES, 
BUT THERE ARE COUNTRIES SUBJECTED TO FAR RE. 


*s 


RECENTLY | MADE A TRIP.. IT WAS A HARD ONE. IN OUR TALKS, 
| HAD TO BEAR THE WEIGHT OF ALL THE ERRORS, OF ALL THE MISTAKES, 
OF ALL THE ACTS OF TREASON COMMITTED AT FRANCE | S EXPENSE, 
SP OF ME, OR AGAINST ME. THESE CONTRI 2 lg O THE. 
BSBA ONGATION OF THE WAR. WHAT MADE MY TASK STILL POSS BLE 
THE FACT THAT ALL MY LIFE, ! HAVE S$ N THE -SAME LANGUAGE. 


eames 85 73 @34.-,6 94 85-26, MY BEHAVIOUT, HAS NEVER VARIED. | 


ARE AND WE WILL ALWAYS BE THE 
PLEASE DELETE LAST TWO LINES FIGS HERE 


EFLE THE PRESENT SITUATION: OF 

ea OF CERTAIN COUNTRIES, WHO HAVE ALSO EXPERIENCED 
DEFEAT. FRANCE STILL HAS ITS GOVERNMENT. YOU CRITICISE IT. 
YOU SOMETIMES SAY THAT IT DOES NOT EXERCISE ALL THE RIGHTS OF ) 
SOVRE I: . . YOU NEVER STOP TO THINK WHAT WOULD HA iT 
NO. LONGER EXISTED. YOU WOULD NO DOUBT EXPERIENCE aren IF CONDITIONS, 
OR AT LEAST THE HUMILIATION OF SEEING OUR COUNTRY GOVERNED BY THE 
FOREIGNER. IF BY MY PRESENCE, | HAVE BEEN ABLE TO MAKE YOUR 
SUFFERING LIGHRER, IF | HAVE BEEN ABLE TO BRING ABOUT SETTLEMENT 
OF THE SAD QUESTION OF THE FRENCH HOSTAGES, | WILL, AS FAR AS YOU 
ARE CONCERNED, HAVE FULFILLED MY DUTY. BUT AS FAR AS FRANCE IS 
aa THE GOVERNMENT HAS OTHER DUTIES. 


MF > 
5248 


SERIAL 59 CONTINUED 
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eeeee HAS OTHER DUTIES. 


C4) FRANCE DOES NOT DEGRADE HERSELF BY ASSISTING 
IN THE FIGHT AGAINST BOLSHEV!SM 


| WENT TO THE GENERAL HEADQUARTERS TO DEFEND FRANCE. | DID. 
MY BEST. THE COMMUNIQUE WHICH CONCLUDED OUR TALKS AND WHICH YOU READ, 
748,@° 53 974 :97,546 5£3 049.8'3 5 
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eeeee HAS OTHER DUTIES. 


C4) FRANCE DOES NOT DEGRADE HERSELF BY ASSISTING IN THE 
FIGHT AGAINST BOLSHEV!SM 
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i WENT TO THE ¢ 
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JT WAS SECAU SE THE GOVERNMENT WAS ABLE TO NEGOTIATE ON THE 
IDITLONS OF CH LABOUR, “THAT THE FATEOF OUR PRISONERS WAS | 
ROVED. A 100,000 OF THEM HAVE BEEN OR ARE IN THE. COURSE OF 
‘BEING RELEASED. 250,000 OTHERS ARE CHANGING THEIR STATUS AXX 

OF CAPTIVES INTO THAT OF FREE WORKERS. SOME HAVE HAD THE OY 


OR COMING HOME ON LEAVE TO THEIR FAMILIES. THEY WENT BACK TO 
GERMANY, THUS GIVING TO THEIR COMRADES A MOVING TESTIMONY OF THETR 


DORAPAS! Yn MAGN. SGA! NGF ERREN Bay GokRERS RETURN FROM 


GERMANY TO SPEND THEIR LEAVE IN FRANCE. THE REL 1EF SCHEME 
CONTINUES AND |! AM IA POSITION TO BE ABLE TO INFORM YOU THAT 
DURING TAIS MONTH AN IMPORTANT NUMBER OF PRISONERS RELEASED UNDER 
THE RELIEF SCHEME WILL BETURN TO THEIR FAMILIES. 


CO) THE GOVERNMENT DEMANDS THAT MORE FRENCHMEN SHALL 
FIGHT THE RUSSIANS 


—eT_—lC rl U lhlhUrreOllOOllCleEeCO lll mS lll eel emer lee eee ie el ee CS EES Mees — — — — — —_ —_ 


THESE RESULTS WOULD BE SUFFICIENT TO JUSTIFY THE PRESENCE 
OF FRENCH WORKERS IN GERMAN FACTORIES, BUT THE TEMPORARY BACRIFICE 


TO WHICH THEY SUBMIT THEMSELVES BY LEAVING THEIR FAMILIES HAS FAR - 
REACHING EFFECTS. BY THEIR WORK THEY PREPARE AND GUARANTEE THE 
FUTURE OF OUR COUNTRY. ‘ALL FRENCHMEN APPOINTED, ARE IN DUTY 

BOUND, THEREFORE, TO OBEY THE OVERNMENT - THEY ARE CALLEDUPON TO 
WORK AND NOT. AS LYING PROPAGA RTS. TO BE MOBILISED ON THE 


- IF. 1S. TRUE THERE ARE RRENCHMEN FIGHTING IN RUSSIA, THEY 
LEFT AS VOLUNTEERS. THEY EMBODY OUR BEST MILITARY TRADITIONS AND 
THEY DEFEND REAL FRENCH INTERESTS. THE GOVERNMENT CONGRATULATES 
THEM AND THANKS THEM. IT jong AND IT DEMANDS THAT THEIR EXAMPLE 
BE FOLLOWED. THEIR SACRIFICE 1S. ADDED TO THE EFFORT OF THAT 


MULTIWUDE .OF FRENCH WORKERS WHO i WORK ING IN GERMANY. 


THE CONDITION, WHICH GUARANTEE. TO THE LATTER SALARIES, 
FOOD, AND THE HOURS OF WORK, 1S THE SAME AS THAT OF THE GERMAN | 
WORKERS. THEY ARF IN A COUNTRY WHERE EVERYONE ENDEAVOURS TO 
LIGHTEN THEIR REGRET OF HAVING LEFT THEIR FAMILIES. ALL FAMILIES, 
WHOSE BREAD WINNER IS AT PRESENT IN GERMANY, WHETHER HE BE PRISONER, 


OR WORKER, RECEIVE THE SAME TREATMENT AND BENEFIT FROM THE 


PAF oF MUS YoMBEOMAUCES  oTUERE,UAS BERN NC SPRCTAL ADVANTAGES 


TO THOSE be UNDERTOOK fo GO AND WORK IN GERMANY. 
C MF) 
VSERI AL 56 P Scare. RAB PAGE 3 
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te YOMOaR WiLL a tae, oe 70 LEAVE. THEY 
L ALKS OF LIFE, THUS THE PRINCIPLE OF. EWN. ITY 


"iP TO THE PRESENT DAY, SOME HAVE AVOIDED THEIR DUTY. 
OTHERS WILL BE TEMPTED TO FOLLOW THEIR EXAMPLE. 


C8) SEVERE MEASURE WILL BE TAKEN AGAINST THE 
FAMILIES OF THOSE WHO FALTER 


| WILL NOT MINCE MY WORDT EITHER TO ONE OR THE OTHER. 

TO THE FIRST 1 SAY: DO NOT PERSEVERE IN YOUR ERROR: 

PRESENT YOURSELVES TO THE AUTHORITIES. TO THE OTHERS 

1 WOULD ADVISE THEM NOT TO LET THEMSELVES BE MISQUIDED BY - 
CERTAIN UNHEALTHY PROPAGANDA, WHATEVER ITS ORIGIN AND NOT TO 
ALLOW THEMSELVES TO BE GUIDED BY A THOUGHTLESS SELFISHNESS, 
AS AFTER ALL THEY WILL BE COMPELLED TO GO. THE LAW IS THE. 
SAME FOR ALL. THOSE WHO FALTER SHOULD KNOW, AND I INSIST ON’! 
REPEATING IT, THEY THEY WILL NOT RECEIVE ANY BENEFITS. 
INSTRUCTIONS HAVE BEEN GIVEN AND SEVERE MEASURES WILL BE 


TAKEN, EVEN AGAINST THEIR FAMILIES OR THIRD PARTIES, 1F THEY 
ARE ACCOMPLICES. WHICH WILL NO LONGER ENABLE THEM TO AVOID 
THE ary WHICH AFFECTS ALL. 


C9) 220,000 WORKERS MUST LEAVE FOR GERMANY 
BETWEEN. 1ST APRIL AND 1ST ULY_ 


INCORRECT FIGURES HAVE TCO OFTEN BEEN MENTIONED. IT IS, 
AS A RECENT OFFICIAL COMMUNIQUE INDICATED, 220,000 WORKERS 
— MUST LEAVE FOR GERMANY BETWEEN APRIL 1ST AND ULY 1ST. 


FOREIG’! OFFICEKTHIS FIGURE RESULTS FROM AN AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE FRENE. 
GOVERNMENT AND THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT, AGREEMENT WHICH WAS 
REACHED SEVERAL WEEKS AGO, BEFORE MY LAST JOURNEY TO GERMANY. 


C10) HITLER SHOWED UNDERSTANDING FOR THE 
FRENCH S1TUATION 


IT HAS NA JRALLY BEEN SAID THAT A T GENERAL HEA TERS 
FRESH. DEMANDS HAD BEEN MADE ON ME, AGGRAVAT! G THE SITUATION OF 


FRANCE AND TO WHICH I WAS COMPELLED TO AGREE. THIS ASSERT! ON 

WAS CONTRARY TO TRUTH CUNE CONTRE-VERITE>. ON. THE 

1 HAVE PLEASURE IN STATING THAT CHANCELLOR HITLER ONCE AGAIN 

a UNDERSTANDING’ FOR THE FRENCH SITUATION, TOGETHER WITH 
STIANINI, ITALIAN UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS. WE EXAMINED IN ALL OBJECTIVITY THE PRBLEMS 


AFFECTING EUROPE AND UNITING ALL COUNTRIES IN SOLIDARITY. 
AGAINST Sue BOLSHEV IST DANGER. 


(MFD+++2256 
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p sTATUS OF. ‘A DEI ear tg Tis tT in i All 

‘THE POLICY ED BY THE GOVERNMENT. THE AXIS >OWER 

STAND AND ADMIT 4T.7 AND vanieus page| aes ARE INEREASINGLY 
REIL A ‘ CCEEDED eee L 

0 Pra her FORMATION OF THE FIRST REGIM OF FRANCE. 


| SALUTE IT. IN IT LIES PROMISE AND HOPE FOR OUR NEW ARMY. 


€12) NO DEMARCAT ION LINE ALONG THE RHONE 


! HAVE ALSO BEEN ASSURED THAT. WE SHOULD NOT HAVE TO 
SUFFER ALONG THE RHONE THE HINDRANCE OF A DEMARCATION LINE 
SUCH AS WE ALREADY KNEW AND WHICH DIVIDED OUR ee 


C13) SALARIES TO BE INCREASED 


SALARIES ARE, GENERALLY SPEAKING, TOO LOW, AN AD USTMENT 
WAS INDISPENSABLE. TO REALISE IT, THE GOVERNMENT UNDERTOOK 
NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE OCCUPATION AUTHORITIES. THESE NEGOTIATIONS e 


HAVE JUST ENDED: IT CANNOT BE A QUESTION OF A GENERAL INCREASE, 

_ WHICH: WOULD NECESSARILY RESULT IN UPSETTING PRICES WHICH THE 
GOVERNMENT IS DETERMINED TO PREVENT IN THE INTEREST OF THE 
WORKERS THEMSELVES. IMPORTANT MEASURES WERE ADOPTED, ONE OF 
WHICH’ WILL REVALUATE SALARIES, STARTING FROM AN INCREASE IN 
THE BASIC MINIMUM, AND THE OTHER WILL ENABLE WORKERS TO RAISE 
THEIR STANDARD OF LIVING AND TO INCREASE THEIR MEANS OF 
EXISTENCE BY A GREATER RETURN FOR THEIR WORK. THESE PRINCIPLES 
WILL FIND THEIR FIRST APPLICATION IN A DECREE CONCERNING 
METALLURGY ON THE FIRST PAY DAY OF JUNE. OTHER DECREES WILL BE 
MADE AFTERWARDS CONCERNING OTHER BRANCHES OF ECONOMIC LIFE. 


€14) RATIONS IN TOWNS BARELY SUFF 1 CHENT 
FOR EXISTENCE 


AS ZAR AS FOOD SUPPL} D, ‘ WAS HAPPY TO 
REALISE THAT THE GERMAN G iFeatient Y UNDERSTOOD MY 


- INTENTIONS. 1 HAVE TO SPEAK TO YOU ABOUT ‘THE. FOOD SUPPLIES OF 
OUR COUNTRY. OUR RATIONS IN TOWNS, FOR THOSE WHO ONLY HAVE | 
THEIR FOOD CARDS, ARE BARELY SUFFICIENT FOR EXISTENCE: THOSE 
WHO HAVE: NO MEANS AND NO RELATIONS IN THE COUNTRY HAVE HARDLY 

* ENOUGH TO LIVE ON. IT 1S THE IMPERATIVE DUTY OF THE GOVERNMENT 
TO DO EVERYTHING IN ITS POWER TO IMPROVE ws SITUATION. 
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VENDORS. ALL t_ GERMAN N SERVICES HAVE 
LEND. THEIR rebar IN ALL CASES TO 
P TS. OF THE FRENCH AUTHORITIES, TO ENSURE DISCIPLINE 
. EC ONOMIC LIFE. THUS, THE GOVERNMENT HAS THE MEANS TO 
oA ) PUNISH THOSE. WHO BY THE THE BLACK MARKET ENRICH 
ILVES BY STARVING THE POOR. ANY PERSON OBTAINING 
NEL » GOODS WITH A VIEW TO SPECULATION, SO AS TO SELL THEM 
47E BLACK MARKET, 1S AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. WHOEVER TRIES 
TO APPROPRIATE A GREATER SHARE THAN HIS DUE IS A BAD FRENCHMAN, 
BECAUSE HE DISREGARD S THE RIGHTS OF THE COMMUNITY. BOTH RUN THE 
RISK OF HEAVY PENALTIES. VOLUNTARY RESTRICTION AND A SIMPLE © 


STANDARD OF LIVING FOR ALL IS A DUTY oe BY ee 
SOLIDARITY. 


€ 16) GERMANS DO NOT TAKE EVERYTHING: 
LAVAL GIVES FIGURES 


TO JUSTIFY THEIR DISHONEST ACTIVITIES, SOME MAINTAIN, AS 
IT IS COMMONLY SAID, THAT THE GERMANS TAKE EVERYTHING. ! WILL 


GIVE YOU A FEW FIGURES. AS REGARDS MEAT, THE GERMAN IMPOSED 
QUOTA AMOUNTS TO 228,000 TONS. FOR THE: YEAR JUST ENDED, OUR 
CONSUMPTION AMOUNTED TO 522,000 TONS AGAINST COUPONS. IN 
ADDITION, PRIVATE SLAUGHTER CABATTAGE /X© FAMILLE) AMOUNTED TO 
190,000 TONS. FINALLY, CLANDESTINE SLAUGHTER ALONE, AS REVEALED 
BY /XELIVERIES OF RAW HIDES, REACHED APPROXIMATELY 350, 000° 

TONS. AS REGARDT WINE, THE GERMAN IMPOSED QUOTA WAS 2,000,000 
HECTOLITRES, WHEREAS OUR PRODUCTION AMOUNTED TO 33,000,000 | 
HECTOLITRES. AS REGARDS POTATOES, THE GERMAN IMPOSED QUOTA WAS 


250,000 TONS. OUR CROP WAS ESTIMATED AT APPROXIMATELY 
44,000,000 TONS. 


C17) FRENCH TOWNS SHORT OF GREEN VEGETABLES 


SENT MOMENT, THE LARGE TOWNS, AND MORE 
PARTICULARLY PRE PARIS REGION, ARE SUFFERING FROM 


INSUFFICIENT SU OF ABLES. IT. 1S BECAUSE EACH 
YEAR AT. THIS hee THESE SEaTNES” RE NORMALLY PROVISIONED BY — 
CONSIGNMENTS. Hy ROM NORTH AFRICA. TODAY, BRITISH CONSUMERS " ARE 
RECEIVING THEM CEN PROFITENT). | 
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E GOVER? MUST ‘SEE THAT IT ny 
EEMENT vith THE | GERMAN AUTHORITIES, WE CAN HOPE SHORTLY TO 
| SE THE RATIONS OF THOSE WHO WORK IN PARTICULARLY HARD 
CONDITIONS, AS WELL AS THOSE’ ©F ADOLESCENTS. 


€19) SOME THINK THAT | WOULD HESITATE TO USE 
| FORCE - THEY ARE WRONG, 


! HAVE SPOKEN OF DISCIPLINE. IT IS NECESSARY IN THE SPHERE 
OF FOOD SUPPLIES. IT IS INDISPENSABLE EVERYWHERE. IT APPLIES 
TO ALL AND TO ALL DEGREES. ALL FRENCHMEN MUST, AS WORKERS, 
LEAVE FOR GERMANY WHEN THEY ARE DESIGNATED. AS PRODUCERS, 
THEY MUST DELIVER THEIR QUOTA OF FOODSTUFFS. AS OFFICIALS, 
THEY MUST BE THE ACTIVE AND FAITHFUL AGENTS OF THE STATE. 
AMONG THE LATTER, THERE ARE EVEN SOME IT IS SAID, WHO PROBE 
THEIR CONSCIENCE. AND ASK THEMSELVES QUESTIONS. THEY WONDER IF - * 
BY CARRYING OUT THE GOVERNMENT'S ORDERS THEY ARE NOT PREJUDICING 
THEIR FUTURE AND CONE WORD) THEIR PERSONAL INTERESTS. THIS, 
DISHONOURABLE ATTITUDE I!S INADMISSIBLE IN PRESENT CIRCUMSTANCES. 
THEY MUST WITHOUT DELAY MAKE THEIR CHOICE TO SERVE OR TO 
RESIGN. SOME THINK THAT I WOULD HESITATE TO USE FORCE. 

THEY ARE WRONG. WHENEVER 1 COULD, 1 AVOIDED OFFENDING TOO 
BRUTALLY THE COUNTRY'S FEELINGS. BUT WHEN ITS FATE 1S AT STAKE, 
INDULGENCE MUST GIVE WAY TO RIGOUR. 1 WILL CARR OUT, SIMPLY 
BUT FIRMLY, ALL THE DUTIES IMPOSED UPON ME BY MY OWN 
RESPONSI 3ILITY. 


€20) NUMEROUS FRENCHMEN AWAIT DELIVERANCE FROM 
THe ALLIES 


1 KNOW THAT SOME FRENCHMEN - ALL TOO NUMEROUS — AWXXX 
YESTERDAY AWAITED FROM BRITAIN, AND AWAIT TODAY FROM THE 
U.S.A. AND THE SOVIETS, THE DELIVERANCE OF OUR COUNTRY. 


THEY REJOICE OVER MILITARY EVENTS WHICH TOOK PLACE RECENTLY i 

IN TUNISIA. THEY BELIEVE THAT SOON THE WAR WILL» COME TO AN END 
AND THAT FRANCE WILL BE SAVED. LIKEWISE, ON 8TH NOVEMBER, 

WHEN THE BRITISH AND THE AMERICANS, THANKS | TO THE COMPLICITY 
AND BETRAYAL OF CERTAIN FRENCHMEN, TOOK POSSESSION OF ALGERIA 
AND MOROCCO -— THEY ARGUED THAT THE ALLIES NEEDED THREE WEEKS 

TO FREE US FROM GERMANY. THESE INVADERS TOOK SIX MONTHS, AND 
MORE THAN ONE MILLION MEN AND AN ENORMOUS QUANTITY OF MATERIAL, 
TO GET THE BETTER OF A FEW GERMAN AND ingyen DIVISIONS, . 

: Y OFF FROM THEVR BASES. IF THEY WERE NOT BLINDED BY 

EIR Leek ORE’ WOULD REALIZE THAT AN INVASION OF EUROPE 

AT ANY POINT OF OUR CONTINENT, WOULD BE AN EXTREMELY HAZARDOUS 
ENTERPRISE, PROBABLY ONLY WITH TEMPORARY RESULTS. (SANS 
LENDEMAIN)D. | . a 
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THE TRUTH 1S THAT THROUGH THE FAULT AND THE BETRAYAL 
CERTAIN CHIEFS, WE HAVE LOST AFRICA, WHICH TODAY IS 


TELY UNDER ENGLISH OR AMERICAN DOMINATION, AND THAT THE 
WAR HAS DRAWN DANGEROUSLY NEARER TO FRANCE. TO BE SURE, THERE 
ARE SPME WHO HAVE FLED FROM THE’ DANGER AND WHO NOW SPEAK TO US 
FROM LONDON OR ALGHERS. THEY INVITE THE FRENCH TO SUBMIT TO 
BOMBINGS WITH A SYXX STOUT HEART, A. PECULIAR WAY OF CONCEIVING 


THE SALVATION OF OUR COUNTRY BY CONTEMPLATING THE SLAUGHTER OF 
OUR POPULATION. 


€22) OUR PEOPLE DECIMATED, OUR TOWNS 
DESTROYED BY BOMBS | 


FOR SOME TIME NOW, THE RAILWAYS WHICH PROVIDE FOR OUR 
FOOD SYSTEM HAVE BEEN SUFFERING ATTACKS, OUR NORTHERN, 


WESTERN AND SOUTH-WESTERN REGIONS, AS WELL AS THE SUBURBS OF | 
PARIS, HAVE BEEN BOMBED. OUR INNOCENT PEOPLE ARE DECIMATED, OUR 
TOWNS ‘DESTROYED. SURELY THE CONFUSION IN THE MINDS ‘OF SOME OF 
OUR PEOPLE MUST BE GREAT, THE CHAOS IN THEIR SOULS FAR- 
REACHING IF SUCH REASONINGS CAN STILL FIND COMPLACENT EARS. 

IF THIS DESIGN WERE .TO BE FULFILLED, WE WOULD SEE OUR ENTIRE 
COUNTRY TRANSFORMED FROM THE SKIES INTO A BATTLEFIELD: RUINS 
WOULD ACCUMILATE. IT IS DIFFICULT TO RISE AGAIN FROM DEFEAT, 

IT IS STILL MUCH MORE DIFFICULT TO DO SO FROM AMIDST RUINS. 


(23) THOSE WHO OPPOSE OUR POLICY ARE 
ENEMIES OF EUROPE AND OF FRANCE 


TO DEFEND yo ons pait 1 LIVE ON IT. 1. PREFER MY POLICY. AT 
THE «MAR WHO GIVES US THE EXAMPLE OF COURAGE AND 
Ant POLICY AMONG YOU AND FOR YOU. 

THIS. poy FINDS ITS ROOTS IN THE PERMANENT NECESSITIES OF 
OUR COUNTRY, IN GEOGRAPHIC REALITIES AND IN NATURAL LAWS OF 
PEOPLES' REVOLUTION. THOSE WHO OPPOSE THIS POLICY, WHO, 
DENOUNCE IT AS OPPOSED TO FRANCE'S INTERESTS, WILL RANK AS 
ENEMIES OF EUROPE AND OF FRANCE. 
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s WILL EVER AGAIN FEEL TEMPTED TO RISE © AGAINST 
it ‘THE. SCONORTe DOMAIN NATIONS WILL HAVE TO HELP 
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..+.TO HELP EACH OTHER AND COORDINATE THEIR ECONOMIC INTERESTS 

SO THAT THE NEEDT OF EVERY NATION MAY BE FULFILLED OTHER 

THAN THROUGH COMPETITION AND VIOLENCE, WHICH ONLY TOO OFTEN 
PREVAILED IN THE PAST. THE NEW EUROPE WILL BE STABLE, 

PROVIDED THAT THE GERMS OF REVENGE ARE ERADICATED FROM IT. | 
FOR EVER. IN OTHER DAYS, PEACE USED TO BE THE RESULT OF A 
COMPROMISE, OF A BALANCE OF POWER OR OF COERCION» EUROPEAN 

PEACE OF TOMORROW WILL HAVE TO BE THE OUTCOME OF A HARMONIOUS 

| ASSOCIATION. 


C28) NO COUNTRY MUST IMPOSE ITS CUSTOMS ON 
OTHER NATIONS 


IN THE MORAL, CULTURAL AND POLITICAL /XOMAIN, THE 
INDIVIDUAL CHARACTER OF PEOPLES WILL HAVE TO BE RESPECTED. 
NO COUNTRY MUST IMPOSE ITS CUSTOMS, RELIGION OR REGIME ON 
OTHER NATIONS. BUT REST ASSURED, ALL REGIMES WILL HAVE A 
FEATURE IN COMMON: THEY WILL BE MADE ON A POPULAR BASIS. 
LABOUR WILL EVERYWHERE OCCUPY THE, PRIMARY PLACE WHICH IS ITS - 
DUE AND WITHOUT WHICH ALL POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS WOULD BE IN 
VAIN, SINCE THEY WOULD LACK THE SUPPORT OF THE WIDE MASSES... 
THE IDEA OF THE. MOTHER COUNTRY CPATRIE>, WHENCE DOES IT COME? 
IT 1S BORN FROM THE UNION OF ALL ITS VILLAGES AND PROVINCES, 
WHICH, ONCE ALL DIVIDED, NOW FORM THE NATION. WHAT SHAPE WILL 
EUROPEAN CONSCIENCE ASSUME? IT WILL ARISE FROM THE UNION OF ALL 

(ATIONS WHICH, ONLY YESTERDAY, WERE STILL DIVIDED AND 

HOSTILE. THE LOVE WHICH | BEAR FOR MY COUNTRY MAKES ME WISH FOR 
THIS NEW EUROPE, THROUGH WHICH ALL PEOPLES WILL FIND: THE FULLEST 
SCOPE FOR THEIR GENIUS, FOR FRANCE HAS NOTHING TOFEAR FROM 
THEIR FREE COMPETITION. 


THE IDEAL WHICH. | EXPRESS OUGHT TO BE ACHIEVED. THiS... - 
IDEAL 1S IN KEERING WITH THE INTERESTS -OF FRANCE AND OF OTHER 
COUNTRIES. IT IS ALSO IN KEEPING WITH THE INTERESTS OF- EUROPE, 
FOR IF NATIONS oct da THAT ee MOTHER COUNTRY WILL BE 
“T ai BROTHERHOOD. THE DEFEAT CANNOT pve 
St’ HAVE. IF THIS YOIGE. is Bi ) BE ene 
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TO eee THE FRENCH: PEOPLE HAV! ‘THEMSELVES GO: WE MUST 

LEARN TO SUBMIT TO NECESSARY “DISCIPLINE. a HAVE CONF IDENCE: IN 

MY COUNTRY. | iG =o) 
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<ogae tie past. preimage te | tae. velekees tae shai “ 
last that I- spoke to you, on the morrow of the painful op which had taken’ place in 


ars — Pye then, the Government's tasks have become more and more delicate. It. 
ioul cirdumstanaes to: guide. the policy of oir country But wien the 
pot n finds. rp: . 


Without an army, withoug a fledt,; without an Empire and without 
joka, the. task of him who is appointed to govern it becomes at times almost - - 
| e.My Antentioh is not to-convince those who- refuse to be convinced; 7 
and. I leave to the future‘the Work of destroying their ifdusions, I tust live i the 
reality of the moment, without ever forgetting the ideal. whieh I follow; _namely,: to 
preserve at the. present time Prance from the heavy s of defeat and assure. 
itih the Europe of the future and in the world’a place’ wor thy of. its continenfel: and~ 
imperial past. I wrote one day that it was difficult to make a great ‘wounded ‘country 
accept. 4 policy. based on wiédtm, and I added that it wotsld’ have been easier to. indite 
it. by flattering its pride andto push it to extreme solutions against’ its own - 
interests, « by ree dotigagees its patriotism, If I'gave way. to-this. urge,’ if I acted | 
without: reflecting, ‘I should have:a:false conception of my duty and should not be 
worthy of the mission I am to fulfil. ' I assigned myself a nobler and higher im. 
For me, France atone counts, 


Lt is true that our + country is subjeoted to sacrifices; “ut there are 
countries which. suffer more,. 7 | 3 


Recently I made a tripe It was a-hard one. In our ‘talks, I had to bear 
the weight of all. the: errors, of all the mistakes, of all betrayals committed against 
France, in spite of. me, or against me which have contributed to spread and prolong the 
war. What made my task still possihle was the fact that all my life I. have spoken 
the same language, Whether it be Germany or Italy, my behaviour has never varied. — 

We are and will always be° the neighbours of thase two gitiei countries. It is with 
— that we. must first: of” all ah in. pee and maintain real and friendly relations. 


Bach. pe ea was in power, cy te: ed accordingly. In 1931,. I went to Berlin 
with hristide Briand, . In. 1935, I made an Agreement with Mussolini, and I have never 
ceased to declare that any. other policy would be er to the interests of France and 
would am lead us tower... 


oy. Wer cane, and with it ties; and. today I pear with you the: burden of the 
nistakes of others, | Without worr, ring. about: thé lack of uriderstanding or rather = 
justice, which make. some forget:.these really responsible ok our inisfor tunes, I do ny: 
best atc by aay” to tighten this burden for: YOUs, ati | e 


i Wald” you reflect and compare the present situation. of France to that of 
certain. countries which Have also experienced ‘defeat. . France still has. its. Governnent. 
You criticise it... You sometines say it does not fully exercise all the rights of 
sovereigniy.e You never stop to think’ what ‘would happen if it no longer’ existed. <a 
You would 1id..doubt expereince. harsher conditions; or at least the humiliation of seeing ~ 
our country governed’ by the: foreigner. If py my being in office, I have been able 
to make your suffering, lighter, if I have Oo. able to get the sad question of the 
French hostages settled, I have, as far as you are conderned, fulfilled my dutye - 
But as far as France is -coneernedy the Government: has still other’ duties. 

I went to G.H.Q. to: defend Pranve. | BL, did ry best. The communique which 

concluded our talks and. which you read, brings +0. our. country the herd that it. gan 
still | ‘save itself end restore its: position by. its, on effort. | ri 


| ‘The Axis Power's and those, ‘who, ‘help, ‘them are giv ring. thea blood to stem. 

Bolshevism and break the military power. of the Soviéts; while France, by. her. a: must 

“take its part of the eamndn effort'and’ sacrifice.’ By doing this she does not degrade 
herself, . She woke" for. /@ Comiaon ’ dause and erect the fruits of her’ own effort. 


| Tt ‘was terrae thie Geiexinmand wos ‘abile i ‘negotiate thie: ‘eonditions. of. French >. 
labour, thet the Pate of ci prisoners. had improved: 100,000 of them have been or are 
in the course of being released; | 250,000 others are ‘about to change: ‘their status of °°; 
prisoners into’ ‘that ‘free’ ‘workers. . 
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‘ge Nees SRARCH ‘ON. SEA'S THERMAL ENERGY | ie Se asian -cetalh 
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istanées 
“ee ' research ‘woh on the thermal ener _of the. sea: Will: go. one » “Brench.'s heutsste hare 
been the chieg .Students of this qu stion. Important. work: has. alreagy beer carried ° 


. Our. by. Georges’ laude in equatorial waters... in his tests it was fy and that. ‘there. 
+ arence in temperature. between, sea water. near the surface and, ier. 
> levels \ so much so that it has.been discovered that  temperat 
i coyld be use& for. supplying powerful. boilers, This, mes J that, when it is 
possible to feed bo ers, it. Will: also be possible to generate feleotricity. . About 
@ year and a half ago\the Government had gone to. considerabl¢ expense to build an > 
electric. power station employing sea thermal SNergys This yower ‘station was to 
_ have been built on the, ory Coast near Abidjan. © The Natigheal Centre for Scientific 
Research. has taken ‘part. ik the preliminary work for: this sAion. A law has been 
' published ‘today carrying weg research. .French.scienge. will be the pioneer in 
this work, which holds out .gkeat promise for the. fat eR ip RTO ESO ene 2 cls a 


sea, 


Le LYONS POLICE TRAINEES\RECEIVE COLOURS “Ly s: This morning M, Bousquet, 
 Secretary~General for the Police, presented:.colourg/ to the National Police School 
at Cyr of Mont Dor in a suburb ofUyons. During Phe ceremony the new batch of 
trainees passed a motion sofa their loyalty to “ — - the State. 


. 
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, | “MEDAL FOR BOY FARMER Roundy: 

. Marshal's Medal to a small boy. of 13, ¥ 
assistance of his grandmother during: the\ 
Pa: a repatriated. — ee ots 


fRoghonal Prefect how awarded the 
5 1940,. hasi:run:a farm with the 
fence. of. his father,.a prisoner of war 


Thy 
sf 


f “ak Francois. Peitri;, French Anbassador 
Beziers for er hourse 


8. —--PUETRT. RETURNS. 70 MADRID. ‘Ba ers\ 
‘to Spain, has left for Madrid after stfr ang" 


10. * ATID GROUPS’ FOR WORKERS mf FER unity: ee: Ri mkaTON “Ma puna, Commissioner 
General for French Labour. in ‘Germay, "9 has. lectu $ at at: Grenoble. and Lyons. to many 
factory mamagers on the part playgd by his linistz in. the social .sphere,....He stated 
that one of its aims was to creaf%e for workers who ld. gone to work to Germany a 
"French community in a French agfmosphere", The agree! mt arrived: at in this connection 

with the German Labour Front bAs had: good. results,.. espe cially. @s..regards the 
formation of a "Mutual. Aid. Gyoup" for workers, ; a. soheua NS ich had: been inspired by . 
freéd prisoners. These groyps correspond,to.the mutual aid committees which exist: in 
France, on Which factory d¥rectors ar workers are represeXted. M. Bruneton also 
announced that, in the ve#y.near future, a Delegate. for Neti 8 would Zo %0 er 

to start a sports organi ation for French caimcabee i : 


°. 


“~ 


ie. SOONG VISITS ROOSEVELT 
Qhungki ng Government, 2S. paid a Assy, to. President ian to 
situation in China. | : Spates «2 | oe 


Washington:. ae sccuee Fo: sign: ightoten: of the. 
por’. to hin. on the 


aF - - te ** » 2 ' "g 


15. ‘anc NG REVOLT Sushen ‘aod ° fa ‘sii iti ae Pe bp \eting on ins ; 
orders of the F fisional Government, have arrested. Sr. .:Dr.. Manuel Fitesco, one of 
the heads of the irgentine Nationalist Movement. It is also learnt ‘oy t 
 Rear-Adml. -Maroo/iZar, Cerin-G. of the. Navy. and Air Horne Bint bis 

rebel Governmer er ce Fae RRC S og: Vie SEER CIA. Re ‘ 


the 


ag 


Othgr items were: | 1, France's bread pil 2 Military sityation: 
communiques; / 5,5. Pr. 400,000 for Rennes. raid victims; . 7, ‘Boulogne peg: 
fifteen chiJdiren;.. 11, Finnish S.8.. ‘battalion reaches, Hangoe:’ . military: 
#12,. Church: Ar ag. Cabinet meéting; . . By, Lewis asks strikers to. resume work; « 


. “16, Attemyt, on “Tread. ‘Regent! s. lite; 27,. Jepan' agricultural production plat 
tem 2 ARR eo Bee Oa ae Sia ow eae a 


aye ay : 
tg Sie 


be 
uted J 


yo “this, poi bg i Seibideradle. stuiber of Felsonere, 
f Sebamed ‘return to’ ‘thedr femilion, — m 


, Boots waild bo sufficient. to Juatity the. provence 2a 


| veces Mog undabyearpr em shin ant Aanike tae - 
example ‘be followed, - Tinks seorioe te eaied to to-affert of that - 
mltitude of French worksors working in, Germany, 


c 


| Ee eT eee ET 
Regulations have been laid down for further departures. To’ put an end to arbitrary an 
choice, and to injustice, I have deci@ed to call. up the 1942 class without any exceptions, 
_ The younger will be the first to leaye, ~ They. belong to all walks hector dik thus the... 
principle of omen: will _ than cae re, | | 


Others will be ceamted ‘tio’ follow their 

fo- the, former I say: Do not persevere . 
Bs ay to. the others I would advise .. 
pagariiee whatever the :' =: 

hems since: after . 


‘ 


hina Sate: ain fies iabieia ‘heath aie: te: des aso. alas, official Rie 
communique: indicated,':220,000 workers who tmst leave for Germany. between 1st.April and” | | 
ist July... ‘This figure xesults from an agreement betweon -the Freneh Government and the © 
German Government, an agreement reached several wecks 220, ‘ before, ny last journey to 


oa | at Ge He Qe fresh demands had eg made ste mo, 


x Peinrees ) 
| 5 ding ta maintain tho evahis of a Soft 
F of thé’ polday pursued by the Government, ° ‘The 
underst and and: dnd t it,’ and various decisions” taken are indreasin, 
| Felations, Thus T-have just succeeded in obtaining the fomun 
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of a general inorease, which would necessarily result in upsetting 

© Goverment is detexsmined to prevent in the interest of the workers... 
| gore tone re ddlopted hoc ao ‘which will revaluate’ waxes ' ne 
sterting’fron an indredse in the baste minimun, a ae ee “Witt ensbie worker’ to... 
‘raise their steridard of ‘livilig ‘and ‘to “Lorsdse Of existeride by a greater | 
return for their work.’ Thede principles, etry aay thets first asplication in ‘a ‘Geerée., : 
concerning thé ‘metal industry on ‘the first pay day ‘of ‘JUNG. © Other deoreés will be ade 
afterwards concerning other, branches of economic life. | | 


| Ag Par os .foo8 supplies are concerned I WAS happy to realise that the German 
Government: also fully understood my intentions. I have to speak to -rou about the £004 .. 
supplies’ of ‘our country. Our, tations. in towns, for tiiose who. h-ve ‘but their food. cee: 
are berely sufficient for existence; ’' those ‘who, have rio means and no’ relatives in the. 
country have hardly enough to live on, It is the imperious duty of the Government. to 
do everything in its power to: improve this..situation. ‘One of the factdrs, and nerhaps 
the principal one, which is cisturbing the food supplies of our country is the Black 
Meriet. I got into touch with the German authorities to secure effective repression. 
It ‘is evident thet they can in this sphere have a definite influence. on the results of 
the Government's action, Order's. have been given to.all occupation authorities SPrieely 
to conform ‘to regulations as regards purchases‘of ‘rationed products, and to avold ell 
dealings with illegal’ vendors. All the German services have received instructions to 
lend their support in all cases to the efforts of the French authorities to ensure 
discipline in our economic life. Thus, ‘the Government has the mefns to seek out and 
punish those why by thé Black Market.’ enr ich +t themselves by starving the poor. Any | 
person abstracting rationed goods with a ‘view: to speculation, sdé-as to séll them on the. 
Black Market is on enemy of the people, ‘Whoever-:tries to appropriate a greater share’ : 
than‘his cue is a bad Frenchman, because he disregards the rights of the comminity. mi 
Both run the risk of heavy pénalties, Voluntary restriction oe, a er stanc ard of : 
living for all is a duty imposed by national solidarity. mh 


To justify their dishonest activities, some maintain, as it is commana said, 
that the Germans teke everything. I will give-you a few figures. As regards meat, the 
German-imposed quota emounts to. 228; 000. tong. Por .the year. just ended, our sorisumption 
amounted . to 522,000 tons against COUPONS. - ‘En. addition, | private slaughter (abattage — 
familial) amountéd to 190,000 tons,” Finally, olendestine slaughter, alone as. revealed 
by deliveries of raw hides, reached approximately 550,000: tons, As regards wine, the 
German-imposed quota was 2,000,000 hectolitres, whereas our production amounted to | 
55,000, 000. hectolitres, | As regards. ‘potatoes, the German-imposed ‘quota’ was 250, 000 tons 
Our crop was. estimated at about. 14; 000, 000 tins, At, the present momemb; the large —° 
towns, and more particularly the Paris region, are ‘suffering fro. insufficient supplies | ; 
of green vegetables, Itis because’ each year: “at. this time, these centres were 
normally provisioned by consignments. from North Africa, Today, British odnsumers 
aré receiving them, As. regards wheat, if producers respond to our appeal, we shall - 

. bridge ‘the period between the two. harvests. . Porced: ‘by hard necessity,’ we have had to 
reduce the neasents! bredd rations, But having: learnt from experience and determined 
that the rules of discipline shall be observed by all. the Government hopes, after the © 
next harvest, to diuprove the conditions of those who by their work ensure the ‘extern’: 
of others. We were not used to such discipline, It is imposed upon us by necessity. 
The Government must see that it is respected; . Th-nks to the new policy to be’. 

- dnstituted, in full agreement with the German authorities - we contltione shortly te" 
increase the rations of those who work in’ saat ts hard ans —. as Tr as: 
those of acienyerees + PER eS 2s 2 Re 

/ I Rave spoken of discipline,’ “Tt. ta necessary. in the pee ‘of. ‘food. supine: 

It is indispensable everywhere, ‘It applies to. all and to all: degrees. All. Frenchmen 

must, as ‘workers, leave for. Germany’ when they. are | designated.:. “As producers, they minke 
deliver their quota of foodstuffs. As officiala,. they: must be the active and faithful - 
agents of the ‘State. | Anorig’ the letter, there are’ even. some it is said, ‘who probe their! 
conscience and ask themselves questions, They; wonder if by carrying out the - | 
Goverment’s orders they are ‘not’ prejadicing’ théix futpre and whether: they protect well 
enough. theix personal. papier “Whis' ‘adshondurable ‘attitude 4s inadmissible in 

‘present: circumstances, without Celay make: their choice to serve or to - 
resign, Some think that "Tyould hesitate to ise force, They, are wronge . Whenever: Bt 
a aren e¢ —— offending +00 Rentebly: the. hangeteci-2 ‘feelings. But when, its fate wah aay 

vo Way to: un Nill carry out, begs i eh firmly. 
npe now that some Frenchmen « 


ragerdus fakted yester a tote sea, te ¢ ‘tod lay from the: U.SsAs and. the . 
Sovietssthe deliv range of ow country they: ‘hedetae: ower, : Bssesy | qrenke: which. bade’ 
place acai. iid oO ) | . 
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They believe that soon. the war will come to an’end and that, Frante will be saved, oy ew 
Likewise, on-Gth November, when.the British and. Americans, thanks tothe complicity | 
and betrayal of. Frenchmen, togk:possession of Algeria and Morocco ~ they . 


‘gued that. the Allies needed three. weeks to free us from Germany, These invaders 
took six months and over 1,000,000 men and qn enormous qhantity of material to get 
the better of a few German and Italian divisions, finally cut off from their ‘bases. 
If passion did not blind them, they’ ought to.see. that an.invasion of Europe at. any 
point of oyr Continent, comprises such risks that it appears as a reckless and 
probably hopeless enterprise, They believe that Europe is hénoeforth transforma — 
into a fortress, which the assailants will soon reduce, : 


They forget the wer is on: everywhere -the submarine war, wer in the Fer 
East; they forget the conquests’ achieved by Japan and the'military power that — 
country represents; they forget that: the besieger, as in the oage of Russia, is 
himself invaded. The truth is that through the fault and the betrayal’ of certain , 
Chiefs, we have lost Africa, which today is completely under English or U,S, doniination, 
and that the wer has dangerously draym nearer to France. To be sure, there are some 
who have fled from the danger and who now speak to us from London or Algiers, They 
invite the French to submit to bombings with a stout heart - a peculiar wey of 
conosiving the salvation of our country by contemplating the slaughter of our population. 
For some time now, the railweys which provide for our food system have been suffering — 
attacks, our Northern, Western and South-western regions, as well as the suburbs of 
Paris, have been bombed, Our innocent people are decimated, our towns destroyed, 
Surely the confusion in the minds of some of our people must be great, the chaos in 
their souls far-reaching if such reasonings can still find complacent ears, If this 
design were to. be fulfilled, we would see our entire country transformed from the 
skies into a: battlefield; ruin would accumlate,. It is difficult to rise again from 

| defeat, it is still mich more diffioult to do so from amidst ruins, nee 


Frenchmen who listen to.me, and those who listen to such people, to bring 
about your salvation you would first of all have to see your wives and children 
slaughtered,’ unless you yourselves were first the victims of the patriotism of these 
emigrants, To defend our soil. I live on it, I prefer my policy. At the side of the 
Marshal, who sets us the example of courage and of patience, I-pursue my policy among = 
you and for you, This policy finds its roots in the permanent necessities of our 
country, in geographic realities and in natural laws of peoples’ evolution, Those 
who oppose this. policy, who denounce it as opposed to France's interests, will rank 
as enemies of Europe and of Prance. These people, who are obviously the enemies of . 
Europe, are not alveys in agreement with each other, Bolshevism cannot for any Length 
of time remein,the Ally of Anglo-Saxon Capitalism They see, for the time being, & 
common hope; to lay their hands on Europe so as to dominate her, How long will this 
wer last? Nobody can say, How wilt it finish? If the Allies were to win, the Anglo- 
Saxon world would very soon have to face the Soviets, and the result of this struggle 
would not be open’ to any doubt - Bolshevism would instal itself everywhere in Europe, 
Europe would then be constituted, but it would be. a Soviet Europe, Frenchmen, is — 
this your ideal? Do you now understand the immensity of the sacrifice consented to 
by those millions of men who struggle everywhere, and who will preserve, I am sure, 
our old civilisation from the mortal peril. confronting it? Do you now understand the 
meaning of the effort which I demand of you? This war, once the Bolshevik’ danger has 


been eliminated, cannot end as all other wars have in the past. It would then become, 
a war lost for everybody;. for. sooner or later it would have to start all over again, 

Our Continent must be organised; the Europe of tomorrow-will be either fragile or | 
strong; in order that. it may live, she must be built according to oortain principles. 

If I were speaking on behalf of a victorious Franoe, my voice would be louder, but my 
language would still be the same, The organisation of all the peoples composing our 


Continent will have to be such that neither the victorious nor the defeated nations — 
will ever again feel. tempted. to rise against each other, In the economic’domain — 


nations will have to help each other and agordinate their economic interests so that 
the needs of every nation may be fulfilled otherwise than through competition’and — 
‘violence; which only ‘too often prevailed in the pest. The New Europe will be stable 
-provided that the germs of: revenge are eradicated from it forever, In other days, 
peace used to be the result of a compromise, of a balance of power or of coercion,’ Z 
‘The European peace of tomorrow will have to be the outoome’of o harmonious association, — 


In the moral, cultural and political domain, the individual charecter of =| 
peoples will have to be respected, No country is to impose its customs, © On or: : > F 
ommon; 

ie ld . 


regime on other nations, But rest assured, all regimes will have ‘a feature in o 
they will be made on @ popular basis,. - eee | el eet 


Q 


hostile. . Love I bear ny country ete ane for this. otis Europe, through 
which all peoples will find the fullest scope for their genius, for France has 
— fear fron thoir free ‘competitions 


‘tho ideal which 1 I express must be achieved. This ideal is in fisting 
with the interests of France and of other countries. ‘It is also in keeping with 
the interests of Europe, for if nations know that thoir mother country will be | 
respected, ‘they will work in brotherhood. ~The defeat cannot have stifled France's 
voice, but if this voice is to bear .far and loud, wo must have done with dangerous 
illusions to which the Prench people submit; we "must learn to subnit to necessary 


discipline. I have’ confidence in my country. ey ge 


e ON HOME SERVICE VIA TOULOUSE NATIONAL. 38606 m IN FRENCH FOR FRAWE 21.30 
pri y: | : | 
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for important: items only) 


26 MNUITIA'S FIRST DEMONSTRATION IN OCCUPIED Pera Parigi For the first 
‘time since its ‘Satiad pe the French Militia is o ant public 
demonstration in“jhe Occupied Zone. Ms Georges on ?7Libot), “He fd. of the Revolutionary 
Committee in Tunisie, and Joseph Darnand, Godawtary Geer fof the French Militia, 
will speak at 21.00 My Wednesday at the Sale Wagram in Payis on "The Union and 
Loyalty of Frenchmen A the Regency". . 


Se GIRAUD“DE GAULD AGREEMENT : " WESROHD DE 
agreement has been commentee on with eulogy by thes issident papers in Great Britain 
ana the U.S.A. ‘he real sid ‘icance and tho fug possibilities of this accord 
have also been commented on by % ‘Echo de Tangey”: "The dissident leaders probably 
received orders after the Washin@ton meeting $4 come to some sort of an agreement, 
but a true agreement between those t nogy ~All be impossible so long ag the’. 
cans ocoupy the French I 2 haggle over its partition." ~ 
"T"Bcho de Tanger" then points out | nh ' Gaulle is entirely dependent on the | 
British, and recalls the statement made}fn the House of Commons by Sir Kingsley Wood, 
in which the Chancellor of the Excheqyé: svealed' that the Gaullist novenent was 
financed by the British ‘° y the list of personalities who are 
members of the Algiers Comittee, + eo, bints out that the name of Massigli 
evokes the Ancien Regime ‘when theA cials oKthe Quai d'Orsay were the servants 
of "Soviet wamongering". The Paper then soos a_ to mention De Gaulle’s arrival 
in Algeria. It points out thg ‘his: ssence in giers will not put an end to 
the quarrels among the dissigénts will on the\contrary increase the ; 
internecine strife existis between theme 'Ltgeho } = concludes as follows: a 
"Darlan's assassination ¥ twat a prelude; the real Mpruggle has only just q 
started. If the farce ¢ F <ivetsy: existing among the ¢ Mesidents, which the world 3 
is now witnessing, were ot so distressing, it would be ee 
to the felon generals Af one Sor any notice | of theme " | 
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In PLONISCH there “pone bf or8 sof about . 
8 metres in Yenigth with sh hie SOK pbaase: craft. 


:. Fishermen gct a rafion of 50 litres of petrol. per month, 


a . 
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13. . . They may go out as fotos LES SEPT ILES and are 
allowed to’ put ashore on all the islands of this group. 


- > 
7 aa 7 


1h. They may not go outside the SEPT ILES and may not go 

out to the TRIAGOZ rocks, “A month ago. ‘about 12 small boats went 

» out to TRIAGOZ rocks to fish and when ‘they returned they were all 

_ taken. in charge by the Getjons-and-have been forbidden to put to 

“$ea again, “The nents fishing permits. have becn, resoinded, Informant 
_, des not know'the reason for this tule. He tes heard of nothing 

* date: reating about these rocky islands, 


. 4 - 


Informant ‘4s not ‘a fisherman and does not- know. arty 


details of the fishing regulations’ exeept that.o1l boats mist 3 


“boek in, port by nightfall, «ll ‘doats are cheoket' over by the 

 Dovarniers. on leaving and entering port and all ‘boats: oarry 

tthe tydeslour painted on both sidés of the hull, This even epplies 
to the. very small boats, Informnt crossed the Channel in a stolen 
12 footer which, when, day broke, he sai bad the tricolour painted on 


doth Sides and a tricolour flag: At the mainsail peaks 


,. . 


Informant left on 27: Nay beonusc he learnt: tas 
28 May 1943 local fishermen were, | 
Lives for the | 


“fishermen will have to take turns in 
ts,to ensure that ae are “used si be 
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vent These td wonen are locally notorious for their 
pleat, to Germans, Neither. of. ‘then are sgeatgie 50 ae egies | 
| that’ their relationshit; 
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| a forner. acquaintance of. informant. ati. 
“a ‘Breton. ntonomist and sets as an inforner | 
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nformiant si; | 
‘List... It Was,.on foci of this ‘san’ that i: nt, : ve of, 
an escaped. », “yy. Gared not revisit his ‘birth 


| .. Orebs are plentiful, at PLOUL ‘CH but. there is, nt meh 
cet. for east The Gcmanas do not, like them to eat and marr 
hey arc not 290d to cat. bec 
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aa 2 pas of HLS Zt antitank : 
.. ae Therc is a rumour that an. auxiliary landing pround i's being prepared 

| on the flat part of ILE GRANDE, : oe 

Bike | hos Informant has heard of two guns mounted on this headland, “a | 

—  -& = here ope 12 or 15 German soldiers billeted in o constal villa right ‘a 

p on the cliff edge. Nearby there is 2 mchine gin pit = a circular 

: wall unroofed over = in which there is »ermanently one sentry on aa pee 

4. few yords from this a 3 metre cube blookhouse has been built with | | 

loopholes ssawards, This is not permanently manned, | oe 

eat 6 = Behind this ‘beach there is a line of Frenchyconcrete, flat=roofeds one 

: | bathing mts. These are continuous except for one bréak where a path 4 

ee! comes down to the shore. This break hos becn blocked by a concrete: Wiis fu 

: = .10Douarniers live in a villa ot this point. The villa is mownas apie 

Se | x the Villa Eiffel, — : SA deere. a. 

| 8 A few Germans are stationed at the Lighthouse - ot PLOULINACH, - The light | 

burns irregularly at nights. "A aah | , 

9 = This road is nov camouflaged, where blacked in on tracing, .with grass eit 

and turf and is closed to traffic, The Gemmns, informant supposes, | 

Bes: thought that the: oe bend in scat road makes a good landmark.from the . : 

10s Considerable buil<ing Hest diohite is going on.rounc. the ola semaphdre | 3 a 

DF oe, | “buildings which are now camouflaged, ‘Informant has’ heard ee sR oa ee a 

s _ . fortifications are. being built here with French cet ee | per 

é : gauge radlway has beon laid up from the village of Li ¢ | ea 

p ite and informant has: seen a small stean ongino on tt Sete 

4 es Tho whole group of houses known as LA CLARE | A ie ae ee 

r ' 1a ss Avan platform ‘is being prepare 2 ot this point, It is being levélled - * es: 

i | - OUG of the cliff face, P | ides’ ‘ i Pe i or 2 eis gee. ¥ mae oy “e] ae 

Fe ? The Le. of tous long beach@is. ‘baoked- 
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“During. recent months there has been a ended ax the nat 
played: by French industry as a unit of German economy, in the 
abandonment to a considerable degrte of major ome sins and 
an increasing tena ndency on the part of the 
-$0 use the country's diminishing resources and aapacst a8 _ 
manufacture of components, spare parts, repair work and 80 forth. 
There has:heey reason to Wak, se Toy apes tad that. indnb tates, 
inotheir present pogosasrenef Tlily engaged. upen production for 
German account could be ke going ata isefu level of activity, 
but it is becoming clear that” the strangency of raw’materiails, 
deterioration of; factory equipment, shortages of coal and power, 
and: the policy hay op the Germans. in ? garda to the removal 
of dabour, has begun io affect Shepe industries: also. 


| Attempts to dnorease coal. product on, in order to compensate 
for-the lack of some. 20 million ‘tons h rmally imported, have 
failed. In, spite of the introduction of winers from the 
Ukraine, exploitation of low-grade mines in the south, wage 
increases and.extra rations, prod on is barely maintained 
at. the 1942 level of 43 midiion AT a od and the future ‘outlook 
is. ione of Aarcess output. i dhe 3 with ‘crude hago ™ 
hear a of 47 Ane Se tons. in the eet quarter of 1942, put 
to 597,000 tons in the fourth quarter, and it is art: 
the the present rate of output has receded far below this. 
But (in addition to, steel consumed on German ac cagnint in France, . 
ased quantities are being. éxported ‘to Ge Although 
tion for French civil requiréméents has ‘been compulsorily 
» Steel quotas allocated to French factories working for 
appear to be inadequate for the oxecution of their orders. 
errous,motals,.with the exception of zinc and aluminiun, 
are practically non-existent. . The Franeo-German Aircraft 
Agrecment was a virtual failure. 


} ico. In the, field of motor. vehicle. maieabeixe. reporte stated 
that 4t is doubtful if the Gcrmans will docidé to rebuild the 

Renault factory, and that Yons roconstruction of tatford at Poissy 

has been stopped. Though unconfirmed, these reports tink with 

| other evidenee to the.effect that. the maximum uge of motor 

. y Wehicle manufagturing. facilities 38 peing aban dbned. The 
‘textiae. toeeete ies appoar.. hg have Pomained in a state of Bigenpens : 
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disordcr in conn tion on En F FFoduction on Gorman aggount 
(soc Report Nod = a # | rye. 
. Apart from Miditaryocon iano: aro factors 
which may have Im? 30 oon: itics towards a policy 
of gradual cconomic engod tho Gurus and we: ahi ttine castwards such 
h potential a5 can cifectiveoly be transplanted. Point 
is lent to. theso possibilitics by the ¢rowing momentum. of labour 
depor 108 ga deliand suecocds domand for tho Rolove, whether 
».not..this 18 boing donc ontircty for eédfionic veagons; “by 
ye coun bees suttic ‘inventory of French industrial plant and 
manamant on Which the -Gormans have beon 80 bubily mgm for 
some. tinc pees and by tho continuous drain; by romova! 
railway material and road transport. There is, moreover, a 
indemnity. glacrity in rosard to the disposal of the occupation 
onm Je . 


Insofar a& labour is conccorned, somo’ half million skillcd 

men and jabourors are now estimated to havo’ becn transforred 
to Gormany. Until rocently the Rclevo was mainly applicd to 
skilicd, motal workers, and the offoct on the French metallurgical 
plants of romovel Of such ae apypen from tho country, 
which. has always: boon in short guppy must-have boon far-roaching. 

A third dowand for tho conscripti of 400,000 men by the cond 
of Junc is in codurso of being fulfillcd. of this lattor batch, 
it is stated that half will remain in France for drafting 
to sty Todt gangs or as ctc@ by tho Gorman authoritics. 
The declared targot figuro for French workmon to be deported 
to comma y by the end of 1943 is ono ind llion, inglusive of all 
CavCgoricse 


As regatis occupation costs, these alone considerably 

6 the total Frénch 193 budget, but ‘the daily indemity fixed 
m4 million fr. dé6os not by any moans cdvor tho financi 
drain on tho Treasury occasioned by’ the occupation, Pro 
Serene , to Gemuany havo becn roughly four times as grcat 
imports from Gormany. Conscquontly, advances must bo O 
French oxportors, dnd sone 3 - i: milidard fr, a month have to 
be provided for this purpose. At Deconbor i, 1942, these advanccs 
amounted to about 65 mad. fre In addition,” about another 
wiliiard a month is paid to French houscholders who aré obliged 
ing pata Gorman troopa; this servioe is not sovored by ‘the 

cim . 


included, there was a. snk! it of approximately 19 ma.fr. 
to be covered by borrowin she’ hank of Seka “Sie 
our March show Bi indecent S aurd the Be eivet quarter of 1943 of 

ly 20 ma. fr. in “inflationary oans to the seoenury) SS this 
epperentiy favourable position is due to the mt {ae distribution 


tax receipts thre 1315 aa 
ce setaty, bea big bu iget vastieat for 494 a a whey. which it 
will be Sappbe tise to GOVver by market It an 
to be seen. to t extent further inflationary’ vowrowing wi 
become necessary. RG vet 


In the 3943 budget OB aces occupation’ costs ane 


oa, cortain snoa plete figures 


or tho greater 
eee by higher 
ne ; Guess There 
ng Z ot taxes. | 


| MINISTRY OF RouNuuttc rani. 
348t May, 1 1943- : 
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ae gee ee sent aS feet ). born 10 i jot ye ee | 
ee who left CARANERC with on esospe party, arriving U.K, 31 My) : 
Bee eg g.useds~ France and Belgium G,S,G,.3,4040. Sheot 173. 1:50,000. 

goes 5 -. Franoe GS,GeS 40K0,A. Sheet 48 S,W, 1250,000, ii 
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i, When. informant left PARIS for BREGT on May 28th, 1943, - a 


many civilian trains had been sanoelled, They were told by the a 
comptrolieur du train on the train on which they +* 


tho week 30th May to 5th June, a total of 110 trains © a 
PARIS T and BREST/PARIS were to be mms These would : 
oarry troops, petrol ‘and war material, This. was” confizmed: by > : 


people at ST, BRIEUC, NO RRM et a Nace la 


| 2 Notices were posted up.in stations 
: ae eee ee ee eee 
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Oy Sent and ‘one asa ee cluded 
four PL y ton tanks. a | Se sien Bragek r eal id 


Ine 0 


4nforment ois) 
which dnol. 


It was generally supposed that a. relief. of. 
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| they have to haul. ‘Thug. on 
PARIS the train consisted, of 7 8 


eg ae 7 coaches in the sentre of the 
iB : There were no Germans’ dn the. 


on Nee) sprinkling of Gestapo Agents, ; tg Be 5 a Fp . 
| be 
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nh. fig es ne was told by ‘a, Fronch ‘offioer | npt he had 
soon TIGER tanks in. the’ WRET DVR OVENS HARA s0chtly. 
Sk AR ax MEUDON 
Thore aro. 8 LaHe di puns in the ETANG ae TONCLAUY Fm 
9, Tho,W. half ofthis lake has been 
ae ithe lake that “wae den guns have 
acements, nates 


_. ‘been placed in sandb 


| Ra minber of. hed guns have been rgneved from PARIS: ai st 
the last 2 or 3 wecks; vizse a small AvAsy gun neaz: PONT MIRABBAU & 
near EIFYEL TOWER, and 3 Le dee tall on banks ‘of River SEINE near J 
VIADICT DE PASSY» 


i “¢ 7 * 


\ . . A 


Lis 3 Informan’ : (Ca) has ray ‘weautiae snip Lnyed at a plant at AUTON - 
he dees not know the correet name of the works, but calls r 
L' USE AUTON, which produces petrol and navy ofl from bitwmdinous «.' "7 


15 Tho. Germans : ALE pontiqularly dian of gas oll (HERES | ek yn! a 
MOYENNES) and e.-cpcriasan all oil of:"this on tegany, turned out ‘ed 
this plang, Ms 1 i eerie nt 


16. .. Pe trol: hnd hoavy oil sr oteesd at AUTON ka left’ for ‘Hrenioh fe 
consumption and is doduc ted. froin the total amount the.Germans have =. *| 
to deliver to ‘the French, this: plant is said to tear ans ar 4 a 


4 isd French wan agh Be os a : 


7 


17 The oldakd oka same 2,000 men’ ‘and is fica hal 3. kane: NeW. | 
of AUTUN, No Germans are _opployed there, riar do they. — mao. 
controls ; | : ips Sart ates | ret 

18. hircamectt hoard ‘that thin Voor tive repade shops. 
> at SOTTi:VILLiw Les = ROUEN had been badly damaged in the raid a month 
N)or two ago, Locanotives are: in consequence na eemeem beang ) r 
© repaired here, \- | 

ein ih onsunl ties are'said to have been heavy. 
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BOS Both informants were at tho military. alti at ST, CYR, 
NUL ~ EX MN PROVENCE from Novedle till Nov, a the wpm. was » 
‘ disbanded under Gomian, StSeRee ; i 


. 


0, (31 ondets at ST.CYR had: — hat PEAT was pidine - 
“his tine and voula’finally make peace with DE GAULLE and Joig up. 
with the Allies in the fight against Germany, Right up to the tdme ~ 
the Germans marched into unoccupied France the sadets had believed .. © 
canists. resist the Germans in such an cvent, There werd’ ‘no | 4 


ists ot be i ete as Th 7 5 aS: “9 ‘ 

gene 2h. > When the Marshall had Pariahy beon revealed ad A rar ae ; 

ee s - straw it had been a bitter;blow for these ree pny they now eee 
ec |, eS oo ed not to montion the weak ash Nie: nee as 


; > 22... sl though 37, 0YR R is dlosed, sea per sree ane. tall z 
se held «and permitted by” the. whee Regus se thea 6 


: : licants trey 17-19 years, assing ‘the 
a pe settee ga a cae os a perntoniy that one day. smu 
bE j hive 9 in rote.tion according to the 


ations 


30. The Cade ts on sia stom went to their hom iia. 
living in the former unoceupied zone (now calted ZONE SUD) were — 
obliged to join a acscuuel  JHUNESSE for on u 
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Tn eAdd tain 8t was sede sleak to then that “the: 0% 


ex-of fours. was = deny emcee. toe ie not of any singlo. 


officer Senate tia 


against Gein oot te ae 6 

officers eculd be arrested, = sane 

| 27, he cadets having signed ‘tte docusont rchtioned, wore. _.. 

3 gad ordered to report in person on the first Monday of every month ab 
| _y, 7 Rue GAMBAGERES, which ds believed to be a Gestapo Bede a a 


; 28, Infornant (h)\s father is o retired general: eae 65, living 4 
in Paks, his ga men who similarly had relations, who would suffer 
| 4? they csoaped abrocd, found that if they could pet a job promised 4 
them in the ZONE they sould go to the KOM UR, state that j 
they were leaving and would register on val 4n the other zone. ¥ 
; a They were then given. & pass. to the ZONE D and renoved from the 
: 1ist in PARTS. Ny er ae 4 


~ 
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] ig 29... In informant's sase he chose AVIGNON and got a friend to 
ate a Of. Per hint a job’ near, there. tee agee 


> 


‘< - , . 
a: ! . ) x 


@ pach 
) ie In the ZONE: stp rogis tration is twit ‘the’ Frénch a ate gage 
and; having signed off at the KOMMNDANTUR in PARIS, the mtter ds = a. 
‘findshea as far as the German authorities are conoexned. They dove © 


not’ check with the French quthorities to see whetherm‘a mon a ta. 3 & 


| ‘ faat changed his domicile as stated in his ddelara tions See aa 

| fi Gf 31. Informant (si): : therefore nover wont to. AWIGNON but remained z 
ee Sie in PARIS till his departure for BRITTANY, ‘and did not’ of COUrsO : 

again: bs to" the German Sa OF in PARIS, CRS aes eR 


~ = i ins F aks - 


ee | soe eet. 


He and a muxber of other sthaesindans semsonc that 


gay’ 
giving the date. of. ‘their se 
PARIS, sand that thoy had not. heard of: then since, | rf . 


_ 
; ‘ . rs ~ 


“on 20 Ji (ie all fomer ets of St, 0m resident in 
Ea oa ore Here thoy 


“to . ae 
Py Se given a. odio n Adontd ty cards, 


Bee. ‘It wos enerolly poldgved int France that men ‘osoapiing | : a 
into Patt Ware npr : 
“hawe mande. the venture but for’ 


tin oe, 


o- 7," 


af ay 
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Pe Eee aS 


bay * P ‘ 
« os, epee Tien eb i 


oe ak ee ig 


ae, of hos tages as 
Bt led Frenohmen 


Pu | “dnt i 20 Af orally thoy are 
arrested. by the Gomis and sent to a Sanpenttre ton CAND. 


‘Al. There ‘are 8 “‘betwoon one. and threo Wien young men 
in. Aiding din Maple ns in: SAVOY. ‘Thoy are dE il orgarised 

and: help in Polling trees eto. Sih 2 “5 

42. ‘the Gexuans do not Like the mountains nnd the Italians 
a refuse. (So tongage in a <r ganic of hide and. seek, 


Ys: Se -. Very. Pow young aan. oxo now “to. He soon Sy PARIS, Thore arc’ 
~ * young students | am the QUARTIER LATIN, but. they will in due course 
es ‘be nn to Germany. 5 


7. 


a ‘Ration. cards ‘are issued aiiite g 30 iF 3 young nen’do not obey 
their ri ie a to proceed to ~— their ration cards can 
be withhold, | | rs | 


h5e. . il though the : yotdoning we now ote Goxfien wii orneen about 
3 nonths: ago, Parisians: Ss! eed on a; see8 ‘parcels sent them 
frda. the a Saearrene? diel a 


| ee - ‘There is; it bets st411 no lack of Loocictvei which 
may be ‘the reason why the Gornans have tolernted’ the continuance | 
of this traffic in parcdis of .foolstuffs sont by rail. Rumours have 
ednguba ted: that’ o steppes 2d is tobe. omnes tad weat there: will be a 
; ‘<gomous ahik stor tage in: "RIS, 


te ei fot 


tt . 


7. TMhilet at St, OYR she ares ‘nad Lean oorpletely out of 
touch . with the’ “outedde world,, ‘They had no wapepias ad, the neay news 
they laa i) the: Vishy: pepors. | | 


“hBs. In P/RIS averyonb ‘tastons to the BBC. and th: Gemanats are 
well oware “OP this. They t90. lis ter iny tzxvformant had. heard B.B.C. 
news coming fron, ae Paice Score for bs meat Tt. is easy 
to. recognise the news be nso of the noise ‘ond. ‘of the 

3 oe sigan “the, Bat, fullon om > it. ; 

49... ‘He ‘used, bo Sis wah ah: on shart waves: ot 2580 ond 2115 hrs; 

pete Jomsing by wabioad nokop. weer raed pha a i Nporuce * Freie" 


a ) poate a6. net Ae ‘oat * 


“Those who unter ta 2 Baca, preter the’ Home Nows or x 
“Rado Babs is 0 MR ee Sed pe ita: Fea, TR PEC A 
ae ee a fooling that, British — by 4 

at Lover ee! * moxe ail uk Wan: Amerdoa. be 


wney kK111 Lange | 
Therefore many people wish the Anerieans 
Petes the bonbing of Frenoh 


| 4; Welimiihas ob dobigoiies Wiis ay t even when there 
S little pf Ek hedle — their adrorof t ‘still remain at a 


= Sipe ‘the fal2 of TUNISIA’ thare has been a notable 

nex a: ) in friendly attitude towards Britain and imerica, The 

onoh a6 proud of the part token by French’ troops in the campaign, 
Pan vavtinieos there is a very wart: feeling for Britain, 


 Gafés, theatres and cineriis in PARIS are’ orowled, To get 
a seat in the opera, or thoatre ‘no ticket rust be purchased 6 or 8 
days before the performance, ani to obtain it poople have to stand 


in a queue fran 0800 hrs, ¢411 1500 hr3. Half of the opera is 
roserved for Germans. 


56. Informant (6) remerbers the following filns:- 


LA COURONNE DE FER (Italian) ~ shom for o long tine at 
CINEMA BALZAC off CHAMPS ELYSEES. 


“LA VILLE DORME (German) = adventure of a peasant girl 
attracted by the lures of VIENNA = showm in 
CINEMA NORMANDIE, C:iAMcS GLYSHES.» 


SECIET (French) ~ produced by PIERRE BLANCHARD, who 
also plays the Lend. 


PONTCGARRAL = COLONEL DIEPms (Prozich) ~ shown in 


MARBEUF ond MARTVAUX and now generally 
released. 


LES VISITEURS DU SOIR (Prerich ?) = ‘lone run JanMar. 
CINEMA MADIILEINE. 


57. News reels are shown before the main film ~ they feature 
coastal fortifications fron N/RVIK to BIARRITZ and less about the 
Russian front, Lights are on durinc the ncws reels, so whistling 
ami shouting is too dangerous, Recently, hovever, when LAVAL 
appeared on the soreen there was a general. outbreak of prolonged 
coughing, 


Informants' Grade = "Cc", 
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June, 1943. arseille obtained in an interview with Walfrid 
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BRITISH EMBASSY, LISBON. f llth June 1943. 
7 6891 


To : Central Department, Foreign joffice. 


Memo. 


1945 


3 JUN 


From : Ridley Prentice. 


Enclosed herewith is copy of Political Memorandum 
France No. 45: to P.I.D. 
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Main Points in the Present Issue 


aon The ‘Reléve’ has taken.a new lease of life since the total occupation of France, and the numbers sent from the 
former Unoccupied Zone have increased. The o tion of ‘teams’ has proceeded very slowly, but the first specially 
organized and trained youth teams have left. ners returning are frequently not agricultural workers and the 
latest convoys included a large number of aiiaeuee The rival organizations, both official and unofficial, set up to 
care for workers in Germany and their families have caused much confusion and overlapping, but have recently been 
amalgamated under a ale control. Prospective German demands for man-power has led to measures to comb out 


those not usefully employed between the ages of 20 and 31 and to introduce two years’ compulsory labour service for 
men between 20 and 23. 


II. The German authorities released all prisoners from the French North African army fighting under General 
Giraud in an attempt to persuade his forces to surrender, and as a gesture of collaboration, This gesture received ue 
usual Press publicity, but was treated with distrust by the Action F vancatse. 


III. Total occupation of France resulted in a, new wave of arrests by German and French police in the former 
Unoccupied Zone. Population movements were controlled and the Germans ordered evacuation of Marseilles and 
other coastal cities. Sabotage and terrorist S oar Inued, however, and the authorities were unable to trace 


large depéts of munitions hidden all over the <7 The Germans also found sabotage within the ranks of the 
Administration and a new purge was begun. ey 


IV. A long communiqué was published in North African pa rs setting forth the decisions of the last meeting of 
the Imperial Council. General Giraud became military can papers setting forth the assisted by a War Committee 
and a High Economic Council. Racial laws, the case out A Soliticel internees, the status of the Légion des Combattants 
and problems of social reform were there examined. A Conference on Youth was held in Algiers‘to consider the co- 
ordination of youth services in Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco and French West Africa. Prominence was given to General 


de Gaulle and to the exploits of Generals Koenig and Leclerc, but the connection of the latter two Genetals with the 
Fighting French Movement was not specified. 
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NOTE ON PAPERS REVIEWED > 


feb ’ papers and reviews used at Lyons ( Journal, Action Francaise, Sept Jours, Nouwelliste and the 
joal Paris Soi) at at Marseilles (Mot a’ é,. Petit Mi Marsetllais, Gringoive, and Midi Libre); at Clermont-Ferrand 
des Débats, Pate Journal and Candide) at Chambéry (Au Travasl); at Vichy (Revue Universelle); at 
Rovat yat (Raine des Deux Mondes); at Toulouse (Dépéche and Garonne); at Tarbes (Semeur); at Grenoble (Petit 
phanois). These papers are not allowed into the ‘ "across the Demarcation Line, whlch bantaey Galbe 
tained since the entry of German Forces into the formerly, | a eh 


The ‘Paris’ papers now being received are: Les Nouveaux T s, Eyvre, Matin, Petit Parisien, A unde, Le 


Vie Industrielle, the Paris Paris-Soir, the German daily Pariser eitung,-the weeklies Atelier, Toute la Vie, Notre 
Combat, La Semaine, La Gerbe and the Illustration, the last-named apjtearing in both Zones. _ 


Of North African papers the D Ma (Tangier) is regu: - received while the Dépéche Algérienne,. . 
TAM, Echo @’ Alger, Derméres Nouvelles (all eg 84 and Vass ¢ (Rabat) are occasionally received, 
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worker$ left for Germany, or an average of over 8,000 
a week. This figure is only tl less than the Swiss 
estimate quoted in the. New York Times (13 Jan.), which 
placed the a weekly at 10,000. At the 
lower rate of the first contract, which involved 
an ex of 150,000 skilled workers for 50,000 
prisoners of war, shouldshave been fulfilled by about the 
middle of January. 

The return of prisoners has also been accelerated. By 
the end of November repatriations under the Reléve 
agreement had totalled 10,700, and another 3,389 re- 
turned between the 13th and 15th December. 4 650 
returned just before Christmas (this large liberation for 


the family festival was designed with dist 
effect which was duly embroidered by the ieaay 4,979 


arrived in the first fortnight in January, 3,676 in the 
second, and the first fortnight in February saw the release 
of 5,464. These releases total 32,858, leaving a further 
17,000 due under the exchange scheme. 

The papers of the 10th and 11th February gave 
prominence to the return of 100,000 liberated prisoners. 
Most of these statements were presented to imply that 
this release was in connection with the Reléve, but this 
cannot have been the case. The bulk of the 100,000 must 
have been made up of prisoners repatriated on the 
grounds of severe ill-health, prisoners in the ‘Scapini 
categories’ (i.e. ex-Service men of the war of 1914-18, 
fathers or nsible relatives of four minor children, and 
sons of the blind) or beneficiaries of the ‘Reléve medi- 
cale’, whereby doctors and nurses in charge of prison 
camps are ically relieved from France. The figure 
appears to-indicate that the releases under the much 
trumpeted Reléve form less than half of the total number 
‘of prisoners released in the last year. 

The German occupation has also resulted in a much 
larger contingent leaving from the former Unoccupied 
Zone. Lyons, the centre of resistance in October, had 
sent her 50th train and her 20,000th worker by the 
14th February. Nice had sent 34 trains and 32 had 
left Marseilles. Both towns are assembly centres for 
large districts in the South of France, Since the Occupa- 
tion the network of recruitment centres for work in 
Germany has increased. In addition to the departmental 
labour dsthandin and the special recruitment bureaux, 
recruitment centres entirely m by Germans have 
come into being on the South Coast under occupation. 
One of these scored a success by e the first con- 
tingent of workers (to leave for Germany) from the Basses 
Alpes (Journal, 7 Jan.): 


The Types of Workers Designated | 
The proportion of skied workers appears to have 
greatly increased. Although metal-workers of various 
descriptions are still the most frequently mentioned, 
other categories sent to Germany include artificial 
textile-workers, marine eers, railwaymen, ¢ém- 
ployees of the aircraft works and Arsenal in. Tarbes, 
workers from rubber factories, garment and millinery 
workers. There was even one curious case in which five 
Paris jewellers who had volunteered for the German 
motor industry were acquired by a Berlin jeweller’s, 
where they were evidently engaged in the fmanufacture 
of | goods which were praised for their high artistic 
merit (Pet Journal, 26 Jan.). 
Most ba ese workers bole oo ig ccgasiged mo 
teams, but progress was made in ext e 
recruitment of organized groups. The first team from 
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at ye abancd pat ed: to have refused 
mission to Bsllvc peuigllls 10 ademas take wher 
last October. See this Review, A, No. 162, p. 818). 


Teams of metal-workers also left Montlugon and Com- 
mentry on the 30th December. 

The drain on the workers in the fron and steel works of 
Normandy has been y heavy, and artisan iron- 
workers from the Vendée are now being called-upon to 
go to Germany. 


The Recruitment and Training of: Youth 

The first group of boys specially trained for work in 
Germany left France at the end of January. These boys 
are recruited and trained intensively for three months in 
the training establishments of big engineering works, 
those at Paris attending the Ateliers de Mécanique de la 
Seine.. They are paid 5 fr. per hour, plus 1 fr. bonus, 
which is retained and paid in a lump sum on their 
departure. They are lodged in special youth centres and 
organized in teams similar to those in the Chantiers de la 
Jeunesse. After ‘their training they count as skilled 
workers under the terms of the Reléve, though Chaix, 
director of the Service for young workers in Germany, 
which is a branch of the Secretariat for Youth, admitted 
at the graduation of the first 40 apprentices that only 
25 per cent showed real aptitude. other interesti 
point made by Chaix was his statement that the Reléve 
remained voluntary for unskilled boys between 18 and 
20, thereby implying that it was not ’ voMAArY for any 
other category. The fiction of voluntary enlistment was, 
however, still kept up in the Press. 


The Returning Prisoners 

An elaborate.schedule of priorities to guide the selec- 
tion of prisoners for release has been published by the 
Vichy Government in an attempt to dispel the recurrent 
suspicion that those released were not genuine peasants, 
but were pérsons who belonged to the Scapini categories or 
who were sick, old, or simply collaborationist propa- 
gandists. 

This list enumerates as eligible for release farmers, - 
agricultural labourers, wainwrights, blacksmiths, officials 
of agricultural corporations, and workers in rural indus- 
tries such as distilling and milling. Am these, 
widowers who had lost their wives since the outbreak of 
war in 1939 had first priority, followed by fathers of 
three children and fathers of two. Within these cate- 
gories priority ‘would be given to orphans of the war of 
1914-18 in order of age. The communiqué explaining — 
these priorities also stated, however, that the German 
atithorities had reserved the right to modify these 
categories as they saw fit-(Petit Journal, 13-14 Feb.). 

Modifications such as the release of bauxite workers 
have already been mentioned [Note: See this Review, A, 
No. 160, p. 783]. Another significant ‘modification has 
been the release of a large number of railwaymen, 629 
of whom arrived at Compiégne on the 2nd February. 
On era thes bod tees eiesond goatee fa ee 
welcome that hea soon Soper in view of 
the difficulties of French transport and owing to 
the, heavy casualties among railwaymen poset Fp the 
R.A.F. attacks on transport, which amounted ‘to 120 
dead and 400 wounded (Petit Parisien, 3 Feb.). As, how- 
ever, large numbers of railwaymen are being sent to the 
Reich under the Reléve it seems equally probable that 
the Reich needs rt workers, and, as of 
war are not used for this type of work, they are released 
in exchange for free railway workers. 


Confusion among Welfare O ons 
The numerous official and unofficial organizations set 
up to deal with the welfare of the workers 1 in Germany 


a 
a ei _ — 


such as Dumoulin, Lafaye, ind Menard, ay 


oe. 


members. of the Red-Cross and the Secours National. It 
was, however, in February brought under the control of 
Bruneton and the new Commissariat-General, not before 
much confusion and overlapp Phas 2 been created be- 
tween the two organizations. t relation the Comité 
had to the organization sponsored earlier by Benoist- 
Méchin is-not clear; but it appeared to have absorbed or 


su it. 

Comité claimed to have been very active in setting 
up nurseries, créches and rest homes for the families of 
volunteers, including six children’s homes which could 
each house 400 children in winter and 800 in summer 
The Comité also claimed to have set up communi 
centres in Germany in some districts where Peene 
workers were numerous. M. Bruneton’s ‘Service de la 
Main d’(Euvre’ also claimed to have set up at least seven 
2 9b homes — found billets for 1,500 children. 

ide Germany the sition was hardly less confusing. 
There M. Bruneton’s Mevice disposed: of a staff of five 
whom the Ateler accused of giving little more than 
‘consular’ service to the workers and. of more for 
their ‘dignity’ than for their well-being (Atelier, 26 Dec.). 
In addition to these five representatives, there was a 
French Delegation to the German Arbeitsfront (DAF) 
staffed by former prisoners and workers who been 
among the first to go to Germany. This organization is 
under the direct control of the DAF, by whom it was 
created, and has recently increased its factory repre- 
sentatives from 30-500. The delegation had representa- 
tives in all large German cities (among which the Atelier 
mentioned Stras ), but their lack of staff and— 
to the Ateher—lack of official French support 
made their task difficult. The delegation itself claimed 
to be the official r tative of Bruneton’s Service in 
Germany (Pétit-Parisien, 6-7 Feb.). 

The A also mentioned the activity of the ‘Amicale 
des Travailleurs Francais en Allemagne’, set up by Dr. 
Bran of the ‘Société France-Allemagne’ to look atier the 
social welfare of the workers and provide for their 
leisure. This collaborationist organization sponsored the 
paper Le Pont, which, it apptared from its advertise- 
ments, was not very widely read. The same ‘regret- 
table mentality’ which neglected Le Pont was blamed for 

the task of the ‘Amicale’ extremely difficult 
(Ateher, 26 Dec.). 


Conditions in Germany | 
Although the French Press naturally ba not ae 
much that would dice workers against going t 
Germany, and conditions were generally lauded to the 
sky, there were a few references to exceptional circum- 
stances where workers had to be | in hastily 
ye cam yoo buildings without sanitation or running 


water an.). The most general complaint 
was sti fide, 96 any ppeared to consist mainly 


of soup and a Aaa in various cor iis Coollgalelons or of 


sausage and bread. of a 
series of feature articles which essed teh January inall out 
the Paris papers were rcsjourd' but, ‘which ad- 
mitted that workers in "Gaaiee ae rather 
than enthusiastic, discussed . food and 
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the term of engagement. Special measures would be 
considered for those engaged in agricultural work, who 
would be enabled to continue with it, A commis- 
sariat would be created to supervise the operation of the 
Law. According to the announcement issued in Vichy 
this measure was aimed at replacing the gaps caused by 
levies on skilled fact el, so that pro- 
duction could be maintained ( of 16 Feb.). 
The Law provided sanction of imprisonment 
from 3 months to 5 years and fines ranging from to 


100,000 fr. against alg at infringement. The signing- 
on of the age-groups called and the subsequent medical 


examination were to be completed by the Sth March. 


There was some confusion at first in the Press between 
this measure and the instructions to Prefects issued on 
the 2nd February telling them to take a census of all 
between the ages ale'ek 20 and 31 not in some employ useful 
to the country. This measure had been badly interpreted 
in some areas and had evidently created the impression 
that were liable to be removed arbitrarily from 
their jobs (Matin, 16 Feb.). As a result the Paris census 
forms had to be withdrawn and reissued in a new form 
designed to dispel this misunderstanding. 


Comment on the New Measures 

The new Law on compulsory labour service brought 
the usual crop of ‘i ’ leading articles in the Paris 
Press. .The chief theme of these was that not only did the 
new measures give the Government a mobile labour 
reserve, but that it would above all abolish the feeling of 
injustice created by the fact that the whole weight of the 
Reléve had been borne by the working classes. It would 
create solidarity and understandi between all classes 
of the nation and take the place « the former military 
service temporarily or—as military service under the new 
Order would probably not resemble that of former years 
permanently (Nouveaux Temps, 18 Feb.). 

The census of all men between the. of 20 and 31 
was also regarded as a measure of social justice. Déat, in 
an article on “Les és de la Reléve’, had attacked 
ation which placed 
the whole burden on the shoulders of the workers and 
thus raised the ‘of the class struggle.. Déat 
advocated a on ration cards and police searches in . 
an feted of 
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continued. German arrests were made, accor 


the ~ round Vichy (Aujourd’hui, 21 Jan.). 


this gesture in the Paris 
iin she eng ee Cacti. magha- 
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for collaboration. 


Th stores tl by the men were not of great interest. 
ey obeyed orders to resist the Americans, then, after 
‘savliag Pech bebo they had hoped for a quiet life. 
‘Unfortunately’ they now received the order to fight the 
Germans in Tunisia and obeyed. They were 
quickly overcome and had to surrender. One of the 
soldiers added the detail that they had been machine- 
ed by American t when they showed the white 
(Petit Parisien, 20th oe 
ive convoys of men repatriated from Tunisia have 
so far been demobilized at Chalon-sur-Saéne, to the 
aig «gr of servile applause and gratitude i in the 
Some indication that the gesture has had 
some effect as propaganda may be indicated by Maurras’s 
references to it in one of his periodical attacks on over- 
enthusiastic ‘collaborationism’, where he pointed out 
that the decision was taken by Germany alone and 
implied no contract or obligation on the part of France. 
He added, however, that it was to be hoped that the 


Germans would extend their leniency in this direction © 


so that more of the French soldiers in North Africa would 
be able to return to their allegiance ‘to the Marshal 
(Action Francatse, 2 Feb.). 


Ill. THE RESULTS OF TOTAL OCCUPATION 


Extension of German Military and Police Control 

Ths po that Abetz, the German Ambassador in 
France, had been recalled and would be replaced by two 
German police generals, one in Paris and one in Vichy, 
was given in a circumstantial message from G. H. 
Archambault at Berne:to the New York Times (29 Dec.). 
Very little news, he said, was now coming out of France, 
and even the Journal. was no longer reaching 
Switzerland.. An A:P. message from Madrid in the same 
issue stated that ‘German military authorities in both 
Zones of France recently severed civil co-Operation 
bonds with French authorities’. Prefects now had to 
submit even the most trivial orders for German military 
approval. It was forecast that German demands for 
more food and man-power from France would 1 increase, 
unmatched by any concessions. 

‘Meanwhile the wave of arrests by both German and 
French authorities in the former Unoccupied Zone 
to 
Kaskeline (Christian Science Monitor, 7 Dec.), wi out 
any regard to the wishes of the Vichy Government, and 
the Germans had complete lists of the ‘tens of thousands’ 
of French mers of war who had esca into the 
Un Zone. It was the fate of these men and also 
of the Alsatians who had refused to cial cx in German- 


annexed Alsace, that was Pétain’s concern at the 
Cabinet meeting of the 11th-12th ber (New York 
Herald Tribune, 1.Dec.). 

In January and February drastic measures were taken 
by the French authorities, on instructions from the 
German military command, to evacuate ay towns 
and to clear out of strategic places any 
elements. {Note: The Neue Zurcher Ze rar Jan.) 

ed that there was a forbidden Zone, . Boy wide 


th ss, Rilke tortor that no Jews or. 


were allowed there, and that Frenchmen not 
in this Zone were not allowed to enter it, Tass (11 
“Feb ) reported that Von Rundstedt had ordered the ae 


sidlerit tha editerranéan coast, sd the Deractnbats 


Evacuation of Macestiee. Toulon, Lorient and 
rest 


The first town to be evacuated was Marseilles, hice 
two separate police operations were carried out, Accord- 
ing to the o communiqués (Paris and Vichy pa 
of 25-31 - the Gace ‘editeaey autho ities 
ordered rench Administration, for reasons of 
military security and in order to guarantee the safety of 
the population, to evacuate the northern quarter of the 
Vieux-Port’. 40,000 people weré made to leave their 
homes, carrying only hand luggage with them, and sent 
to a camp at Fréjus. The quarter was completely cleared 
and a state, of siege was declared, the police having 
instructions to fire on anyone who tried to enter it. 
Those evacuees whose papers were in order were later 
allowed to return so as to pick up their possessions, and 
were given permission if they had relatives living in 
other parts of the town to go and stay with them. It was 
stated that the other refugees would be eventually 
billeted in the Bouches-du-Rhéne Department. At the 
same time the police made a raid on other parts of the 
town and arrested altogether 6,000 people and closed 
down a thousand bars and cafés, in the biggest more 
operation ever undertaken by them. 11,000 police 
8,000 of them having come from Paris, took part in the 
whole affair (the Paris illustrated weekly Toute la Vie, 
4 Feb.). 

The official communiqués insisted that the whole 
operation had been carried out in the utmost calm, and 
British, American and Soviet reports ‘of fighting and 
bloodshed in Marseilles, reports which, it was stated, had 
got into the Swiss Press, were denied (Garonne, 30 Jan. ). 
It was.even thought necessary for M. Creyssel to broad- 
cast further denials of these allegations, and to conclude: 
‘If the Germans, invoking military reasons which it is 
not for us to-judge, had not asked for this evacuation, 
the French Government would have had to order it’ 
(Matin, 13-14 Feb.). 

ama of continuing fighting in Marseilles also 

in a message from Berne to the. New York 
Tosa (26 Jan.). This message stated that the evacuation 
was aimed at facilitating the defence of Marseilles and at 
forestalling the activities of a French Fifth Column in 
the event of an Allied landing. Meetings-in Marseilles to 
organize resistance: to further German demolitions were 
also reported, everyone in the town knowing that ‘the 
scheme was entirely military in character’ (New York 
Times, 3 Feb.). Demolition in the Vieux-Port started on 
the dedthacing g (taste the Press.was full of articles on the 
veries that might be made; and of 
of historic interest would be 
destroyed and that here was an excellent opportunity 
for replanning the city = 

Afar ad @raieaassik 5 coneee oh ihe: Meassid secide- 
tion was begun (Petit Journal, 9 Feb.), the purpo 
according to the New York Times (4 Feb.), ‘to identify 
skilled workers to be “‘designate@” for service in German 


_ armament plants, to put pressure on parents to ascertain 
i th of sons of military age and ¥ track 


the. w 
down “‘terrorists”’ ’. 
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“posed of half-a-dozen nominated 


by the 


but more sabotage (New York Times, 31 Jan.), and partl 
by the great activity shown by the Vichy police in search- 
ing for the leaders of resisting movements. In the Lyons 


region during December a large number of arrests was 
| including one of the leaders of the Combat move- 
ment, and the head of the Franc-tireurs of the Dordogne. 
It was stated that large quantities of weapons and 
munitions, said to have been dropped by parachute, had 
been discovered (Garonne, 16 Jan.). 

The existence of large stocks of arms in private posses- 
sion all over the country was obviously a great source of 
concern to the authorities. The limit for hes 
wea was again postponed, from the 25th January 
to the 10th Feb . One Government communiqué 
declared that secret depéts of arms and munitions had 
been made in various parts of the coufitry just before and 
after the Armistice, and appealed for information as to 
their whereabouts (G@uvre, 8 Feb.). The New York Times 
(5 Feb.), however, reported that efforts to trace these 
munition dumps had not yet proved successful. It stated 
that there was ‘reason to 
French staff officers some time ago were connected with 
German anxiety to recover these arms as well as with 
suspicion of covert Army co-operation with Fifth 
Column organizations’. 

A long communiqué (10 Feb.) drew attention to the 
numerous acts of sabotage committed recently against 
the railways, Mi ge, the population that interruptions 
of railway traffic would only hinder the supply of food to 
the townspeople and injure the French economy. Any 
German. material destroyed had to be replaced by the 
French Government. 


Sabotage in the Administration | 
Passive resistance and sabo was also to be found 
within the ranks of the Administration, and the total 
occupation of France:resulted in many resignations from 
Ministries and in dismissals such as those of Duvivier, 
Vichy director of broadcasting, and some Havas corre- 
spondents for their treatment of the events at Toulon in 
ovember. [Note: See item on Toulon in this Review, A, 
No. 167, p. 906]. As Déat put it (Guvre, 8 Feb.): ‘A 
aucun moment la vague’ gaulliste n’a atteint une telle 
hauteur’. Early in January a new movement-for eliminat- 
ing suspicious elements was started, and an official com- 
muniqué stated that circumstances now demanded that 

the Government should have the unconditional su 
of all those concerned in the administration of political 
affairs. ‘L’effort d’épuration et de réorganisation ad- 
ministrative sera vi. More ‘commissaires du 
pouvoir’ [Note: These officials, 11 in number, whose job 


was to survey and ginger up the whole administration, 


were appointed in August, 1941—-see this Review, A, No. 
101, p. 671—but never actually functioned] had been 
apposite’ coming under the authority of Laval, and had 
fies pea hee: cny ies, Asa result the Lyons town 
Foe prion age pee arg ph lay 
‘special ation’ whi | yons council, 
removed ‘because it proved itself unable $0 cops WH the 
t situation’ (New York Times, 16 Jan.), was com- 
| | ed persons headed by a 
professor of medicine (Petit Journal, 18 Jan.). The dis- 
solved coun ae uted: a cou -- on er ip, em 
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ding in all 


lieve that the arrests of . 


meeting of the Im 
Bukcuary. es the opening session, the Dépéche 
: | opening , the 
Algérienne (3 Feb.) stated that its deliberations bore. on 
‘governmental questions concerning the Federation of 
African France as a whole’. | ; 
(On the 6th February a communiqué was issued 
through the official agency, ‘Office d’Information 
France-Afrique’, which was constituted on the 17th 
November, 1942. This communiqué was published in the 
Echo d’ Alger and the Dépéche Algérienne (6 Feb.). 

It stated that the Anfa (Casablanca) Conference had 
restored to ‘African France’ in the fight (‘au combat’) its 
rank as a t nation. It was important to extend the 
effects and advantages of the agreements reached to 
the internal policy and administrative organization of the 
country. Important decisions were made concerning the 
administrative organization of ‘African France’, its 
economic organization and its general policy. 

General Giraud took the title of Civil'and Military 
Commander-in-Chief. As such he guaranteed the conduct 
of French interests in the military, economic, financial 
and moral spheres; and since thereby he had control of 
the vital responsibilities of the country at war the High 
Commissariat could be relieved of certain purely ad- 
ministrative matters which were restored to the Governors 
and Residents-General. : 

A consultative War Committee was constituted to 
replace the Imperial Council. It was to be composed of 
the heads of territories; any other persons the Com- 
mander-in-Chief thought fit to appoint, and the General. 
Secretary of the Commander-in-Chief. In principle it 
was to meet every month and exceptionally whenever 


_ Circumstances demanded it. 


Parallel with this was created a High Economic 
Council, to develop and co-ordinate production and 
maintain close relations between the different regions. 
Each Resident and Governor-General was to designate 
five French and native members who were to meet in 
council every three months. | 

Attached to the Commander-in-Chief were, on the 
military side, a General Staff and a Major-General, on 
the civil side a Secretary-General, General Bergeret, 
who was to assume the functions of the present assistant 
High Commissioner. ws. 

inally a Delegate-Generail for Inter-Allied Affairs was 
appointed. eet) | 

The general policy of the Government was to be in- © 
spired by General Giraud’s mot d’ordre: ‘Dans tous les 
domaines, faire la ’. The sole aim was to conquer 
the enemy, liberate Africa and then Frarice, and this 
could only be. achieved by the union of all Frenchmen. 
The policy therefore of the Commander-in-Chief oe es 
unite all efforts, and resolve political disputes. Thi 
communion of thought should be realized by the 
str ing of the ties with the people of imprisoned 
France and pe ond cor chan overseas France: , . 

In the same spirit of appeasement the Council. ex- 
—er question of the ‘racial laws. ‘pro- 
vision been made for the entry of Jews into the 
Army. At this meeting the restitution of Jewish 

sessions was confi , and, ‘in accordance with the 
egislation in force at the present moment in France’, 
Jewish children were granted unrestricted admission to 
rand lary schools. ‘Teg ) 

The case. of A gu internees was examined in 
accordance with the principle of giving to each individual 
the opportunity to participate in the. wiping-out of the 
past and in the general union for the war effort. The 


Ok ge I et AA At ON Oe A Rapes a HE . 


’ .of the 


the four parts of the French embire represented 

at the Conference, and to ensure a closer co-operation 

between the different youth services so that youth might 
be 0g le ntti its civic and social. tasks. 

The delegates were, for Algeria: Colonel Barbe and 


MM. de Saint-André and Celles, the latter of whom was 


Commissioner for Youth Labour in Algeria; for Tunisia: 
M. Guermont, member of General Bergeret’s Cabinet; for 
Morocco: Commandant Faure, Director for Youth and 
Sport in Morocco, Dr. Cauvin and M. Fille- Lambre; for 
French West Africa: M. Mus,- Director-General for 
Education, and MM. Dumesnil and Rivet. 

Sub-committees were appointed to consider Bia 22) 
education, youth movements, sports, Ecoles des Cadres, 
social works, medical services, labour and vocational 
guidance, Press: and propaganda (Dépéche Algérienne, 
Echo d'Alger, 4 Feb.). 

General Giraud presided at the cl 
received by Peyrouton.. The Echo 
. described his 
achieved by the education of youth. The weakness of 
German youth, he said, was its lack. of an ideal,. ‘the 
ideal of making a political, civilized and human nation, 
State and society’. Germany, he said, was beaten, 
_ beaten because she failed to measure the greatness. of 
her task against the means she possessed. The aim of 
French educators-was to build.a youth physically the 
equal of German youth, but morally more worthy and 
scapable of rebuilding France. He concluded: ‘I have 
vowed (je me suis promis) to enter Metz at the head of 
the victorious French Army—but afterwards we shall 
have to restore to our country the sense of greatness and 
the sense.of duty’. 

The Dépéche A lgérienne (7 Feb.), in commenting on 
this speech, described it as restating the thesis which 
‘had been since 1940 ‘by our civil and military 
leaders, by our writers.and our moralists’. _ 

In connection with the Conference the Dernséres 
Nouvelles (4 Feb.) published part of an article, ‘Appel a 
la Jeunesse’, written earller for the Vichy Press by 
Thierry Maulnier. Maulnier, while approving.in gee 
schemes for the welfare of youth, 
pointed to the danger implicit in such schemes of retard- 
ing the natural development from youth into manhood. 
Youth should not be treated as a value in itself; but the 
‘Great Pitt’ and the generals of the Revolution were 
examples of youth assuming the highest responsibilities. 


Attitude Towards the Fighting French 
There has been evidence in the North African Press of 
a more concilia 
-and the Fi rench. On the Ist February, both the 


Derniéres Nouvelles and the Dépéche ms sat repltively 


session and was 
‘Alger (6 Feb.) 


side by side the texts of the telegrams sent vely 
by General Giraud and General de Gaulle to t 
Roosevelt. on the occasion of his . With them 
was printed a ph of General de Gaulle. | 

Two. days later the ‘arrival of M.. in London 
and of M. Gentil in was announced under a head- 
line stating that both had ‘come to serve the real France’ 
(Derniéres Nouvelles, Dépéche Algérienne, 3 Feb.). 

The Echo d@’ Alger (4 Feb.) also published a photograph 
of General de Gaulle with its account ‘of his reception, 


as one defining the aims to be 


Leclerc’s flanks were 


attitude towards General de Gaulle. . 


+ millions of men throughout the world had been able t 


follow with anguish afid pride the victorious 
resistance of the Frenchmen ‘of Bir-Hakeim’. The 
French, however, of France and North Africa were, the 
paper explained, shut in behind thé wall of German 
propaganda and unaware of the exploit until it was 
announced that the prisoners taken in Bir-Hakeim were 
French. The-article pride that the honour of 
defending the important post of Bir-Hakeim had been 
entrusted to Frenchmen, that they had held on five days 
- than the prescribed ten days, and that Koenig 
won the fight t Rommel. | 
ae; nder the title “The lesson came to us from the desert’, 
Pierre Barret, in the same issue, wrote of the military 
union of all Frenchmen outside France in a common aim. 


The anty Wee eo to French territory of Rommel’s retreating 
aroused.French forces which had hitherto been 
unknown or iit First the ‘Commando du désert’ in 
e Fezzan su y appeared near Tripoli and kept 
clear the left flank of the Eighth Army. Then, the 
Camel éharistes) appeared among the “Touareg 
near Ghat and showéd that France our still 
Other Algerian tribes guarded the desert a ches +o 
Tunisia. On the road to Bizerta General Juin’s forces 
made a defensive block. “Those among us’, went on 


Barret, ‘who are wearied of ‘politics, irritated by talk 


and sickened by the excuses which history always pro- 
vides learned from the events of the last few days that 
France was once again in the forefront, real and alive . 


-To-exist, a people must be capable of victory .. . These 
_ French’ forces, whose exploits are recounted, came from 


all points of the com , and when peace comes, will 
return to the. Four Winds of the Spirit. But the France 
they ‘serve is on a different plane from that in which 
their quarrels are focused... The political entities 
opposing one another . to-day are only provisional 
fragments, which would be crushed by the smallest jot 
of genuine sovereignty...we are only answerable 
to-day to our country for our strength, not for the 
colour of our dreams’. | 
This was proved by ‘the first decisive action in our 
liberation’, which was the co-operation in the south of 


- the column from the Chad (under General Leclerc) and 


of the Saharan Companies under General Delay. General 
protected by General Delay’s forces, 
who tem ily left their.own objective the Ghat oasis. 
He concluded: ‘Politics divide, it is true: but they only 

pr ogy States. Only wars of religion can 
cleavages. And we have only one 


 Cuee) Giraud’s congratulatory telegram to General — 
Leclerc, who had formerly served’ under him, was 
published by Derniéres Nouvelles (31. Jan.). It ran: 
sravo, my. dear friend. Tripoli recalls’ to me. 
tulations to your men. Affectionately yours, 
Giraud’. 
The meeting of Generals Leclerc and Delay at Gha- 


damés reported i } of the 6th February 
Echo 7’ Alger) which * St i the military ve. 


religion—France’. 


ceremony as - 
= place on “aerege. territory conquered by French 


” Note: North African Press comment on the situation 


and fighting in Tunisia will be dealt with in a. 


issué. The full text of General Barré’s communiq 
when he took his stand Pa 
printed in France (30 Dec.)}. 
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10 TO FRANCE (vi) 


of the Radio-Journs de Paris by Robe Je Beauplant "Deceivin Sad metic 
enc ah Pot od: at) 5 Ge men iscor ceptior. Sor: 2a ofa z 


“We have wane ‘the story before, it i's bedine told cont 
nothing to eat as ‘they’ take everything away" - "they" 
| to make a clean sweep of this p Oa theory, . 
‘iffto the minds of so many people, would be to publish 7 
what the Germans are taking; - Laval’ aid i+ in his ‘recent speedh, (Laval 's tlgses: or 
- | German ‘quotas and French production,of potatoes, wine and meats), By quoting these 
figures, Laval might have expected to convince his audience, : That is not so, at least | 
not for a part of them, ‘because’ some are mathematicians themselves. ° These mathematicians — 
have never been to the’ ": Polytedhni.o tut they divide by 40,000,000 - the total 
population of France - the total otitput of every product 6. find out how mich each 
‘Frenchman should get. Wewould thus get the following. quotas: Potatoes, about 350 kg, 
,' per head per year; wine, 82 litres; meat, taking into account only official distribution, 
13 kg. As for wheat whith Laval did not’ * mention, but which Bonnafous estimated at a 
harvest of 52,000,000 ‘to 60,000,000 quintals, the amount is 150 kg. In fact we get 
very much less: than this, Therefore it is argued that the figures quoted are false 
-. and that if false figures are. ished it is done to. conceal the “ truth,  thaj © 
‘the Germans are’ grabbing ever ning ‘they oan. 


Watevex you may think, the it ie atime of. these mis thand ticSasia are false, 
- ,I would like to point out one falsehood which may not be of the utmost importance, but 
-. Which should not be overlooked: supplementary rations allocated to heavy workers, 
adolescents, farm workers, of wine and, until recently of bread, have been overlooked. 
A more important point ‘shoulda also be’ considered, It is a weak argument only to 
consider, for instance, the 87 kg. ‘of wheat allowed us annually on our ration cards, 
Apart from the’ requirements of farmrs'= families all the. wnelt is not made into bread. 
There still remains the ‘seed kept for sowing, the wheat used for feeding cattle, the 


wheat allocated to various industries for the manufacture of maccaroni, . semolina etc, 
This covers the difference. 


a The ‘case of potatoes is even more 5 pisesaranaios, If, for instance, the harvest 
yielded 14,000,000 tons, the net yield for distribution would not exceed 2, 300,000 tonB. 
; pcr web ef tm to the balance? Here again, there is the amount’ kept for sowing, for | 


| - needs, for feeding sree and one mst also mention the share which goes to 
an sg ack market, ) | 


In the case of wine, the 33,500,000 hectolitres ini with the residue of 
the former crop brings the total to 35,900,000 is distributed as follows: Hy 
allocation 11,000,000 hectolitres, industrial: needs, alcohol, aperitives, 2,500,000 
German quota 2, 000, 000, for surplus demands -2,500, 000. Therefore there remains only 
17,000, ‘000 hectolitres, and not TON for rationing ‘Purposes. 


3 It is true that ‘ns the case of neat, the 522, 000 tons of the normal 
distribution considerably exceeds the total of the rations met. It would, therefore > 
be logical that the copes Aly should be increased. The balance has not been lost to - 
everyone. A large part of this meat is bought at controlled price and resold on: the 
black market. In this case, the Bs ta is due to Gs oat Seer anee in which the 
German Comal play no part. rae 


Therefore, Lavel's tames’ are correct, This does not, howeve mean that 
everything is going smoothly as far as our. food oupplaae are oe ae om these 
_. » @xplanations it is apparent ' that there could ‘be a great improv 
I cid did not exist, bene first. adm should be to eliminate ‘the lack market, 
Repeated Soe: e! oop a Consor: ption: Minister's dente 
| hogft ‘Be rgentine , om ; font sg Th odes SA. ‘Bauch 5 ar DOLTIT 
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‘RADIO PARIS GROUP VIA 27h m IN oe PES y5e00 12.6445 


iit p Situatio 


ising”  écinads “Tokio graiccroodinis on 249 
t liaroh and 3lst May. The following 
—' dotaiis ‘of U-boat attacks on 


‘Familiar dotadis: * aesiaans % 
Allied aircraft shot down, 32. domagoa. t ; 
dispatch has .just boon” 10001vod from. Bog an: 
convoy : "nine ‘ships aunk, two moro hive + 


Ei 


TRE . FRENCH OGLG I: a DE GU 22'S. - RUMOURED RESIGNATION OFFER Algiers: A 
fresh grisis broke out yos torday in J sie. on tho crontion of « new French Aruy, 

Tho meeting of: the. dissidont: dental t toc soheduled for last night, aid not tako plade, 
os De Gaullo rofusod to attend owing J the Couitteo's attitude to his scheme for 
rodrganisation of tho French North Affiean.Amy.. There is o rumour in Algicrs that 

Deo Gaullo offored his resignation, s followers ore urging him tn go back on his 
decision in ordor to avoid ‘further. c@iolications. in an already thoroughly -awkwarl . 
situation. This Comittoo proclaim@a from the rooftops by Anglo-American: ; oropaganda, fs 
when it came into existonce as the ugion of all dissidonts » is confronted with aS gee 
Giffioulties much worse than those @ parliaments undor tho third republic, The 
Conmiittee has ol}. the t)oubles of am ordinary parliament without the fow componsations . 
Sooner or ‘later, the diisident Comm¥ttce will have to cope with tho problems which . 
hitherto have bocn delisetately avopsded. Only .then will the rivalry botweon Giraud 
and De Gaulle oom into full play. | “These two. opponents romind one..of two boxers. who. 
are being separated by the umpires # Churchill and Roosevelt, every time they hit cach 
other too hard, De Gaulle scoms have won the first ape will hoe os in 
lnogking, out his vival altogethon?— : 


3. of che Ae " HUDDLESTON EXPLAINS 


last night told a largo audiense + 
that he was not an emigre as he ¥ 


‘TURALISATION DECISION Vichy: ‘Sisley Huddleston 

y:he decided to begome a Fronohman. He emphasised 

8. staying where he has. been living for yeoxs. 

Neither could he be taken for a riMmegado as his feel had not changed nor did he. 
his country of origin. her details as Toulouse, 23.45 10, 6.43). He 

said France must take the. lead ampng the European nations and she would soon recover 

& prestige she thought she had last. 7 Pts 3% re | 


m OPS MUST NOT WALK ALONE Tunis: The British Occupation: 
st socurity measures in Tunisia, owing to the hostile 
towards Allied soldiors and to the. largo numbor of 
outrages perpetrated daily.  Braitish soldiers have been told that thoy should not go . 
about Singly;, but in groups of ag loast four. The curfew has bown altered and will 


be da at 21.50. | Sontrios wild | gire without warning at any civilian walking in the 
strects. | | 


"e TUNISIA: BRITISH 
Authorities have had to take st 


feoclings the population has: shoy 


6. RUS SSTAN DASIRTOR : Bren JOIN VLASOV Berlin: Dian Vidor, C-in-C, of 
the Russian Army of Liberation, #has. announced that two sonior: officers of the Bolshevik 
Army, who had important posts .iff the Soviet General Staff, have deserted, and come over — 
to the linos held by the Russic volunteers, They statod that tho majority of tho ~~ 
Russian up ser classes viewod wikh sympa thy tho growth of tho Vlasov movemant . 


Fé: DE BRINON IN Gur Y:. ‘BERLIN RECSETION Berlin: A reception wos given 
_[egnenter by tho Prance~German} . f Comaditoo on s the: occasion of De acho eo to. 


8, U-BOA'T SINKINGS: 
State that the figures of U~bo 
Soserve donial, | 


ONDON. FICURES DMANTASTIC Berlin: Gimli re RS 
dered emetic in Lone are fantastic and do not 


GROSST ii roms :' On ‘Nawy Day, the King-limporor 
or of officers feolahine 9 Enso Grossi, com anding officer 
of “the submarine wadeals hc | oh sank ‘two U.S. basticehsye in the Atlantic. 


ll, BGP? RaFUSE Fodp FoR: ARAB COUNTRIES Cairo: Tho Egyptian Govornnent 4 
Sein gatas etaeetenaae ritish Govornmont for larger delivorios of food to ss 
other Arob countries , in view fof Bi, procarious State of Egypt's own. Supplics et 3 


15. LIEVINOV NOT TO METURN TO U.S.A.: "N.Y. DAILY NEWS" Now York: 
«fae Dattky Raye" sthartesn bi nt At, is Serres that Litvinov will not zohan to we 


10, et nk ITALY 's Nav. mr: 
presented Sondidal ins toai 
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(Reception poor): . MRE ca Tee OP PD fh ea 
saiasiiniciiiiintiaae, 
Buropean Reconciliation will be essential 


‘The speaker, speaking with a strong English accent, said he per y aa 
himself one of the most faithful friends of France, | not orily in Anglo-Saxon countries, 
. but also in others poe ne more eeeey to her. had been French at heart -. 
since his childhood, . yow_ become ‘French in law oe Mek, to strengthen the 
bonds that bind all tt , Otte es. int and: &: Ssountries which had 
originally sprung from Europe. He felt that dsspite this terrible war which had. 
set one country. against another, reconciliation will become necessary: There was 
more to it than the military struggle, which. took no account of the destiny of . 
countries. . Whatever the vicissitudes and ‘the outcome of the war, men of good. faith 
should join forces to rebuild devastated lands, No matter what causes may underlie 
the deplorable crisis of our civilisation, they did not compare with the peril 
threatening from the east and the west. In this, he felt, lay the hope that France - 
despite her defeat, or = even = of her defeat « - - would achieve her — 
mission. , 


Talk by Sisley Huddleston: 


¢'-?~F 


| The speaker went on to say that, under Laval's guidance, France was ‘aiitatiaa 
towards a post-war period - it might come soon, or it. might. take time - when it would 
become necessary to establish the foundations of. a United Europe, from which war 
would ‘be banished for all times. Men of all countries should work towards this. 
ideal, He did not venture to hope that war would’ be suppressed thropghout the: world, 
but he did maintain that Europe, the old continent, had no right to divide itself, 
to indulge in a destructive struggle and civil war, so giving to the world-a display 
of decadence ‘Witton: only ete teal the. ‘hopes of the countries. to her east or west. : 


In ali stivetiiahiainis the heard with’ admiration Laval! 8: sities: ideas, 
and felt strongly that it was not a matter of victory for France, Germany or England, 
but a problem of setting up a United Europe, It was France's role, as she was 
disarmed, out of the war and without the means of — ‘to aoe — at 
the head. of the constructive forces: of Europe. : 

He found it inconceivable that even in England whine shoula not be many. 
' thousands of people lovirig France, and viewing with horror the gap that. lay between 
the’ two countries, How was it possible not, to wish for union on a.Eyropean: basis 
. Jof solidarity, as the only alternative to European:chaos?' .How':could ome deny that 
Russia was not only Bolshevik but Imperialist; that she intended to dominate Europe 
and suppress its civilisation, to which she was alien?-: Britain and America might. 
feel confident of defeating Bolshevism, and there were even some people in England 
contemplating | a third world war - this time against Bolshevism - but if so it would 
be toQ" late, and the harm would have been done. | : 


He also wanted ra address this acne to the better sentiments of the 
Anglo-Saxons, because of the cruel and useless raids whioh still oontimue day after 
day against England's and America's old friend, who has not merited such treatment. 
Such conduct shocked Christian consciénde., ‘There’ was nothing more barbarqus than © 
constant bombing of children in their cradles, families in their homes, workers at 
their benches, peasants.in the fields, thavtidere ‘an trains and fishermen in their 
boats. This state of affairs proved clearly to him that his place was not among 
those who do the bombing, but among those who suffer: from it. For. him this course. 
might be more disagreeable, but more ‘honourable. ni ae 


‘f ‘The | speaker then again ‘opel approvingly of Leva ats directives, ‘and | 
' pointed out that Europe should not be dominated oe powerful countries, ‘but should 
stand for free collaboration of free courtried, * invoked: thé compartson with . 
America, where the United States dame into being ‘after the Civat _ Europe mst . 
forget ‘all animosity if she ie a a 7 Patera ener 


» 


2h VIOHY TRANCE (44 


To sum up his own position, he ron adam otMeie3; asked officially to be made a Frenchman, go as 6 
dedicate himself first to Pran and fa, 4 to Europe cannot exist as an 
independent continent By hay not exist as a free country wit 
a free Europe. Sacrifices s ver sr ace ; gee in the interest of the a, 
which might well be entitled "the birth of a harmonious pee" In-this work Prance 
will win prestige, and in the See of this,. < elpr ag she will find her place 
in the world. She-will have aeciid’ of ldehoe o on. events, and she will be followed 
by all, in the end even by Engl ype “America. ~ After paying another tribute to Laval, 
the speaker pointed .to.Prance's role asthe natural defénder of Europe and of Buropean 


civilisation. Here was a mission and a cause to which all Frenchmen could sae 
themselvés with hope. gt NR ee REE Ae Sc ae Sia PO cies 7 40, 


a (Wont tor'ed. for ‘important items: only): 


rel > il wii: ae wilitery: Situafion : (Pind. dntiis); 2; Mor'e ieee atl 
prisoners’ ‘expected; - 4 Paris Ersatz EShibition; "4, : Mistral's bephew presides at ° 
meeting; ' 5, ‘ ‘Algiérs’ deadlock: British Gisappointnient; * G,: ‘Attics, Morrison to ‘speak at 
“‘Tabour’ Party Congress; yg Anglo-U.Ss: fe-in-C.: "The: Observer"; ‘8, Swedish anti- 

~ measure's;*' 9,’ Barcelona recogstruction; © L0,: U-bbaits Stimson; ll, U.S.A- 
BB er3 6° ships’ ‘£0 ‘Cuba: “12, Bao Paolo§ two Brazilian ships collide, sunk; ; 13, Argentina: 
Seven: sangen digmissdd; ‘Thi — and China: "Nippon: Times". is - 
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= oe SERVICE VIA routoest: Rust TON M,° 38666'm - IN FRENCH FOR FRANOE | 22250 


‘ee GIRAUD' S, ‘DE QuULI''S POLITECAL' SENSE: U.S." ‘JQURNALESY: “Giraud haw no | 
poh bus * sense, wheren's ‘de Gaulle’ has too mich"of it", ‘writes’ the U.S. --jotimalist 
Constintin' ‘Brom in the "Star": ‘' Thes@words ‘shew that both English and Americans 
dre dissatisfied with’ De oe a Gigeud,  Girand’s ‘Tack ‘of political’ sensé was 
eet dent: whent hé seit’ for’Gen, Georges gor His Algiers Conttitteé;’ since: Georges* was 

- eel ‘tr rank: to! Gamelin and shards th: him the resporisibility’ ‘for France's | 
“mtTitery unipréparednéss.. ‘Phe “English are” onty : too pleased ‘to make: passing onan a 
‘oti the 1fttle’ ‘esteem ‘they’ have’ for theli fench Geherals “in Nerth Africa.’ A Reuter 
telegram states: “De Gaulle. would 1 . to give new methods and new men to the arny 

pnd: Poets. he ‘ds ‘to: Pace ‘the: dogged : ot tinady ‘of the 1913 Getiéralss:. It must-be-- 

FS ‘remembered “there Were 179 Generals in’ Forth Afriot., who ‘Had -uwrideygone the -test.of the 
, War,’ and’ mist: of then” are corivinced that, if: there were only Génerals, tN ‘see’ 
‘could’ bé' dave" ft was ‘really not ¥ prth ‘while’ for ‘these Generals to break their 
word and disobey the Marshal, to ‘see y mselves treated thus by the' English. : 


| | obtie! items: were, ui Mil | situation ‘(fomlier- details) ; - ‘.: , Bourges: : 
eo balage to, Petiain ‘and Laval; ‘tt ‘Tndochine' 8 Ltt! hog Bordeaux raid “sibeins 
ee Chégnbery:’ lecture y M. Albert Perone Tuesday; + delivery appeal; ts: Labour } 
ae 5 London; 8, The Pope addre \ses a, 000 obkers % “Nippon Tinés" ‘on 
(SaaS 7 Broads, ‘programe ‘reminé ; rs. se be et és. 


’ Pr. * - ws - — : y nih i} Ai t, * - ~ 4 * ~ ~ Oe. gts : ? Rey ~ ‘e Pen ~ 
Ooo Gp o& * .c % . aed . "— of sts : tle if ” - . “Pe : “ mers..” : < * \-~ e. 
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VICHY. HOME SERVICE VIA LYONS: NATIONAL fas m IN FRENCH-FORPRANCE. 13.30 24.6.43 


_{ionttored: ‘for: ditportant teens only) Ee wep a AP He LBRO ep AI eed He 
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Bas vise Dap thes +: ‘SPANISH: CONSUL SECO! 5 seinersimn -wedeha aboorke: that 

“Ms “alfonso: Fisobtiwich; Spinésh Consul Gehéral: in Paris’ HAs been. sppointed | 

‘Plenipotentiary’ Minister ‘First: Cliss and  confirmea in’ hts peal tant’ ae 
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The Regional weekly papers ‘iow peachiié us: cttsiailiiee prea ia on: dient ie 
speech: "fh courageous | speech which must4 be read, reread, and inwerdly digested and, «_ 
above! #11, ° understood rs ‘for ‘tes sole aim. a. ‘Prance's ‘interést" ;': ‘sayé* "Union Republicaine. . 
dé Roanries",~ Tha’ "Moniteur' Viennois"- ders whether, a1] ~Frenchiten’ understand. how » | 
; lucky they. are’ to - ‘have’ 4 negotiator’ ‘of re Laval's moral. authority and “perseverance. 
*Progres des ‘houches ‘du Rhone” sagas: mm onfidence; discipline; ‘union are Wennten 
from the country by Laval, as the Mer shal fad: ‘done for the iLast: ‘enree years. © Too 
many Frenchmen, however, lend a deaf ear f these appeals, poisoned as they are by oe | 
_ propaganda, There is luckily a fairly adequate number of Frenchmen who support by all i 
means Petaigis and Laval's actions to restore France her place in the Europe of tomorrow. E 
_ Let Petain &nd Level persevere, | ee 4 
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VATICAN IN ENGLISH 3 REAT BRITAIN AND TRELANDs 24515%. ABs 263433 ; 
ENCH PRELATES' BASPOH LETTER ON THE LABOUR SERVICE: | 
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THE THREE FRENCH CARDINALS HAVE PUBLISHED A LETTER ERPRESSING 
THETR CONCERN FOR THE MORAL AND SPIRITUAL DANGERS OF THE LABOUR 


27006 | 


* pero 


SERVICEs IN FULFILMENT OF A DECISION TAKEN AT A PLENARY MEETING 
OF THE FRENCH CARDINALS AND ARCHBISHOPS; A PASTORAL LETTER HAS 
BEEN PUBLISHED ITN FRANCE ON THE DEPARTURE OF AND YOUTHS 

FOR THE LABOUR SERVICE: . '*TT BELONGS TO THE GOVERNMENT''; THEY 
BEGINN *' TO WEIGHTY UP THE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THIS 
SITUATION; BUT WE CANNOT REMAIN UNAWARE OF THE FACT THAT SO 

MANY WOUNG MEN ARE DEPRIVED OF THAT MORAL GUARANTEE CONSTITUTED 

BY THE HOMFs TOGETHER WITH YOU; WE CANNOT ACCEPT THE ABUSES; 

WHICH; AGAINST THE MOST ELEMENTARY HUMANITY; HAVE AT TIMES; 

MARKED THE DEPARTURES: NOR DO WE APPROVE THAT CERTAIN CLASSES 3 
OF WORKERS SHOULD BE SUBJECTED TO SUCH’ MATERIAL CONDITIONS OF ; 
FXTISTENCE THAT A TRULY HUMAN LIFE [S° MADE PRACTICALLY IMPOSSIBLE 

FOR THEM; PARENTS; WIVES; THE WORKERS THEMSELVES HAVE ASKED US 
INSTSTENTLY TO OBTAIN FOR THEM THE SPIRITUAL COMFORT AND ASSISTANCE 

OF FRENCH PRIESTS: HECE; WE HAVE NEGLECTED NO EFFORT TO THE 

END THAT FRENCH CHAPLAINS SHOULD BF ANTHORIZED TO JOIN THEM: 

HITHERTO WE HAVE GOT NO SATISFACTION; BUT WE WILL NOT CEASE : 

TO TMPORTUNE FOR A RIGHT. THAT WE CONSIDER SACRED: THERE CANNOT 

IN TRUTH BE DENTED TO MEN IN A STRANGE LAND THE HELP OF PRIESTS 

OF THEIR OWN PEOPLE AND TONGUE. 


''IN THIS SITUATION; ALL MUST ACT AS POASAOYES OF THE CHARITY 
| APOSTLES 

OF CHRIST; BEARING FACH OTHERS BURDENS: CATHOLICS SHOULD BE THE 
FIRST TO PRACTICE THE DUTY OF FRATERNAL CHARITY AND OF SOCTAL 
ASSISTANCE TOWARDS THOSE WHO DEPART AND THOSE WHO REMAIN WITHOUT 
DISTINCTION OF BELIEF; OPINION OR CIRCUMSTANCES: LET THEM NOT. 
FORGET THE MANY OTHER HUMAN BEINGS WHO EXPERIENCE SUFFERING AND 
MISERY; WAR WIDOWS; PRISONERS AND THEIR FAMILIES; ATR RAID 
VICTIMS; THE EVACUATED AND UNDERNOURISHED CHILDREN: 


"FALLy AND ESPECTALLY THE WORKERS; RATHER THAN LET THEMSELVES 
PE BEATEN BY ADVERSITY; SHOULD AIM TO PRACTICE THAT VIRTUE OF 
FIRMNESS OF WHICH CHRIST WAS THE LIVING MODEL... SUBJECTED TO 
A NECESSITY; WHICH THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT TRIES TO RENDER MORE 
HUMANE; BUT WHICH DOES NOT CONSTITUTE FOR THEM AN OBLIGATION IN 
CONSCTENCE, TF THEY WISH TO BE STRONG THEY WILL GIVE TO THEIR : 
TRIALS ALL TTS REDEMPTJVE VALUE AND WILL BE THE SUPPORT OF THEIR | 
FELLOWS: MAY THIS NEW SUFFERING IMPOSED ON OUR FATHERLAND BE FOR © 
THOSE WHO DEPART; AND CC?) AND DETERMINATION TO SERVE THUS. THE 
COMMUNT TY OF THE NATION; AN OCCASTON ‘AND A FURTHER REASON TO BE 
INTTED; TO LOVE FACH OTHER; AND TO PREPARE; IN C2) SPIRIT 4 AN 
EARLY RESURRECTION OF: FRANCE''. 
CBsBsCs MONT TORING). #4422355. 18562 sRs CFsMs> b 
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tion o jn Prench major, born 5 Feb, 855; avotling arrest 4 
" “by Germans in France since May..42,.. 
- Left France 10 Apre' 450 Arrived U.K. 6 Jun. Li5e 


Le Before the Wary “dnformant was Director Génkevad of the Societe 
a'Applica tions. Industrielles at PARIS and a high officer of a number 
of other industrial concerns throughout France,- Called up in 1939, 
he became ‘the “Chef de la Section d*Orient" of the 2ieme Bureat of 
the French Army. Since the French armistice, his industrial 
activity has been almost in abeyance, but his position enabled him 
‘to maintein many interesting political contacts, notably with Vichy 
 Dersonalities' such as JARDIN, “Dirceteur du Cabinet LAVAL," — 
viscount MOTONO, of the Japanese Embassy, SEDAT ORS of the’ Turkish 
Embassy, DAUTRY, former "Ministre de I'Armement" who refused to: sign 
Armistice with Germanys * — ee | 


By summer 1942, the mjority of the ministerial circles of . 
Vicisy, apart from total Hitlerians ond’ the Ministry of "Ia Marine" 
| vthiich’ is obstinately anti-British, had been trying to court American , 
’ favour, being no longer certain of Go:man victory For instance, a 
friend said:to informant in summer 1942: "Admiral LEARY understands | 
our point of view so well that they have gone so far as treating . 2 | 
him like a collaborator in the United States;" but by 10 Dec, 42, Ot 
this same friend said: . "The UsS.Ae knows wo are ready: to..do all we 
can to help: them as long as they don't invade Morocco as it-is eo 
they intend to. do." 


a) 


3. As German successes diminished, it becamé more obvious that 
Vichy's real enemy was de GAULLE. Vichy still héped to"work things - 
out" with Germany, to whitemmsh itself in the eyes of the US Ae 5. 
but it had gone too far in‘anti-British prcpaganda to tir. 


this was part of the price paid to Germany according ‘to informant, 


4. Therefore the advent of General GIRAW on the African scene: was 

providenitial; for it afforded an escape to numbers of disaff 

government servants and of people who did not like having. to 

Germans and yet Had no: positive pro-elly feelings. A common remar 
| 2 of 1943 was; "It's high time to go, or else de ~~ 

be- ‘taking oe lead.” | Se ee . 
5. In Apre 43. a least 15, (conservative. estimite) of 
- were Gaullist. If a popular assambly had. been held on 
informant states that the following main points.'v 
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nies: o ere is to be any practical French support for 
a Operations in Prange.’ eee aie 8 tate . 
J, Industrial cixgles of LYON have moved avey.,from the attitude 
: Serpent with Marshal. PETAIN’s’ oe This stand- 
oint. -or industrial . Leaders and their 
attendant acal followers ‘used to oxvuse ‘Lteelf’ on a thie following 
_‘pretexts: in. the 194 period: coe 


‘in German, victory. 
lodgment of a State of actuiitl’ ‘Hover bédeness. to 
papitiiy: the trend of: events. : . fie 


. But at’ the same time these groups were. glad to feel secure aginst 
social upheavals origins. ting ‘with the masses. 
8. Since the period of mobilisation of, young labour’, industrial 
leaders have’ gone in some cases as fax as favouring the evasion of 
the "releve.” .In every caso, instructions from the "French" 
Government were communica ted. " persorally to workers. by directors of 
‘factories, with care to avoid amy hint of pressure or of responsibility. 
“This has gone so. far, that in the first months of 194.3 the Germans 
‘took public note of. the lact: of cosoperation in this miter on. the 
“part of factory owners and. directo tOlTS8 6. 
oy. fo illustrate this situat Lon, informant cited the following 
‘aneident. A factory director, whom he knows personally, has been ° 

‘throw by the Germans into. tho Slexche=Midi. prison under no specific 
charge, except that his workmen mostly disappeared the day when ‘a. 

‘left for Gemmory; this director had been working ‘on Germain . 

orders at full tilt for 2 years. | ) acne 


- 10) ‘The influence -of PETA IN has almost ceased to exist even in high 
financial ciycles, since the "releve." These circles now show more. 
definite solidarity with the masses, except for a tow who a only 
of business. omers and protits. ve ek | 
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ile PETAIN's influence acted theough the throe agi groups of 
opinion: = 3 hee ne | rh tes | 


- a. . 


“tas Collaboretors with Germany, whose: only enemies are Britain 
and Russia and. the democratic ideas ~ 


“() People who.believed in a "doubleserossing" policy and . 
- péerct opposition re) Germany. . Aes . 

(c) Those who considerci that the Marshal wos: deft Ag 
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12, Of those ‘three groups, ‘the first we are, 
Mis large, amd especially among the Bo 
“tly accounts, fox ban hi tired "Pete me 
a) Frong e completely, isol 
ccs at the core of tase: which partly explains the 
Z “the countrys. moral | n 
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Therefore informant invited him to a dinner party in | 
ties» MOTONO 


pays ni vos propres. 
there's” only one. great Fr 
SEY Fae arr 


(ce): “In MOTONO's househola ‘there isa “French priest,’ ‘the 
Reverend Pere GANDAU, a Professor of the Ronan Catholic 
Seminary at TOKYO, for MOTONO is a Catholic Japanese. a" 

~ a 

to overhear Japanese’ conversa tions between M 

HOSOYA, who is the Japanese Naval Attache ate 

CANDAU. told informant —, — two did 


(a) The: Japanese have no anti=seniitic 3 Lem. in J 
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L7e: ‘The Revérend Pere CANDAU was chaplain to General GAMELIN, 
“interned &¢ BOURASSOLS, and has free access to this building. 
by. DILLARD before informant left France. 
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18. Other intimates. of the MOTONO oircle are:= 


v ; f 


(a) Dre. BONNET; their femily. dootor. On the day that the 
battle: of the Coral Sea wis fought, tho Japanese as ‘usual 
believed the Axis anndéuncement that the whole American . 
fleet had been des ed; informnt happened to visit 

, ond BONNET operied the’ dors 


, 


(b) Andre de PCH tne” also cascsahenah ci viCuY: 


with a small set (no aerial: or framé); he used to listen to. 
broadcasts. in French, English, and German, at all times of the day, 
He’ found reception: best at 2115 hours. He always used short wmve 
lengths, 25, 31 or 41 -mctres. Jamming took the form of musical 

and growling noises, usually at work simultaneously. The broadcasts 
-in English were: casier to receive than the rest. 


Informant found the Fighting 1 Yench service very. good on the 
Sais although it was inevitable that the general’ quality shoyld — 
be: nal at times, He stressed, however,.the need for real news 

re » information at the sage time in pgs Me penis suffering _ 
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Informant considers it essential to rake it 
people remaining in France thitiwe. <) 
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businessmen, 
areal: ‘sae’ Ge, aaaetaey Snokhs ta biicig aap aanaat te 
arguments for the continental economic "New Order." 


23- Informant believes that the ground should be vigorously 
stirred in France to prepare Frenchmen for more enlightened 
postwar economies and projects, based on some sort of federation 
of Atlantic seaboard states, looking westward rather than castwaimd. 


Informant's Grade - B, (Z) 
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Bet. IN 1943 J Mi. Ie19e (Re P.Se )1615. 
17th June, 1943. 


on ons Day. 
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le During * gins 3. at AURILIAC there was a great deal of German 
troop movement in all directions, In Mar. 430, informant saw 
about 50 German troops billeted in a hotel, who were emploged 
solely on troop, transport supervision. 


Interrogation of:= French aviator, left France 26 Apres 43e 
tion Bs at 20 A e unless otherwise stated, 


2e In mid-Apr, 13» informant passed through TOULOUSE and saw no 
visible defences of any sorte 


3. 600 young people were: taken in Feh. 43. from the distrist of 
KURILIAC but informant believes a mimber escaped. 


4. Informant states that among people of his circle (air force 
officer class) the Fighting French broadcasts, although regarded 
as more truthful than those of the Germmn radio, were criticised 
for the personal manner in which they are apt to handle their 
sub jects. 


5e In general the Germans adopt more "honeyed" tones towards 
French people than formerly, but at the same time drop more 
severely on offenders. 


6 Informant considers that PETAIN still exercises considerable 
moral influence in France of the former free zone as "Pere de la 
Patrie." Only his associates in the Government are blamed, such 
as LAVAL, DORIOT, Cte | 


Te ‘Informant states that French confidence in British intentions 
ranks lower than confidence in American intentions. Various 
motives enter into this attitude - notably fear of loss of French 
colonies to the British and fear of Russian strength after the var, 


8. Informnt states that self-interest governs almost all ranks 
in the French Air Force above that of Captain. 


Informant's Grade # C, 
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- COMMENT SUBMITTED TOs i, 1.12, ae 
— URUGUAYAN CHARGE D*APrarnes,. REGENTLY RETURNED FROU VIOHY Orvede, Tar 
en IMPRESSIONS OF FRENCH SENTIMENT. Prp~ 
6s .2:6. 6:0. © € 6. 6 0 3c. 
BF Extract: | Bec. its (Gc 
9 “Rebellion agginst Vichy end Berlin will flere up thus throughout M.5.\ | 
‘ihe Fra,ce asgonas the United Nations establish bridgsheads on athe French 
coasts, according to Luis Dupuy, the last Uruguayan charge 4d faffaires 
“a in Vichy, who has just returned to Montevideo, where his personal report 
nim to the Foreign Office on the French situation helped the Uruguayan 
CAAA Government decide on the aispension of diplomati fle Petain regime. 
i "fhe French people lack weapons but they will make that up with , 
COM their courage and their hatred of the Nazis, as soon as they get a chance. 
CPC to support and fight shoulder to shoulder with the Allies®, said Dupuy, 
DL "Guerilla and sabotage elements are not idde now, but: many other Frenche 
ED men are awaiting the big day for.“la Revanche", when they hope to lend 
FBI a hand for “the ousting of the Germans atid the crushing of the. oopsanerat tone 
FCC ists in their downtrodden ‘country’. | 
FR Dd ; who left France last February, said that he had kat in touch 
FSA with developments there. all through March, when he sailed from Bilbao for 
“ETC, South America. 
IMM "My estimate that one hundred percent of the French people wuld supe 
INT port the Allied landing parties is slightly inaccurate’, he stated. ‘But 
JSM I would have to deal in fractions of one percent to take the exceptions .- — 
Ic into atcount. Even the Germane know that many of ‘the present collaboration= . 
sie ists.are not to be trusted by them’. — £ 
MEW 3 “Anticllasi sentiment has been steadily growing since the fall. of France _ 
stp and it has now reached: ite hie ot} according to Dupuy. °The nen*, he . i. 
- ONT a, diss one opportunity to show it, They live’ in fear.of the = = 7 
Sao 16 “French . » but not: even that deters them from obstructions | 
ge gi q cette.” Not all these: gotivition are anes known” = 3 
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Dupuy warned that the United Nations will find a stiff. oppose s+ee 
if and when they try to invade France. 

°T am no military expert”, ha stated, ‘and cannot give any tech- 
nical details on the value of the fortifications the Gérmans have duilt 
all along the French coasts. I know, howover, that’ the Todt Organization 
has been busy building gun émplacements, tank traps and other military 
works on the Atlantic seaboard. Goermar officials often said that the 
aunkdnanntheskhhandianaenn 3 "Atlantic Wall* would prove attzck-proof. When 
we left France, last February, ‘they were nurried2y preparing similer defences 
on thé Mediterranean ‘shores.’ 

The Uruguayan diplomat, however, exoressed his belief that the 
Axis manpower shovtage is elready showings in the deterioration of the quality 
of the troops stationed in France. 

“The German soldiers in Francs’, he explained, ' are quite differert 
now from;those I saw goose-steppi nes along the strests of Bayonne when the 
Wehrmacht first crashec through France in 1940. They were then young, 
healthy, proud warriors, perfectly uniformed anc equipped, 

last February, nearly all the German soldiers ~ere either too young 
recruits or men past their prime. Their equipment hed suffered too, md many 
wers not wearing boots any longer, but Ersatz shoes anc cloth legzings.. 

Miorsover, ar. incrsasing number of recruits from occupied countries 
were serving in France. A friend of mine had a shock onee wher a Wehrmacht 
sentry in Vichy called out "Vive 1s ‘France” as he was passing slong. The soldier, 
a Belgian, did not hids the fact that his sympathies were with the French5’ 

Dupuy said that the German invasion of Vichy France last November served 
only to bring to the open the fact that the Nazis were the masters of hx the 
country. ‘Before November’, he decihred, ‘we all knew that. whenever a dipldémat | 
wanted to .go %o Swit zerland « 6r Spain, for instance, the French authorities 
referred the mtter to the Gestapo. We were required to explain hog, when: 
and why were we goins,xaz and nething could be dona ~henth® Germans refused 
the permission. The rule sven applied tothe Italianmd other Axis diplomats. 

The invasion in November, however, served to increasé the anti-German 
sentiment, as the French saw their armed forces disappear and their beloved 
country. overridden by the Nazis. This feeling was fostered by the food situa- 
tion, by the sight of thousands of trucks carrging away the produce of the 
country, and finally by the rounding up o# workers. 

I have seen handcuffed men taken to the railroad stations, where many of 
them raised their chained hands for the public to see, while they shouted | 

 “Volunteers’* Laval hed promised that only unemployed workers would be sent 
to the Reich, but when their nunber decreased Vichy found a method -to create. 
a fresh supply. Laval simply ordered one or more plants to cease wrking for 
a period, and the number of unemployed was thereby increased by thousands of men 
from time to time,°* 


. 


J.G./A.C. : 
26th May 1943, 
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Interrogation oft= Frenchman, left France 30 Nov, 42, 


Informa tion as at Nove 42. , 


POLICE 1. Informant states that serious discontent is now rife 

DISCONTENT. among the French Police Forces, because of the difference of 

pay between members of PETAIN's “Police d'Etat" and the 
ordinary "Gendarmerie." A fairly young "Policier d*Etat" 
receives 2,500 frs,. per month, whereas a Gendarme of 
considerable years' service gets only 1,500 frs. at most per 
menth. Informnt confirms report M,1.19.(ReP.S. 1621, parae 2, 
in saying that this infcrmation affords. an illustration of the 
Cleavage which is taking shape between those people whe are 
"protected" by the Government and thcse who are note 


Informant's Grade « OG, 
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NeIsDele +3 Car, P.W. Rhodes, RN, 
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War Depte, Washington (2). ie 
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% BRITISH EMBASSY, LISBON. 25th June 193. 
emo e 


To : Central Department, Foreign Office. 


From : Ridley Prentice. 


Enclosed herewith are copies of Political Memoranda 


to P.I.D. France Nos. 7 and é and Netherlands No. 2. 
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se aN FISD  MeTeA9e(ReP.S, )1621. 


|: 1% eres Wo ee all y i . 4 
Interrogation of:- Belgian "Agent de Liaison" in Free France, 


born 28 Jul. 95. . 
Left France i Apr. 43. Arrived U.K. 20 May. 43. ‘4 


Information as at end of Mare 43. 


1. Informant stated that French pulitical opinion could now be 
diviced into 3 POURS 5 as follows:= \ 


pa Open Sa een bee a 

b) People governed by self-interest, and waiting to be 
on the winning side. 

(c) Secret collaborators, afraid to be su openly, 


2e Informant asserted that only the German occupation had 

prevented civil war in France. Two distinct forces uf opinion 

had taken shape; on one side were the "protected" people, iG. 

those who could always avoid trouble and hide behind some 

official job; on the other side were the rest who had to suffer. a 
| This state of affairs had become mich embittered since the 7 
| | deportation of youns people began. Informant stated that some ' 
sort of military occupation uf France would be necessary to 
prevent civil wor for some time to come, 


3e Informont stated that the Gendarmerie of the MONTPELLIER 
district were all strongly pro-Ally. 
Informant's Grade = C, (Z) 

DISTRIBUTION : 
Me Ie 5s Aaidi%s * (6) MsIe3ea0 (3) 
, Mele be C.C.0- LePete 
) MeIe 9% M.E.W. (3) | Col. Archdale 
| Ms Ie 10, Fe O. De De O.D. Ie ; 7 
MeIeLyea. (2) JeleSe : ’ 
M.Ie19. O.8.DeI.C.: 
Me I, 19s (Re P. Ss ) IeSeReBe (3) 
‘ M.IeL PoIeD. of FeO. (3) 
: GeHe Qe, HeF. (6) Cdr. P.eW. Rhodes, R.N. 
: NeIeDele ¢ : I. Kirkpatrick, Esq. 
al NeleDe be 3 TnedeCe 
~ U.S.N. (Inte (2) DeCoCoAe Oe 
a HO 5 %2060.8.2,. (2) Spare (6) 
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Interrogation of:- Frenchman; left France 30 Dec 42, 


GRENOBLE (Isére) 


Information as at 30 Dec. 42, 


ee 


1. Informant states that all the stores and 
equipment belonging to the '4® Bataillon du Génie' 
in their 'Depot du Materiel Technique', Rue Henri 
Ding, GRENOBLE, was at once transferred and 
dispersed among the stores of the 'Ponts et 
Chaussees' and ‘Aux Eaux et Forets' or among 
private persons, when the [Italians occupied 
GRENOBLE. These stores included electrical 
equipment, mines, explosives etc, 


2. The Italians seized all the Army material 
found in the 'Pare d'Artillerie' at GRENOBLE 
including anti-gas equipment. 


Informant's Grade - C. 


DISTRIBUTION: 

Me1I.5. War Dept., Washington (2) 
Me 1.6. A.eIeKe (6) 

Mele Qe 3 Ce CeQe 

M.I.10. MeEW. (3) 

Me 114. a. (2) | FeO, 

Mele i9e JeLeSe 

MeIe19.(R.P.S.) , CoS.D.1.C. 

M.I.L. I,S.R«B. (3) 
G.eH.Q.,H.Fe(6) P.1.D- of FeO. ( 3) ; 
NeIeDe1. (5 Cdr. P.W. Rhodes, R.N. 
Ne-IeD.6. (3 I, Kirkpatrick, Esa. 
U.S.N.(Int.) (2) Tn.1.c. 

HeQe; EeTeO.UeSeA.~ (2) DeCeCrAeOe 

Me Ie 3. a (3) De DeOe. Dele 

Col. Archdale. Spare (6) 
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(Previous Reporter: 08. “te 2 of 2, IB, 
Sal on eae 7 of | b, 


(The reliability of the source nid the terents ot: 


the information in the first column is indicated 7 the grad ng ‘in 
Column 2. ) | 


SOURTLED FRENCH FLEET OS - hie confirms earlier 

pe  peports: that guns from . 
The 3.5-in. gune from gceuttled shi iy ofl to be 

e 6“ Cruisers FOCH and used for coast defence. 

DUPLEIX, and 3.9-in, guns from Shortage of coast defence 

the seaplane carrier ae artillery in Italy may lead | 

COMMANDANT TESTE are being to. dispatch of some guns. 

removed and used for coastal | : 

and A.A. defences, 


26.5.43. To date 9 of -the | It-is ‘unlikely that the 
scuttled French 8/Ms have been __. Axis will use French S/Ms 
refloated, for operational purposes. 

es _ os . (hey probably wish to. 
Jats All S/Ms when | clear the Harbour and wiil 
refloated are to be towed to - ‘use the refloated vessels 
Italy. for scrap. © 


1.5.13. 7 The Germans are : ‘Unconfirmed, but probable 
ating the construction in view of the increasing 


of a S/M base with concrete . wpe’ of Tovlldn-as a repair 
Poe. south of the Darse | base for Usboate. 
aupdan, . ig Oy 


B.0-43. Eight German sub- | Belsevea to be correct, 
marines were in the harbour. This figure probably repre- 
sents maximum number in 
Toulon at any one time. 


ARSENAL 


| Between 10th and 15th B.2 ‘his saiiiisinthnn is 
May. 65 wagon loads of ammunition probably for use in French : 
were sent from the Arsenal to weapons, either coast . 
Italy; mainly for the vse of the defence or on board vessels — 
Italian Navy, . of the French Fleet or ex 
Fira la | French merchant vessels 3 
43. On this date 25 wagon B.2 which have been taken overs ; 
oads of ammunition were sen q 
both to ae and Germany . 


, x 
a 
‘ ‘ - 


The enemy is making the fullest use of wietian’ gainea 
from the scuttled French Fleet, and continues to exploit the ~— 


facilities of the ag in edhe ont eet oriy as a —— base for a 


submarines operating in the Medi terraneéan. 


ween nee 


Requests for further info nation: on this. subject ’ 
should be made in writing or by telephone to N.I. D. (20), 
‘Telephone Whitehall 9000, Extension aoe aang ( 20) 
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x eh oad Maca oh, BN. . us tirarlo< | | tf vite 
pees: Cs. in C. Home Ports as see Tas | | 
te opens in C. and Flag, Of , | er 
Home Flest*~ ~~ ihre 
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Interrogation of:— French businessman, left Franoe 18 Nov. 42s 


7 om ee 


nibiaiaeeies as at mid 4A Nowson, 1942. 


: per “‘Intoniei’s chicf business sotiageeson was with t CLAUDE“PAZ 

et SILVA' - electric lighting concern = at 8 Rue COGNACSJAY, PARIS,VIT®, 
and informant travelled considerably between FRANCE end. SYITZERLAND,. 
maintaining many contacts with/the VICHY 'Ministere de Production. 
Industrielle' and other VICHY ,commero4.z) offices (M.E.W. a aca 


ea Three mutually oiposing. groups. of ‘opinion in LYON. have. Joined 
forees in anti-collaborationist oe 


They are:= 
(a) The Roman Catholic Clergy, always powerful at LYON; 


(b) Pree Masonry; the group of radical opinion centred 
around HERRIOT; | 


(c) The Working Classes, who are comnmists. 
There are two strong collaborationist groups in LYON industry:- 


(a) The 'Soyeuxt - i.e. the leaders of the silk industry, 
who are pro=German and anti-Communist, 


(b) The Metallurgical group, who are less pronounced in 
their views than the ‘Soyeux'. 


Le . Indus trial groups such as those mentioned in parae3 support the —~ 
Germans purely because it is their selfish business interest to do so. 4 

' The Germans pay cnormously for materials and have no need to spend 
any more money on this group in order to win them overs business > 
deal is sufficient. 


Se Gollaborating insutrialists get their workmen through the ahaa 
hunger of the latter. ilmger is a very serious factor in France = and 
many humble people are driven into apparent collaboration from this — 
oiroums tance. 


be There is ancxcellent spirit of anti-collaboration an dhe. ae 
'Ministére de. Production Industrielle! among the officials of all grades — 
except those right at the top. “This group has never belicved ‘in a Gemma 
victory. q 


Te Informant, states that feeling in German Switzerland is far more 
pro-Ally than in French Switzerland, with the exception of GENEVA. - 
Pear of Communismis strong in the latter, especially in the LAUSs. \NNE 
district; moreover 'Gringoire’ has a phenomenal sale in LAUSANNES 
26,000 copies were sold in one week in Oct. 42. 


8. | Swiss feeling towards GERMANY is much harder than feeling 

towards ITALY, In the latter case, the people. are separated from + :\ 

governnent in the minds of Swiss onlookers, but not so with GERMENY. 

On the other hand, religious dow in French SWITZERLAND tends to be 
way ices of the Italian clergy and of the Vatioane | 


: > 
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9, _~»«*Prenoh oh ie have. great Sie on the news service from 


LONDON, but find the commentaries and general propaganda naive. This is 
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true also of the Swiss opinion on the B.B.C. services. The Swiss 
listen to many difforent languages and smile a little because of the 
different approaches made in the various SERERAESS: broadcast. 
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INT STREET 


“PON DON, sS.wWT.1 


RPS.15998/E.1.a./F. June 28th, 1943. 


Dear Somers Cocks, 


Many thanks for your letter of 16th June about Christian 
AUBOYNEAU, reference - Z 6052/52/17. 


Prom the information in my possession and from what I have 
heard since his arrival in England, I do not think there is any 
necessity to feel unduly worried about Christian AUBOYNEAU. 


I agree that he was employed by the RENAULT firm, which has 
been collaborating energetically with the Germans, but this was in 
the nature of a convenient cover, and during some considerable time 
he was one of the heads of an organisation for helping Frenchmen and 
Englishmen to get out of France. Proof of his bona fides is that 
he should have worked for approximately six months at this, and 
during all that time, the organisation was not blown. It is of 
course, arguable that six months is not a long time, and I 


agree it is rather disturbing to find him st 1 defending the 
interests of RENAULT. 


I should perhaps mention that ever since August 1940, 
although nominally employed and paid by Renault, he was in fact, 
adviser on social questions to the Cemite d'Organisation de 
l‘'Automobile. His function was to look after the welfare of 
workers in the Automobile industry. The Free French over here 
th well of him, and he is, of course, a brother of Admiral 

* acorn ° In view of what you say, however, I am proposing 
to e further discreet enquiries about him. 


— ore Au An Mt Me Yours sincerely, 
FRR paw Be eek. Par q*. 
ja eile Coe ee 
| Captain C.A.W. Beammont,. 


JS. Somers Cocks, Esq., 
Poreign Office, S.WeLe 
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WARNING : This is an uaperasivened version of a secret cypher or confidential code 
message, and the text must paraphrased” if it is essential to communicate it te 
persons outside British or Allied Government Services. 


(*NOTE : meaceare shown as having been sent in a One-Time Pad: 
T.P.” are excepted from this rule.) 


031020C/July 
MuiSSAGE 


re | DATE: 3.7.45 
FROM: F.0.C. Red 50a. RECD: 1633 


yaval Sypher_D by! Cable. _ RECIRCULATION —s—s— 
ADDRESS: Admiralty. Repeated C. in C. Levant. 


For D.N.I. 


Contre Amiral Dillard of Force X in conversation 
With membors -f my stafr has stated following fat. 


(A) His brother ‘is Marshall Petaints chaplain. 
Thou priesv in civil Life served as Colonel 
Artillery in this War; was captured but escaped by 


jumping from train. 
By bg oe in. Switzerland; was able to send 
aid account of conditions in France th 
diplomatic bag to his brother./{ & 
Informed him Marshall petain was prisoner. 


repetition prisoner, and ended with appeal "come 
and deliver us". 
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on (date) 


HARRY J. GREENWALLL, 


ROYAL BRITISH CLUB, “ae 
LISBON, 80 FLEET S¢REET 


PORTUGAL. LONDON 


Be Coke 
D 
poop Paararh 2350 belie Langings : English. 


CECIL BROOKS; 


ORIGINAL LETTER: ; SUBMITTED TO: b 
F.0. Ni 


Released 


BBC 
Seen by : Naval Adviser Kir Adviser 


Operating Unit Section Examiner D.A.C. 


SUBJECT : PETAIN'S THREATENED RESIGNATION: ORISIS IN 
VICHY GOVT. VEYGAND ARRESTED BY GESTAPO TO. 
PREVENT HIM JOINING ALLIES N. AFRICA WITH 
PETAIN'S APPROVAL. 


In the course of a press mailer from Lisbon, Harry Greenwall | 
who 2g the following information, He says:- | 


". or orisis of exceptional gravity has arisen in French : 
political circles, partly due to current events and partly to — 
the rising tide of indignation inside Prancee ily aa pays 
a French journalist who perforce cannot himself sign. name — 
to dispatches, tells me that PETAIN has played his ult nate a 
card againat. Laval: he threatens to resign and bring | 
whole house of sar a t ata » The trouble began 
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recently was a moniber of the 
hold on to office by tricking 


agg rl ge | 
Ga. Laval tried to make this : 


Laval during ting | 
him publicly unless he dismissed the two men. Laval dis~ 
missed the men and then got the Germans to demand Admiral 
Planton's dismissal, which was duly carried out. Now 
Laval has yet another ble enemy. 

. miCA = 
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VE XUGAND ABNND Sin UN NAL Lh 

“Yr informant tells me how it was that WEYGAND came 
to de arrested. He was living in ‘forced residence’ at 
St. Maxime, near Toulon. When the invasion of North Africa 
took place PERTAIN sent for WEYGAND to ask his advice. 
Weygand went to Vichy. It is possible that Weygand would 
have gone to Horth Africa to join the Allies forces. ‘hat 
his intention was ic not slear, but it is an established 
fact that he left Vichy in Petain’s personal motor car 
followed, as is usual for a vanking official, by a Freneh = + 
Police car. When Weygand was a fow miles outside Vichy, i 
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Main Points in the Present Issue 


I. Two interviews with Pétain were recently published, one in each of the two Zones in France. In 
the first, published in Gringoire, Pétain expatiated on the difficulties of his task as head of the country 
and on the people’s lack of understanding and failure to co-operate. In the second, published in the Petit 
Parisien, he explained that he kept~the seat of government in the Southern Zone im order to maintain 
French sovereignty intact. On this count he was attacked in the Paris Press by Déat and. Suarez, who 
repeated their demands that the Government should return to Paris. Maurras in the Action Frangaise 
approyed the Marshal’s decision and motives, and attacked those who put their own political line before 
the preservation of France and disturbed her unity. ' 

II. Laval’s speech of the 5th June was a survey of his activities and achievements during the last 
seven. months, and particularly of the results of his recent interview with Hitler. He urged that his efforts 
had.preserved for France an independent Government, and enumerated the concessions he had won, which 


elevated France from the status of a conquered country to that of a partner. In comment in the Paris 


Press, the. ex-Englishman, Sisley Huddleston, drew a picture of France leading Europe after an Axis 
victory.,..Crouzet contrasted Laval’s realism with the ‘ chimerical imaginings’ of the ‘ dissident ’ leaders. 
IIl., By the 1st April the full contingents of workers under the February: agreement had left for 
Germany... Germany, however, had not fulfilled her part of the bargain to change the status of 250,000 
prisoners.to that of workers. This concession was withheld until further ig era had been held: for a 
aster holiday, and their return 
to Germany was to determine the fate of the rest of the 250,000. After the Laval-Sauckel Press interview 
in May the labour conscription regulations were tightened up. Laval, in his speech of the 5th June, 
announced that a new. batch of 220,000, agreed on early in April, must go to Germany before July, and 
ordered severe. measures against defaulters. ; : | : 
IV, The Vichy Press laws were abolished in North Africa in May, when M. Labarthe became Secretary 
for Information, and greater freedom of discussion was ‘noticeable. There were enthusiastic Press reports 
of General de Gaulle’s arrival in Algiers and of the setting-up of the Committee for National Liberation. 
General Giraud gave a Press interview on the African Army, praising its earlier resistance to the Axis 
Armistice Commissions and stressing its obligations to the Allies. 


NOTE ON PAPERS REVIEWED 


The ‘ Vichy’ papers and reviews used appear at Lyons (Journal, Action Francaise, Sept Jours, Nouvelliste 
and the original Paris-Soir); at Marseilles (Mot d’Ordre, Petit Marseillais, Gringoire and Réalités); | at 
Clermont-Ferrand (Moniteur, Journal des Débats, Petit Journal: and Candide); at Chambéry (Au Pravail); 
at Vichy (Revue Universelle); at Royat (Revue des Deux Mondes); at Totleuse (Dépéche and Garonne); - 
at Tarbes (Semeur); at Grenoble (Petit Dauphinois). These papers are not allowed into the ‘ Occupied Zone ’ 
across the Demarcation Line, which has been maintained since the entry of German Forces into the 
formerly Unoccupied Zone. ° eee 

The ‘ Paris’ papers now being received are: Les Nouveaux Temps, Guvre, Matin, Petit Parisien, 
Aujourd’hui, -La Vie Industrielle, the Paris’ Paris-Soir, the German daily Pariser Zeitung, the weeklies 
Atelier, Toute la Vie, Notre Combat, La Semaine, La Gerbe and the Illustration, the last named appearing 
in both Zones. : . 

The North African papers now being received are: Dépéche Marocaine (Tangier); Presse Marocaine, 
Vigie Marocaine, Petit Marocain (Casablanca); Echo du Maroc, Vaincre (Rabat), Dépéche Algérienne, 
Echo d’Alger, Derniéres Nouvelles, TAM (Algiers); Echo d’Oran (Oran);~- Dépéche (Constantine). 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, FOREIGN OFFICE, WHITEHALL, 8.W. 1 
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H on the 21st May under the title 
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in accordance with thé oath they had svorn. They 
renounced all right to choose for themselves. He 
hirngelf had given his word in signing the Armistice. 
The only: course open to him was to keep his -word. 
He reproached the people of France for not having 
done likewise. They were committed as mueh as he 
was himself, since he had spoken in their name; but 
he now realised that “the engagements undertaken by 
a people were not of the same nature as those under- 
taken by a company of soldiers.’ He had hoped te 
govern by mutual confidence; government was a 
difficult task; some succeeded by force and violence; 
but by confidence—he was doubtful. 

Further, there was the problem of public opinion 
which varied with the winds, with interests and with 
sufferings. He could not learn what it was. He 
followed. a straight course, yet opinion did not 
appreciate what he was. Frenchmen, he went. on, 
were coming to think that astutenéss was something 
superior to honesty. They imagined that he himself 
was a trickster—and would be very pleased if he were. 
He admitted that ruse was admissible in war as part 
of strategy. But he was no tonger a man of war’ He 
had’ signed the Armisticé, he was & man of peace. 
He would kéep his word, blindly. He was not a 
prisoner of the foe, but of his’ word. And he would 
stay, for he had made a second vow, this time for the 
French, never tc abandon them in their sufferings. 

His later words séemed to suggest that he dreamed 
for himself a-réle after the peace settlement. 
‘ Europe,’ he said, ‘ after the war; will be weary ... . 
weary of too much destruction and of too much lymg. 
She will sit on her ruins and her lies If then 
a voice Can atise—a voice loyal and human... . it 
would be very useful.” Benjamin ititerpreted his 
thought and saw Pétain ° ng’ France’s mission 
and giving to the world his Labour Charter... . 
offering a mode of human fife to a Kumanity which 
had lost its human qualities ’ (Gringoire, 21 May). 


The ‘Petit Parisien’ Interview: Maintenance of 

The interview which appeared in the Petit Parisien 
4J vag l was given to Véran at La Bourboule, whither 
étain had gone for a few days’ rest, being prevented 
from going to his property at Villeneuve Loubet 
because of the defence works on the Mediterranean 
coast. The interview reached the Press of the 
Southern Zone through, Havas O.F.I. and appeared in 
the Action Francaise (7 June), and in’ a much shortened 
form: in the Garonne (5-6: June). 


Pétain complimented: the Petit Parisien as a paper - 


‘which had always followedi him.’ He si first. of 
Paris, where beat, he said; the heart of France. His 
thoughts were for the day when Paris would recover 
‘its normal life and freely give its rhythm to the whole 
nation.’ Hitler, he said; head already offered him 
facilities to return,to Paris. But he had refused. ‘In 
maintaining the seat of government in a Zone at first 
(‘imitialement’) free and ittto which there only 
penetrated, when) war was carfied to.the Mediterranean 
front, operation troops, I wished to preserve a principle 
to which all Frenchmen should be attached: the 


and a gtowing tension, and the d 
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4% agree 
france in the Armisti 
no one’s ‘interest that the — | this state of 
things should.be modified in the odes ial bases, .. * 
Whether I wished it or not, at the Wish of an Assembly 
which ‘represented. the nation, and spoke legally in its 
% I am. part of these essential bases. I have a 
we cre is hot my right to put off at my own 
wiih, + tever the citcumstances, I shall stay at the 
post at which in July 1940 the despair and the trust of 


this. suffering country found. me.’ 


He lf had never refubed his burdens, heavy 


* though #hay might be: yet\thére weft these in France 


who put their burden on the shoulders of others. 
[Note: a reference to those who evaded labour con- 
scription.| To hold the command was a hard-task: it 
was the chief. who held the responsibility; if he made a 
thistake it was he alohe wht was judged. He com- 
plemed of being misunderstood: ‘I should be better 
understood if bread were not so scarce.’ eag 

He professed his sympathy for the working ctass 
and blamed class-war for greater ravages than the 


actual war. He was ndt thefe to look after. the 


bourgeois. They had refused to understand and their 
obstinacy and selfishness had brought the country to 
ite ruim. He put his faith in the peasants to whom he 
had given the Peasant Corporation, and in the workers, 
who now had their Charter. The employers who re- 
fused their co-operation would find their resistance 
broken. 

In respect of the war, he declared that military 
su¢cesses would not solve the sole problem facing the 
world: man’s present condition and what it might 
become. Peace could not but announce a great social 
transformation. 

He finished with a reference to Laval’s efforts and 
to his reports on his visits to Paris (Petit Parisien, 
4 Jane). 


_ Paris’ Press Comment: Return to Paris 

On the day on which the Petit Parisien iiterview 
was published Déat contintied in the Mire, aw if i 
anticipation ‘of Pétain’s declarations, his attack on 
Vichy and his demand for the return of the Govern- 
ment to Paris. [Note: See this Review, F, No. 9; 
pp. 62-63.] He entitled his article ‘ Aprés -Mégéve 
ermons Vichy.” He declaréd that there was a étit'se 
hanging over Vichy, paralysifig its political activities. 
He tepéeated his old cry of sabotage in the adminis- 
tration, but now that the turning-poimt of the wat was 
at hand ‘ there were agitations and “‘ déliquescences ”’ 
that Eutope could riot tolerate.” It would have been 
better to have returned to Paris in 1940, immediately 
after the Armistice. The réfusal to teturn had bé- 
come patt of a policy. It expressed a fear of the tive 
earth of. France, of the proximity of the Paris ninssés: 
In the past it had indeed been usefiil and salutary to 
oppose Paris and Vichy. But with the thréat of 
Anglo-American invasion, with sabotage; assassitiation 
er of corvénient 
patriotic turning of coats, it was erable that Paris 
should be separated by several hundreds of kilometres 
from: the Freneh State and Government. Juridical 
quibblings should be discounted. Apparently if you 
looked closely enough there was still a difference be- 
tween the Northern Zone: and the Southern Zohe. 
But.-it was characteristic that these purely peographic 
designations iad replaced the former terms 
‘Occupied’ and ‘ Unoecupied’ Zones. The seat of 
the State would. perhaps remain at Vichy. But the 
seat of Government must be in Paris. Its Councils 
must meet there, the Journal Offictel must be pub- 
lished there. Such divorce between State and - 
Government would be strictly in conformity with con- 
stitutional truth and in the line of the real decisions 
of the 10th. July, 1940. There was once a good pre- 
cept: ‘The King rules but-does not govern.’ It was 
time the Government did its job, which was to govern, 
and that could only be done from Paris (Giuvre, 


conventions. It would be in i 


principle of sovereignty. acknowledged as belonging to . 4 June). 
. | 70 


The Northern Zone had no access to the Gringoire 
interview. It was, therefore, the later Petit Parisien 
interview which received notice in the Paris Press. 
Suarez (Aujourd’hui, 5-6 June) developed Déeat's 
theme. He described the occasion of the interview as 
‘sensational’ because, for the first time since 
Montoire, a Paris paper had been authorized to publish 
the confidences of the Chief of State, and because it 
was the first time the public had been allowed to know 
directly the real reasons for Pétain’s not wishing to 
restore to Paris its title and tradition of capital of 
France. He quoted Pétain’s argument, but decl&red 
- that it, was only valid if it were admitted that the 


principle of sovereignty were in greater danger in | 


Paris than in Vichy. Article III of the Armistice 
Convention had provided for the Government's return. 
Moreover, in Paris it would have been under the 
protection of the Paris crowd, guaranteed by public 
opinion, not exposed to the guardianship of Admiral 
Leahy, Peyrouton’s spies and Darlan’s camarilla, and 
not the prisoner of a clique. Finally, Louis XVIII and 
Thiers were historical precedents for the tmmediate 
return of the Head of the State to Paris after a defeat. 

Déat reserved his comment for a week. Then he 
attacked Pétain’s justification for remaining in the 
Southern Zone. He began: ‘ We have just been told, 
without being convinced, of the major reasons which 
prevent the Marshal from settling in Paris or some part 
of the Occupied Zone. 
this: ‘‘ The Southern Zone was once an Unoccupied 
Zone, it retains a sort of scent of independence, a trace 
of autonomy; therefore, it is better for the French 
State to dwell there, the better to preserve the fragile 
and precious attributes of sovereignty’’.’ Déat 
recalled that in effect the National Assembly had in 
July 1940 entrusted the powers of government to 
Pétain with Laval as his Head of Government. ‘There- 
fore, juridically it was clear that sovereignty was a 
personal attribute of the Chief of State and not a 
geographical reality. Sovereignty followed the 
Marshal. Moreover, Generals de Gaulle and Giraud, 
who each claimed to represent ‘ dissident sovereignty, 
were not deterred by being, the one, on British soil, 
the other, surrounded by British and American 
soldiers. 

If a Chief of State wanted to be understood he must 
mingle with the crowds and live their life. If he 
wished to be followed it was not enough to cry: 
‘Follow me.’ He must be going somewhere, and say 
clearly just which way he was going (uvre, 12, 13, 
14 June). 


Maurras on Pétain’s Guardianship of Sovereignty 
Charles Maurras, in the Southern Zone, greeted the 
interviews with great satisfaction. He particularly 
emphasised Pétain’s desire to preserve French 
sovereignty—for on that depended the present of 
France and her future. He repeated the Marshal’s 
statement that the country had freely and legally given 
him this responsibility, when he alone was fitted to bear 
the burden of it, and that since that time nothing had 
changed. The situation had only been aggravated by 
the fault or crime of a bunch of feather-brained idiots, 
who put the cart before the horse and tried to impose 
a policy on France, at a moment when the supreme 
question was the very existence of France, and when 
it should have been realised that there was only one 
way to preserve it; by standing close beside the 
Marshal and following his orders. The deserters, the 
stumbling, the dissidents, those who quarrelled and 
disputed, or followed a political lead of their own, 
failed to realise that they were sacrificing the life of 
France, national sovereignty. It was sovereignty they 
gambled and lost when they ‘ put in the place of an 
army what General de la Porte du Theil called 
‘““bandes '’; in the place of a people, factions; in the 
place of a State still capable of treating with the 
Foreigner, clans which were only in his pay and had to 
submit to his order.’ It was the duty of intelligent 
Frenchmen to explain the Marshal’s message to the 
unintelligent (Action Francaise, 8 June). 


The argument boils down to 


_ suppression of the black market. 


- 
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Il. LAYVAL’S SPEECH OF THE 5TH JUNE 


The Text of the Speech 

Laval’s speech, broadcast on the evening of the 
5th June, was published in extenso in the Press of the 
7th June. It was his first speech to the French public 
since the 20 Nov., 1942, and purported to be a survey 
of his activities and achievements during the inter- 
vening seven months. Much of it dealt with the 
labour question. [Note: For the passages relevant 
this question, see itern 3 below. ] ‘ 

Laval began by emphasizing the difficulties of his 
task of government. His task, based on a conception 
of realities, was, in the present, to preserve France 
from the heavy consequences of her defeat, and to 
secure for her in the Europe of to-morrow and in the 
world a place worthy of her continental and imperial 
past. He finished his exordium, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, on a Maurrassian note. not hitherto struck by 
him: * Pour moi c’est la France seule qui compte.’ 

He referred to the difficulties at home which loomed 
over his recent conversations with Hitler... He had one 
advantage only—that all his life he had professed the 
need for a good understanding with France’s neigh- 
bours, Germany and Italy. His efforts had not 
prevented the war—but, unlike other defeated 
countries, France, in defeat, still maintained her own 
government. 

He enumerated the concessions his efforts had won 
for France. Among the reliefs he had obtained, he 
referred specifically to ‘the settling of the painful 
question of French hostages’ and to the easing of 
the lot of French prisoners. He denied that new 
demands had been made on France by Hitler. On 
the other hand, Hitler had shown an understanding 
of the French situation. With Bastianini they had 
examined objectively European problems, which 
created a solidarity among all countries in face of the 
danger of Bolshevism. France could not remain 
passive and indifferent; it was the Government’s 
essential aim to make France a partner instead of a 
conquered country. *The Axis Powers understood 
this, and had allowed certain decisions to be taken 
which made Franco-Axis relations more normal. He 
had received permission to create the first French 
regiment; he had received the assurance that France 
would not have to suffer the inconveniences of a 
demarcation line following the line of the Rhéne; the 
Occupying Authorities had recognised that wages were 
too low in France and measures were to be taken to 
revise them and increase the minimum standard of 
living. The German authorities had also shown 
sympathy for the food problems which faced him. 
They were prepared to co-operate with him in the 
Orders had been 
given to the Occupying Services strictly to observe 
the regulations and not to buy on the black market. 
Laval refuted the allegation commonly made, that the 
Germans ‘took everything,’ and held out the hope 
of increased rations for heavy workers. and ~ 
adolescents. ) 

Turning to the war, Laval asserted that, if it were 
won by the Anglo-Saxons, they would immediately 
be opposed by the Soviets, who would inevitably win 
and’ establish Bolshevism throughout Europe. An 
Axis victory would permit the organisation of Europe 
in such a way as to preclude the danger of war between 
its component countries. In this organisation, on the 
moral, cultural and political planes the individuality 
of peoples would have to be respected (papers of 
7 June). | 


Paris Press Comment 

Comment in the Paris Press generally showed 
approval of lLaval’s speech; but was largely a 
recapitulation of the substance of-his remarks. It is 
interesting to. note that the opinion of the former 
Englishman, Sisley Huddleston, whose recent acquisi- 
tion of French nationality was widely publicised 
[Note: He is the only person to be naturalised since 
the Armistice. For an earlier account of his writings 
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see this Review, A, No, 187, p, 869}, was sought by 
the Petit Parisien. He remarked that Laval had 
expressed France’s views on five subjects of capital 
importance for Europe: on the imdependence of 
nations, on the necessity of governing for the well- 
being of the people, on the policy of destruction 
pursued against France, on Bolshevism and on the 
organisation of a united Europe from which war would 
be banished. He declared that it was inconceivable 
that in England and America the milieux opposed 
to Bolshevism had really changed their minds. No 
one would make him believe that those who under- 
stood the danger of it in England a few years ago 
should to-day consider Communism the true ally of 


England and America. Laval had given them food © 


for thought. 

The new organisation of Europe, he went on, was 
opposed to the conception of a triumvirate of the 
Great Powers—England, America and Russia, It 
restored to France her réle of champion of the smaller 
nations. France should raise her voice and. put herself 
resolutely at the head of the spiritual forces of Europe. 
She would regain her prestige, would influence events 
and, in the end, be followed even by “America and 
England, where the simple, clear and true ideas of 
Laval would certainly penetrate (Petit Parisien, 
8 June). 

Crouzet (Nouveaux Temps, 8 June) contrasted 
Laval’s realism with the ‘irrealism’ of _ the 
‘dissidents.’ Laval was right to give an account to 
the French people of the facts with which he had to 
cope day by day; it prevented them from being 
carried away by chimeras and unrealities. The reality 
for France of the Anglo-American clause was that she 
would become a glacis, her towns would be razed, her 
people would be transformed into francs-tireurs, for 
the uncertain besieging of the old Germania. The 
supposed ‘ liberation’ was a laurel-crowned skeleton, 
whereas at the end of ti« difficult prospects opened 
up by Laval, at the end of the stubborn effort of the 
French people to overcome its prejudices and to labour 
in common with the other countries of Europe, there 
was truth and life. 


Vichy Press Comment 

In what was in effect a recapitulation of Laval’s 
speech, Charles Vales (Petit Journal, 7 June) selected 
for special mention Laval’s reference to the fate of the 
French hostages, and commented: ‘Indeed, if we 
often speak of our prisoners, we think less frequently 
of the hostages, concerning whom agreements have 
been reached.’ 

The Garonne stated that the question which all 
Frenchmen should put to themselves was whether any 
other policy than that practised by the Government 
was possible, and whether a conquered country could 
indulge in sentimental adventures. Laval had 
answered these questions. By his efforts, amidst the 
worst difficulties, France continued to exist. She must 
take account of facts and make the best she could of 
the existing state of affairs (Garonne, 7 June). 


lil. NEW GERMAN LABOUR DEMANDS 
ON FRANCE 


Laval’s Bargains—February and April 

In spite of some active as well as passive resistance 
[Note: See this Review, F, Nos. 2, 3 and 5] the 
number of workers which Laval contracted to supply 
in the agreement concluded with the German Authori- 
ties and published on the 22nd Feb., 1948, according 
to Vichy reports, had left France. Laval himself re- 
ported the fact to the Cabinet on the 3rd April, adding 
that out of the 250,000, 77,000 had been young men 
sent under the Labour Conscription decrees. In the 
circumstances Laval instructed Bichelonne to take 
measures to see that henceforward young men called 


up for labour service should be placed in French 


industry or on the protection of French communica- 
tions (Huvre,.5 April). | 

This instruction would seem to indicate that Laval 
hoped that. for the time being German demands for 
labour would be moderated, an illusion which was 


Laval had several interviews with the German 
Minister of Labour in Paris, and it was apparently at 
these encounters that negotiations for a further 
220,000 French workers were concluded. . 

At the same series of meetings the status of the 
250,000 French prisoners of war, who according to the 
agreement of February were to become free workers, 
was discussed. It would not-seem improbable that 
the change of status of these workers had been post- 
poned till after the contingent of workers stipulated 
in the February agreement was reached, partially in 
order to use them as a counter for exacting further 
concessions from Laval. 


The Change in Status-of the Prisoners 

In any case an announcement was made that as a 
result of these meetings ‘ Gauleiter Sauckel had 
defined the conditions under which the change of 
status of the 250,000 prisoners would now take place,’ 
and that this release ‘ originated in the participation 
of the French Government in the settling of man- 
power problems’ (Petit Parisien, 12 April). 

The prisohers for release would be chosen from 
among the best workers, and preference would be 
given to those whose wives, sons or daughters were 
already working in Germany. Preference would also 
be given to prisoners already engaged in work in the 
chemical industry, mining or in other branches of 
heavy industry. The prisoners would be freed from 
military restrictions, even if they had to continue to 
reside in barracks. They would wear civilian clothes 
with a tricolour cockade as mark of identification. 

The first announcement of their change of status 
affirmed that they would enjoy the same rights as 
ordinary I'rench workers (Petit Parisien, 12 April). A 
later statement, however, added that the ‘ trans- 
formés ’ remained prisoners of war ‘ in law’ and ‘ Ger- 
man authorities can for certain misdemeanours con- 
cerned with State security ask that they should be 
returned to captivity ’ (Petit Parisien, 3 June). 

Another difference in the status of these prisoners 
from that of ordinary French workers was the fact 
that they were not detobilised according to French 
law, and they and their families had therefore all the 
rights and duties pertaining to undemobilised 
prisoners of war and their dependants (ibid.). They 
could also benefit from the ‘ reléve ’ equally with their 
comrades in the Stalags. According to a speech made 
on the release of several hundred ‘transformés’ by 
the representative of the German camp commander of 
Stalag III. d. 45, ‘ transformés’ had already been 
definitely sent home (Petit Parisien, 2-8 June). 

The ‘ transformés ’ were also entitled to the week’s 
holiday every six months normally given to French 
workers. It was, however, with the utmost caution 
that a first ‘symbolic’ 1,000 were allowed back to 
France for a fortnight’s Easter holiday. This return 
was made the subject of much propaganda on the re. 
sults brought by the ‘ releve.’’ By-a curious piece of 
arithmetic the Petit Parisien (18 April) calculated that 
the dispatch of 400,000 workers had secured the whole 
or partial release of 350,000 prisoners—a calculation 
which was belied by the fact that the French Govern- 
ment’s own official figures give the number of workers 
in Germany as 850,000. 

Once the reporters’ field-day, describing the arrival 
of the first 1,000, was over, and the families whose re- 
unions had been exhibited and described for purposes 
of propaganda had been allowed to resume their 
privacy, a certain amount of anxiety was displayed as 
to whether the prisoners would dutifully turn up when 


the time for their. return to. Germany came. M. © 


Scapini had, on the prisoners’ departure for France, 
emphasised that the fate of the rest of the 250,000 
depended on their behaviour, and this was several 


times brought to their notice in the Press during their — 


holiday. The Paris papers carried a statement by the 
Information Centre for French Labour in Germany, 
pointing out that this first holiday was an ‘ experi- 
ment’: ‘One can therefore state that the fate of 


249,000 prisoners depends on the return to Germany 


rapidly dispelled. Shortly after this Cabinet meeting’ J | ») 
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in their duty: 
tac nm the 
of .werk.:. ... Their farhilies..also will not wish, | 
inciting these on leave not to go back, to deprive 
thousands of. other families of a similar joy’ (Petit 
Parisien, 6-8 May). ae 

Towards the end of the fortifight an extra two days’ 
was given to the prisoners on leave in order that 
deal have anothér week-end at home; and on 


the 4 ted day the majority of therm did turn up 
with exception of a féw who were ill or late. 


Nearly 900 left Paris and nearly 1,000 turned. up at 
Berlin. The defections, however, were apparetitly 
less tham had been expected, and the Paris Press made 
a big progaganda point out of this fact, representing 
the obedience of the prisoners as so many slaps in the 
faee for Gisstud who had made good his escape, and as 
a token of theit good opinion of Germany and grati- 
tude to the Government of Franee (Paris-Soir, 15-16 
May). 

the same articles which rejoiced over the release 
of the first batch of prisoners granted léave, however, 
there appeared hints that measures would have to be 
taken to tighten up the Labour conscription laws in 
order to eateh ‘ wanglers, embusqués and resisters,’ 
thus paving the way for the introduction of the new 
measures agreed early in April by Laval and the Ger- 
mah authorities. 


Laval and Sauckel Press Interview 

Public opinion was further prepated by a Press in- 
terview given at the German Embassy by Laval and 
Sauckel (papers. of 27 May), This interview was 
given great publicity in reports headed : “The French 
contribution to the defence of ips ’ Sauckel paid 
tribute to the skill of the French workers and to Laval, 
ahd asked them to understand that their job was to 
destroy any Power which threatened Germany, the 
country which was fighting on behalf of all Europe. 
He promised..that the réle of the French workers in 
Germany would not. be forgotten after the war. In 
reply Laval briefly mentioned hie long-standing: desire 
for understanding between France and Germany, and 
said that Frenchmen must share, through their work, 
in the fight against Bolshevism, and that they could 
in this way make France a ‘free associate of Ger- 
many.’ He hoped thus to prevent her from having to 
fétain the status of a conquered country. 

In this interview there was no mention of the 
‘ reléve,’ which is in fact now taken to mean nothin 
moré than the deportation of workers, aatapenanhad 
except for the occasional return of small batches of 
prisoners. The Paris Press turned its attention to the 
calling-up system, urging, in the words of Laehal, head 
of the Legion of Ex-Sérvicemen, .“the reléve by 
classes,’ with no exemptions, in order te put an end to 
abuses. The Nouveauz Temps. (20 May) expressed its 
conviction that “in many cases, a sort of revenge was 
taken on the national. revolutionaries, on the collabor- 
ationists: ‘‘ Since he loves Germany so much, let him 
g6 and see it! ’’’ ‘The ‘ reléve” should be an. organ- 
ised mobilisation of the nation by age-groups. Bour- 
géois privilegés must go, and 80. must the advantage of 
the Southern Zone over the Northern Zone. 


ea Recruitment, Tightened up. . 

This, whole: question. was. reviewed. by, the Cabinet on 
the 28th May, and the result was a long communiqué 
of the 31st. May tightening up the regulations for labour 
must. be considered as a voluntary effort’ made by 
France with the aim of recovering. her..position: in 
Europe: and: collaborating in Europedn; reconsteuetion. 
Continual negotiations: were cartied on between Frendli 
and’ German aaithorities on this question, and at the 
beginning of April agreement had: beefi made for the 
dispatch of another batch of workers to Germany by 
the end. of June, The figure’ given here was 200,000, 
but. Laval. in his speech later on (sée below) gave it 
as 220,000. hale 
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Bhe communiqué went on to explain that this new 
burden would be distributed as fairly as possible. No 
exemptions, would henceforth be allowed for the 1942 
class [Note: For a list of the exemptions, hitherto 
allowed, see this Review, F, No. 8, p. 16], and all 
young men in this class must go to Gerthany. Only 


agriculturists, railwa n, policemen and_ under- 
poe miners would he, exeaupted from call-up in the 
ease of the 1940 and 1941 classes, and all others would 
be sent to Germany. Young men belonging to the 
fast. quarter of the 1939 class (i.e., born between the 
lst October and the 31st December, 1919), who had not 
been called up during the war, would be included in the 


- 1940 class. Students, who had been exempted until the 


Ist September in order to finish their studies, would 
now be liable for call-up from the lst July, the date of 
their examinations having been advanced. All young 
men in these classes would now have’to have work- 
cards which they must show with their identity cards 
whenever these were asked for. Later it was 
announced that one exemption would be allowed for 
the 1942 class: those, who joined, or had formerly 
belonged to, the Legion of Anti-Bolshevik Volunteers 
(Petit Parisien, £ June). P 

As a result of the extended call-up of the younger 
Glasses older men were needed. to take their places in 
essential occupations, particularly in agriculture, and 
the communiqué explained that a certain number of 
older men, drawn from those occupations least touched 
by the ‘ reléve,’ would be ealled up for this purpose. 
The fiction of relieving agrieulture by the departure of 
industrial workers to Germany to secure the return of 
agricultural: priscners to France was thus abandoned. 

A further law. made work-cards obligatory for all 
persons liable to the labour service, thus slightly 
extending earlier laws on this subject (Aujourd’hui, 
2-3 June) [Note: See this Review, F, No. 5, p. 36}. 


Laval’s Speech: Punishment for Offenders 

Laval dealt in his speech of the 5th Jthe with the 
new labour agreement, starting off with the'concessions 
obtained im return: 100,000 prisonérs: freed; or about 
to be freed; and 250,000 turfied. into free Workers in 
Germany. (see above): He insisted that the ‘reléve ’ 
eontinued and that 4 considerable humber of prisdhets 
would return home at the end of the month. These 
results, he claimed, justified in themselves thé presence 
of ‘French workers in German factories. But there 
was also a deeper question iftvdlved; these ‘ workers 
prepare and assure’ the future of ouf country.’ It was 
not true that they were liable to’ be mobilised in 
Germany for the Russian Front. 

Laval then explained that he had abolished most of 


- the exemptions grarited to young men, as a tesult of 


criticism of the methods by which those who wete to 
go to Germany had been ehosen. The law of equality 
would now apply, and figorous méasutes would be 
taken against defaulters and against their families, and 
other accomplices. The new batch to be called up for 
Germany between the Ist April and the Ist July 
amounted to 220,000, according to ati agreement made 
béfore Laval’s visit to Berchtesgaden [Note: See this 
Review, F, No. 7, p. 49}, and no new demands, he 
said, had beeri made upon him by Hitler. 
Followitig wp’ Léival’s speech 2,102’ répatriatéd 
prisétiers’ attived at’ Comipiégne in time for Whitsun, 
as’ the Patis Press eagerly pointed out (Petit 
Parisien 11, Aujoutd’hui, 15 June). The law aimed 
against’ those who evaded the labour call-up appeared 
in the Press of the 12th June; defaulters were liable to 
Mterninent ii a conéehtrdtion camp, and their families 
or atiy6tie who had hélped them in any way weré liable 
to’ fines of frorn 10,000 to 100,000 fr. The same fines 
could’ be imposed on anyone who urged disobedietice 


on persons called up. 


IY. DEVELOPMENTS IN ALGIERS 


Press and Censorship 
Until last month. the North African Press remained 
under strict. censorship control, and the independent, 
nationalist Presse Marocaine of Casablanca was 


actually suspended for 24 hours on the 16th May, 
‘une fois de plus.’ But on the 18th May M. Labarthe, 
who had been appointed Secretary for Information on 
the 8th May, secured the abrogation by General Giraud 
of the Vichy Press laws and the return to the censor- 
ship régime of the war period. This move was 
welcomed by all the papers, TAM (12 June) taking it 
to mean that there would now be free discussion, 
‘hors des étiquettes de partis et des questions de 
personnalités,’ on the problem cf the future French 
Constitution and system of government: Some papers 
- took the opportunity to point out the way in which 
they had resisted and evaded the Vichy censorship, 


the Radical Dépéche de Constantine (80 May) claiming 


that the Press had been ‘ une flamme de résistance ' 

which had kept hope alive by the subtle combination of 
headlines and other such devices. The Presse 
Marocaine (1 June) protested against a statement 
made by the Petit Marocain to the effect that formerly 
all papers had to publish distorted news, and claimed 
that it had never given in to the enemy, and that in 
spite of often being suspended it had fought with all its 
strength against the spirit of Vichy.. 

The effect of M. Labarthe’s appointment and the 
new Press decrees was seen in a noticeable livening-up 
of the Press, in the increase in news of events in France 
and of the resistance movement, and in closer contact 
with the London Agence Francaise Indépendante 
_(A.L.F.). In his declarations to the Press M. Labarthe 

said that the chaining of the French Press imposed by 

Germany had destroyed ‘that equilibrium -which is 
born of the very diversity of opinions,’ and told them 
that the spirit of Vichy must die (Echo d’Alger, 16-17, 
Derniéres Nouvelles, 21 May). Similar changes were 
effected on Radio-France by the new director 
M. Robert Mengin, appointed on the 14th May; he 
emphasised particularly the point that Radio-France 
would secure closer contact between France herself 
and the Empire which*> was preparing to liberate 
her (Echo d’Alger, 27 May). 

The incident of the arrést of René Pleiber, war 
correspondent of the Derniéres Nouvelles, the openiny 
of proceedings against Frison-Roche of the Dépéche 
Algérienne, and the enforced departure from Algiers 
of Eugéne Robe, director of both these papers, was 
merely reported, with no comment, in all papérs cf 
the 22nd May. Frison-Roche was taken prisoner by the 
Germans in Tunisia and returned to France to collabo- 
rate with them. René Pleiber was also taken prisoner, 
but regained his freedom in the Allied advance and 
started a series of articles in the Derniéres Nouvelles 
on his experiences. His place on that paper has now 
beem ‘taken by René Janon, and the witty ‘ Babouc ’ 
articles have also disappeared. The appearance of an 
article by M: Lemaigre-Dubreuil in the 
Aificiemns (21 May) may also have had something 
to do with the disgrace of its director. 


Comment on the Committee for National Liberation 

All the negotiations leading up to General de 
Gaulle’s arrival in Algiers were fully reported, and 
the news that agreement had. been reached between 
the two Generals was given great prominence. A: 
France-Afrique communiqué, however (papers of 
29 May), emphasised that “ certain realities are forced 
in Africa on General Giraud’s administration which 
do not confront. General de Gaulle.’ ‘ La mystique, 
souligne-t-on, s/affranchit ,trop souvent des faits 
concrets.. The communiqué went on to justify the 
new order forbidding the posting-up of photogra hs of 
contemporary persons by speaking of Giraud’s policy of 
‘ depersonnalisation.. Innumerable photographs of de 
Gaulle, however, accompanied the enthusiastic news- 
paper réports of his arrival in Algiers onthe 30th May, 

is conversations with Giraud, his visit to the centre of 
the Fighting .French movement ‘Combat,’ his going 
to lay a wreath on the Algiers War Memorial, and 
his speech to the Fighting. French Congress in Algiers. 
The announcement of the setting up of the French 
Committee for National Liberation (papers. of 
. 4 June) was accompanied by photographs of the 
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seven original members, Generals Giraud, de Gaulle, 
Georges and Catroux, MM: Massigli, Monnet and 
Philip, Special articles” were written on de Gaulle 
(e.g., TAM, 12 June), and all his Press interviews were 
reported: TAM (12 June) and the Dépéche Algérienne 
(5 June) wrote with gratitude of the inspiration of his 
broadcasts from London, and denied that the 

‘mystique gaulliste’ had in it anything of the 
‘blind idolatry of the dictatorships.’ 

The main theme of all comment was that of unity, 
the unity of all the forces fighting for the liberation 
of France, and the unity of France vis-a-vis the United 
Nations. The Presse Marocaine showed particular 
enthusiasm over the arrival of de Gaulle; whom it 
hailed ‘as ‘le premier homme de la Résistance ’ 
(81 May); it had previously had an article attacking 
all sectarian tendencies (25° May); while TAM 
(12 June) quoted General Georges on the imperative 
necessity for union and joined with the Eeho d’Alger 
| Note: the most * Gaullist’ of the Algerian papers | 
(1 June) in holding up the example of General 
Vuillemin, who had given up his rank and put him- 
self at de Gaulle’s disposal, asking for a fighting 
command. Some impatience was shown by the Echo 
d’Alger at the length of the negotiations between 
de Gaulle and Giraud, although the paper claimed that 
at the end its demand for a real provisional Govern- 
ment had been satisfied. France would now reappear 
in international affairs, and recognition of the Com- 
mittee for National Liberation by the United Nations 
could not long be delayed (8, 8 June). Both the Echo 
d’Alger and the Dépéche Algérienne (4, 8dune) noted 
the absence of a Commissioner for War, Navy or Air 
on the Committee. 


The North African Army 

The problem of the organisation of the French Forces 
was taken up by General’ Giraud in an interview given 
to TAM (12 June). An earlier article by Pierre Arvier 
in the Echo d’Alger (28° May) had described the 
resistance of the orth African Army to the German 
and Italian Armistice’ Commissions. .A close check 
had been kept on all the German and Italian officers 
and on their contacts with French officials and private 
individuals, and the French Army successfully opposed 
a passive resistance to their demands for French 
military equipment. The Axis officers were never 
allowed to watch French military exercises, and Axis | 
purchases of French equipment, authorised by Vichy, 
were evaded, negotiations dragged out. for months, and 
only material in bad condition actually delivered. 
The transit of Axis rere p= a Rie Africa to 
Libya, successfully oppose eygan began at tite 
bait’ “Gt of December vi wie stopped on the 
15th Feb., — positly as a result of American 


ar on 
hk took * up points again in 
hig int esate’ with TAM, aye at while ‘the my 1 
Army had ‘had to ¥emain inactive it had not, how- 
ever, been idle. It had ‘ observed its. enemies with’ a. 
passionate wish to learn from them, to see their 
weak moments so as to attack them and crush them 
when the time came. For two and’a half years our 
army did not go to sleep, but it, was able ri lull the 
suspicions of the enemy.’ In spite of’ the Armistice 
Commissions military training went on, and consider- 
able quantities of equipment escaped the control of 
the enemy. Morale was maintained and outworn 
methods were cast aside:' As forthe Navy; the ships 
at Alexandria, now come over’to Giraud, made it an 
efféetive force, and ‘when Admiral Robert has at last . 
understood his duty ’ the French Navy would again 
count for something in the world. The Air Force was 
being equipped by America. 
Giraud ‘reminded his interviewer that after the 
liberation: of France the French Army would owe it 
to its Allies to continue fighting until the end of 
thie war. ‘Revenue en France, |l’armiée n’aura 
d’autre réle que d’aider le pays & retrouver le calme 
indispensable 4 la consultation nationale et & empécher 
qu’un parti, quel qu’il soit, ne tente de s ‘installer au. . 
pouvoir contre la volonté populaire.’ 
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INFORMATION & RECORDS si JUL 1943 LONDON, ii JULY, 1943 
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(1) The Report is cixculated primarily for the informtion 
of the Departments concerned. 

(2) If use is made of ay of the conterits of the Report, 
otherwise than for the purpose of in*ormation, the source 
of information should not be disclosed. 

(3) Under no circumstances should verbatim copies or 
extracts of letters be used save after consultation with 
the Director of Postal and Telegraph Censorship. 


This report is based on JOO commimications written or posted between . 
Fobruary and May, 1943, and deals chiefly with conditions and morale as reported 
from inside the country and by observers in other coutitries. 

: As far as can bo gscertained, practically no mail is get out of the 
former occupied zone, and any informetion available here ¢ from travellers 
who have crossed the oe line, or who have Jeft the country altogether, 
or from the Red Cross and Cook’s Meil, and North African P/W mil, 

Although tho demarcation lino was offic abolished on March lst., and 
it is said that postal commumication inside France becam norm] after that dato, 
there are conflicting accounts as to the possibility or otherwise of free inter- 

' Zone travel, 

Tho food situation appears still to vary considerably according to district, 

Country. places are naturally better supplied than towns, and town poople with 
means can sometimes supplement their rations with vegetables and fam produce 
supplied by fricnds in the country. 

There is scarcely any informtion about the extrem north, but, a few 
references to Brittany show that supplies there axe co tively plentiful. 
Reports from the south, and particularly from the Rivicrs, show that there is 
real privation thexe, which may partly account, for slight indications that morale 
in the south is lowe? than elsewhere. 

It would seem that the people in the north, always tougher and harder than 
the easy=going southorners, haye been stiffened in spirit by their three “—- 
years of contact with tho occ upying authoritics. 

Allied air roids recoiye some comment, though a large proportion of it 
merely records and describes ae done in specific places, but’ in general, 
norale appears good in the oOmbed towns. 

There are some at sss though, .of great impatience and fear lest Allie 
help should arrive too late, and the notorious call-up and deportation for | orced. 
labour in Gormny, and the’ comsequent train loads of men departing daily, have n 
doubt strorgthened this foar that “there win be no-ene left to ne 


Chief. Officer, qT. BB. 


The prosonco of occupying tzoops is alice: or implied, in let bbe fri 
various parts of France. Ofton the writers mko no further coment, but a fow . 
express o preference for either Gormns or Teatiaciey” or oe on the morale of 
the occupiers. 


it 


Though the Italians are said td ba hGronaly avd 'lenient" and far less 
strict in their imposition of restrictic#is, fiovertheless German occupation is 
generally considered the lesser of two evile. Gexmans have been replaced by 
Ttalians in many districts, and it is tated in Lisbon that;- "Travellers from 
_Viehy-France - now very rare ~ continue to report few Germn troops are to be 
met with thero .... The German occupation is largely one of civilian officials 
with a ng mR of ae. kept moving “about the country." (LON/PMS/222141/43; 


B; sent. to France for a rest efter fighting on 

the Rests: poling described by an American woman now in Portugal, who says:- 

"The troops ae back, and I speak more especially of the Touraine districts, 
are most discontented with the food thoy are getting in France, There have boen 
food riots among the German troops in many parts of France. I myself havo seen 
German soldicrs looting bakers' shops, they wore so hungry. They say: ‘It was 
bad anough when we were in Russia, but now we are out for a rest, we are 
certainly going to got something to cat.' In the Pyrenees, noar Pau, there was 
a whole division that had been there before it was sent to the Eastern Pront. 
People there told mo that when the division was there on the previous occasion, 
the disciplino was: iron hard. Since it has boen back, the men don't take any 
notice of the non-commissioned officers. Whon they go out on patrol duty they 
toss thoir rifles on the ground and lie down and have a sleep." (LON/PMS/22227 1/43; 
1724.43; Lisbon to England ) 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


The struggle to obtain adequate food, and to cope with the. inoreasing 
shortages of all commodities, is a constant subject of reforence in the mail. Of 
190 dealing minly with thie subject, 30 comtain no indication as to what 
a of Pranco the writers are describing, but in all the same theme is apparent. 

Many wr}ters imply food shortage by acknowledging or Poquesting food parcels 
from sttced. According to a writer in Spain;- "In Paris tho food situation is - 
quite woll ciaiatea. in certain parts of the provinces there is room for 
improyoment in this respect. Tho co-operative socicties, cantoens, or tai 
enjoy som privileges. Novertheloss, in France, shortages are inc 
essential products aro scarce, and what is worse, the plundering tends to be 
organised." (LON/27528; 1.4.43; San Sebastian to Madagascar). 

There is mch evidence of “organised plundering" and of devices for. getting 
round the regulat: stexing of commodities is frequently mentioned, A 
foreign correspondent in Argentina 8 potieedy, ight iesicties Daapcnr gt 
all over France, A recent. advertisement in one of the Paris . 

"4 rabbit for a furmished room." 4 Norimndie radio fan « 

2 kilos of lard for a radio valve." The writer further ptat | 
angsactions are actually held on a strictly barter basis, (lly \ a 
ndustrialists and businessmen demand lari, eggs, mat, potatoes etc. in exchange 

commodity goods. The writer says that even rents are paid in commodity goods. 
afids that severe penalties do not stop this barter system, and bootlegging of 
rationing cards is a very common phenomenon because naturally the law of demand 


and supply cannot be set aside. (U,S. — BM e2777/43 5 522043; Buenos j 
Aires to verenusee} | 


Practically no information is available about conditions in the north but 
occasional references indicate that. ‘Brittany is comparatively well off for food, 
and can we Paris and other districts where conditions are 1eas favourable. 


Somewhat wcitid ition accounts. of pon in central France are. contained — 

'in 8 letters, At Chateauroux the food supply is said to have improved consider- 
ably, and residents are able to store against a less favourable period | 

— :(10N/33491/43), while in the Loire valley children are said to be suffering from 
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lack of sweets, though a distribution of chocolate was mde in February, none 
having been given out since Rs gir ALON/ 9942/4 ) In Angers, health and 


become serious." (LON/22 pated ‘VEELON, 80 Pein age 


Cantal, have. be rate nages selntiven int 
Correze a woman writes to 
from Manzac byt ryt 

all writers 


0905 23) : 
tia mer from La tronche montions that it is pene to obtain # quite 


decent: mals in small] country inns" in tho neighbourhood, and adds ;~ "This 
year we have moro and mish bettor food than last, winter." ( LON/11000/45)°" 


Information from the South, particularly from the Riviera, is muoh more 
plentiful. 
Even rich people are said to be "dying of hunger" in Cannes, whilo in Nice 
old people and children are suffering from minutrition ard strained nerves. 
In lyon, the lack of fats is said to be causing “great etiaciation - muscles 
completely dried up ..", and writers from Toulon epee of the scarcity of broad 
and moat. 
| In Marseilles conditions appeat to be particularly bad, and the black 
market is said to bo. the city described as “the most oxpensive 
town in France " (9/9354) and a man writes in April that "all businoss in 
Marscille has stopped. Tho quays aro deserted and we are waiting for _— 
bombardments." (LoN/100485/43) 


The evacuation and domolition of the "Vi Sux rt" 


eee 


Six writers give ascites of the deg siotiie of tho old qusrtior of 
Marseilles, one of them alloging very harsh treatment of the Ovacuses Pe. toe 
police and German soldiers. ABGY/02127/43) 

Calmer and more balanced accounts are givon by tho other 5 witters, one 
of whom, a sailor on a Swedish Red Cross ship, says;- "I have. ‘just returned . 
from Marseilles where the Fridollins are in the process of blowing ‘up the old 
quarter with dynamite. I was not in Prance at. the time when the ‘old quarter 
Was evacuated, but the London Radio transmission in French had _intoreed us of 
scenes to make even the most pacifist citizen of Pree He 
horror, but being an astute Savoyard, I have my doubts, for I khow 
experience that there is a group of neurotics there who never cease 
As goon .as I arrived on the Caneb: 1) ecordi: 

inhabitants of Marae illos who, were present ‘the evacwatién Was | 
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of act | Seger h suppose. eat some. 
of these fine days by ‘the outhoritios." “( BER/66 


gist. madmen de fein Paris is con took. aaa neath oon 
| A Sorbonne student is said to ind f + ee, conditions patdsfictory 
(which may boar out. Spo a Loe quoted on 
a Beso be madly in need. 


staurante in. Paris - they sorve only the minutost 

“fo oat, BLL One 2 to pay “400. fra, or mo xe eeere 
ae in the cars Elysees (tho Capitole) whore we drank 
‘but in very olegant surroundings." (LON/31818/43; 5.4.43; 


| “writer who visited Paris in April found the city "morne et triste", 
and states that provincial towns in France are far less changed than the capital. 
(C; 10.5.43; Gonova to England) 
A writer in England has had first-hand informtion and quotes his informant 
as Pa 

"No evening clothes worn in Paris, no social life but. little dinners and 
people with money cat. better than here, but those with small fixed solarios axe 
very unhappy. . About as much troffic as here but no taxis. Until this year people 
with means wont to tho seaside (Cote D'azur etc) but not to ‘zones interditos'’, 
Thoy are very pro-English but not pro-American. The Germans behave ‘correctly’. 
Nothing in tho onppe there. Theatres crowdpd and good, cinemas bad, restaurants 
as good. as here, but foarfully expensive. It's just one big black market and 
many Pronch are mking lots of money, ‘The Gorman women-soldiors arrivo looking 
vory frumpy, badly tailored and thick stockings end no make-up, they get quite 
‘civilised! and smartoned up after 3 months in Paris." ( LON/KEB/ 15537 1/43; 30.4.43; 
London to Eire) 

It is said that there aronmobuses or taxis to be had, and the only means of 
convoyance is tho Motro, which is olways crowded, Many of the smller stations 
are shut. (10N/19004/43) A Frenchman now in Portugal is reported to have seid 
that the Be "had great fun in the Metros amoying the Germans and Geman 
women, (there are many there in uniform he said) as the Metros are crowded the 
French people block the doorways deliberately and don't let-the huns got. out at 
the popu they make them go as far as possible in the train beyond their 

s them waste a lot of their time and makes thom furious." 
6.5. 43; Lisbon “o. England) 


Sisty three writers ie news of poquisltdoninig. | various prodwts , 
| uatiox ae oe sgn tee ert Heme and Pea restrict 0: 
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Germans prefer the white wines they pounced first on the Champagnes, which gave 
the Burgundy wine+-growers some time to hide their stocks of Burgundies in their 
"labyrinthine" cellars. (U.S.A. Report NOe39 5 1543443) | 

Schools, convents and private houses have. been commandeered ee the 
occupiers in Bordeaux, Marseilles, Nice and Pau, and a writer in Nice. reports 
that a hospital is to be evacimted and used for some of tho pao invelid 
prisoriers. who are to be repatriated from Germany. 

Prohibited zones mentioned include the Lower Pyroneés, on the Spanish 
frontier, Royan on the Gironde. estuary, and various places in the’ Alpes 
Maritimes and along the’ Riviera, and thore are indications of the evacuation 
of places such as la Rochelle,Havre and much of the Cherbourg a 
(108 0100/43; ooxeey LaN/14582/43; LON/GI B/ 1061 86/43 ; LON/300989/43; 

LON/2 1779/43; 100392/43 ) 


The demarcation line across France was officially. abolished on March let, 
but, though postal communication from one zone to another became more or less 
normal after that date, it is not clear that travelling across the line was 
entirely normil., Three writers roport that they have- travelled more. or less 
freely from ane zone to another, but a fourth describes the line as "morely less 
rigid." (LON/10648/43) | 

Persecution and repressive measures seeri to have taken various forms, 
renging from the arrest and detention for a month of a Convort Superior 
(thought to have been held as a hostage for someone wanted by the Gestapo) 

( EGY/02733/43), to the solitary confinement for 8 months in a Paris prison of a 
woman whgse offence was probably political. (BER/6111/43) 

Minor offences, such as taking photographs on tho promenade at Nice,resulted 
in a woek's imprisonment (LON/4498/43) and offences against the food ee 
if discovered, are punished by imprisonment and heavy fines. (LON/28344/43) © | 


DEPORTATIONS FOR LABOUR IN GERMANY 


Of the 67 writers who rofor to the call-up and doportation for forced labour 
in Germany nearly all merely announce tho departure of friends or relatives 
without further comment. 

It’4s said that "all ex-soldiers up. to 31 mast BO - 412 or word - even’ 
those with a false leg" (NM/1795/43), and a man detailed to carry out medical 
examinations in the Compiegne district was instructed to accept everybody, oven 
the lame and hunch-backed, (NA/2075/43) 

Though there are a few accounts of evasion and devices for avoiding tho 

call-up, in general it appears to have been acceptod as an inevitable misfortune. 
There are, though, a few’ references to domonstrationsby the deportees on their 
departure, and certain train-loads have moved off defiantly si ' the 
"Internationale" or the "Marseillaise." (TRI/3986/43 and D; 31. 3043 ms 


‘Those who have avoided being sent to Gexymany are conscripted for. forced 
labour in France, and many of these are said to be Grgeged on tho Atlantic | 
fortifications, under tho Todt organization. In ordér to catch some of the minty 
young men who have managed so far to slip through the call-up net, “the forget 
has announced that. young men of 20 to 23 my volunteer ’ ‘for work in the French 
coal mines, underground. If they are ed by the doctor as fit, they wil 
be put to work in France and can be sure that Chey will not be sent to Germany. 
If they present ‘themselves er April waa ees 9 rregularity in their pres 
situation will be overlooked ,” ; 7 hg | 
obligatory work is forced on on men born in 1 | 
in Youth Camps le ‘counted as a part of this. (ayaa 106165/43) 
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Definite waited on the morale of the French poopie are MACS — 
23 of: which come poh ag tho eipgas | toin | Rader bet Spe oF ick domn, np sda] aga 
from people with relatives in Fran Tho genom fier ite + ba: pth ae a a 


renarkably high, though a few vatheee from outside Ty & 
i he ee in the South - possibly owing $6 indos noes elineties 
Allied se or invasion. 
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AD the 53 comments on morale which actually omanate from France itself, 
31 -a fine spirit of optimism; 11 reveal a ng ftom impatience and fear 
lest Allied help should bay ag piece 8 late. _A& further 6 writers, speak of uncertainty 
and fear for.the future immediate and post war - and 3 describe a sort of — 
dull apathetic attitude - waiting for deliverance, but disinclined to co-operate 
in anyway. Only 2 writers betray real depression and weakening resistance. 

"Don't worry. Our courage is as high as our faith in o better and not too 
far distant future for our France. All our troubles and sorrows are worth 
while to secure a peaceful life for our children ..,." (E5 eaten, Marseilles, 
via Portugal, to Algeria), 

"Here life is not too good: - Germans in occupation and we.are. desperately 
hungry. If this. goos on another year it won't be worth the trouble. coming 
to save us. Tuberculosis is raging among the working class, only those with 
money,can eat .., morale is high but don't delay too long in bringing us help, 
or it my be too late ... (LON/GIBY 106 154/43 ; 6.2.43; _ Paypin,via Lisbon, 
to Algeria) 

“Bverywhore there is o physical and moral misery eevee People dare no 
longer think, and unfortunately there is no one on whom one can loan, in whom 
one can put confidence. Ono thing alone koops them going - hope that this 
will come to an end. How? = why? - through whom? People cannot reason about 
it and that is perhaps the most distressing thing for the future, that people 
have become. incapable of the least intelligent reflection. They are ready to 
follow anyone who will find them. food and give. them peace. But no one makes 
any effort towards this ond .... Paris, Rambouillet, in the North East - it's 
the same everywhore, with differences in degree. At the same time Communism 
is —_— to reappear openly..." (NMA/1594/43;  17.2.43; Conflans to 

' Morocco : 
“In the long run, resistance is weakening and my usual spirit flickers 
with all those contrary winds. Your brother is pessimistic enough to want to 
commit suicide." (LON/GIB/106076/43; no address, via Lisbon to A,0.F. } 


The effect on moralo of Allied oir-raids 


Of 33. writers who refer to sir-raids 14 tell of reactions amongst the 
Frenche 7 show splendid morale in spite of bombings, 5 are critical and angry, 
and 2 show that nerves are cracking under the strain. 

"Lille has not been.gay since it was occupied, the bombings are received 
philosophically, even sympathetically, and Louise did not fail to. boast to us 
of the power of the cross-Channel neighbours," ee 13040435 
Geneva to England) 

"all that is left of Saint Nazaire is fragments of blackened ghones, The 
people say that the air attacks are no longer aimed at itary objectives 
and that this savagery proves that the British wish to destroy our country so 
that’ she cannot rise agein, The inhabitants of the ports and towns which 
have been destroyed are turncoats and now hate your neighbours especially 
because it appears that the port and munition dumps were not damaged eaen 
( LON/33 168/4 ; no date or address; via Lisbon to Bire) 

"You do not know the fears of. air attack, you are lucky! . We wore at 
Longchamp, Willy and.I, onthe day of the big reid,that is to say, on the. 
4th April. We scarcely had time to realise what was happening ««+++sfortunately 

ur | The boy prayed aloud, it was infinitely | 

painful to hear the screams around. us ...... William, who came on Sunday is still 
nervous, he trembles at every alort, that is dus to his nerves, Children should 
be evacuated. I do not know yet what wo shall do, to be truthful I do: not want 
to be separated from him .e.... really, at times, my my courage fails me. I mst 
keep brave for the sake of the child ..... | 

"You must stay over there, perhaps I shall be able to join you, in spite 
of all, byt I do ne want to stay or dive. here any longer: and I am convinced 
we have not yet seen tho worst eesoc | | 

"I can only repeat, I thank the lord for having spared you the life we . 
live. Emilienne is at Brest, her children and your. or haye been evacuated. 
I do not know where, she ot any rote has her husband with hes, he has some kind 
of a job, sho is not alone .... vyeryone is running away, but I think thez ma 
cone pepes manne” (LIV/SE/ 1950/43; MeteSDs rio address, via Lisbor 

to Eire) = 


254 
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There is little evidence of collaboration in the mail, though in 13 letters 
there occur. slight references to relatives or acquaintances of the writers, who 
appear to be suspiciously comfortable in their circumstances. — 

Political comment is also so slight,and so confused, that it has been for the 
most part omitted, but nine letters from New York contain commeritts on the divided 
loyalties of the crews of the French warships from Dakar, 

All these writers, 3 of whom appear to be French by birth, stress the point 
that it is among the officors that "Petainisnm" is to be found. | 

"The great cleavage still remaine in New York; the sailor question is not 
calculated to sottle matters. The Free French aro “being accused of paying them to 
desert - of course this is absolutely untrue. But tho sailors are loaving the ships’ 
because they no longer have any confidence in their officers - We are joining 
de Gaulle because we know that with him we shall kill Gormns; with the others we 
aro not sure.' - and then one feels that the sailors have beon oppressed. When they 
leave their ships thoy regain Liberty, which is so dear to the French people. 

"To tell you the truth the matter is protty scrious, for one cannot see how 
the ships when thoy are repaired will be able to sail again with their crews 
depleted. I my tell you that tho American Govornmont is raving about it. 12 
sailors have been arrested and are at Ellis Island ~ What they ought to do is 
check up on the officers and find out which side thoy are on. People here scem to 
forget that these are the self same officers who fired against the Americans when 
the Americans landed in Africa. It passcs belief," Delta 23.343) 


ENQUIRIES OR CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING 
ITEMS IN THIS REPORT SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
TO THE CHIEF OFFICER, I.R.B. (TELEPHONE: 
CHANCERY 8866; EXT; 224) 
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appears to have done 4 littl ta ceeding. ‘She acted. as 
srmans, and in return was ‘allowed to send some letters to 
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+ in order of date, 
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Taking of. French hostages is- mentioned (MA/740/45) and it is said thet "the 
population of Bizerta has, it a evacuated to Italy, and that tom exists 
only in name." (N.APRICA 1177; "16.5. to. Oran) 
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"Your husband must have told you that | not only to fear the fighting 
and ite terrible consequences but also the J revealed wa ae to the 


"At 11 o'olook on. February 16th, a German aprourpt wnt mkes its 
the village; the Arabs give it a ‘frenzied weloome, oi r baLoor 
he See yt ‘he chats f ee 
bur | e! After ‘e) 

ope epere: at with the e Sene 
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"after pi ghhfel., from our house we hear shouts and the aeeae in of 


of hig.-a2 leged activities. " 
that, .1I told him that these the 4 | 
sell Gerasn:‘yaseglentists: to the Amapidehs, and thet. they | 
answer all but camed them a fine burst: of mohine gun fire, 
disperse." (N,APRICA/1968/43; 5.4.43; Philippe-Thomas) | 
The marauding Arabs did not always esoape so lightly. 
"The Arabs also wished, as always to perpetrate some horrors on civilians - 
women and others - in the region of Tebessa, but they had reckoned without. the 
Americans who. know and practise the lynch Law,,, Three mmédred were collected, lined 


up and then wiped out with mohine guns, After.that ay widerstood,." (114/2807/43 
9,5,453°. Hippo ) 


Ge 24 to She 


ie lehhere xem Prenittition: enclose. specimens ‘of German propagende. lesflete 
addressed to Frenoh troops. Three accompany the leaflets with unflettering 
One leaflet shows a dying soldier, above the insoription "Whioh do you prefer? - | 
To die with the Americans’ or" (on the reverse, wider en outline map of France and 
‘a sketoh’ of a soldier embrac Bar a) leis ce ie eee” 
your home?" (N, APRICA/454/43; 5.2.43) Another cites the death of Admir . Darlan 
as @ "glance behind the soenes in the Anglo-American struggle, efor | | 
North Africa," and. the reverse is made out to serve as a laissez-passer fo 
French officer or man who wishes to cross to the German lines, It adds, = 
mess-tins and spoons”: c mieh 90 Sic Gans of 4MeRMRE, SONATE “ORME en 
had solemly remarked, "They don't say anything about mugs, so there can't be 
any booze over there, Better stay where we are," (N.APRECU/86/45 5 26,2545) 


ALGERIA AND MOROCOO 


img te a re os denoen ae a 
feeling. Mine ‘oahlitie forale and proskllied feeling on the part 
references to anti-Ailted fosling among others. & 


The 175 prowdllied 6oiments do not shew sets eid tn testing singe the 
eport on North Afriea was written. The settling of aodoints with vod is: 
rl “tntioipated,. bagi: ene yet more Ronee hn, Rigeiton e waited with — 
at popularity of the American tteeps + 
g tc | 0000 to the U.8., the gh’ ¥ h 
handsome tributes, and in a few oases are found prererabl 
for the food brought by the Allies is often expressed. 
"What a wonderful day - Bizerta and Tunis have fallen, I can hardly 
it wes sO Sudd@Meese. I om longing for the extermination of the accursed rece. : 
must be no difference made between Hitler and his fanatical people. eee The same thing» 
appligs to the Italians, who were cowards into 1 the bargain," (6; 8.5.45; Rabat, 


Morocco, to England) 


. i 


Wi ail 
ah | ad 


"I am in the 64th Regiment, I was very happy when the American soldiers had 
disembarked, Actually we learn their guns and all their’ weapons we shall use as 
soon as we had received, I am in a hurry for going to the front, to beat Germans 
hollow and to liberate. my: poor’. native countrys The Amerioans are very nice and I 
am gure that together we shall. goon achieve victory." (Bermida Report 82 No. 66; 
9.5645; Caseblanca, Morooo , to USA) 


"Since t! nforgettable Nove ohh (uta) my tary Qutly been Yo Jensled 
witnesses of the arrival of modem, préctinal and 


} 82, No, 76; 2542.43; Rabat, a to ae 
Insanity Daa contracted an inmeasurable debt to 
: pe a erg eh dare terrible period from 
lost in those - Russia at 7. 
P 7 opponed to any cave and that 
$ 17656 3; Kehnadza, Algeria, to England) 
side kes in Algeria since our last letters ~ we are 
. hmen, Americans so kind, They spoil us’ so much by 
to taste," (8; 22.5,43; Philippeville, Algeria, to. 


Among . the pro~Allied comments, opinion on the French leaders is infrequent. 
Sixteen writers are followers of General de Gaulle, Seven, without appearing to 
favour one side or the other, hope for wmity between General de Gaulle and 
General Giraud, 

“Have you seen de Gaulle? He is a Man, the only man for us French, and we 
trust a him," (9; 20.4,45; Casablanca, Mor0000, to England) . 
I do hope we get absolute French unity, We think a great.deal of General 
Chpeih aah be mike Mane TAC cies ar Malis sak ot aban I personally have 
_ always hed the most frieridly feeling towards the Free French movement although 
the way they were slated was sometimes abominable." (10; 17,5.45; Casablanca, 
Morocco , ‘to Bootland) 


ANTI-ALLTED FEELING 


There follow some examples from letters that tell of anti-Allied opinion or 
reveal that the writers' om morale is wsatisfactory. 

"At Orleansville there are a lot of people who ame all for the collaboration. 
What: a disgrace for ee but don't worry, these people will be dealt with by 


the Americans, my greatest joy would be to see them handouffed....," (1AG08/00592/45; 
6.4.43; Orleansville, Algeria, t6 para 


"You must have heard that the 


pols 
Churchill, ES - The other day two o TBve you 
of the Marshal? * What Marshal?* asks the ‘two. Th Man 
‘Ah, Marshal Timoshenko, no madam, not yet, but noon without, doubt ‘ ney 
away furious!" (LON/TPD/220210/43 ; 25 045 ae to ) 
A few writers are depressed. A French soldis pier ge 
"The issue of the wer is without impor s£0r Cf Fira 
the German victory has made me lose opr Job, ‘but I. am sight x 
myself personally from an Allied victory , = without 5] f worn 
spirit, which is also very real. I have lost the best I had, my fubun 
my, youth," (16.5045; UB. Ae mene on Africa, No.54; Algiers "to Englar 


oa 


pin nN 7 


A nindnee and five writers comment on material conditions in North Africa 
since the Allied landings;’ Forty-five iiention improvensiit , often with considerable — 
| gratitude, Twelve, however’, still have compl "" | 


scan Sekonda, RAMAASSete aU aaah, 4s Soe ee st 
Oe ee ke See cokes, Thix is due to the voldters. We 


Prioes continue to soar and T think we should 
themselves. ee gnc > Ghistely no control: 


ne ech its ever Sean; st east; here in thi 
st tnecd supposed to be t “but. hungry or ratl 
et consider m4 ey 26 but. ty thas’ ‘they are g 


ol those whose gratitule is tempered with wlliaciees. hile are | ' 
patti at the rising Ss. A British Missionary writes, "...thene LS 
ovement in our rats Book yee get ever worse," Mh bai! Algiers 


260. 
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THE REFUGEE QUESTION 


The American Friends' Service Committee in Lisbon forwards a letter written in 
February in Casablanca by a Committee representative, engaged in efforts to obtain. 
ei ee ron ae ene oe OnE whether . 
in camps or at liberty. 

"There are now three rough oat i eat Soin ha at 
mighich ine comherele Maeearee, , of Czeohs and 
— ve complet . | 
DehigTe Ab air aun seems Mie a eoginie Of the Mariam Goverment to come 
S0te omaha Cares meen ee oa 
Se infects f 

The this’ group isthe Italians, who, though not’ considered enemy aliens in 
the States, ard obnsidered:isuoh here, ‘The Amerioan authorities have apparently . 
neither sincticned nor suggested tint they hey be rouniea@*up, but that is the reason 
the French give. This movement is going forward fast enough to nullify any 
emptying effeot we might have," (B 9451/43; 25,2,43; Casablanca, via Lasben, t6.U.8.A.) 
ae letter from the A.F.38.C, Casablanca représentative gives more details. 

Gisela in voaetteddennatee, To make:.a roughestimate of the number of 
people actually in Cantps 5: T woul@-say that there: were’ today (this excludes Italians) 
some 1200 Span 250 Engages Voluntaires, naga apogee 
parole, of Sisen aRbhamstionnhs srw: sede: feu These figures are 

‘te beoause there is no reliable source of' information, The two categories 

above as Engages Volomtaires and mes are made up of men of mixed 
nationalities. The first group was those men who volumteered before the fall of 
France to fight for the duration ani who upon the Armistige were demobilized an 
tern: pe eae i The second ae ee 


A Spanish refugee oomiitt ee in Mexico sends to New ote on account of the life 
at Djelfa and elsewhere, The . imated number of 


Bounkrfa., atate” they axe used as forced 1 | nae ee 
the fuperviaion of vhe sane jailer erpotated by the > sah ae 


inl de 

2 

"For many years, the French authorities tried, without success, to recruit 
labourers for the construction of this railway. The prisoners endure great 
privations and hardships,. .Many have died, and much siokmess has been caused by the 
hard work, the intense heat, and the lack of rest, medicines, and. proper food and, 
drinking water. Corporal pumishment is imposed by the Vichy guards who constantly . 
provoke the prisoners in order to produce incidents to afford justification for harsh 
discipline and reprisals, In the oamp at Djelfa there are about 900 internees, the 
major part of whom are Spaniards who have been there for 4 years. Some are Jews who 
are perseouted on account of their religious belief, On arrival at Djelfa, many had 
exit permits and. visas for entry into other coumtries, which they were not permitted 
to use, In addition, they are exploited as forced labour in the production of __ 
esparto, ahd are forged to carry. heavy buriiens over distances of 15 to 20 kilometres. 

"Sinoe the landing of the Allies in Africa, the situation of the internees in 
Djelfa has become worse, for punishment and reprisals have become.more severe, 
Internees are not permitted to write to families, friends, or to the Allied | 
authorities, In general» what is true of Djelfa is. also true of the other Camps, ; 
whether they be: » companies of forced labour, or disciplinary battalions," 
(Ue 457008; 13,4,.45; Mexico ny, to U.S.A, ) | 

& GRaades tas Ee, euaindod od tha celamenes ot Bor Ret ccuea te the ALF.8.0, 

"We are also finding that men from.the oamps are being scattered around in 
ineonspicoucus places where they will not be easily seen, I also recently ran into a 
case where 45.men at. Bou-Arfa were reported to have been freed; in reality they had. 
been apparently forced into some sort.of labour contrast with the Trang-Saharian 
railroad, so they were about as free as any indentured servant. All of this goes to 
show that if a deoentjob.is done on these ret there will have to be a certain 


— active policing done." _ CBER/9452/45 5 25.5,45; Casablanca, via Lisbon, to 
U.S.A. 


Two Spaniards write. from Bou-Arfa in protest against their treatment. One says: 
"Since the arrival of the Americans our situation as political internees is ae 
With that. capacity. for adaptation and .impro tion characteristic of TAGE, We 
are all working on a apeotalised.Job.oonnect with the construction. of he. 

 +‘Mediterranee-Niger' railway, :.Some days See ee up composed of various 
French authorities, who. us in the. fo 


: Mediterranee-Niger or ae 
Mexico, The'reply of 95%.was:Mexico,. Yesterday they handed us contracts, the signing 
of Malaedeles yaad remain with the Company for the duration of the war. In 
view. of the ambiguity of the: period, and the fact that the right to resoind the 
contract rested exolusively with the company, all of us pale ri in the negative. + 
These replies were so..manimous that I.hed to marvel at seeing.so many Span | 

the same opinion, The refusals do not. appear.to have satisfied them as, the | 
indionetow Sheb.thay' do. aet! heat: to, eheagen She. SANE e:.. ee. : 


so much,’ Al: our: ho} are centered in Mexico, ‘Heaven grant tbat’ bad | 
pursue us once more,"”) : (BER/9555/45; Bousdrfa, to. Mexico } 

‘ The above story is bore. out by en-enolosure in an A.F.S.C. letter - «yeaa 
pe say ss larnne op Hh Spdahwskar, te telterrnee ig ar 


| plage, . ly civilian foreign wo must choose: 
(a) to work, Abe Pn “a railway with a contract er vill cxpite 
at the of hostilities; or . 
toy $e seer ae See Peter laae's Peeiawe Core or : 
to enrol in the British Army's Pioneer Corps... 
The writer also’enoloses copy of a blank contract form issued. by the "Directeur 
General et P.O. L'Ingenieur Chef de la Base de Bou-Arfa" for work on the Trens-Sahara 
railway, which he has ““uikins we Ce imternees at Bowisra. 
a 25650433 Casablanca, via » to U.S.A.) na te 


Of the last illilaian group of ‘ahieaiians the Italians, there is little Hews. 
The A.¥.8,C. reports that their state is very unsatisfaqtory, "News is continuing 
to come in about the deplorable conditions of the: Italians in some of. the recently 
organized ‘camps, as well as in the older. be a I am told that at one of. these newer 
camps, somewhere in the vicinity of Kasbah-Tadla, the Frenoh Comma tig Mow. 
in making his’ 4nternees work*properly on a road, They were largely. barb ‘Ss, et 

and of skilled tredes, It is reported that he made them strip to the waist,. expe 
to the intense sun all day. The Commandant then proudly reported that sca 

to work, I believe this to be reliable information, but oannot give absolute | 

as I did not see it with my own eyes, 


be. > 
ry “ 


"Rabat is actually beginning to make contributions for the benefit of the 
destitute Italian families here, It appears that as soon as they are apprised of the 
names of the families to whom we made a contribution they then undertake from then 


on eadh- month to make a contribution of somewhat the same order," (BER/9452/45; 
2545.45; Oasablanca, via Lisbon, to U.S.A ) 


BRENOH W_E ners ARRIOA 

Loyalties and prejuiioes 

Since the production of the last only 14 comments from French West Africa 
have been received, They suggest that erences of opinion still prevail among the 
French. An Adjutant-Chef of the Bataillon de Guinee shows good morale, and is 
anticipating pleasutubly a chance of paying the Germans back for 1940, "(tacos /00373/45 ; 
2.4,45; Tiaroye, Senegal, to A.E:F.) A oivilian expecting mobilization echoes ‘this 
thought, and takes trouble ‘to | éxplain how the armour and numerical strength of the 
Germans were responsible for the 1940 debacle. He has "all confidence in Giraui,” 
(LIV/S1720748 ; 26,.2,.45; Dakar to Wales) A nim is reassured by the arrival of the 
BT Te though she does not eet sds tak tedlicgs Selita he ‘etbar Allies. 
(LON 45; 14,2,45; Saint Louis du Senegal to Haiti) Another writer reports that 
"the fact that: the A.0.F, has rejoined the Frenoh bloo in North Africa after the 
disembarkation of the Allies in N, Africa has been, on the whole, well received here, 
with the exeeption of several pro-Nazi individuals whose only aim and hope was that 
the politioal collaboration would continue as long as possible so that they could keep 
the fat jobs they held." (LAGOS/00366/45; 29,5.45; St, Louis, Senegal, to A.E.F.) 
Another adds that "sinoe’ we have been dissidents perhaps a dozen péople in the ee: 
have demonstrated their attachment to Petain by crossing into the Portuguese colony.. 
while before, the escapes of dissidents were frequent and if there had not been a 
sharp ae they would have emptied the colony." (LIV/15502/45; 12,2,45; Dakar to 


An anti-British. and anti-Republican iptter comes from a lieutenant who comple,ins 
arian” chit tek S Senen son alll ¢ igwt on the programme, the war a long way 


pa tha e tenths of the pe 
se epested tht  15,8:45¢ Dikar to an 
is Amabiats whi tna decently Ferught We kdgce: teen 
very wide-spread devotion to Petain, and believes that Givens io sempenbon, looked up 
to, not as the leader but a: sort of a substitute leader, ‘It iss ges socoahgaddiid 
lieutenant friend thinks more highly of General Weygana, ‘ow a German 
Weygand, as you know, is noted for his anti-British sentiments. Also significant is 
the fact that in this colony we visited there has been no dancing since the taking of 
Madagescar, Amerioans, of course, are looked on as France's real allies and we have a 
tremendous resp ponsibility toward the people of Prence," He considers that anti- 
weg ney. prevented the ‘British-supported de Gaullist movement from becoming 
1AG08/00407/45; 7.5.43; Lagos, Nigeria, ‘to U.S.A.) ae 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL APRIGQA 
F a Llaborati ear | 


Twenty-five letters give information about French Equatorial Africa, Only one, 
written by an apparently overworked and disgruntled Englishman, alleges that “if. Bis 
majority (of the French) are not for Vichy, they are at least anti-British." Wy 
18.2 - 24.35.45; pquala, Frenoh Cameroons, to. London) Sever iL of yey: 
Axis. and anti-Vichy feeling, and admiration for the ior 
other Allies, 
Fee of the Tohad Forse writes mtnetiy ot the pat tye Wha in an 
tion agains ‘the Italians. "What I send here rey esime ae ones 


» — 


without hearing 4 genie shot fired, This conquest made a great. stir on the radio 

where we figured as almost extraordinary beings ; thus, Radio Brazzaville said... 

pg: ARES er tess men could undertake this conquest’ and only hitdened’ men ooula 
ha out,' One sentenge like that, and behold me! covered with’ glory 

and laurels ready to take the roadie Rome, end make my triumphant ‘entry on my chariot 
of war -a 3ton Ford - and receive the honours due to the victors. ‘What big words 


for as mie out ng - 4 little long and difficult perhaps - across Tibests om the 
sand," (1ON/24887, 45; 22,1,43}° Tohad t6 Wates)'" , 


Some shortages and epidenios 


Although comments suggest that conditions | on the wale are tolerable, three — 
writers, all in the Cameroons, complain of a salt-shortage, .“Here we. are. rationed. 
for certain things, above sll salt which one sometimes seeks in. vein Rye shops of 
Doviala, We are also rationed for stgax but in a f se 

arrives one receives a ticket for 10 kgs. per p per event 

for three tionths e eeeiit For at tn (a 


: ? | | firepleves, ¢ ° 
The Heatttiervaek aiGRE take THM tk the Codes phar ‘Km, from the main road, 1 
but the company is working onthe road which should be finished about’ the e ‘of Mays 
They have spent more than five million franos on this road, “Three Europeans wi 
1,600 workmen have been at ‘it ‘for. & 5 » = further, Se ee 


ection 3, 1045; pipe Sey ‘to. 
dostor 4 


native  ohildren. "At the ‘p2 

and also of measles, We have | 

is the first time that a Wi 

was wnknown’ hers, but s 

illnesses, whioh were 

children are sy eet cae re, are ne: 
bananas, which is not sufficient.” (TON/22746/45 5 12 0B 45 5 


WADAGABOAR 


Few changes 


There is no s don in the 68 comitttost ons’ trom Mollag 
developments in the island since the’ last 
continue to allege that "the ‘evolution of on is 


sugar, soap, drugs, aevomgl DON st O16 
ing material, pag ced eiuateaney rihen’ "We have Prose made’ some ohildren's ‘ 
clothing out of old sohool wall-pictures whicli were on calico, These pihotures were — 
well over 20 years old Salk Saleiah “tel the h, It-will be fumny to’ see children 
ruming about dressed in scripture plotures. We have just paid 5/- a yard for some 
sacking to take the place of blankets for our servants. We are told though that there 
will soon, be enough oloth for all oo a relief that will Bee So et | 


’ 


In spite of the deprivat mn 
mostly Red Cross Fostal Messag oa te 
Cross Sagh occas “thin : 
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Another: subJeaty ecowing, dn. 6 Red Cross Messages, is the exohange radio 
Without news. since Radio message "Nowe ath," (LON/25379/45; 14,4,43; Tenanarive 
| to L*Ar bresle Y “ »Rhone).. , 4 . . | its - . Ce 

peters tee radio Deoenber” (TON /24605/43 5 2.4043; Tananarive to 


: reoel ed radio January ootaining good news Delamre Decenber’ 
(Lon/ariaa/s $18,545; Tananarive to Nice) 


THE is AMD OF REUNTO 


ners a 


—— 


‘ Nano pes of the. eleven. letters “that give r news of ¢ 
| ig there me oon de Caulle's ph on Nov 
was popular. The other two 


become id per oer pry Ry Rtesher 28th." 
a fine impression. "We thoughtit wes 

8 _ bak Dale no bow Laker, béseing, 
realized.' Soldiers, civilians, 
arrival of these Prenaimen,” (ity/25688/ 


est up ty the Ooverament," 
: "We have had 


It was, however, 80 easy o W: ne 
of which there were pro-Germans, who wanted to run the country 
were not in need of gar . These 


It is reported that sett t,o frm Poh pat 
interest, A eee Yemmertion. of the walters. asp eé to 46 mh 
from the. remainder usually. contains hing but personal mat soure ar 
suarged prewar to politioal differences in.the cote et ais, owe’ 


here of former Vioky Shao. far ftom. t 


. 4% i :. 3 yi he at 4 olony agree Dupes... jw © 
resulted in improved fool cilttoes, Lcocllil is very y eitly pet ywadl and 
distributed by the Government." (ERIT/O0505/43 ; 10,2485 Asmara to Syria) 
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Another eee tae says; 
Be ite They have made quite a 


in an ola shed,..on na “of his la: . 
times his Maggyid with us, The jee b+ 


to those who oome here | 
as he disembarks. paca at wily there is } y to hin ery 
; at every gesture, every sign of initiative or activity, the natives arrenge. 
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9 
among themselves to make it a failure and play him a hundred tricks, I oall that 
the ‘atmosphere of the prison' where the. convicts. settle their. quarrels 8mong 
oes, atypia “ie “cove ns. 4 the vet be owt For who is a: 
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ding in num F and they are 
fas 9/45 5 25.3 ee Noumea, 


‘Six “Abtters from the Talands Sere. ot: aie app 
“ee Sehlt "Gott tn ‘the Islands. " se 


(orale fee oy pany of our sala (ideas attieet ei? ‘eq\dueuilt cur Government 
at the Wamar oF the Gruss of Lartelay ike cit ot na ee ee ee 
honoux* and pride, Father had had the small of Lorraine flag hoisted on the 
little ‘boat, and Poisson removed it. “The and commandant walked out of 
the chutoh, agate Se ok Vie serene were ‘present, except a few who arrived 
aft "eid mew not of whet had | At} ternoon two sailors came 
back rng cecmp at: 
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ORIGINAL LETTER (State whether 
Submitted, Photographed, ° Retained, 
Released or Returned to Sender). 
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a The wheat crop in 19li2 is put at 64,348,000 million 
‘ quintals, as compared with 79,265,000 in 1938. Sia. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


are cultivated now. The 
mtupes in 1938 a 375 


Simultaneously, the average yield had declined 
by more than 20 per cent through lack of adequate seeds, fertiliz— 
ers, and implements. 


| The beet crop declined by 35 per cent from 1938 to 
1942; the wine production by 0 per cent. 


According to the report, there were 13 per cent fewer 
horses in 192 than in 1938, 20 per cent less cattle, and pigs had 
disappeared from the market. 


However, these figures neither explain nor justify 
the drastic decline in the food ratios from 1938 to 192. If 
French people now received only 20 per cent less bread than in 
1938 they would be relatively well fed; actually they receive 
mich less on account of German requisitions. 


The figures of Bonnafous should be made public; 
they are the best answer to those enemy radio talks which attributed 


the food shortage to the English blockade or the loss of North 
Africa. 


2. The _nan power shortage 


According to M. Max Bonnafous, 2l:3,000 alien farm 
hands have been lost to France during the war. Some 685,000 
fepmare and fore workers Woes. Still peteoners of war: in Giemeny 2s 
of May 193. And, " 42 ,000 prtecners Spe hel ee 
Germany, only 23 per longed to agriculture." In addition, 
many farm hands have left for the city or work in the Todt organi- 
zation. The total man power shortage is accordingly one million, 
or 20 per cent of the pre-war total. 


M. Bonnafous demands therefore the release of farm 
war prisoners and the end of recruiting of farm hands by the Todt, 
organization. . 
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agricultural machinery from 210,000 to 47,700 tons. Agriculture 
a ee ee oe, ee oF 
wi llaborationist industrialists receive all 
“when they work for Germany. 


l. Transportation 


Only 50 to 60 per cent of agricultural products 
can be Bec Magaln "On 12 February 1913, 2250 carloads of 
| a TC ee 
‘delayed for lack of transportation." 


M. Bonnafous asks accordingly for the return of 
rolling stock, andi that “the same priority rating be granted to 
food shipments as to German shipments." 


5- German colonisation 


Nord and Pas de Calais belonz to the restricted zone 
and are administered from Brussels. They are very rich areas 
with farm surpluses. These surpluses amounted in 192-443 to 
60,000 tons of wheat, 50,000 to 100,000 tons of potatoes, 110,000 
tons of sugar, 11,,000 to 16,000 tons of vegetables and 16,000 tons 
of chicory. They are sent of course to Germany, notwithstanding 
the German requisitions from "unrestricted France." M. Bonnafous 


now humbly asks that they be assigned to the unrestricted zone to 
alleviate food shortages. 


- he French Minister also states that 165,000 hectares 
(412,000 acres) have been taken (from their French owners in the 
restricted zone and are now exploited by the "Reichsland Company," 

a subsidiary of the German National Food Corporation, and he flat— 
ly asks that this land be restored to the former owners. 


6. German requisitions 


According to an agreement of August 1912, France was 
required to furnish to Germany in 192-3: 
800,000 tons of cereals (other than wheat) 
a4 tons of wheat. 
an unspecified amount of f potatoes and fodder. 


7) ‘Up . 
housand tons of wheat had been 
oe of be 3 and oe ena tons 


And here is the balance sheet: 


"Until Vil ieee, Tile nk tie ciieibiniai 
a total amount of foodstuffs worth almost 10 billion /franes/." 


The actual yearly,agricultural income in France has 
been put roughly at 100 billiotS It may be seen that about 20 
per cent of this income is therefore "exported" to Germany. This 
does not take account of direct "purchases" by the Germans on the 
official or on the black market. 


7- Max Bonnafous' despair 


"We are willing to continue these efforts} he says, 
"but you will understand that we cannot jeopardize the vital 
minimum indispensable for the French population..." 


This is 8g the vital minimm long since 
has been forgotten. According to "German biologists," people . 
receiving less than 1600 calories a day are starving. It is a well- 
known fact that the poorest French city dwellers do not receive 
even 1000 calories and the average middle-class persons only 
1300 to 100 calories. 


And then: 


"I have decided to furnish to the Reich cocoa and 
coffee out of the stores blocked at Marseille which represent our 
last resources, but only against the assurance that the 20,000 
tons Of sugar that are due to us under previous agreements will 
ee ee ee, ee eee? ee ee te 
equivalent of what has been taken from then. 


Finally the Commmnist bogy: 
“as ae not in the interest of the. Reich to see 


8. Max Bonnafous as an archetype of the Vichy bureaucracy 


The report ea he t+ metttins: comnaiing or 
the nature of = Vichy aaa 


Sea Frankfurter Zeitung, 1) February 1943. 
Onder ng eS re } ie and the i ee supplied by 
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onna. ' career is well-knowm. pupil of 
ma. upe ire" school, former sociologist Marcel 
pat) form EGE Of the Gaplote Works Of Sean Jeurse, he 
joined the neo~socialist. party in 1933, became Chef de Cabinet of 
. Adrien Marquet at the Ministry of Labor in 193), and then re- 
| at Bordeaux, of which city Marquet has been 
Temeee Of Beueien co Biche in 1A, Under- 
T Saoiy wader Leroy Ladurie whom he replaced at 
of Agriculture, he is a typical example of a ruthless 


But now this ambitious man is scared. 


In fact he does not even try to resist the German 
demands. "We are willing to contime these efforts..." In the 
early twenties, German bureaucrats and experts did their best to 
win the peace and succeeded, by their strermous efforts, to zet 
rid of some of the burdens which had been imposed on them by the 
Versailles treaty. But Bonnafous can think of nothing better to 
do than crawl. 


However, he is afraid of the future. That report 
will remain, does remain in the French archives; perhaps patriotic 
Frenchmen will discover it later on, once France is liberated. 

And therefore, the Minister mst appear "Inman"; he must appear 

doing really "the utmost" to save France from starvation; these 

poor French children have no better protector indeed, since after 
having "decided" to give Germany the "last resources blocked at 
Marseille", he frowns on the Germans and asks that the "promised 
sugar" be first delivered. He must not jeopardize the vital min- 
imum. And you believe France did not get that vital minimum? It 

is too bad, indeed; I did my best; the Germans are responsible for it. 


And there is also the Commmist danger, that useful 
comminist danger, which Bonnafous tries to turn against Germany, _ 
just as Germany tries to turn it against Frenchmen: "Give me my 
sugar, or beware of Commmnism." And let us assume that France 
turns towards Commmnism to-morrow. We will see that zood Mr. Bon- 
nafous saying: “Here at least you are, brethren. I had warned 
the Germans, that if France starved, you would turn communist. 

You starved and you turned — a a 
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Situation in France: France Nos. 49 and 50. 

Registry \y 7924/52/17 Submits Political memorandum (1) France No,.49 
Number * | giving report of interview with Miss Beresford about 
conditions in occupied France. (2) France No.50, : 


FROM 
+ eb ee pete giving report of interview with Miss G, Robinson, 
Department on the same sub ject. 
SP, 2 


' Preance Nos.49 and [50 
Dated 12th July,1943. 
Received 


in Registry J 6th July,194q. 
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PRITISH EMBASSY, LISBON. 12th July 1943. 


Central Department, Foreign Office. 


ridley Prentice. 
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i2th July 1943. 


To : Political intelligence Department. 
From : Ridley Prentice. 


l. British, aged about 65, a nurse of the Florence Nightingale 
Order. She was living at Versailles at the outbreak of war. 


On 5th December 1940 she was arrested and taken to Besancon, 
where she remained for five months. On 30th April 1941 she 
Was removed to Vittel and placed in the Grand Hotel until 

July 1942, when she was released, on account of age, and 


ellowed to return to Paris. 


2. Miss Beresford left Paris on 29th May 1943, determined 
to escape. She went to Bayonne and, after paying various 
guides a total sum of Fcs.43,000, she succeeded in crossing 
the Spenish frontier not far east of Hendaye, and reached 
Sen Sebastian on 6th June 1943. 
the end of June 19h3. 


She arrived at Lisbon at 


5e Informant stated that she met frequent German patrols 
in the vicinity of the frontier, and that the difficulties 
‘ ere inoreasing every day. She saw no police dogs. he was 


‘efraia to give the exact route taken, in case others following 
might be endengered. — oa 


LISBON + 


 Witte2 comp. 


4h. Internees were housed mainly in three hotels - the Grand 
Hotel, Continental and another. A portion of the park was 


wired off, and this was the only freedom they were allowed. 
It was remarked that the people at Vittel were much more 
pro-German than at Besangon. A considerable nwaber of men 
were transferred from 8%. Denis Camp to Vittel after December 


1941. ‘Phere are about 400 mins in the Camp, mostly British. 
Doctors in Paris region. 


5 There are sufficient doctors for civilians, though the 


hospitals are full, mostly with people suffering from tuberculosis 
due to undernourishment. 


Informant made the interesting point 


that no French doctor, dentist or oculist is allowed to treat 
oa German; 


she had seen notices to this effect posted up in 
the consulting reoms of doctors in Paris 


Propagende in Peris. 


6. leaflets are frequently put in letter—boxes, urging the 


recipient to offer resiatance if sent to work in Germany. People 

are suspicious and think this is done by the Germans theuselyes. 
| The great mass of French people are undoubtedly influenced by the 
| constant German propegenda by radio end in the newspapers. — 


LISBON. FRANGE No. 49. _ 
12th July 193. 


7+ Mouses in Paria are now labelled, in the German records, 
in three categories, i.e. Good, Bad or Indifferent, according 
to the politieel opinions held by the inhebitents. ‘this is 
an organised movement to record the feeling of the people. 

There is a kind of Gauleiter for each region, exactly on the 


lines of the Gestapo in Germany. 


Roads. 


S. Inforuant stated that the roads round “aris, and also in 
the region between Bayonne and the Spanish frontier, are in 
a normal condition, and are not showing any signs of wear. 


Postal Services. 


9. These are erratic. A letter may take two deys from Paris 
7 to Versailles, and is usually delivered within this time. ‘The 


telephone is strictly supervieed and only German and French 
may be spoken. 


French Prisoners. 


10. Informant met several returned prisoners of war fron 
They appeared to be in normal health and 
most of them were full of German propagania. Miss Beresford 

thinks that many are selected to be sent back for these two 
reasons; they relate how well fed and cared for they were in 
Germany. This form of preyagenda has little effect on the 

French people, es nesrly every Frenchman hes relatives i 


Germany in Paris. 
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LISBON. No» 49. 


12th July 19%3. 


Germany from whom he can hear more or less the truth. 
Result of Wer. 


ll. _The French take the ettitude that they ere beaten, whoever 
may wit _the wer, and they are generally apathetic in consequence. 
so nee clues Rt ee een ee a aenetntneietie ines SNS ae ee em 


They have already seen enougl. of the Germans not to want them 
to ‘win, but they fear =nglaend will take all their colonies. 


At the same time, waetr chief concern is that England may come 
in with foed and Saye them. The wealthy classes and the nobility 


ARE OLA” Hy 


are largely ageinst the British. 


— 


billetting. 


12. Informant knew of no details of arrangements. Seldiers in 


Paris are put inte pensions and private houses, and the normal 
hotel prices are paid for then. 


The general opinion is that 
the Germans pay well, but it is all French money after all. 


Living conditions. 


13. Food is scarce, but the people are by no means starving. 
Informant was et Kut and in the Indian famines, and she said that 
the French may be hungry but that they are not sterving. The 
Gerrans would starve the people who refused to work for them 

er to go to Germany. They have already taken nearly everything 
out of France. There was no coal for domestic use in Paris 
last winter, and there is ne hope of there being sny nov. 


at 


fie 


lk. Informant speke incessantly of her sdventures while 


escaping, and the above information was extracted from her 
with difficulty. 


is intelligent. 


I think it is quite reliable, and she 


T : Politiesl Intelligence Department. 
From : Ridley Prentice. 


Interview with Kiss Georgette Robinson. 

1. British, agea 22, She hes lived «ll her life in Belgiwm 
ani France, and speaks French, but little Enclish. Her feather 
is British and her mother Belgian, The father had a motor 
business st Mons and the family left there when the Germans came 
in June 1940. ‘they went by car to the Riviera, ani then te 
Pau and Lourdes in August 19h0. Here they came in contact 
with the Belgian Intelligence Service, and were instrumental 
in helping prisoners to escape from France. Details of these 
activities have teen given to Caphain J. W. Barrett, Vice- 
Consul at the British Repatriation Office, Lisbon. 


2 


the family were arrested at Bergerac at the end of 1942 


and Miss Robinson was released after five days. She returned 
with her mother to Pau and continued her activities. The 
father escaped from prison recently and is at present in Medrid. 


3- Informant determined to reach England, where she feels she 
can do more useful work. fhe stk Lege Pee eG, Om Rp 
remaining at the latter place fron 11th November to 23rd ecentb 
anne eee ee SC ta te anton inate = glee 
heovigh ‘the Fores @?ibety on i Pn 


®@ yoo. 


12th Tely 1945. 
29S. They arrived st Abaurves Alte in spain, end thence went 


to Pemplena. informant arrived at Lisbon at the end of June 1943, 


h. § Informant sew o considerable number of guns when passing the 
Yorét d‘iraty, She saw neo dogs with the Germans, who were numerous, 
but easily avoided in the mountaing. There were no traps where 
she crossed into Spain. 


5. On the railway journey from Pau to Oloren informant had no 
papers. When @earch of the train began, she feigned iliness 
and went into a compartment reserved fer Germans; the latter 
looked efter her ani she wes able to walk out of the station at 
Olovon with them without being stopped, 


6. 


All the main roads round Peau, Tarbes and Toulouse are in 
good condition in spite of constant troop movements in all 
directions. They are mostly of stone. 


° 


mo milk; other meals : soup - nearly ell water ~ boiled Jeruselem 
ertichokes or other vegetable, always boiled, end beetroot and 
radish as hors d‘eeuvre. Meat was only served once a week, and 
50 gremmes of bread with each meal, 


&. Without money for the black market one is very hungry on this 
fere, and for this reason the people of this region are becoming 
more and more Communist. On the black market, a ham weighing 20 
libs. costs Fes.5,000. 1 lb. of coffee costs Fes.250. 


Eggs 
are very scarce. Fish is available once a week, and is sold at 
a@norwal price. Butter costs Fes.60 for 125 grammes. ‘Tea and 
oil are almost unobtainable. 


Permis de séjour, 


9. These are revised every 15 days locally. Imformant's Carte 
a'Identité was valid for three pars. 


10. Soldiers in the Basque region are billetted in hotels end 
pensions, which ere well paid at. normal hetel rates. some 
acldiers are placed in private houses, and these sre fed from 
aray stpplies. pos. i pag 


i es 7 — 


13. Informsent had no technical information to impart, she seid 
that listeners to the B.B.C. in heurdes were punished with 
imprisonment end cenfiseation of their sets. It wight here be 
remarked that recent informants fran France have all stated that 
in the big cities, at ary rate, listeners are too numerous for 
amy action nan init them to be possible. 

lk. The postal service is reguler though curteiled. Telegrans 
are controlled by the Germann, as is the telephone, which is 
enly available from Pau to places in the old Zone Libre. Only 
Freneh or German may be spoken. the demercation line still 
exists, though 1¢ is far less guarded than before 


-~5=- 3 [S: 
S us. HEE RANGE Ne. 50. 
| | 12th July 1943. 
Gus Werfere, 8 2 ss tt 


16, Informant was stayin: for a time et the Hotel hegina, Pam, 
which is full of Germans, ‘They told her that they mow the war 
is lost for them, and that Hitler is certain to use ges before the 
end, ‘Their greatest fear is conqvest by the Russians. at the 


Regina, if the radio was switched on end they heard “Ici Noscou* 


the Germans would jump up in fear at the mere mention\ of tO SC OW 
ani turn it off. \ 


German soldiers. 


17. The appearance of the troops is not good, except for the 
flying man, whose uniforms are always susrter and in good condition, 


The other troops are all very old or very young, and discipline 


emong the latter is slack. ‘There are many wounded from the Russian 
front. 


ti ied Na 


16. ALL ore angi-Gernan and most are enti~britieh. 


Amerigans ate. or less. 


—————————— 
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In tiie region from Tours to the Pyrenees 
perticularly the peoples minds are poisoned by Vichy. ae of 


19. Informant stated that the follewers of Giraud wae. willin 
to fight against the mene wat that arter the war. or rafter the 
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20. The Hispano-Suiza works at Tarbes are 2h hours a day. 
Inferment hed not heard of shortege of any specitie materials 
sufficient to hold up work. On the other hand, \ichy is 
requisitioning all iron, bronze and other metals “pour la 

affense de la Patrie.” ; 


JEWS. 


21. The Basques take all money from the Jews. At the same time, 
they are egainst the Germans for their treatment of them. - The 
Basques are good-hearted people, and would assist Christians 

in distress without thought of reward, bet they look upon the 
Jews as always having money and they want some of it from them. 


Gonelusion. 


22. Informant has evidently had an adventurous career , 
in which she has displayed considerable courage. Her 
information appears te be relieble, and the manner in whieh 
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France. 
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Vichy Constitutional System. 


Encloses an unrevised draft of a Foreign 
Office Research Department paper on the above 
subject. Paper comes under Section I of the handbook 
"French Political Forces and Developments since the 
Armistice. | 
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of government and administration, that they have met 


, detested by Frenchmen of all creeds and classes except 
the tiny mipori ty of collaborators and that the 3 


bes inutes.) 


SS 
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ar akan 13) | 


IL am not very happy about this paper. It sete 
the facts ovt clearly on the whole and is well 
arranged,but it seems to me to be written too much 
from the’ Vichy point of view The author, perhaps 
unintentionally, gives the impression that the Vichy . 
Government have been genuinely doing their best to 
introduce much needed reforms into the French system 


with a fair measure of success and that the men at the © 
head of affairs are disinterested and patriotic French- 
men. There is nothing in the paper to indicate 


(1) that the whole administration of France is now 
dominated by the Germans, who repeatedly interfere with 
Vichy's control of inistration, public services, 
etc. whenever they find it’ convenient to do SO; 


(2) that “gilthough a number of right-minded French= 
men certainly -held pOsts under Vichy in the early days ~ 
virtually all:the Ministers and senior officials who "4 
have ‘remained in office since November, 1942, are . 
consciously working for Germany,either because they 
believe in Fascism or for the sake of personal profit 
(this is not necessarily the case with all lofal 
TL gaa as Opposed to officials of the central gove 
ment 


» 


(3) that Vichy and all its institutions are 
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Opposition of public opinion combined with the | 
; chaos a 
incompetence of the central administration makes ma 


of their paper reforms inéffective i ra 
when the Germans do not step in. aoa sicsie co aha 


I think that the paper should be either prefaced o 


concluded by an explanato aragraph 4 
points. ry paragraph bringiag’ ovt thes 


The following more detailed comments on the paper | 
occur to meé:- : 


Paragraph 1-3. 


The résumé} of these paragraphs in the summary of | 


the paper is inaccurate. It would be better to keep ty 
the facts. i 


i 
Paragraph 28. 3 
| 


This gives rather too optimistic an account of the 
Council of State and does not bring ovt that whatever 
that body may have been meant to represent in theory, 
it was in practice inevitably packed with collaboratio 
ists. I have inserted a few amendements. | 


Paragraph 30. : 
The same criticism applies to the account of the 
National Council. I have inserted an amendment. 
(Consequential amendments shovld be made in the refer- 
ences to the Council of State and the National Council 
in the summary). : 


Paragraph 46. 


I am surprised &@ the statement that “in no 
essential has Vichy altered the content of education 
as it was under the Third Republic”. The system of 
education may not have been much changed on paper but 
the spirit in which it is applied is surely very 
different. Under the Third kKepublic French youth was 
taught to believe in democracy. Vichy is doing its 
best -— fortunately with little success- to turn the 
future generation into Fascists. 


Paragraph 48. 


To call Messieurs.Chevalier and Carcopino 
"distinguished scholars" is to pay an undeserved : 
compliment to these creatures of Vichy. I would 
prefer to call them “well-known scholars". 


Paragraph 51. 


The statement that “in the secondary school: . 
syllabus drawn up under the Vichy régime there is — 
littel sign of auy ‘desire to use education for 
purposes of propaganda” evokes the same criticism as 
paragraph 46. 


Paragraph 56. 


' 


The first sentence suggests a certain condonatior 


of Vichy's anti-Jewish policy. Vichy cited the 
problem of the Jewish refugees, the safeguarding of | 
the public services and the pressure of the proffessigns 


and/ ee 


- 
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and private enterprises as pretexts for their 
action. But surely the only real explanation 
is that they adopted anti-Semitism because it 
was an essential factor in the Nazi system 
which they were trying to impose on France. . 
There is overwhelming evidence that their anti- 
Semitic measures have-disgusted all sections 

of French opinion and not the least the 
Catholic Church. , 


Appendix 3. 


This account of Pétain's political theories 
reads rather like an apologia for Pétaiuisnm. 
I thiuk that it wovld be better omitted. In any 
event passages such as the first three sentences 
of paragraph 5 of this appendix are very 
misleading. 


In reading the present paper and the 
papers on "New Political and Social Movements 
in France" (Z 8007) and "The Vichy Labour 
Charter" (Z 8031) it occurs to me that the 
F.O.R.D.'s French Handbook is to a large extent 
duplicating the French -Handbook which P.W.E. 
have produced for the guidance of British 
military and other authorities against the time 
when British troops are again operating in 
France. The P.W.&. Han@book gives a succinct 
and comprehensive review of the state of France 
under Vichy which I snovld have thought 
sufficient for all purposes. The F.O.k.D. 
Handbook gives many details which P.W.E. omit 
and some of the sections of their Handbook are 
of permanent historical valve. But I ca:imot 
help feeling that much of the same ground is 
being covered twice over aid that a good deal 
of labour could be saved by closer co-ordination 
between those responsible for the two 


compilations. 
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Mr. Speaight's Minute of August 15th on | 
the Research Department's Handbook Paper. | 
(Pirst Draft, Unrevised) on the Vichy Con- 
stitutional System was forwarded to the 4 
Co-Editors of the Handbook on the 20th September 


2, If the paper as it stands at present gives” 
: the impression of being "written too much fr om 
: /the & 
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the Vichy point of view", this was certainly 
not the intention of the draftsmen or editors. 
Other Handbook papers are of course concerned 
with the matter of German penetration and 
control of France; but Mr. Speaight's idea of 
an opening paragraph will place the main body 
of the paper in better perspective for the 
reader of this paper. A suggestion for a draf 
incorporating his points, is attached, 


35 Mr. Speaight's smaller points can then 
very readily be met in so far as they require 
it when a revised draft is sent in. They are 
dealt with below:- 


‘Summary of paras. 1-3. The contents of 

these paragraphs are in fact included in para- 

graph 2 of the Summary, and the title and 
wording of the present para. 1 of the Summary 
survive from an earlier draft of the paper and 
should certainly be dropped. As under the new 
arrangement the above-mentioned draft intro- 
duction will be paragraph 1 of both text and 
Summary, paragraph 2 of the Summary would cover 
the present paras. 1-18 (which would thence- 
forth be numbered 2-19) under the single title 
"pPétain's 'Constitutional Powers'", and there 
would be only one title in the text too. 


Para. 28. The Conseil d'Etat. Mr. Speaight’ 
unqualified judgment regarding this body “in 4 
on, 


practice” is not borne out by Pierre Tissier, 
of General de Gaulle's earliest and most 
convinced supporters, himself a member of the 
Conseil d'Etat and now Chairman of the Comité 
du Contentieux in Algiers. In his The Govern- 
ment of Vichy , while recording the "Serious — 
purge of personnel and the increase both in 
functions and personnel of the Conseil d'Etat 
under Vichy, Tissier writes that the oath taken 
by the members to Pétain "has not prevented the 
Council of State from presenting to: the 
Government in September 1941 ‘remonstrances' with 
reference to the new judicial legislation”. 
Mr. Speaight's slight verbal alterations 


suggested in the text could easily be included 
in the final draft. 


Para. - Membership of the National Council. 
The point that the choice of membership was 
connected with Vichy policy is made in the 
following sentence. But there is no objection 
to adding a few more words, although the 
"nolitically acceptable men" included e.g. 

- pasteur Boegner. 


Paras. 46 and 51. $It would seem unfortunat 
for Anglo-French relations if we allowed our- 
selves to be impressed by the Vichy fagade to 
the extent of failing to recognise that the 
whole structure of French secondary education - 
which is the backbone of all French culture - is 
intact. As for its spirit: those who have had 
' years of familiarity with French secondary and 
higher education and have since the Collapse met 
- 014 friends who have come out (several of them 
belonging to the underground movements) know 
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how little really has been changed in Lycées. 
Abel Bonnard, Laval's Minister of Education, 

is not taken seriously in the teaching pro- 
fession.. I have, however, added two sentences 
(one drawn from our paper in the Admiralty . 
Handbook, vol. II) which combine to bring out 
more clearly Vichy efforts to modify the spirit 
of education and the widespread opposition 
which their efforts. encountered. 


rare. +. The position and antecedents of 
6évalier and Carcopino illustrate the extreme 
complexity of the French scene. -It just 
happens that they are distinguished - dis- 
tinguished rather than well-known. Indeed — 
that very adjective was applied to Carcopino 

in the Journal of Roman Studies, west where he 
was. described as that istinguished and 
stimulating historian”. Both of them had of 
course long disappeared from the scene before 
November 1942 (cf..Mr..Speaight's general point 
@) made in the opening paragraph. of his Minute). 


ara. 56. Due emphasis has been given here 
as in our paper on the Position of Jews in. 
France - RR.V/13/i already passed by the 
French Department) to the influence of German 
racialist theories on French anti-semitism. 
Unfortunately it was not the only influence. 
French anti-semitism, which flared up in the 
Dreyfus case, has its own unhappy history. 

We have certainly not neglected Vichy persecu- 
tion of Jews nor their deportation —- see e.g. 
a long report on the subject made last year 
(7 October). 


Appendix 3. Thisaper deals primarily with 
the constitutional structure of the Vichy 
system. When it was discussed in Committee it 
was felt that a note on the political theories 
underlying that system (not an “apnologia") was 
desirable. This note - ultimately relegated 
to an Appendix - can of course.be dropped. 


i. This paper has not been submitted for re- 
vision to the Committee through which it 
originally went, but the re-drafts have been 
agreed by the Editors of the French Handbook, 
the General Handbook Editor and the Director. 


(SIS Cilen 


French Section, 
Research Department. 


2th Novenber, 1943. 


The suggested draft for a new opening 
paragraph to the pper incorporates, as will be 
seen, the points made in Mr. Speaight's minute 
and does, I think, effectively warn the reader 
against taking the Vichy constitutional system 
at its face value. When this paragraph has 
been added and the suggestions made by Mr. 
Speaight in later paragraphs have been 


/incorporated 
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incorporated, the only remaining point at issue 
is in the matter of education; but the 
suggested sentences proposed,without adding to 
what is necessarily a very brief survey,. meet 
Mr. Speaight's point. 


As regards the last paragraph of Mr. Speaight 
minute, I may say that the general editors of 

the Foreign Office and P.W.E. Handbooks series 
are in close and constant touch with each other 
in order to make sure that material produced by 
either department for its own handbooks is made 
available for the. other department for handbooks 
purposes. This exchange of materials was agreed 
in November 1942 at an interdepartmental committee 
at which Mr. Ronald was in the chair. So far, 
the "exchange" has been pretty much 4 one-way 
traffic of borrowings from F.0O.R.D. by P.W.E., 
and much of the material in the P.W.E. basic 
handbook on France, to which Mr. Speaight refers, 
actually comes out of F.O.R.D.. handbooks papers 
or press review. So far as the two series of ‘* 
handbooks cover the same ground, there is thus 
effective collaboration to avoid duplication of 
work. But the scope and purpose of the two 
series is not identical. The P.W.E. series is 
meant for the use of administrators in liberated 
Allied and conquered Enemy territories in Europe; 
the Foreign Office series is meant for use in 
peace-making. Moreover, the P.W.E. basic hand- 
book on France does not deal with either French 
foreigh relations or the French Empire, with 
which. the majority of chapters in the Foreign 
Office handbook on France are concerned. 


25rd November, 1943. 
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% Sucgested Draft for Qpening Paragraph of Handbook Paper RR V/11/1i | 


1. The following paper alms at describing the Vichy constituional 
system. [t nas necessarily been drawn up largely from the availa- 
ble vichy official and other controlled material. To prevent mis- 
understanding it should be made clear that the description must 
not be taken as implying that the Vichy system is a roine concern. 
It must be borne in mind in reading it that :- 
(a) Whatever its doctrines, the Vichy réeime emerged from a de- 
feat by Gerwany Wnich Was accepted at the time as definitive; 
(b) The whole aduwinistration of France since 1940 has come more 
and more to be dominated by the Germans, who repeatedly inter- 
fere with Vichy's control of the adiiinistration, public services 
etc., wneneYer they find it convenient to do so (cf. Handbook 
papers on Geritan political and economic penetration of France 
before and since the Armistice); 
(c) Taouehn a certain number of rieht-minded officials held posts 
in the central covernient uncer Vichy between July 1940 and No- | 
vember 1942, tery few of these now remain and the administration 
is now largely under German control, if not entirely (e.g. this 
does not apply to local rovernment officials) ; 

—~ \4) Toere is evidence that, if only for these reasons, Vichy and 
all its works jave come to be detested by the vast inajority of 
Frenchmen and that the opposition of public opinion, combined 
With the chaos and incompetence of the central administration, 
wakes any Of their public reforms ineffectual even when the 


Germans do not step in. 


Summary of above paragraph (to come at beginning of "Summary"); 


i.[ntroduction. [t must be borne in mind that Vichy originated in | 


defeat, that its whole administration has come more and more to 
be dominated by the Germans, and that it is discredited, in the 
eyes of the vast majority of Frenchmen. 


sureested additiormsto paras. 46 and 51 on ~ducation yA 


RAK XE 
para. 46. Add &t end of second sentence after "Third Resublic"; 


"taough tae study of. alistory, especially in eléuweatary sciirols, 


aS to be radically cnoanged in accordance With the Vichy view 


toat the Republic insisted too mucn on 1789 and too little on 


Ae 


the rreatn ss of pre-nevolutionary France". 


parae. 5l. Add at end of pararram :- 
"An Indication of the failure of tne scnoolteachers and puvlishe 
ers to weet the requirements of the revised syllabus is to be 


found in a sewi-offical statement issued on the 24th February, 


1942, complainine taat the old wmanuals Were still in reneral 
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Mre Mack, French Department. 
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I herewith enclose tinrevised drafts of 
the following papers for the French Hand- 
Book:- 


The Vichy Constitutional System 
(RR V/41/ii) 
‘ee New Political and Social Movements in 
1 a France (RR V/25/i) 
- French Canada and Franco-British 
Relations (RR V/li/iii) 


The first two of these papers come 
under Section I of the Handbook: "French 
Political Forces and Developments since 
the Armistice"; the third comes under 
Section V: "Franco-Britisn Relations". 

In accordance with the recent cir- 
cular asking us to send matter to D.I.D. 
Wnich may be of interest to them, you may 
like to mark the last of these three 
papers to them for comment after you have 
dealt with it in the French Department. 


LAL CS be 


French Section, F.O.R.D. 


P.S. A further first draft also enclosed: 


( | The Administration of French North 
dig’ tH Africa (RR V/16/i) . 
i ~ Mis comes under the Seetion 'French North 
i: Afvica* 


(ote “peer ash Lon Mioision 4 Jackel, sae 
fogs forms pops rfarvtic /n cirtulehas + 
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; First Draft Unrevised. Ly 
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THE VICHY CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM 
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1. Origin of the Vichy Régime. The constitutional experi- 


ments of Vichy originated in a disgust with parliamentary 
democracy and the belief that a modern State should be °- 
corporative and authoritarian (paras. 1 - 3). 


Std —_ > aie =. 
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2. Pétain's "Constitutional Acts". On 10th July 190, 

the National Assembly "gave full powers to the Goverment 

of the Republic to promulgate, by the authority of Marshal 
Pétain, a new constitution". Before it could be valid, 
however, this constitution had to be "ratified by the Nation". 
Marshal Pétain used these interim powers to issue a series 
of "Constitutional Acts" which had the effect of abolishing 
the. Republic. He supplanted the President, calling himself 
Head of the State; he appoints, dismisses and judges minis- 
ters and high officials and assumes supreme legislative 

and executive powers. He can choose his successor. All 
public servants take an oath of personal allegiance to hin, 
and reluctance to commit perjury secures the loyalty of very 
many Frenchmen. He has indefinitely suspended the Chamber, 
and finally on 17th November 1942 he gave Laval dictatorial 
power in all but constitutional matters. The Constitutional 
Acts repealed all provisions of the 1875 Constitution wnhi.ch 
were contrary to them (paras.  - 18). 


3. The Projected Constitution. The Constitution which 
Marshal Pétain was authorised to publish has not appeared. 
Vichy has preferred to build up a working organisation for 
the country before giving it final form in a Constitution 
(paras. 19 - 23). 


4. Organs of Central Government. The Marshal's Government 

is carried on by the Head of the Government with a council 

of some six ministers. No representative assemblies are 

in action. The Government, therefore, seeks to link itself | 
with the country by various other means. It revivified 
the Council of State (Conseil d'Etat), introduced into it 

persons distinguished in various walks of life, and consults 

it. A Natiénal Council (Conseil National), in fact a council 

of notables, was appointed to examine outstanding problems 

of government. Its general attitude was on the whole con- 
servative and "attentiste", and Laval was reported in January 

1943 to be contemplating changing the council's character. 


5. Organs of Local Government. In local government the 
old representative councils of the Departements and Arrondi: 
ments have been suppressed, and elections in the smaller 
communes indefinitely postponed. France has been divided 
into 18 Regions, each grouping several Départements under 

& Regional Prefect. The 18 Regional Prefects meet the 
Minister of the Interior once a month and pass his instruc- 
tions to the Prefects, who hand them down to the Mayors 


(paras. 33 = 35). 


6. Judicial. _Economic and Social System. In Marshal Pétain's 
view the ate is not composed simply of individuals, but 

is a hierarchy of families, communes, professions, etc. 

Ideally these groups will elect their leaders. In Vichy, 
jeaders have been nominated by the Government.. Tdeally 

the economic life of France should be organised on a cor- 
porative and not on 4 class basis, Vichy has given corpora- 
tions only to agriculture and a few, mainly artisan, callings. 


aa 
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Blsewhere the demands of the Germans, the shortage of materials 
and the authoritarian leanings of the Government have produced 
rigid Government control (paras. 39 ~ 45). 


o Ss 


7- Methods of Securing Authority. In designing the organs 
of the new State, Vichy has shown more care for the authority 
of the Government than for‘the freedom of the groups of 
which its State is composed. The same anxiety to secure 
authority is seen in the new Tribunals which judge without 
appeal: in retroactive legislation: in the enhanced impor- 
tance of the police: in the frequent use of administrative 
internment: in the persecution of elements (Masons, Com-~ 
munists and Jews) which do not fit easily into the "new 
France": and in the numerous dismissals of "unsuitable" 
mayors and school teachers; but ineffective efforts to use 
the educational system for propaganda purposes and the 
stultification of attempts to establish o “Single Party" 

in France, and even a single Youth Movement in Unoccupied 
France, showed the obstacles which totalitarian forces en- 
countered even under Vichy, while on the other hand Vichy's 
efforts to appease the Church by revoking anti-clerical 
measures did not bring it the unquelificd support of the 
hierarchy. Moreover, since the reactionary authoritarianism 
of Vichy has been countered by internal resistance and 
quelified by Laval’s opportunism, Vichy is too amorphous to 
be called a system (paras. 6 = 56). 


Appendices 


» Text of the Preamble to the Constitutional Law of 
10th July i190. 


2. The Legality of the Vichy régime. The legality of 

the Vichy peter devents uheee the 1875 Constitution, on 
the vote of the National Assembly and the nature of the 
powers then given. The conditions under which the vote 

was taken make its validity questionable: the powers cone 
ferred were limited to drawing up a constitution which could 
have no force until the nation had ratified it. The 
"Constitutional Acts" on which Pétain's whole system was 
based may therefore be considered unconstitutional. 


56 The Political Theories underlying Pétain's “National 
Revolution", Pétain’s political theories are a revolt 
against individualism and democracy. Democracy, they claim, 
made the mistake of basing society on the individual when 

‘'4t is in fact based on the group (family, profession, 
commune). The individual elects the leaders of each group; 
but he is not sufficiently informed for his vote at a national 
election to have value. The group leaders form a hierarchy 
which advises the chief, and are the channels for the 

chief's orders. Each group looks after its own affairs, 

and the Chief is consequently free to plan nationally. 

The principle of authority, seen in each group leader, cule 
minates in the Chief. Under such a system the emphasis is 
on duties rather than on rights, and the class war is ended 
by merging the old individualist associations of employers 
and of workmen into a guild or corporate organisation. 


%~%. .! | RR V/11/ii. 


THE VICHY CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM 


Origin of the Vichy Régime 


1... The Vichy constitution has its origin in the action of 
the National Assembly on 10th July 1940 when it passed by 
569 votes to 80 the Constitutional Law the text of which . 
runs as follows:- "The National Assembly gives full powers 
to the government of the Republic to promulgate in one or 
more Acts, by the authority and under the signature of 
Marshal Pétain, the new constitution of the French State. 
This constitution must guarantee the rights of Labour,. 
Family and Fathcrland. It shall be ratificd,by the Nation, 
and applied by the assemblies created by it". § 


26 This Law was signed by Albert Lebrun in his capacity 

as President of the Republic. Marshal Pétain actcd sub- 
sequently on the assumption that it involved the approaching 
transference to himself of the titular Headshinp of the State; 
but President Lebrun, appointed in 1949 for 7 years, has 
never formally resigned, nor has he counter-signed .tne 
appointment of a successor, and the actual circumstances 
under which the transference took place are still obscure. 
The constitutional validity of the proccedings is a matter 
which has been much debated by jurists and is discussed in 
an appendix to this paper. 


De The projected Constitution has not yet bcen issued. 

The most recent reference to it by Marshal Pétain was made 

on New Year's Day, 1942, when he said: "The Constitution 
will be finished soon; but it can be issued only in Paris 
and on the day our territories are freed". Thus it will 

be seen that in the Marshal's conception the issue of the 
Constitution was to take place after the end of the war, 

to which in July 1940 he was looking forward at an carly date. 


Pétain's Constitutional Acts 


lL. The Constitutional record of the Vichy régime consists 
of a number of provisional expedicnts. These took the form 
of independent pronouncements described as Constitutional 
Acts ("Actes-Censtitutionels"), and it is with these that 
this paper is concerned in the first instance. 


5. The first of these are Constitutional Acts No. l and 2, 
lith July 1940, which rium as follows:- 


Act No. 1: Pétain Head of the State: We, Philip Pétain, 
Marshal of France, by authority ‘of the Constitutional Law 

of 10th July 1940, declere that we assume the functions of 
Head of the French State. © We therefore decree that Article 
2% of the Constitutional Law of 25th February 1875 is repealed. 
(*The President of the Republic shall be elected through 
majority vote by the Senate and Chamber of Deputies convened 
in National Assembly He shall be chosen for 7 years. He 
shall be re-eligible). 


Act No. 2: Powers assumed by. Pétain: 
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Article 1. ; : 
para. 1. The Head of the French State has full powers of 
| Government. He appoints and dismisses Ministers 
and Secretaries of State, who are responsible 
to him alone. | 
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He exercises lcgislative power in Ministerial 

Council 

pe until the cstablishment of the new Assemblics. 

bd) after their establishment, whenever he 
considers that the gravity of foreign or 
domestic affairs warrants it. 

In like circumstances he may issue any budgetary 

or fiscal decrees. : 


He promulgates the laws and secs that they are 
carried out. 


He makes all civil and military appointments for 
which the law has not already provided. 


He commands the armed forces, 
He has the right of pardon end amesty. 


Envoys and Ambassadors of Foreign Powers are 
accredited to him, He makes and ratifies 
treatics. 


para. He has power to proclaim Martial Law in one or 
more parts of the country. 


para. 9. He may not declare war without the previous 
assent of the Legislative Assemblics, 


Article 2. The Constitutional Laws of 24th and 25th February 
and 16th July 1875 are repealed in so far as 
they are inconsistent with the present Act. 


6. In contrast with the meagre powers the President came to 
enjoy under the Third Republic, these provisions concentrated 
in the hands of the Head of the State practically the whole 
effective power, with the sole exception that the assent of 


the Legislative Assemblies is required for a declaration of 
war, 
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Act No. 3: Senate and Chamber suspended: 


7. The next Constitutional Act, No. 3, dated llth July 190, 
suspends the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies which still 
existed under the old Constitution and is as follows:- 


Article 1. The Senate and the Chamber of Deputies continue 
to exist until the establishment of the Assemblies 
provided for in the Constitutional Law of 10th 
July 190. 


Article 2. The Senate and the Chamber of Deputies are adjourned 
until further orders. They may not meet again 
unless convened by the Head of the State. 


Article 3. Article 1* of the Constitutional law of 16th July 
1875 is repealed. | 
(*The Senate and the Chamber of Deputies shall be 
convened on the second Tuesday in January... 
the two Chambers shall sit at least five months 
each year). 


8. It is thus made clear that the Legislative Assemblies 
referred to in article 1 para. 9 of Act 2 above were not to 
be the old Senate and Chanber but to be new bodies, designed 
presumably on a fresh basis. 
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Act No. Ul: Pétain's Successor: 
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9. Constitutional Act No. lh, of 12th July 1940, is as follows:- 


(1) If, before the New Constitution has been ratified by 
the nation, we are prevented for any reason from carry- 
ing out duties of Head of the State, M. Pierre Laval 
shall perform them, of Yight. 


(2) If, for any reason, M. Pierre Laval should be prevented, 
he would be replaced in turn by the verson whom the 
Council of Ministers should elect by a majority of /7 
votes. Until such an election the Covncil of Ministers 

shall act. 


10. This Act nas been amended on four separate occasions: 

on 24th September 19140 the majority specificd in article 2 

was reduced from 7 to 5, and on 13th Decembcr 1940 to a simple 
majority. This second amendment also provided that the Council 
of Ministers should exercise the functions of tne Head of the 
State during the interval preccding the votc. 


ll. By a third amendment of 10th February 191.1, Darlan's name 
was substituted for that of Laval. In the fourth amendment, 
dated 17th November 1942, Laval became regent Curing any tem- 
porary absence of the Marsnal. This amendment also provided 
that the Council of Ministers should designate a permanent 
successor to the Marshal "within a month of his inability 
proving absolute". 


Act No. 5 abolishes the Senate's jurisdiction over President 
and Ministers: 


LZ Constitutional Act No. 5, dated 40th July 1940, removes 
enother of the safeguards of the 1875 Constitution. Its text 
is as follows:- 


We, Philip Pétain, Marshal of France, etc. ectc., decree 


Article 1: Article 9* of the Law of 2th February, and Article 
10** of the Law of 16th July 1875, are repealed. 


Article 2: A Supreme Court of Justice shall be set up, of 
which the organisation, competonce and procedure 
shall be regulated by law. : 
(#'The Senate may be set uv as a Court of Justice 
to try either the President of the Republic or the 
Ministers, and to take cognisance of attacks against 
the security of the State"). 
(*#*®cooncerns the powers of the Chaniber of Deputies 
to indict the President or Ministers before the 
Senate ete. ) 


6: Status of Suspended Deputics and Senators: 
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L45- Constitutional Act No. 6, dated lst December 194.0, concerns 
the status of suspended Deputies and Senators, and runs as 
follows: - ! 


If the rights of a Deputy or Senator become forfeit, the 
forfeiture shall be established by a decree issued on the 
advice of the Minister of Justice and the Minister of the 
Interior. 


14. Constitutional Act No. 7 substitutes a new form of oath 
for that provided in the Constitution of 1875, and emphasises 
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the personal responsibility of officials to the Head of the 
State. Its retroactive application extends over the previous 
ten years. Its text is.as follows:- 


Article 1; The State Secretaries, high dignitaries and high 
officials of State shalt take an oath before the 
Chief of State. ' They shall swear fidelity to his 
person, and pledge themselves to discharge their — 
duties for the good of the State in accordance with 

the rules of honour and honesty. 


Article 2: The Secretaries of State, high dignitaries and high 
: officials of State are personally responsitle 

to the Chief of State. This responsibility involves 

their persons and property. 


Article 3: If one of them should prove to be false in the dis- 
charge of his duties, the Head of the State may, 
after an enquiry whose procedure he shall determine, 
exact any civil revarations and fines; and may 
impose the following penaltics for a limited period 
or for life:- deprivation of political rights, 
confinement under supervision in a house in France 
or in the colonies, administrative internment, 
detention in a fortress. 


Article 4:. The Sanctions which may be applied by virtue of the 
preceding article will not prevent prosecution 
undertaken by regular legal process for crimes or 
infractions which may have been committed by the 


same persons. 


Articles 3 and 4 of the present act are applicable 
to former Ministers, high dignitaries and high 
officials who have held office within the past 
ten ycars. 


and 9: | Soldiers’ an 


Magistrates' Qath: 


“ 


15. Constitutional Acts Nos. 8 and 9 of 1th August 1941 
are conceived on the same lines, and provide for an oath to be 
taken by all Soldiers and Magistrates. These are the terms:- 


No one may serve in the Army, unless he swear allegiance 
to the Head of the State. The form of oath is the following:- 
"I swear fidelity to the person of the Head of the State, 
promising to obey him in everything he may order for the 

good of the service, and the success of the Arms of France", 


No cne may perform the duties of a magistrate unless 
he swear allegiance to the Head of the State. The form of 
oath is the following:- "I swear fidelity to the person 
of the Head of the State. I promise and swear well and 
truly to perform my duties, religiously to preserve the 
secrecy of all deliberations and in all things to conduct 
myself as a loyal and worthy magistrate". 


Act No. 10: Civil Servants' Oath: 


16. Constitutional Act No. 10 of kth October 1941 extends 
the liability to take an oath of allegiance to all Usve4 Sser- 
vants not included in Constitutional Acts 7, 8 and 9, and to 
the management of all public services. Its terms are as 
follows: ~ : 
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The obligation to swear an oath of allegiance to the 
Head of the State may, excluding the provisions of articles 
2 —- 5 of Constitutional Act No. 7, be extended by subsequent 
laws to Civil Servants of all grades not envisaged by 
Constitutional Acts Nos. 7, 8 and 9, and by the decrec of 
luth August 194.1, and to the management of all public services. 


3 The oaths presented by Constitutional Acts 7 - 10 have 
usualiy been taken most seriously by those from whom they are 
exacted, and play a vital part in securing loyalty to 
Marshal Pétain's régime. 


Office of Head of Government: 

Lis Constitutional Act No. 11 of 18th April 194.2 marks the 
return of Laval to the Cabinct, and his appointment as Head 

of the Government, an office not previously separated from tnat 
of Head of the State. It contains a single article:- 


The domestic and foreign policy of France is conducted 
by the Head of the Government, who is appointed by the Head 
of the State and is responsible to him. The Head of the 
Government presents the Ministers to the Head of the State 
for his approval. He keeps him informed of his policy and 
of his acts. 


Act No. 12: Hcad of Government's Powers: 


18. Finally, Constitutional Act No. 12 of 17th November 192 
carrics this process a stage further in the following terms:- 


The Head of the Government may, under his signature 
alone, issue laws and decrees, with the exception of ‘ 
constitutional laws. 


The Projected Constitution 


19. It will be seen that the Constitutional annals of the 
Vichy régime are a record of provisional expedients adapted 
to the changing circumstences of an interim period which was 
originally expected to be short but which wes unexpectedly 
protracted. It lays the basis for a constitutional structure 
on authoritarian lines. 


20. Some light on the shape which it was intended that this 
should eventually take is afforded by the specches of Marshal 
Pétain (see appendix 2), and by the legislative developments, 
the most important of which are described below. In Pétain's 
conception, this legislation was to provide 2 complex social 
organisation, of which the actual Constitution would in due time 
be the crown. 


21. The preparation of the text of this new constitution was 
entrusted to a committce of the National Council, under the 
chairmanship of Joseph Barthélemy, Minister of Justice. It 
began its sittings on 8th July 1941 with a speech by Pétain 

on the fundamentals of the new Constitution, and handed in 

its proposals in October of the same year. They have not 
been published. 


22. In the interim period the constitution of 1875 has been 
assumed to remain in force, except where specifically repealed. 
The same is true of the other pre-1940 institutions. 
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23. #Constitutional Acts (Actes Constitutionnels) are discussed 
in the Council of Ministers and signed by the Head of the 

State alone. What are described under the Vichy system as 

Laws (lois) are discussed in the Council of Ministers, signed 
by the Head of State and countersigned, as under the Third 
Republic, by one or more Ministers. Since Constitutional Act 
No. 12 of 1/th November 1942, ‘M. Laval has been empowered to 
issuc laws and decrees on his own authority. The procedure 

for Decrecs (décrets) and Ministerial Orders (arrétés ministériels) 
follows that of the Third Republic. All the above enactments 
are published, as previously, in the Journal Officiel. 


Organs of Central Government 


2h Only certain Secretarics of State rank as Ministers, 

with the right to sit in the Council of Ministers. The number 
nas varied, being as low as six in April 1942, when Laval com- 
bined the offices of Head of the Government and Minister of the 
Interior, of Information and of Foreign Affairs. Secretaries 
of State without Ministerial rank sit in the Cabinet Council. 
When Bills concerning their departments are under discussion 
they may attend, speak and vote in the Council of Ministers. 
The President of the Council of Ministers, Marshal Pétain, 
presides over the Council of Ministers, the Vice-president 

over the Cabinet Council. 


25. Until April 1942, the Vice-president of the Council 

directed and co-ordinated the activities of Ministers and Sec- 
retaries, playing the part of Prime Minister. After the pubd- 
lication of Constitutional Act No. 11, the Head of the Governe- 
ment directed policy, and the office of Vicc-president lapsed. 


26. Ministers are responsible not to any representative 
assemblies, as a Constitutional law of 1875 laid down, but, 
as Constitutional Act No. 2 para 1 shows, "to the Head of the 
State alone", 


Ole In tne absence of the two great representative bodies, 
the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, the Vichy government 
consults its new creation the National Council, and the old 
Council of State, whose powers and influence it has revived 
and increased. Neither organ is representative. 


28. After a sojourn first at Royat, then at Vichy, the Council 

of State returned to Paris in July 192. Its 165 menbers, 

presided over by the Minister of Justice, are predominantly 
members of the legal profession or the higher Civil, Servicc; 

but about half of the LO Extraordinary Cowncillors chosen 
yfor their importance in the artistic, intellectual and economic 

life of France A law of August elst 1940 restored the Coun-_ . 

cil's legislative functions)” Besides continuing as the supreme ~ 

administrative court, which/guarantecg administrative fairness, 

and advising when asked on ‘the drafting of decrees, etc., it Agi! 

plays an essential part in the preparation of laws, and may ~" 

tell the government what amendments and additions it considers@- 5 al 
necessary to legislation already in force. aLt is permanent, jstu.cth 
; non=political, ~ 6xpert ‘and independent. It scems that the inp , | : 
tention was to give it much of the importance it enjoyed under «’) 

the First Empire, and for it to continue its activities within, : 

the new constitution. Cageku E@ 


29. By a law of January 22nd 1941, Pétain created a Rational?! on 
Council. Its members were to have been in part elected, "y 
part nominated, and it was to have had its own president. | 
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it was meant to reflect the more important aspects of French 
life and be available for consultation by the Government. It 


was an attempt to bridge the gap made by the suspension of 
the Senate and Chamber. 


30. The original idea was not fully carried out. All the 
188 members were government nqminees. Some 70 of them were 
sre — Senators or Deputies, past or present; the rest were men 
} LA al & Cttameiiets Vin other walks of life. From time to time the 


“~ >\council's composition was slightly modificd to harmonise the 
al *\independence of its views with the demands of Vichy's authori- 
 ‘tarianism or of collaboration with Germany. No president 
ye " was appointed. The Council has not met as a single body. 

: \ALL its work has been done in its various committecs selected 
by the Head of the State to study and advise him on major 
problems, such as the New Constitution, the Regions of France, 
the Reform of -Municipal Legislation, Information, etc. 
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51. Committees are ad hoc, and not quasi=permanent as were 
the Conmittees or Commissions of the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Senate. They report through their Secretary General. 

One Minister represents the National Council on the Council 

of Ministers. Members are summoned to the committees indi- 
vidually. secretarics of State may nominate high government 
officials to sit with the Committecs. Members of the Council 
may be consulted individually. 


32. The National Council is thus consultative, but not elected. 
Article 1 of the law which created it says that it is provisional 
and Will end with the promulgation of the New Constitution. 
Leval's proposals, mooted in January 194.3, for changing the 
character of the council have not materialised. 


Orgens of Local Government 
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33. Two facts stand out in the history of local Government 
under Vichy:- there are no longer elections and the control 
of the central government has been very greatly strengthened. 


3u,. The clected councils of the Department (conseils généraux 
and of the District (conseils d'arrondissement) were suspended 
on 12th October 1940, and replaced by Administrative Commissions 
consisting of 7 = 9 menbers. A law of the 7th August 192 
revived the Departmental Councils in a nominated form In 
small Communes of under 2,000 inhabitants (35,000 out of the 
38,000 French Communes) the elective principle was retained, 

in harmony with the Vichy constitutional theory that in a small 
area an elector voted with knowledge; but elections were 
indefinitely postponed on 2lst March 1941 and a large proportion 
of the Mayors and Councillors have been dismissed for political 
reasons and their successors nominated by the Government. a 


35° The Prefects of the Departments are under more exclusive 
government control. Since Decenber 1940 they represent the 
Head of the State and are personally responsible to him. No 
part of their salary is now paid by the local authorities. 

For purposes of police, economic affairs and the supervision 
of government officials, Vichy has grouped the Departments in 
Regions, each under the administration of a Regional Prefect. 
Every month the 18 Regional Prefects mect the Minister of the 
Interior and carry his instructions to the Prefects, who pass 
them on to the Mayors, thus creating a personal chain which 

is claimed as a characteristic of the Vichy system of government. 
The boundaries of the existing Regions may not be permanent, 
but the principle of regional organisation was intended to find 
2 place in the New Constitution, 
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The Judicial, Bconomic and Social System 


36. In paragraph 7 of the Preamble to the constitutional 
project (sec app. No. 1) the Pétain Government promised to 
reconstruct the judicial institutions of the country on modern 
and simple bascs. The promis¢ has not so far becn Kept, 
although reform was generally desired. The Napoleonic codes 
have remained the foundation of French law since July 190, 

as they were before; and the setting up, on 27th July 19k2, 
of specialised courts for young persons suggests that, where 
politics did not intervene, it was possible for French lawyers 
to continue the development of the French Judicial System. 


bye In Vichy, however, political considerations have been 
paramount, and the Government's judicial ‘reforms' have sevcrely 
curtailed the libertics which the citizen cnjoyed previously. 
New courts have been set up, which determine their own procedure, 
may pronounce sentence of death and admit of no appeal. Since 
the th Septeniber 1940 the Government has bcen able to subject 
anyone to administrative internment. Military courts are 
competent to try civilians. 


bor Though some of the new Courts may be designed to mect a 
transient situation, the régime intended by Vichy is authori- 
taricn, with the government deciding “what liberties are 
necessary" (Preamble, para. 7). Under Vichy the police clearly 
play a more active and repressive part than they did in the 
Republican régime, and they are undcr direct and more wnified 
government control. A law of 6th Ma: 1941 created a National 
Police Force under the Minister of the Interior, then Admiral 
Darlan. The Gendarmerie, a body of 38,000 men which policed 
country districts, was transfcrred in June 1942 from the 
Minister of War to Leval as the Head of the Government. To 
fit the force for the new position which Vichy assigned it in 
the State, a Nationel Police School was set up on 8th May 1941. 
{Note: for further details see RR V/29/i: The French Judicial 
System under Vichy"/. 


Economic Structure of the Vichy State 


39. Paragraph 10 of the "Preamble" to the "Constitutional 
Project" promised to "end the present economic disorder by 
National organisation of production and by corporate institu- 
tions". Moreover, "France was to be integrated with the con- 
tinental system of production and exchange". 


uO. Germen demands and the shortage of materials have played 
their part in making the economic disorder worse. 


i. To nationalise production, Vichy has ordered each branch 
of industry to form a unit to manage its own affairs in harmony 
with a national plan drawn up by the Government. Every firm 
in a ‘Branch’ is subject to the Branch Organising Committee, 
whose leaders, appointed by the Government, are in most cases 
large industrialists. 


2. The system of Organising Cormittecs and of Allocation 
Boards to distribute raw materials was set up under German 
influence, partly to rescue industry in the cheos of the col- 
lapse and the shortage of innaterinls, partly to achieve that 
"rational organisation of production" advertised in paragraph 
10 of the Preanble (see para. 39 above). In effect this 
organisation has worked under German control to fit French 
economic life into the German war economy. -{See paper on 
"German Economic Penetration before and since the Armistice", 
RR V/32/i/. 
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ee Corporative institutions, te—-etiminete_theclasse-wer,- 
were a vital: part of the Vichy constitutional programme. 
According to Vichy theories they had the advantage of connecting 
the Government with the people as professional groups, not as 
the isolated individuals who enjoyed universal suffrage under 
the Republic. Corporations have been given to Agriculture, 

Sea Fisheries, Mercantile Marine and Inland Navigation. 

See paper on "Labour Organisation and Legislation", RR V/27/i/. 


bl. . French industry as ca whole did not prove tractable to a 
corporate organisation, Vichy attempted to meet these diffi- 
culties in the Labour Charter of kth October 1941, which, 
while preserving the Trade Union structure, introduced mixed 
committees of Employers, technicians, foremen and workers. 
These Committees are an essential feature of the corporations, 
and regulate the relations between capital and labour. 7* 
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U5. The first basic element of which Vichy declares a people 
to be made up is the Family (see Preanble para. 9). While 
Vichy spokesmen have always extolled the family, and the Govern- 
ment has made relatively generous contributions to its financicl 
necds, the law of 29th December 1942, sought to fix the position 
of the family in the new Constitution. The law is vague in 
detail but its intention is clear. anilies may form associa- 
tions on a Communal or Cantonal basis, Unions on a Departmental 
or Regional basis, and a Federation on a National basis. All 
have the legal status of public.companics. The paterfamilias 
is to have a vote for his wife and one for cach of the children. 
The individualist concept ‘citizen’ is to give way to what 
Vichy calls ‘family citizen'. The family groupings, when 
complete, will represent the family before the Public Authorities, 
do what work the governinent thinks suited to them, co-operate: 
with the professional organisations on all family matters, 

and seek to raise morality and increase the birthrate,. 

(Note: sec RR V/26/i: "Social Orgenisation and Legislation"). 


Education 


46, The preamble to the Constitutional law said that "National 
Education and the formation of the young shall be among the 
Government's chief cares". But in no essential has Vichy 
altered the content of education as it was under the Third 
Republic. A. Minor changes have been introduced affecting the 
position of’ private schools, most of which were Catholic, 

the right to free secondary education, the place given to 
practical and physical training and the functions of Lycées 
and Colléges; but the main object of Vichy's educational 
reforms has been to secure a body of elementary teachers who 
shall form the children of the New France by interpreting the 
old programme in the spirit of the "National Revolution". 


47. With this view, Vichy abolished by a law of 6th October 
1940 the colleges where Elementary teachers were trained in 
isolation from their Secondary and Higher colleagues, and 
where was bred the widely condemmed esprit primaire, pacifist, - 
secular and class-conscious, in Vichy eyes a cause of moral 
degcheration in the Third Republic. Would-be teachers now 
ave to pass through the Lycées, where a classical education 
cannot be avoided, to the new training colleges which come 
under the Secondary branch of education. In this way much 
social bitterness is to be avoided and a better educated 
body of teachers produced. The Teachers’ Unions, which had 
interfered with the Inspectors’ and Prefects' legal powers of 
dismissal, were suppressed: the Prefects and Inspectors’ powers 
of dismissal revived: penalties for a teacher's abuse of his 
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office were greatly increased and very large numbers of teachers 
in Elementary, Secondary and Higher Education were dismissed 
for “idedogical"” rcasons. Private schools, which in the vast 
majority of cases were Catholic Schools, had suffered finan- 
cially when Public Secondary Education had been made free, 

A law of September 1940 cubstituted for this system a generous 
award.of scholarships open egually to State and to private 
scholars. Not only can pupils from Private schools compete 
in State examinations and earn State grants as in the past; 
but those schools can now earn State grants under the same 
conditions as State schools. 


u8. The anti-clerical law of 7th July 190 (long a dead 
letter) forbidding menbers of Religious Congregations to teach 
in schools, was abolished on 3rd Septembcr 1940; but some of 
Vichy's early clerical ardour was too hot to last. M. Chevalicr, 
the Minister of Education, made religious instruction compulsory 
in public Elementary Schools (law of 6th January 1941). #£=His 
successor, another’ distinguished scholar, M. Carcopino, by a 

law of 10th March 1941, made religious instruction optional 

and decreed that it should be given outside the schools. In 
the Moral Science Syllabus M. Chevalicr's "God" was altered by 
M. Carcopino to "Religious beliefs" and "Christian civilisa- 
tion". 


9. Vichy maintained that French education had been too theore- 
tical and had neglected things physical and practical. To 
correct this tendency, room was found in the Elementary programme 
for gardening and agriculture. The importance attached to 
physical culture is seen in the creation of a Commissary General 
for Education and Sports, and in the admission of an optional 
athletic test for the Baccalaurdéat (Decree of 26th March 191). 

A law of 18th March 1942 instituted a comprehensive course in 
household management, health, family psychology, the legal 
position of women, etc., for all girls. An order published 

on 9th October 1942 made drawing compulsory instead of optional 
in Secondary Schools. 


50. Of reforms in the structure of cducation, the most note- 
worthy is the abolition of non-Latin classes in the Lycées, 

and the organisation of Secondary Education in two parallel 
divisions — each leading to the Baccalauréat; lLycées where 

Latin and one living language are compulsory, and Colléges where 
education is modern and two modern languages must be studied. 

It was held in Vichy that too great stress on Science and neglect 
of the Classics (ancient or modern) had in part accounted for 

the poor moral standards which Vichy attributed. to the educational 
products of the Third Republic. Subsequent pressure obliged 

M. Carcopino to encourage the scientific and technical side, as 
witness his decree, published on 15th April 1942, which made 

the pay of technical teachers equal to that of teachers of general 
culture. 


51. In the Secondary School Syllabus drawn up under the Vichy 
régime there is little sign of any desire to use education for 
purposes of propaganda. The study of "Revolutionary and 
Individualist Thought" remains in the programme, which includes 
the works of Rousseau and ends with the unsolved problem of 
twenticth=-century industrialism. The only references to 
National Revolutionary idcals are to be scen in the Fifth Class, 
which has to read a "selection of poems about Childhood, Family 
and Fatherland", and in the Philosophy Class, where, under 
ethics, come "Family, Fatherland and Profession", /\. Naot i 
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52. It should be noted however that an order published on 
15th September 1942 allowed all members of the Légion tricolore 
who have passed in their written examination for the Baccalauréat 
to receive the degrec, even if they failed in the compulsory 

oral tests. 


Youth Orgdnisations 


55. The formation of the new citizen is carried one step 
further by the youth organisations. From the outset, circum 
stances gave the Vichy Government a chance to fulfil the promise 
of the Preamble to "care for Youth". The young men called up 
on 8th and 9th June 1940 were drafted into youth camps. (law of 
30th July 1940) and these camps have become characteristic of 
the National Revolution. A law of 18th January 1941 compelled 
every Frenchman in the "Free" Zone to spend eight months in 
camp during his 20th year. The period was increased to ten 
months in July 1942, and in the same month M. Laval allowed work 
in Germany to be substituted for service in the Youth Camp. 

The Camps aim at building up the virtues essential to the New 
France = leadership, social sense, submergence of class in 
devotion to the community, love of the countryside and open air 
and physical fitness being encouraged. Youth courses: take the 
place of military service. Voluntary Youth Groups are Co-= 
ordinated under a Secretary-general but there has been no inter- 
ference with the freedom of each group. There are sixteen 
schools to train leaders, and cach village is to have its own 
Youth House. 


Legion of ex-Servicemen 


Bl. Though the idea of building up the new State at Vichy on 
the basis of a Single Party was stultified by the separation of 
France into two Zones; and, though Déat's-.efforts to get the 
Single Party principle adopted at Vichy were unsuccessful and he 
returned to Paris discomfitted in September 1940, the nucleus 
of such an organisation was provided by the grouping of the bulk 
of ex=servicemen of both wars in the "“Unoccupied Zone" in the 
new Légion Francaise des Combattants, the structure of which 
conformed with Vichy ideas. Its officers were nominated, not 
elected, and all members took an oath to Pétain. In August 
1941 it was enlarged to include "Volunteers of the National 
Revolution", and when Laval became Head of the Government in 


Legion, finally achieved independent status in January 1943 as 
a sort of S.S., and carry arms. /Note: See RR V/25/i - "New 
Political and Social Forces"/, 


Religion 


55. Vichy has shown a desire to remove all traces of the anti- 
clericalism which remained in Republican legislation. Members 
of Religious Orders were allowed to teach in Schools: nuns, 
like other citizens, might receive legacies: Church property, 
sequestrated but not yet allotted by the State, was given back 
to the Dioceses: Religious Communities, most notable the Monks 
of the Grande Chartreuse, were allowed to return and, on the 8th 
April 1942, legislation passed in 1901 requiring Religious 
Congregations to seek recognition by a special law was repealed. 
Henceforth Religious Congregations were put on the same footing 
as other public companies. Vichy policy resulted in removing 
disabilities under which Catholics suffered as Catholics. The 
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warm regard for the Catholic Religion, openly expressed by 
important elements in Vichy, has not.resulted in any privileges 
being given to the Church, for Vatican policy in France was 
bent on appeasing the anti-clerical forces. /Note: See 

RR V/5/iv: "The Catholic Church in France since the Armistice", 
and RR V/23/i: "The Protestant Churches"/, 


Jews 


56. Vichy's anti-Jewish legislation, which by 20th March 1942 
amounted to 67 texts containing 397 articles, started from a 
mixture of motives - a desire to exclude from French life elc- 
ments that were not being assimilated (the large influx of 
Jewish refugees made this problem seem acute): an old Royalist- 
Catholic-Army antipathy to Jews: a simple need to create vacan- 
cies in the public services, the professions and private enter- 
prises and German pressure. At first the French tradition of 
the equality of all citizens before the law curbed the progress 
of racialism. Dismissed Jewish civil servants were given 
generous compensation and retained their pension rights. Jews 
who had fought for France, or whose fathers had fought, and 

Jews who had done distinguished work for France were exempted 
from these laws. When on 22nd July 1941 a law enjoined the sale 
of Jewish businesses, ten per cent of the procecds went to 
cover expenses and to make a fund to relieve poor Jews, but 
ninety per cent. was held in State Funds in the name of the 
Jewish owner. Gradually, however, legislation moved towards 
German racial theories, and the process was hastened with the 
advent of Laval, under whom the Commissariat of Jewish Affairs 
was placed directly on 14th May 192. Jews were now seized and 
deported, regardicss of merit, and the laws of Vichy were made 
similar to those of occupied France. /Note: See RR V/h/iv: 
"The Position of Jews in France"7. 
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Addendum to paper on Vichy Constitution RR V/1lV/ii 


APPENDIX 1 


Preamble to the Constitutional Project 


Gentlemen, 


le We must learn the lesson the lost battles have to teach; 
so over our mistakes; fix responsibility; seek the cause of 
our weakness: this task will be fulfilled. But it would be 
worthless if it were not the prelude to our revival; for our 
first duty is to rebuild France, 


26 When she has surveyed the extent of her defeat, a country 
such as ours will not lose herself in vain regrets, however 
great her suffering. She will not bewail the past, nor will 
she try to reproduce it. In military defeat and internal dis- 
order other countries have found strength to live again and to 
be changed. At the most cruel moment of her history, France 
must understand and accept the need for a National Revolution. 
In it she must see the condition of her present safety, and the 
promise of her future. 


3. This bold and resolute reconstruction, this all-embracing 
effort to rejuvenate, demands from all Frenchmen something more 
than the consent of resignation or of patriotic duty: it must 
be given the wnole self, unreserved confidence, burning faith, 
the common impulse that alone endows the individual life with 
meaning. 


ike Full Powers. The government must have all power, in order 
to decide, to undertake and to negotiate, in order to be able 
to save what ought to be suved, in order to destroy what ought 
to be destroyed, in order to construct what ought to be constructed. 


5 The government, therefore, asks Parliament, convened in 
National Assembly, to repose confidence in Marshal Pétain, 
President of the Council, that there may be promulgated, under 


his signature and his responsibility, fundamental laws for the 
French State. 


6. National Representation. It is important in the first 
place to restore the State to its sovereignty and the govern- 
mental power to its independence. Legitimate authority will be 
freed from pressure by oligarchies. The government will con- 


tinuously watch over the destinics of the country and will direct 
the whole of French activities toward the common good. 


ie This government will secure the collaboration of a national 
representation that will play a normal role in connection with 
it. Firmess will be its law, but while recommending authority 
it will take pains to have respect for such liberties as are 
necessary. It is in this spirit that, having broken with abuses 
and routine, it will reconstruct, upon modern and simple bases, 
the administrative. and judicial institutions of a country that 

is disorganized by invasion. 


8, Arbiter of the interests of all Frenchmen, it will in this 
work strive to lighten, with strictest equity, the burden of 
public expenditures that have wnhappily been made crushing by war. 


9. National Instruction, Protection of the Family. National 
instruction and character-building of the youth will have first 
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place among aur cares. Conscious of the mortal danger which 
intellecturl and moral degradation has in certain cases caused 
the country to risk in a crucial hour, it will favour with all 
its power institutions calculated to improve the birth-rate and 
to protect the family. The government, moreover, well knows 
that social groups, families, professions, conmunes, and regions 
exist prior to the State. The State is only the general organ. 
of national consolidation and of unity. It ought not, therefore, 
to encroach upon the legitimate activities of these groups; but 
it will subordinate them to the general interest and to the 
common good. It will control them and will protect them. 


10. For a Continental Economy. The economic life of our country 
Will, it is certain, become acquainted with a new orientation, 
integrated with the continental system of production and exchange; 
and, moreover, France will again become, to its advantage, agri- 
cultural and peasant in the highest degree. And its industry 

will be obliged to resume quality production. It will, there- 
fore, be necessary to put an end to the present economic disorder 


by rational organisation of production and by corporate institu- 
tions. 


Lad Justice and a Scale of new Values. Transformation of the 
professional orders will lead the government quite naturally to 
institute, in respect of justice, a new social order. Employers 
and wage-earners have equal right to find in an enterprise means 
of insuring worthily their livelihood and that of their family, 


12. Restoration of a scale of values will continue to be, in 

all domains, our most urgent task. Every Frenchman of the mother 
country or of the empire must be placed in the position in which 
he will best serve our country. One aristocracy alone will be 
recognized = that of intelligence; one merit alone - work. 

This will direct the country toward a new destiny, that of a 
France imperishable in its persistence in a sacred and millennial 
task. 


APPENDIX 2 


Legality of the Vichy Régime 


we When M. Reynaud resigned on 16th June 1940, the President 

of the Republic asked Marshal Pétain to form a Government. Under 
the Third Republic it had been customary for a "Prime Minister" 
thus called upon to obtain the approval of the Chambers for this 
Government. This was not done. | 


20 The only time that Marshal Pétain's government came before 
the Chambers was to ask them to vote that the Constitution needed 
amending. Bach Chanber gave such a vote, on 9th July 1940. 


96 Under the Third Republic the first step in amending the 
Constitution had been for each Chamber to vote separately that a 
certain specified section of the Constitution needed amendment. — 
French legal authorities do not admit shat this definition is 
necessary, and Marshal Pétain's request for a gencral revision 
cannot be called a violation of the Constitution. 


Li, The Constitutional Amendment of 1884 had forbidden all pro- 
posals for amendment which affected the "Republican form of the 
Government (la forme républicaine du Gouvernement)" - an Amendment 
intended to show that the Constitution of 1875. was in no way pro- 
visional but which on the face of it sceks to limit the competence 
of the National Assembly. A National Assembly cannot, however, 
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bind its successor. The force of such an amendment is moral, 
and would perhaps suggest that, while amendments to the Re- 
publican or existing constitution could be made by the Republican 
or existing National Assembly, changes which alter the very 
(Republican) basis of the Constitution should be the work of a 
Constituent Assembly elccted for that purpose by the sovercign 
people. | 


er The second step in amending the Constitution under the Third 
Republic had been for the two Chambers to meet together in a4 
National Assembly, and vote on the proposed amendment. -This course 
was followed on 10th July 190. 

6. Under the Third Republic a clear majority of the total number 
of deputies and senators added together tin this instance 932) 

was required. The National. Assembly of July 1940 decided to be 
content with a majority of those present at the mecting, thus 
excluding the Communists, whom M, Daladicr's Government had ex- 
pelled, and all those who for various reasons were unable to 
attend. As it turned out, of the 689 menbers present, 569 

voted for, 80 against, 4O abstained, and the majority was large 
enough to satisfy constitutional precedent. 


te M. Mandel and other influential deputies and members of the 
Reynaud Government, who wished to transfer the seat of the Govern- 
ment to North Africa, had sailed on the Massilia, and had been 
prevented from returning and being present at the Meeting of the 
National Assembly. Their enforced absence, and the hurried 
conditions under which the Assembly met, raise the question of 

the validity of the Assembly's decision, whatever form that 
decision might take. (Note: The decree calling the Extra- 
ordinary Session of the Chambers for 9th July was only published 
in the Official Gazette of 7th July). 


or The Constitutional Law, as it was called, voted by the 
Assembly on 10th July 1940 and signed by President Lebrun, gave 
power “to the Government of the Republic, under the authority and 
signature of Marshal Pétain, to promulgate ... a new constitution 
of the French State". As the result of an amendment the final 
draft of the Law contained the additional words: "It shall be 
ratified by the nation, and applied by the Assemblies it shall 
create",  Pétain himself referred to this when he onened the 

first session of the Constitutional Committee of the National 
Council on the 8th July 1941: "I have called you together to 


9. Under the Third Republic the power to amend the constitution 
resided in the National Assembly. The Vote of 10th July departed 
from constitutional orthodoxy by delegating to an individual the 
power which a National Assembly alone possessed. 


10. The Vote of 10th July gave power to the “government of the 
Republic". The choice of the word, taken in conjunction with 

the Constitutional Amendment of 1884, suggests that the Republican 
form of constitution was to remain. The presidents of the Senate 
and the Chamber, MM. Jeanneney and Herriot, agree with this view 
(see their joint protest, to Marshal Pétain against the Decree of 
25th August 1942, abolishing the official existence of the 
Chanbers:- "Whether you like it or not, the National Assembly 
granted its mandate to the Government of the Republic"). 


ye After 10th July 1940, the new régime interfered with the 
Civil Liberties enjoyed under the Third Republic; tampered with 
the citizen's legal guarantees and reintroduced the pre-1789 
system of lettres de cachet or arbitrary impriscnment, and by 
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abolishing the principle of elective representation in all spheres 
destroyed the essence of Revublican institutions. The removal 

of the word Republic from the Journal Officiel and from public | 
buildings was only the outward sign of fundamental policy. As 
the two presidents said in the same protest: "No government can 
carry the mandate of a Parliament, if it ceases to be the 
Government of a Republic". 


12. Tne conclusion may well be justified, therefore, that the 
Assembly voted on 10th July 1940 on the assumption that France 
was to remain a Republic. It is not, however, clear from the 
Preamble whether when on the 10th July 190 the Assembly voted 
power to ‘the Government of the Republic’ it was assuming that 
this term was simply used as the correct one for designating 

the Government at that time (no other term could have been used: 
‘Government of France' is incorrect) or whether the term was 
specifically and advisedly inserted in the “project” as intended 
to imply the maintenance of the régime. Later historical in- 
vestigation will probably show differences of opinion, intention 
or interpretation between Pétain's Minister of Justice, Alibert, 
the final draughtsman of all these measures, who is known to be 
& monarchist, and Laval himself. At all events,whatever Laval's 
own views may have been at that time, it is certain that, having 
‘been forced to resign in December 1940, he came out six months © 
later, while in Paris and still out of office, in a long speech 
addressed to America, in favour of a “newer and stronger Re- 
public” which was to build socialism; and hoe confirmed this by 
a statement over a year later when he had returned to power: 
"This war = you do not perhaps realize it on the other’ side of 
the ocean - is not a war like other wars: it is a revolution 
whence must emerge a Europe rejuvenated, reorganized, prosperous. 
Liberties? These could not be threatened in’'a country which was 
their cradle. Democracy? If it is the democracy we have 
known . . . we want none of it and we do not want to be asked to 
Tight for it. A Republic, newer, stronger, more muscular, more 
truly human, is what we desire and intend to build. Dreams of 
the past are mistaken. France with all the big states of Europe 
will have to fulfil two tasks: build peace rirst and then, to 
smash unemployment, its hardships and disorders, build socialism" 
(speech of 26th May 1941). And when he was back in office he 
declared again that this war was not a war like others. ne 

is a revolution, whence must arise a new world... You have 
nothing to fear but everything to hope for from the régime which 
will be established among us. - A younger, more human, stronger 
Republic must be born; socialism will set itself up everywhere 
in Europe, and the form it takes in France will be shaped by our 
national character" (speech of the 22nd June 1942). This new 
socialist Republic was not conceived as "democratic"; and he is 
reported to have made clear subsequently that it would not be 
parliamentary, stating in an interview with the Departmental 
Propaganda Delegates and the Heads of the Ministry of Information, 
reported in Aujourd'hui (lst September, 1941): "I myself de- 
liberately KiTica the old parliamentary régime in July 1940 and 
I tore up its last vestiges when I suppressed the bureaux of the 
Senate and the Chamber by the Decrees of August 25th, 1942. 

Those who think that I am now going to re-establish that régime 
are mad; only, as I am not for the King, I am forced to speak 
of Republic, since there is no other word." 


13. None the less it would seem (sec para. 10 above) that 
Pétain's powers were limited strictly to the promulgation of a 
new constitution on Republican lines, though giving due place 

to work, family and fatherland; it is laid down that the 
constitution has no validity until it is ratified by the nation; 
it is.clear that the Marshal's mandate for the National Assembly 
would cease with its fulfilment; it is also clear that, by his 
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subsequent serics of Constitutional Acts, signed only by nimself, 
Pétain has undermined "the Republic", of whose “government" he 
was head. 


Lit. Finally, Constitutional Act No. 1, which abolished the 
office of President and the relevant perts of the Constitution 
of 1875, was not justified, as the act alleged, by the Constitu- 
tional Law of 10th July 190, Which did not confer on the Marshel 
any powers to take such action. Therefore the constitutional 
head of the French Republic remains President Lebrun, who was 
elected in 19459 for seven years, and who has neither resigned 
himself nor signed the appointinent of ec successor. The changes 
made by the National Assembly turned out to be so fundamental 
that only a specially elected Constituent Assembly should have 
voted them. 


APPIENDIX 3 


The Political Theories underlyins Pétain's "National Revolution" 


Le The political theories of Pétain's "National Revolution" are 
part of a widespread reaction against individualism and democracy. 
The reaction can be seen in certain papal encyclicals on social 
and economic matters, in certain asvects of Italian fascism and 
German national social: Sm, ond in the doctrine and practice of 
Dr. Salazar, important because it aroused so much interest and 
admiration in Vichy circles. Pétain himself, as ambassador to 
Spain until just before Francc's collapse, was in close touch 
with General Franco's ways of Government. In France Pétain was 
largely influenced by: Maurra 

and was in the tracition of those Frenchmen “who. opposed the 
democratic notions associated with the French Revolution and 
fathered on it the laissez-faire individualism to which they 
attributed the evil side of industrial life. The unsatisfactory 
condition of French democratic government between the two world 
wars led men to seek remedics which they thought the collapse of 
France would give them a chance to apply. A curiously exact 
anticipation of Pétain's theorics may be found in Volume 25 of 
the Cahiers du Redressement Francais, issued in 1925-—/ under the 
general direction of Alibert, a2 monarchist who later. became Vichy 
Minister of Justice. The spceches which Pétain has made since 
June may be treatec as a course of lectures on the political 
Philosophy of the National Revolution. 


Ce According to Pétain the basis of a country is not the 
individual but the group; for without the group (family, pro- 
fession, commune) the individual can enjoy none of the rights 
with which he is born. The State's duty is to protect those 
basic, life-giving elements which previous régimes are alleged 
to have neglected, and by incorporating them in the constitution 
to enrich the community. 


2 The Gourse of political authority has been.the vote of the 
individual; but logically the State can have no direct contact 
with the in ‘ividual. The old method of votirg is meaningless, 
because the individual has not enough knowledge to vote intelli- 
gently on a national plane. If, however, he votes where he is 
known, for people he knows, on issues femiliar to him, his vote 
can have meaning. He can choose the leaders of his Commune and 
of his professional group. These leaders will represent him 
and will in their turn choose lcaders of their groups, until there 
comes into existence assemblies, professional and territorial, 
ready with all the advice a Chief can need in his conduct of 

the government of France. 


ike This hierarchic, corporate state will thus’ be based on 
reality: it will be strong and efficient because each group 
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Will deal with those affairs peculiar to itself, thereby leaving 
the Chief free to plan far ahead. The Chief's orders will flow 
easily through the leaders of each group and set a whole people 

in motion. Thus only can a complex, modern state be preserved. 


De Under the influence of liberalism, cmphasis has been laid 
on rights and countervailing duties have been forgotten, The 
resultant selfishness of individual: and of group has threatened | 


‘| the.unity of France. Pétain has therefore sought to change the 


emphasis. In industry the scifish process has led to class war 
and the formation of great profcssional organisations outside 
the constitution. The remedy is to revive in @ modern form the 
mediacval Guild system, and give a common purpose to workers and 
employers. The business of the State will be to foster and 
direct all the living elcments which form the nation, to centra- 
lise the whole plan and, by reserving for.the profcssion what 

is professional, for the region what is regional, and for the 
State what is National, to decentrcalise its execution at the 
sane time. "Authority," Pétain has repeated, "comes from 
above". The consent of a like-minded people makes authority 
fruitful. While defending an authoritarian position, Pétain - 
sought, however, in an interview of January 1941, given for the 
benefit of American opinion, to represent the "National Revolu- 
tion” as not entirely opposed to "certain of the ideals of the 
great French Revolution" and as "quite different in spirit” from 
the "German and Italian revolutions" (i.c. the revolutions of 
Hitler and Mussolini). It desires liberty but excludes indi- 
vidualism; it demands equality of sacrifice but excludes demni- 
gogy; it calls for fraternity but not for its counterfeits. 


6. Marshal Pétain's conception of the new France is best swnmed 
up in his own words of 8th July 1941:- "A-people is a hierarcny 

of families, professions, communcs, of administrative responsibili- 
tics, of spiritual familics, fittcd and bound together to form 

a Fatherland, inspired by a single motive, by one soul, by onc 
ideal, throwing up at every stage a hicrarchy of men, self-chosen 
by the very deeds they do for the community: in this community, 
some advise, a few command end one dirccts. The solution of our 
problem lies in putting the citizen, considered formerly on the | 
basis of his rights, back into the reality of family, professional, | 
communal, provincial and national life. From this reality 
positive authority procecds. On it is founded true Frecdom. 

On these principles I propose to put society together once more". 
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New Political and Social Movements in France. 
Summarises first draft unrevised of New Political 
and Social Movements in France, under the following 
headings:- 
1)The Two Zones and the Single Party 
2)Growth of the Paris opposition — 
S)Doriot and the Parti Populaire Frangais. 
4)Joint action and Rivalries in the Occupied Zone 
5)Vichy organisations 


7)After the North African landings, and Fotal 
occupation of France. 


Last Paper. 


(2 $606) 


References. 


(How disposed of.) 


(Minutes.) 


This paper is all right except that it gives 
rather too flattering an account of the Armistice Army. 
There were of course excellent individuals in it_but 
the army as a whole showed up pretty badly at thé time 
of the total German occupation and ovr information 
indicates that the bulk of its officers proved to be 
thoroughly defeatist in November, 1942. ‘The statement 
in paragraph 15 that the Army “maintained a high morale 
and was nationalist in the best sense" is thus scarcely 
Justified. Nor is the tribute to General Huutziger, 
whose.secret pro-Allied sentiments were dubious to say 
the least. I think that all the latter part of 


paragraph 15 (as marked, shovld be omitted. 


In paragraph 311 do not think it is correct to 
Say that "in France itself former members of the 
Armistice army provided the nucleus of the armed 


resistance groups in the mountains or Haute-Savoie 
in March, 1943". There were one or two ex-officers 


among the leaders of these groups but the groups were 
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largely inspired and kept going by the underground 
resistance movements and marly all their members were 
young men counected with these Movements who wished to 


escape the “Reléve". I wovld omit this sentence as 
indicated. 


15th August, 1943. 
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Para.15 of this paper. 


(a) Mr. Speaight has made a good point in in- 
dicating that if the morale of the Armistice 
Army is discussed, the fact that it did not re- 
sist in the Autumn of 1942 should be mentioned. 
This has been done in the agreed redraft attachec 


(b) Mr.-Speaight is hardly right in speaking o 
a "the tribwe to General Huntsiger" in this paper. 
: | It is simply stated that he was “the creator of 
the Armistice Army" and that he"set his stampe 
| : upon it". These are justified conclusions based 
: on evidence. Mr. Speaight casts doubt on the 
"“oro-Allied sentiments" of Huntziger. These 
words are not used in tn1ls paper; but rererence 
is made in it to a statement he is reported to 
have made in North Africa shortly before his | 
death in which (so the werding runs) he expresseé 
“hope for an Allied vigtory”. His statement is 
| reported to have concluded with the words (not 
: of course quoted in the paper) :"La France appelk 
de tous ses voeux la victoire des Etats-Unis et 
de l'Angleterre sur l1'Allemagne. Les chances 
| qu'ont les Francais de survivre et de restaurer 
leur patrie sont 4 ce prix". This report may of 
course be an invention. But the evidence of its 
authenticity was considered suffident to justify 
great prominence being given to it in the second 
issue of the Fighting French Marseillaise (21 
June, 1942), though Huntziger was the man who 
Ssiened the Armistice. Moreover, the same pro- 
nouncement Was reproduced by P.W.E. in a leaflet 
with a flattering photograph of Huntziger against 
a tricolor background and dropped in France. [It 
seems very unlikely that P.W.E. would have used 
such a pronouncgggtet had they not been satisfied 
of its authenticity. Further, had Huntziger not 
been esteemed among many French soldiers this 
would not have been done. The publicity thus 
given by Fighting France and P.W.E. to Huntziger 
| could no doubt be sondidered as an implicit tri- 
| bute by them to Huntziger. But no tribute is 
| paid to him in this paper. 
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IN THIS 


NOTHING TO BE WRITTEN 


' Para.dl. 


The sentence of the paper stating that "former 
members of the Armistice Army provided the nucle- 
| uS Of the armed resistance groups in the mount- 
| tains of Haute-Savoie in March 1943" can be omit- 
- ted, as proposed by Mr.Speaicht; but it would 

| seem Wiser simply to qualify it in the light of 

| such information as goes to show now small their 
share in that resistance was. I attach a redraft 
on these lines. The complete omission proposed — 
would result in there being no reference whatso- 
ever in the Haté@book to the role of members of 
the.former Armistice Army in joining in the re- 
‘Sistance in France or in the preparation for evens 
tual participation in the fight when the landing 
comes. yet that some cooperation is lookeé for 
from them by those rphigeres 2 the French War ef- 
fort from North Africa would seem to be shown by 


ithe recent messages to them broadcast from Algier 
and repeated by the B.B.C. Moreover, their role i 
: ithe military organisation of the Front National 
Which helped to liberate Corsica ee recently on 


ted by Mr. Makins. nr ll 
ig y a unit } Inia 


NOTHING TO BE WRITTEN IN THIS MARGIN. 
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Suggested Re-Dragt for last sentence in para.15 of RR V/25/1 


Whatever may be the truth in the report that Huntziger himself 
the signatory of the 1940 Armistices, had latterly expressed , 
hopes of an Allied ‘victory - the training of the Army, even after 
his death, was certainly professedly patriotic in its inspiration 
toough andor the circumstances it Was necessarily built up round 
the principle of “loyalty to the Marshal", to whom an oath was 
taken. But its spirit was influenced unfavourably from above by 
Vichy's " attentisme"; and when the Germans invaded the “ynoceu- 
pied Zone" of France in the Autumn of 1942, it did not resist but 
immediately acquiesced - with the notable exception of General 

de Lattre de Tassigny - in the order for its own disbandment 
Which followed the German action. Since then, however, a number 
of its former members nave escaped to Spain and shane aXESXNSEER 


ALEXBaxED joined the French forces in North Africa. (see also 


below, para. 31). 


Suggested Re-Draft of the third sentence of para.3l 


former 
In France itself someamembers of the Armistice Army defied the 


German attempt to keep surveillance over the foremer personnel 
of this now disbanded force and joined the combatant resistance 


movement in the moun{tains of 4Yaute-Sivoie in Mareh 1943. 
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New Political and Social Movements in pranbe!, Pm 8007 
Summary 
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Le fhe Two Zones and the Single Party. Although in the-thnoewets.2 


conditions prevailing in France between the Armistice of June 190 and 
the total occupation of France in November 1942 many new organisations 
appeared, efforts to set up a One-Party System failed. (Paras. 1-3). 


 2e . The Growth of the Paris Opposition: Déat and the R.N.P. Marcel 
Déai's Oéuvre, transferred in Septeiber 1940 to Paris, became the organ 
of an ideological opposition to Vichy, advocating National Socialism 

as the true Socialism, as opposed to Vichy's reactionary, clerical, 
capitalist, militaristic ‘National Revolution’. The '‘Rassemblement 
National Populaire’ founded by Déat in Paris in January 1941, constituted 
the threat of aspotential rival Government to Vichy and was avle to 
blackmail it into closer ‘collaboration' with Germany. Its exact 
strength was not known. (Paras. 4-8). 


356 Doriot and the Parti Populaire Frangais. The renegade Communist 
Jacques Doriot though working from a Paris centre, kept a footing in 


the Unoccupied Zone and the Vichy Empire and had contacts with Vichy 
Government circles, using anti-Communism as his political platform. 
After rumours of a plot to seize power at Vichy, Doriot's activities 


were restricted. His total following was stated to be 300,000 men. 
(Paras. 19-13). | 


lie Joint Action and Rivalries in the Occupied Zone. Although the 
‘collaborationist’ bodies of the Occupied Zone united in the ‘Crusade 
against Bolshevism’, their internal rivalries prevented the formation 
of a Single Party in the Occupied Zone. (Para. 1). 


5 # Vichy Organisations; the ‘Armistice Army', the ‘Légion Frangaise', 
the 5.0.L., and the Tricolour Legion. The small professional ‘Army 

of the Armistice’ (about 90,000 men), bound by an oath of loyalty to 
Pétain, was patriotic and ‘resisting’. The Vichy ex-Servicemen's 
'Légion Frangaise des Combattants' (1,600,000 men at its height), which 
in the early period, although always anti-democratic and never popular, 
had shown signs of 'Pétainist' resistance and was always suspect to the 
Germans, gradually became discredited and was weakened and transformed 
by Laval, who at the same time built up inside it the ‘Service a' ordre 
Légionnaire' (32,000 men) directly under his own orders and definitely 
committed both to 'collaboration' and to opposition by force to a return 
to the former régime. The 'Anti-Bolshevik Legion’ of Volunteers to 
fight against Russia (5,000 men), permitted but not sponsored by 


Vichy, became in June 1942 the 'Tricolour Legion’ with official spon- 
sorship. (Paras. 15-22). 


6.  # Youth Movements. Under Vichy the majority of the pre-war youth 
movements continued in the Unoccupied Zone, increasing in membership, 
providing the cadres and largely determining the orientation of the 
National Training School at Uriage and of the new movements, several 
of which, notably the 'Chantiers de la Jeunesse’ and the ‘Compagnons _ 
de France', became centres of resistance to ‘collaboration’. Only one, 
new movement was definitely '‘collaborationist'. (Paras. 23-29). ; 


7. After the North African Landings and Total Occupation of France. 
The total occupation of France was followed by the dissolution or 
neutralisation of some ‘resisting’ movements in the former Unoccupied 
Zone (e.g. Armistice Army, Uriage National Training School, Chantiers ) 
and the further weakening of the ‘Légion Frangaise’ in favour of the 
‘Service d'Ordre Légionnaire' the latter being promoted to become the 
'Prench Militia'. In North Africa the North African Army, the Chantiers, 
and later the 'Compagnons de France' co-operated with the Allies, whereas 
the 'Service d'Ordre Légionnaire' resisted them. The ‘Service H'Ordre 
Légionnaire' and eventually the ‘Légion Frangaise’ itself were 
suppressed in North Africa. (Paras. 30-31). 
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NEW POLITICAL AND SOCIAL MOVEMENTS IN FRA 
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fhe ‘Two Zones and the Single Party 
le The collapse of France, the Armistice of June 19L0 and the occu- 


pation by Germany of two-thirds of the territory of Metropolitan France 
resulted in the disruption of French politic: 1 life and the breakdown 


the Armistice of June 1940 and the total occupation of France by Ger- 
many in November 194.2, during which the barrier of the Demarcation 
Line between the Occupied and the Unoccupied Zones was rigidly main- 
tained, was marked by the growth in both Zones of a great number of 
new organisations. The absence from France of the many prisoners 

of war was an additional factor of abnormality. /Note: For the 
post-Armistice history of the former political and Parliamentary par- 
ties see paper on ‘Forces of the Former Left and Right since the Col- 
lapse’ and for the clandestine organisations see papers on 'Comn nism 
in France' (RR V/1ll/ii) and on 'The Free French', The Prisoners of 
War are dealt with-in an Appendix to this paper./ 

2e Many of the new organisations were of an ephemeral nature, most 
of them were minority groups, some even had only a paper existence but 
their very multiplicity was more significant than their numbrical 
strength. In the weeks following the Armistice those few Frenchmen 
who had hopes that the defeat of France by National-Socialist Germany 
would lead to the setting up of a National-Socialist France, manoeuvred 
in Vichy, the temporary capital, for the foundation of a Single Party, 
as the backbone of a totalitarian State. 
56 The whole period (June 1940-November 1942) might be summed up as 
that of the failure of the Single party. The two most powerful 


'‘collaborationist' party-leaders - Marcel Déat (see below Paras. 4-8) 
and Jacques Doriot (see below Paras. 9-13), both claim to have attemptec 
in July and August 1940 to set up such a Single Party centred at and 
officially sponsored by Vichy, Déat at that time publishing his 

paper the OEuvre at Clermont-Ferrand in the Unoccupied Zone. In the 
autumn of 194.0, however, both Déat and Doriot transferred the centre 


of their activities to Occupied Paris. 


The Growth of the Paris Opposition: Déat and the RoN.P- 


li. déat put ‘the blame for the failure of the Single Party to receive 


official encouragement at Vichy upon the Extreme-Right Royalist ‘Action 
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; Frangaise’ which soon after the Armistice asserted itself as the 
theorist of the Vichy régime; in the Okuvre which moved to Paris in 


September 1940 he built up what was the only vocal ideological Oppo- 
sition to Vichy, often openly clashing with the Vichy Action Frangéise. 
be. Déat's political past made it natural for him to base his oppo- 
sition to Vichy on an ideology of the Left. The pre-Armistice Guvea, 
to which he was a contributor and of which he is now political direc= 
tor, was the organ of the Left-wing of the Radical-Socialist Party, 
and he was Minister of Air in the Sarraut Cabinet of 1936. With the 
Neo-Socialist Group he seceded from orthodox Blum Socialism in 1933. 

A pacifist of long standing, he supported the Munich Agreement of 
1938, he refused ‘to die for Dantzig' and was a member of the 
defeatist parliamentary group the ‘Comité des Quinze’ formed in August 
1939 and a signatory of the ‘Immediate Peace' Manifesto on the out- 
break of war. 

6. The Vichy ‘National Revolution’ was, according to Déat, reaction 
in the guise of revolution - militarism, clericalism and capitalism, 


‘the Army, the Church and the money-bags', seizing the opportunity of 


defeat to tighten their strangle-hold upon the masses. To anti- 
clericals and Radicals he portrayed Vichy as a Catholic enterprise, 
viewed with favour by the Vatican as the corner=-stone of a future 


Catholic Latin bloc; to Republicans he demonstrated that- Vichy was 


Royalist or at least 'pre-Monarchist', Pétain keeping the throne warm 
for some Pretender. So far many Leftewing opponents of Vichy might 
have followed him, but Déat's ideal Republic was a Republic with 
neither Parliament nor parties but based upon a Single Party; 
moreover Hitler Déat acclaimed as a ‘creat Socialist’, a great re- 
volutionary in the French. tradition, the National-Socialist revolution 
as the direct descendant of the French Revolution and National- | 
Socialist Germany as a ‘real Republic’ with social achievements beyong 
the highest aspirations of eny Socialist and a ‘secularist’ policy | 
in the best French Republican tradition. He even wrote of 
National-Socialist Germany as a ‘true democracy’ where the people 
were 'truly consulted', the Chief of State ‘emanating' from them. 


It was the duty of France as well as her interest, therefore, he 


argued, to bring her revolution into line with the ‘great European / 
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. Pevolution' and to ‘integrate herself into the New Europe’ under 
German National-Socialist hegemeny. Vichy's pluralistic authoritarian 
*"Revolution' was, according to Déat, incompatible with totalitarianism 
and an obstruction to it. 
ve The dismissal from the Vichy Government in December 190 of 
Laval, the engineer of the Hitler=-Pétain meeting at Montoire in 
October 1940 which inaugurated the policy of ‘collaboration’, gave 
added warmth to Déat's accusation against Vichy of playing a waiting 
game, intriguing with the American Ambassador at Vichy, Admiral 
Leahy, entrenching itself on the Armistice terms and refusing to 
commit itself to collaboration with Germany. After a violent Press- 
campaign against Vichy in December 1940 and January 1941 for the 
reinstatement of Laval, Déat, with a number of Neo=Socialists, pacifist 
trade=-Unionists and ex=-servicemen of the Right-wing ‘Union Nationale 
des Combattants', founded in Paris, on 3lst January 1941, the 
‘Rassemblement National Populaire'. The external programme of the 
'R.N.P.', as it came to be called, was immediate total ‘collaboration’ 
with Germany in Africa as well as in Europe. Its internal programe, 
although camouflaged under corporativist colours, amounted to a 
National=-Socialist Revolution in France. The first manifesto of the 
R.N.P. contained a plain threat to overthrow Vichy which was repeated 
in an open letter from Déat to Pétain in March, and followed up, 
after the formation of shock-troops, the ‘Légion Nationale Populaire’, 
and of a youth organisation, the ‘Jeunesse Nationale Populaire’, by 
an abortive march upon Vichy in April 1941. The potential threat of 
a rival Government hung over Vichy continually, the R.N.P.cam- 


paigning with violence for Laval's return to office, attacking any 
member of the sueeessive Vichy Governmesits Suspected of resistance 
or ‘wait-and=-see-ism', and triumphant when Laval eventually was 
brought back to power in April 1942. The R.N.P. principles - 
anti-Geullism, anti-Belshevism, anti-Semitism, anti-Masonism, anti- 
clericalism, anti-capitalism, anti-Parliamentarianism' - were 
expounded in the OEuvre, which came to be its semi-official organ, in 


@ manner calculated to show that the Paris ‘revolutionaries’ would 
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- make better 'Buropeans' than the Vichy reactionaries, however warm 
their protestations of willingness to ‘collaborate', and at the 
same time cBlculated to goad Vichy into implicating itself more 
deeply with Germany. The R.N.P's support for Laval after his return 
to power was conditional, and it continued to suggest improvements, 
again stressing the need for a Single Party, Laval's return having 
raised hopes, as in July 1940, of a Single Party embracing both 
Zones. Déat several times made overtures to, and offered to 
merge with, the Vichy Legion of ex-servicemen purged by Laval (see 
below Paras. 18-22), but without result. 
8. No reliable figures of the total membership of the R.N.P. and 
its subsidiary L.N.P. and J.NeP. are available, Axis claims varying 
at different dates between ‘promises to join made by one and a 
half million Frenchmen’ and totals of 40,000, 100,000, 300,000 and 
(the latest in date) 6,000 actwal members. Constant reorganisations 
of the Re. P., complaints made by its spokesmen at lack of public 
response and repeated attempts made on the life of its sponsors, 
including Déat himself, are indications that it never achieved 
any measure of popular success. Dé@at was believed to have . 
small middle-class following. The great majority of Trade-Unionists 
early called the bluff of his claim to their support, and more 
recently some of his Neo-Socialist supporters seceded. The R.N.P. 
was to some extent absorbed in the ‘Anti-Bolshevik Legion of 
Volunteers' founded in Ju&y 1941 (see below Para. 22), but staged 
a come=-back in March 1942 with the foundation of the labour 
organisation the ‘Front Social du Travail’ which purported to 
defend the people against the reactionary Vichy Labour Charter. 
The RNP. was organised on a regional and hierarchical basis 
throughout the Occupied Zone and had representatives for the Un- 
occupied Zone and North Africa, but its plans Lo extend its activities 
there were never realised, 


Poriot and the Parti Populaire Frangé S 
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9 Although his programme coincided with’ éa: ‘as on Many essential 
_points, Jacques Doriot's ‘Parti Populaire Frangais' had a different 
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of the French Communist Party. In June 193l he was excluded from the 
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Ristory and catered for a different public. Doriot himself was 
appointed General Secretary of the ‘Jeunesse Communiste' in 1923, 

was elected Communist Deputy for Saint-Denis in 192) and later became 
a member of the Central Council of the Comintern and a representative 


Communi st Party but continued in the Chamber as a dissident Communist. 
Hige failed in the Parliamentary elections of 1936 and in 1937 was 
dismissed from his office of Mayor of Saint-Denis, which he had held 
Since 1931. In June 1936 he founded his new party the 'Parti 
Populaire Frangais', which a year later (1937) claimed to have 
200,000 members and ran a daily La Liberté and a weekly paper 


Emancipation Nationale. 
10. In 1936 Doriot based his programme on anti-Communism; the same 
Slogan served him well in the post-Armistice period, especially after 


the German attack upon Russia in June 1941, which gave him the oppor- 


tunity of putting his words into action (see below Para. 22). Déat's 
Slogans - anti-Gaullism, anti-Bolshevism, anti-Semitisn, anti~Masonism, 
anti-capitalism, anti-Parliamentarianism - recur in Doriot's vocabulary 
but his anti-Semitism, anti-Masonism and anti-Parliamentarianism are 
mach more violent and his programme a still closer approximation to 
Nazism. Déat's anti-clericalism is absent from the P.P.F. Doriot 
as an anti-Bolshevik 'Crusader' ingratiated himself with the aged 
Rector of the Catholic Institute in Paris, Cardinal Baudrillart, and 
enlisted his support for the ‘Crusade’. 
lle Doriot, like Déat, attributed the failure to establish the 
Single Party at Vichy to the opposition of a monarchist faction, but. 
his P.P.F. was not, like Déat's R.N.P., originally an opposition 
party. He organised the P.P.F. in the Occupied Zone, running first 
a weekly (La Vie Nationale) and then a daily paper (Le Cri du Peu . 


in Paris; he was careful, however, to keep a footing in the Un- 
occupied Zone, organising inside the Vichy framework, avoiding 
attacks upon Pétain and proclaiming himself a ‘Marshal's man'. His 


book Je Suis un Homme du Maréchal appeared early in 1941. It was 
even several times reported in the early Vichy period that Doriot 
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had been offered, but had refused, posts in the Government. In 
January 1941 he was appointed a member of the Vichy National Council 


and sent representatives to try to influence the short-lived Vichy 
"Comité de Rassemblement pour la Révolution Nationale’. Doriot held 
several party congresses in the Unoccupied Zone, where, in deference 
to the suspen6ion of political parties pronounced by Pétain.on the 
12th August 1941, the P.P.F. was renamed ‘Mouvement Populaire 
Frangais', and he organised there his youth movement the ‘Union 
Populaire de la Jeunesse Frangaise' and study circles, the 'Cercles 
Populaires Frangais'. His supporters ran two weekly papers, 
Emancipation Nationale and Réalités (formerly Midi-Libre), at 
Marseilles which was the P.P.F. stronghold in Unoccupied France. He 
also had facilities for his party in French North Africa, where he 
stirred up anti-Semitism among Moslems. In Algeria the P.P.F. was 
reported to have between 5,000 and 10,000 members, and it ran a daily 
paper the Echo a@'Oran and a weekly Le Pionnier at Algiers. Doriot 


was received by Darlan at Vichy in January 1942 and had contacts 

with Vichy Government circles (e.g. Paul Marion, Admiral Platon, 
Benoist-Méchin, Abel Bonnard). 

12. Doriot, again like Déat, took credit for having brought Laval 
back to power in April 194.2 but was reported afterwards to have been 
resentful at not having been included by Laval in the new Government. 
It is certain, at any rate, that Doriot after that date began to con- 
solidate his forces, uniting, for example, all his youth movements into 
one movement the ‘Jeunesses Populaires Frangaises’ in May 1942. In 
June 1942 Laval forbade Doriot to hold political meetings in the Un- 
occupied Zone, forbade the arming of his storm-troopers and arrested 
numbers of his followers. Early in August 1942 there were rumours of 


an impending Doriotist ‘coup d'état’ at Vichy. The story that Doriot 
had announced his intention of seizing power ‘without the Marshal or 
against him’ on the 15th October, was widely current, and colour was 
given to it by the solemn swearing-in at the end of August and the . 
beginning of September 1942 of Doriot's ‘service a'orare' (shock-troop 


‘companies of 100 men each) in the larger towns of both Occupied and 
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‘Unoccupied Zones. Laval's dismissal of the Doriotist Secretary of | 


‘State, Benoist-Méchin, in September 1942 was a well-timed counter- 
move by which he safeguarded his own position. 

13e The P.P.F. is more highly organised than Déat's R.N.P.; it is 
known ‘to be subsidised by German funds and provided with German arms. 
A Swiss report stated in November 1942 that it numbered 300,000 men 
in France and North Africa. Its action, apart #Pom Serving as an 
indirect instrument of German pressure upon Laval, has. been confined 
in France to Jew-baiting and beating-up of pro-Allied elements on a 
comparatively small scale, but the murder of the Socialist ex-Minister 
of the Interior Marx Dormoy was also laid at its door. The action 
of the P.P.F. against the Allies in North Africa (see below Para. 31) 
Showed how it would act given the opportunity. Although, as minority 
collaborationist groups go, the P.P.F. has a comparatively large fol- 
lowing, it draws its rankers from the criminal underworld and the bru- 
tality of its methods has made it uhiversally detested. Repeated 
attempts were made on the life of Doriot himself, many P.P.F. district 
head=-quarters and offices were blown up and several high-ranking party 


members, including the editor of the Paris daily Cri du Peuple, 


were assassinated. 


Joint Action and Rivalries in the Occupied Zone 
lie It might have been expected that, if it was not possible to set 


up a Single Party for the whole of France, the collaborationist 
bodies of the Occupied Zone would join forces. In spite of repeated | 


efforts, however, no Single Party was set up in the Occupied Zone, 
This was largely due to the rivalry between the two largest of these 
bodies, the R.N.P. and the P.P.F., to one or other of which the 
smaller bodies - Eugéne Deloncle's ‘Mouvement Social Révolutionnaire' 
(a reconstitution of the pre-Armistice 'Cagoulards'), Bucard's 
'Prancistes' (a resurrected Fascist league dissolved in 1936) and 
the new ‘Ligue Francaise’ of Costantini, to mention only the better 
mM, - gave their support. All the 'collaborationist' party- 


leaders supported the formation of, and several took. an active part 


~ in, the ‘Legion of Anti-Bolshevik Volunteers’ (see below: Pare. 22), 
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‘founded in July 1941 to fight against Russia, the majority of them also 
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being signatories of the Anti-Bolshevik Manifesto of July 1941; their 
co-operation did not, however, go very deep. Doriot had early 4 
expressed suspicion of Déat's R.N.P., alleging that it was a 
collection of former Freemasons’. in November 194.2 he finally 
refused to associate the P.P.F. With the ‘National Revolutionary 


Front’ set up Déat, as a ‘Co-ordinating Committee for the Single 


Party’, in September 192. 


Vichy Organisations: the ‘Armistice Army', the ‘Légion Francaise’ 
| she 5,0.L., and the Tricolour Legion 


l5e The so-called Vichy ‘Army of the Armistice’, because it was not 


the traditional conscript Army of France but a professional ‘armée 
de métier', an army of volunteers recruited by Vichy, deserves 
inclusion among ‘new political forces’. In August 1940 the Armistice 
Commissions fixed its total strength at not more than 94,200 men of 
all ranks including 4 per cent officers and 16 per cent N.C.0.s. 
After Mers-el-Kébir (Oran), an additional 15,000 men were conceded 
for A.A. duties. The Armistice Army was reported never to have 
reached its full quota, but an official Vichy statement in April 
1942 put its total strength at 90,000 men. [me creator of the 
Armistice Army, General Huntziger, Minister-Secretary of State for 
War and Commanderein=-Chief of the Land Forces, was killed in a 
plane-crash in November 1941, but he left his stamp upon the new 
Army. It was revealed after his death that General Huntziger 


himself had publicly expressed his hope for an Allied victory, and 


| 
the Army which he built up, although re-organised by Admiral Darlan, 
was little altered after his death. It maintained a high morale and 
was nationalist in the best sense (see also below, Para. 31); it | 
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‘loyalty to the Marshal’, to whom an oath was taken. a / 


was however necessarily, under the circumstances, built up round 


16. The largest Vichy organisation was the ‘Légion Frangaise des 


Combattants' created by a Law of 29th August 1940, which dissolved 


all the existing war veterans’ associations, with the exception of 


certain local or regimental associations, as the sole war veterans’ 


association to include all holders of the ‘carte du combattant' 
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so (i.e. ex=servicemen of 1914-1918, of 1870, of colonial expeditions 
a and @11 those who had been on active service at any time) and all men 

who had served for three months in a fighting unit in this war. The 
Legion assumed control of the property of-all the former associations. 
The’ BA@ion Frangaisedes Combattants' was not only the largest, but, 
in virtue of the fact that it was restricted to Unoccupied France, 
the Vichy Empire and Vichy-minded Frenchmen in neutral countries 
(Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, and, before their entry into 
the war, the United States and several Latin American countries), 
was also the most characteristic Vichy organisation. 
17- Although attempts had been made, after the last war, to group 
together all ex-servicemen in one great organisation, powerful sepa- 
rate organisations of different political colours (e.g. the Right- 
wing ‘Union Nationale des Combattants' and the moderate Radical 
‘Union Fédérale des Combattants') grew up. The Vichy Legion at the 
time of its creation represented itself as being a new attempt to 
unite all French ex=-servicemen in one body, for their mutual benefit 
and in the service of France; one of the tasks originally assigned to 
the Legion was, however, ‘to secure the collaboration of ex-servicemen 
in the work of the Government within the Communal, Departmental, 


Provincial and National framework’. As time passed.less and less 


stress was laid on the 'mystique ancien combattant' and more and 


more (e.g. circulars of 26th February and 30th April 1941) on the 


Legion's duty of collaboration with the Government, until, in his 
speech of 12th August 1941, in the course of which he announced the 
Suspension of all political parties and groups in the Unoccupied 
Zone, Pétain described the Legion as ‘the best instrument of the 
National Revolution in the Unoccupied Zone’. The scope of the Legion, 
which had already been extended to include ‘Friends of the Legion’ 
(February, 1941) and a ‘Légion des Jeunes’, was further enlarged, at 
the end of August 1941, to include 'Volunteers of the National 
Revolution’ and was renamed ‘Légion Frangaise des Combattants et 

des Volontaires de la Révolution Nationale’. As a result of this 


extension, although combatant Legionaries and -'Volunteers' remained 
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distinct, the former keeping two-thirds of the key=-posts in their 


own hands and a severe selective method being followed for the 
incorporation of volunteers, the Legion at this stage approximated 
to a Vichy ‘Single Party' with a nucleus of ex-servicemen. In 


theory the Legion had been open to all ex-servicemen, but in fact, 


owing to its initial organisation ‘from above', all candidates for 


admission had to be vouched for by two sponsors, who were themselves 
Legionaries; all officials were nominated and not elected. The 
Legion was organised on a regional basis, the Departmental Unions 
grouping together ‘Sections Cantonales' which in their turn were 
subdivided into ‘Sections Ocdiiiaetes' : big towns were divided into 
sections for each ward ('arrondissement') and there were even street 
and house-leaders. At the top of the Legion hierarchy was its 
President, Marshal Pétain, to whose person Legionaries regarded them- 
selves as being bound by oath. 

18. The Legion ran several papers, the official monthly organ Le 


Légionnaire (with special editions for each Departmental Union), the 


monthly illustrated La Légion and the Legion Almanach. It relayed 
daily broadcasts over the State network. A training-centre, the 
‘Institut National de Formation Légionnaire', was set up at Vichy 

in January 194.2, local branches of which were established in other 
large centres. Legion factory groups were formed about the same 

time to conduct propaganda in favour of the Vichy Labour Charter 

(see alsobelow Para. 19). A new Legion youth movement ‘Jeune Légion’ 
came into existence in October 1942. 

19. The figures for membership of the Legion derive from Legion pub- 
lications and cannot be verified, but, if their accuracy is uncertain, 
they at least provide evidence of the Legion's varying fortunes during 
the Vichy period. In January 1941 the Legion was reported to number 
402,000, at the end of February, 652,000, and at the end of August 
1941, 1,200,000, at which date the ‘Friends of the Legion' numbered 
400,000. In August 1942 the total membérship was reported to be 


1,600,000, i.e. no increase was claimed on the total (Legionaries iaké | 


taken together with ‘Friends of the Legion') of a year earlier. It 
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‘was noticeable that the Legion figures leapt up during the period 


when Laval was out of office and when its President Pétain, 

rightly or wrongly, was widely believed to represent resistance 

to German demands. Figures remained stationary during Darlan's 

ascendancy and for some time after Laval's return to power, and after 
| that, although exact figures are not available, were reliably reported 

steadily to have declined. Although always predominantly Right-wing, 

the Legion was reported to have (unwittingly) admitted a certain num- 

ber of Communists into its ranks; its appeal was patriotic, its 

propaganda consistently nationalistic with an ‘Action Frangaise' 

flavour, and its slogan was ‘Pensez et agissez frangais'. There 


was evidence, however, that the Legion was viewed with suspicion by 


the public as the potential instrument for a ‘White Terror'. 
‘Co-operation with the Government’ came to mean informing, pure and 
Simple. The younger ex-servicemen were slow to join its ranks and 


the Legion's attempts to obtain working-class support (e.g. the 


Legion Labour Congress of May 1942) were unsuccessful. The Vichy 
Administration itself was often non-co-operative or definitely hostile. 


20. <Anti-Masonic, anti-Parliamentarian, anti-Communist, anti- 


Semitic, anti-capitalist although the Legion's propaganda was, it was 
never regarded as politically reliable by the Occupying authorities, / 
who forbade its activities in the Occupied Zone, where they ee 
'collaborationist' skeletons of the pre-Armistice ex-servicemen's 


organisations. Déat in the Paris OEuvre frequently expressed 


suspicions of the Legion, describing it as ‘attentiste’ and 'revan- | 
chard', while Doriot was openly hostile. Soon after his return to 


power in April 194.2 Laval, after a first attempt to conciliate the | 


Legion, re-organised it (June 194.2), appointing his own men to ' 
key=positions and eliminating the patriotic General-Director Frangois 
Valentin. Laval tightened his grip on the Legionstill further in 
October 194.2, reducing the powers of ‘regional leaders’ and 

abolishing altogether the ‘National Goun@il of the Legion’ set up 

in February 194.2, which, if it was no more than an advisory body, 
included some well-known and respected names. (For the further 


weakening of the 'Légion Frangaise' since total occupation see Para.3l 
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21. As the star of the ‘Légion Frangaise' waned the Legion uniformed 
and armed police-force ‘Service d'Ordre Légionnaire' (S.0.L.) was on 
the ascendant. Although it was founded by the ex-Cagoulard militant 
of the Right, Joseph Darnand, in his own Departmental Union of the 


'Légion Frangaise' (the Alpes-Maritimes) in October 190, the 
existence of the S.0.L. was not officially announced until the 
appointment of Darnand as its General Inspector in January 1942, after 
which date ceremonies of investiture were held at different centres 
in the Unoccupied Zone and in North Africa. The S.0.L. was put 
directly under Laval's control when he returned to power in April 
1942 and was steadily built up by him until in November 1942 it was 
stated by Darnand to number 52,000 men, Although recruited from 
members of the ‘Légion Frangaise’ between the ages of 20 and “5, 

the S.0.L.-, as distinct from the parent bodys was definitely committed 
to ‘collaboration' with Germany. In its internal programme also the . 
Se-O.L. went further than the Legion proper, proclaiming its 

readiness to resist by force any attempt to bring back the former ré- 
gime. As opposed to Déat's ‘Left-wing’ collaborationism, the S.0.L. 
represented Extreme Right-wing collaboration (see also below Para. 31). 
22. The small ‘Anti-Bolshevik Legion of Volunteers’, constituted 

in July 1941 (see above Para. 15), was not officially sponsored 

by Vichy, although Pétain was indudd in November 1941 to send a 
message of support to its commanding officer. The Anti-Bolshevik 
Volunteers wore German uniform and took an oath of loyalty to 

Hitler. They never numbered more than 5,000 men. Under a new name, 
the 'Tricolour Legion', the Anti-Bolshevik Legion was reorganised in 
June 1942, several members of the Vichy Government taking office 

on its ‘Committee of Honour’, and a link being provided with the 

Vichy 'Légion Frangaise'. Its new name ‘Tricolour Legion’ and the 
announcement that it would be used ‘wherever French interests are 

at stake’ indicated its widened basis and more official national 
status. Laval himself became its leaetiey. President in August 194.2. 
Figures are not available, but it would appear that the Tricolour 


Legion fared no better than its predecessor; moreover it was again 
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‘ nobbled by Doriotists, who were strongly represented in the old 
Anti-Bolshevik Legion. At the time of the rumoured Doriotist plot 
(see above Para. 12) Laval got rid of its President the Doriotist 
Benoist-Méchin, and the Tricolour Legion was dissolved in Jenuary 
1943 (see below Para. 31). The ola Anti-Bolshevik Legion was revived 
and was given a new lease of life, being ‘recognized as of public 
utility’ in February 193. 

Youth Movements 
25~e The controversy which raged between rival collaborationist 
groups inside the Occupied Zone and between Paris and Vichy, about the 
formation of a ‘Single Party', had as its corollary the conflict about 
a ‘Single Youth Movement’ advocated by Paris (again internecine feuds 
in the Occupied Zone prevented the achievement of unity) and opposed 
by Vichy. Pétain in his speech of 13th August 1940 had declared 
that all the existing youth movements would be maintained and that 
their individuality would be respected. Opposition to the formation 
of a single youth movement was expressed by different Government 
Spokesmen, very forcibly by the Catholic hierarchy, in its Declaration 
of July 1941 /Note: see paper on the ‘Catholic Church in France since 
the Armistice’ RR V/5/iv/, and again as late as March 1942 by Pétain, 
who declared that there was no question of setting-up a ‘State 
youth movement’. During the Vichy period the existing youth move- 
ments, except those attached to the former political parties of the 
Left, were in fact maintained in the Unocoupied zone and no single 
State youth movement was set up. Even after two years of the Vichy 
régime, end great increases in membership of the vobuntary organi- 
sations, only about 15 per cent of the youth of France (allowing for 
Vichy's limitation to the Unoccupied Zone) belonged to any organised 
youth movement. <':. : | 
oh. Of the already existing youth mo¥ements the different Scout 
movements (Catholic, Protentent and non=-denominational) and the 
different branches of the ‘Association Catholique de Jeunesse Fran- 
gaise' (Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne' - J.0.Ce, Jeunesse Agricole 
Chrétienne' - J.A.C., ‘Jeunesse Ebudtaite Chrétienne' - J-E.C. 
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in the Unoccupied Zone. The Scouts, unified in 1940 under one Chief 


- lh Ladi 
‘Jeunesse Maritime Chrétienne' - J.M.C., Jeunesse Indépendante 


Chrétienne’ ~- J,1.C., and their feminine counterparts), all forbidden 


but existing clandestinely in the Occupied Zone, developed considerab 


Scout but preserving their autonomy, were reported to number 115,000 
in the’ Unoccupied Zone and were estimated at between 300,000 and 
400, 000 in France as a whole. The Jewish Scouts also fora 


considerable time publicly, and later clandestinely, preserved their 


organisation. An estimate of 450,000 members for the Unoccupied Zone 
alone was given for the ‘Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne'’ (young ’ 
Catholic industrial workers), and, even if this figure was optimistic, 
this organisation certainly greatly increased in strength. The 


‘Comité Protestant de la Jeunesse’, the Protestant equivalent of the 


A.CoJde-F. had a following of 25,000. The small but influential ‘Equipe 


Sociales’ continued their activities in the Unoccupied Zone, as did 
the Catholic and Protestant student bodies. The pre-war Youth 
Hostel movement, which was generally Left-wing, was taken over by 
both Paris and Vichy, the Germans in March 1942 permitting the re- 
opening in the Occupied Zone of the ‘Centres Lafques de la Jeunesse 
Francaise’, which began pseudo Left-wing ‘New Europe’ propaganda, 


while Vichy re-organised the Youth Hostels of the Unoccupied Zone in 


the ‘Association des Auberges Frengeises de la Jeunesse’, open to all 
members of recognised movements and to the recognised hostel-users, 


the 'Camarades de la Route’. 


25. The already existing youth movements to a great extent providegd 
the cadres of the new post-Armistice movements, staffed the Secreta- 
riat-General for Youth founded in July 1940, the network of training 
schools, national and regional, the ‘Formation des Jeunes’ orggnisa- 
tion, the youth-centres; and they provided the regional 'Délégués a 
la Jeunesse’. They provided not only the cadres but the general 
temper, their influerice being particularly strong in the National 
Training School for Youth Leaders, the ‘Ecole Nationale des Cadres 


Sup6rieurs de la Jeunesse’ at Uriage near Grenoble in the Unoccupied” : 
gone, through which all youth-leaders passed (see below Paras. 29- — 
31). The only Vich¥+sponsored youth organisations active in the 
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™* Gecupied as well as in the Unoccupied Zone were two purely 


functional organisations, the ‘Centres of Young Workers' both urban 
end ‘rural, for the training of unemployed youths between 1 and 21, 
and the ‘Service Civique Rural', a voluntary organisation of harvest- 
helpers aged between 17 and:2l. It is not clear what control, 
‘presumably little, was exercised on Vichy over the National Training 
School for Youth Leaders in the Occupied Zone at La Chapelle-en- 
serval near Paris. ‘The nerve-centre was in any case at Uriage. 

26. The only compulsory youth organisation, set up by Vichy, the 
‘Chantiers de la Jeunesse’ was restricted to the Unoccupied Zone. 

The 'Chantiers', or youth labour camps, were originally created under 
General Weygand's inspiration, to absorb and to occupy the 100,000 
men of 20 called up on 8th and 9th June 1940, and due under the 
Armistice terms to be demobilised on lst August 1940. By the 

Law of 18th January 1941 the ‘Chantiers' became a permanent ia 
calling up, at intervals of kiwmonths for a period of 8 months ' 
compulsory service, every young Frenchman as he reached the age of 20. 
There were 46 'groupements' (of between 2,000 and 2,500 men) and 2 
'‘Chantiers de Jeunesse de la Marine’ in Unoccupied France and in 
North Africa 6 'groupements' (Morocco 1, Algeria 3, Tunisia 2) and 

1 'Chantier Maritime’. The men of the 'Chantiers', who camped in group 
in isolated districts, were employed in public works, forestry, 
road-building, and harvesting. Conscription for military service not | 


being permitted under the Armistice terms, the ‘Chantiers', though 


not, of course, officially, provided a substitute for it with intensiy 
physical training and military discipline. Many of the camp-leaders 


were demobilised officers on the active or reserve list. The 


military potentialities of the 'Chantiers’ became obvious at the 
time of the Allied North African lend@ifigs Zsee below, Para. 317. 


Alpine training in a disguiged form was given by the ‘Jeunesse et 
Montagne' movement (about 2,000 strong and originally composed of 
demobilised airmen); this recruited volunteers between the ages of 


| 
18 and 22 for a period of 8 months’ training and gave exemption from 


the call-up for the 'Chantiers de la Jeunesse’. 
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27-. The ‘Compagnons de France’ founded in Unoceupied France in July 


1940 was a voluntary organisation retognised and encouraged by the 
Vichy Government but not a State orcanisation. It aimed at attrace 


ting into its ranks some of the unorganised 75 per cent of French youth 
and was reported to be the most successful and the most popular of the 
new organisations although not numerically very impressive - 40,000 

of whom 10,000 were full-time ‘'compagnons autonomes' and 30,000 were 
spare-time adherents - ‘compagnons de cité'. The ‘autonomous’ 
companies, grouping young men, unemployed, refugees or volunteers 
between the ages of 16 and 30, undertook work and lived unaed conditior 
Similar to those of the ‘'Chantiers', while the 'compagnons de cité' 
worked on scouting lines. The movement's newspaper Comipagnons was 
stated to be widely read by non-members. It also ran a ‘bulletin 


des cadres’ Métier de Chef. There were ‘Compagnons' in Corsica, 


Tunisia and Algeria as well as in Unoccupied France. In April 1941 
the Compagnons were merged with the pre-war ‘Jeunesse de 1'Empire 
Frangais’ associated with M. Mandel, and although the movement was 
officially non=-party and interdenominational it had connections with 
the ‘Catholic Left' (see also below Para. 31). 

28. The ‘Jeune France’ group, which was founded at the end of 190 
to promote 'collective cultural and artistic activities’ and which 
trained companies of itinerant players and staged large-scale 
dramatic performances on public occasions, was dissolved by Vichy 
in July 1942 as politically undesirable. 

29. It was natural that the continuing pre-Armistice youth 
movements, which were under regulary fire from the Paris Press and 
whose very existence was constantly threatened during the Vichy 
period, @hould become centres of resistance to Franco-German 
‘collaboration’. This was known to be true especially of the 
Scouts and the different Christian youth movements, notably the 
JeQeGe Those who felt that they could best serve France by 
perttelsetins in immediate reconstruction put much goodwill into 


the new youth movements, and patriotic devotion into the Uriage 
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+ training-school, whose Christian 'perfonalist’ philosophy 


necessarily conflicted with Hitlerism. The new 'Compagnons de 
France soon too became a focus of résistance, sometimes avowedly 
Geullist. The men of the 'Chantiers', being conscripted and not 
recruited, came from all political backgrounds, and there was 
considerable variation between cap and camp, but there is proof that 
they took their patriotic training seriously and put it into practice 
when the opportunity offered (see below Para. 31). One new youth- 
movement in Unoccupied France, the ‘Jeunesse de France et d'Outre- 
Mer' founded in January 1941, eventually recognised but not 
originally sponsored by the Secretariat-General for Youth, was 
definitely committed to ‘collaboration’ and had connections with the 
extremist elements in the ‘Légion Frangaise’. In July 1941 it 


claimed 20,000 members. An attempt by the collaborationist Assistant- 
Secretary-General for Youth, Pelorson, in July 1942 to set up 
'Equipes Nationales', a voluntary ‘civic service’ with mobile teams 
of young workers, organised on a national basis, did not appear to 
have met with any success. Doriot's U.P.J.F., later grouped 
together as the J.P.F. (see above Para. 12), were not, of course, 
sponsored by Vichy but had until Laval's ban of June 1942 the freedom 
of the Unoccupied Zone. Another Fascist movement, the ‘Jeunesse 
Franciste', was not recognised by the Vichy Secretariat General until 
after the total occupation (December 1942). 


After the North African Landings and Total Occupation of France. 
30. The Allied Landings in North Africa and the subsequent total 


occupation of France by Germany in November 1942 were followed by 
the dissolution or neutralisation of several of the ‘resisting’ 
movements in the former Unoccupied Zone and the promotion of 
‘collaborating’ elements, and conversely in North Africa by the y 
dissolution of collaborationist or doubtful organisations while the” | 
resisting elements co-operated with the Allies. 
31- Some of the units of’ the Armistice Army offered resistance to y 
the German forces as they marched into the Unoccupied Zone and Hitler ; 
took this resistance as one excuse for demobilising not only the | 
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Army but all the Armed Forces at the end of November. The North < 
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African Army , érganised by Weygand, which followed General Giraud's 


lead, had had the same loyalties as the Armistice Army (see above 
Para. 17), a circumstance which provided problems for the Allies in 


‘North Africa. In France itself/ former members of the Armistice Army 


provided the nucleus of the armed resistance groups in the mountains 
— : 


of Haute-Savoie in March 1943. Other/demobilised members were among 


Alsatians and Lorrainers who were conscripted by the Germans, but 
whose oath to Pétain (so the Germans complained) was being exploited 
to undermine the new allegiance imposed upon them. The 'Légion 
Frangaise’, in spite of its claims, re-stated after the Occupation, 
to be the ‘best instrument of the National Revolution’, found its 
powers considerably reduced in January 1943, became little more than 
an organisation for prisoners’ relief, and was largely superseded by 
the 5.0.Le In North Africa General Giraud, after having re-organised 
the ‘Légion Frangaise’ under his own presidency in March 19443, 
dissolved it altogether in May, and replaced it by a non-political 
mutual aid organisation of which remains a single body of the type of 
the British Legion. Doriotists fought against the Allies and 


generally impeded the Allied war-effort in North Africa. The 5.0.L. 


was dissolved in North Africa; but, after having given proof of its 
devotion to ‘collaboration’ and the Axis cause by its prolonged resis- 
tance to the Allied landings, it was made completely independent of 
the 'Légion Frangaise' in January 1943 and reconstituted by Vichy 


at the end of that month as Laval's 'Milice Frangaise’. Note; 


The Milice Frangaise is distinct from Déat's 'Milice Révolutionnaire 
Nationale' set up by Déat in the Occupied Zone at the same time. 

The new 'Milice Frangaise’ was given as its training centre Uriage, 
which had formerly housed the ‘Ecole Nationale des Cadres' (see 

above Para. 27) disbanded in January 1943. Laval in March 1943 took 
over direct control of the 'Chantiers de la Jeunesse’ in France, among 
whom there was unrest after the Allied landings and the co-operation 
of the North African ‘Chantiers' with the Allies. The ‘'Chantiers’ 

in North Africa were incorporated in the French North African Army 

and the 'Compagnons de France’ were called upon by General Giraud to 


undertake duties with the Armies. 
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SURVEY OF ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS. 


PART 2.(') 


ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS 1918-1940. 
SUMMARY. 


1. Introduction—The close association between the two Powers in the 
inter-war period was not due to deliberate policy on either side. It was the 
result of the abstention of other Powers which threw upon Great Britain and 
France the chief responsibility for maintaining the peace settlement and 
directing the activities of the League of Nations. Though this major interest 
held them together till June 1940, temperamental differences and disagreements 
over policy caused constant difficulties and a number of sharp crises during the 
period (para. 1). 

2. The Peace Conference.—The first of these occurred at the Peace 
Conference when the French objective of military security clashed with the 
British desire to re-establish ees crm prosperity. Forced to choose between 
military security at the cost of political isolation and close political relations 
with Great Britain and the United States, M. Clemenceau chose the latter 
(paras. 2-9). 

3. The First Estrangement.—In January 1920 M. Clemenceau lost power, 
and soon afterwards the projected tripartite Treaty fell to the ground, and 
French relations with Great Britain became strained. The first open divergence 
between French and British policy towards Germany occurred over the sending 
of German troops into the Rhineland in March 1920. -. There was also constant 
divergence over Reparations policy culminating in the French occupation of 
the Ruhr, contrary to British wishes, in January 1923 (paras. 10-11). 

4. The Search for Security : 1921-1935——Changes of Government in both 
countries led to an improvement in mutual relations in 1924, and the French 
now devoted their efforts to meeting their security requirements through the 
League of Nations, direct negotiations for an Anglo-French security pact 
undertaken in January 1922 having failed. The French objective at Geneva 
was to win British assent to a ‘‘ strong’’ interpretation of the Sanctions Article 
of the Covenant, or, failing that, to secure the adoption of an additional treaty 
embodying a more definite security obligation. The British contention was 
that the Covenant provided adequate security and that priority should be given 
to disarmament. After successive British Governments had rejected the Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance and the Geneva Protocol, both drawn up under French 
inspiration, agreement was finally reached in 1925 with the Locarno Agree- 
ments under which Britain guaranteed France, Belgium, and Germany against 
unprovoked aggression. But the placing of Germany on the same footing as 
France deprived the guarantee of much of its psychological value for the French 
and further efforts, on the lines of the Geneva Protocol, were made by them at 
the Preparatory Committee for the Disarmament Conference and in the Con- 
ference itself (paras. 12-37). - rate 

5. The Italo-Ethiopian Conflict—In 1935, however, the Italo-Abyssinian 
dispute led to a sudden reversal of réles: it was Great Britain who was now 


anxious for a “‘strong’’ interpretation of the Covenant whilst the French 


(1) Part 1, Anglo-French Relations up to 1918: See Foreign Office Print. “France.” 
May 17, Section 1. ! | ) 


Part 8, Angio-French Relations since the Franco-German Armistice of J 
Foreign Office Print ‘‘ France,’’ May 17, Section 3. of Yune, 1940: See 
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Government, who had been disagreeably surprised by the conclusion, in June 
1935, of an Anglo-German naval agreement, were reluctant to antagonise Italy. 
They made use of the opportunity to secure British agreement to a redefinjtion 
of the obligations incumbent under Article XVI of the Covenant; but the failure 
of the sanctions employed against Italy involved the League in discredit and 
marked the virtual end of Anglo-French co-operation at Geneva (paras 38-41). 

6. The Alliance:—Meanwhile, as the power of Germany increased after the 
withdrawal of French troops‘from the Rhineland in 1930 and its reoccupation 
by German troops in 1936, France had no alternative but to follow in the wake 
of British policy. The two Powers acted together throughout. the Spanish civil 
war (1936-9) in the Czechoslovak crisis, leading up to the Munich Agreement 
(1938), and in the diplomatic exchanges culminating in the declaration of war 
against Germany on the 3rd September, 1939. Their alliance was cemented by 
a Financial Agreement in December 1939, and, in March 1940, by an agreement 
that neither side should make a separate armistice or peace (paras 42-47). 

7. The Rupture of the Alliance—In June 1940 the French Government 
asked to be released from this obligation. The British Government refused 
their consent but made an offer of Anglo-French Union. This was rejected, and 


a new French Government proceeded to conclude separate armistices with 
Germany and Italy (para. 48). 


ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS 1918-1940. 


Introduction. 


1. The end of the war of 1914-18 left France and Britain without any 
tie of mutual obligation. They had not been allied before 1914, and the terms 
of the agreement made during the war were fulfilled when they laid down their 
arms together. The close and particular association of the two States during 
the inter-war period, culminating in their entry together into the Second World 
War, was not due to deliberate policy on the part of either State. It resulted 


from the prevailing conditions in Europe and from the withdrawal of the United 
States from an active interest in European affairs. 


The Peace Conference. 
The French Need for Security. 


2. The situation which French statesmen had to face in 1919 was, in its 
main outline, very simple. France was a nation of 40 million which had 
suffered three invasions in little over a century, two of them within livin 
memory. Mery was a nation of 60 million with a higher birthrate. France 
had, indeed, laid Germany prostrate for the moment: but she had done so onl 


{0 


with the help of Britain and the United States—not to speak of the odie | 


Allies : and she knew that she could not face a repetition of the ordeal. 


3. In these circumstances, her policy was clearly indicated. It was 
two-fold. First to capitalise her victory os safeguarding herself, once and 
for all, against the danger of a new attack. Second, to'make her association 
with the two English-speaking Powers as close and as permanent as possible. 
These were the twin objectives of M. Clemenceau. For attaining the second 
he had the advantage of a personal knowledge of both the United States and 


Great Britain which was rare among French public men of the iod 
as the authority derived from his war lendereib. ee ee 


The Choice before M. Clemenceau. 


4. But the discussions at the Peace Conference revealed to him that to 
attain both these objectives was beyond the power of French statesmanship. For 
security, as M. Clemenceau and his military advisers understood it, involved 
making the Rhine the strategic frontier of France: and this neither President 
‘Wilson nor Mr. Lloyd George was willing to concede. He therefore found 
himself placed in a dilemma. Should he acquiesce in security arrangements 
which were plainly defective! Or should he use the present military power of 
France to the full, at the risk of forfeiting her association with Britain and 
the United States and exposing her to political isolation? MM: Clemenceau 
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decided to maintain the partnership, but, at the same time, to make the security 
arrangements as effective as possible under the circumstances. Hie obtained 
two concessions which, together, should have made French security as water- 
tight as paper documents could make it. The first was a provision in the Treaty 
for the permanent demilitarisation of Western Germany up to 50 kiloms. 
east of the Rhine. The second was the promise of a joint British-American 
guarantee for the protection of France. Jhis was to embodied in special 
treaties, between France and each of the two Powers. These treaties laid it 
down that the violation of the demilitarised zone should be regarded as a 
‘hostile act against the Powers signatory of the present Treaty.’’ The 
principal clause, however, merely declared that Great Britain and the United 
States would come to the assistance of France in the event of “* any unprovoked 
movement of aggression.’’ ‘The clause certainly gave the Guaranteeing Powers 
the right to treat the violation of the demilitarised zone as a casus federis: 


but it would not seem to have imposed upon them the obligation of sO. 


regarding it. 


OA 
The French Position after March 1920. Zz a," | 
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5. On the 19th March, 1920, the United States Senate finally rejected the 
Treaty of Versailles, and the projected additional Treaty of Guarantee fell to 
the ground with it. His Majesty's Government had already made it clear, in 
November 1919, after the first adverse vote in the United States Senate, that 
they intended to take advantage of the clause in the Anglo-French Guarantee 
Treaty which made the obligation under it dependent on American participation 
in the security scheme. Thus, by the spring of 1920, France had fallen between 
two stools. She had failed to secure the strategic frontier which she regarded 
as the natural fruit of her victory, and the pledge which she had obtained in 
exchange for it had not been honoured. 

6. Nevertheless, since the choice she had made at the Peace Conference 
was irrevocable, she could not abandon the policy of partnership : and, now that 
the United States had retired from the European scene, she had no alternative 
but to maintain close relations with Great Britain. Thus it was that the 

eculiar Anglo-French association of the inter-war period came into being. 
This association passed through a number of phases, some cordial, others 
markedly less so. The relations between Lord Curzon and M. Poincaré, and 
between Sir John Simon and M. Barthou were not quite of the same kind as 
those between Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and M. Herriot, or between Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and M. Briand. But one thread runs through them all during the 
sixteen years until March 1936. French statesmen, irrespective of party, were 
ceaselessly endeavouring to recover the ground lost at the Peace Conference and 
to obtain the signature of Great Britain for a watertight security scheme. 


The British Need for Economic Stability. 


7. The situation in which Great Britain found herself in November 1918 
seemed at the time to be as clear-cut as that of the French. She had won an 
overwhelming victory and her pororeaty 9 principal weapon against her—the 
German Navy—was in her power. She had therefore, as was supposed, 
nothing to fear on the score of security. On the other hand, she had strained 
her resources to the uttermost: she had increased her National Debt tenfold : 
some of her foreign markets were lost, others were impoverished. Her principal 
need was to restore her prosperity and to provide employment for her people. 

8. Thus, while the French saw their objectives in terms of political and 
military power, Britain, with her political and military objectives substantially 
attained, conceived hers primarily in economic terms. The stage was thus set 
for a conflict of interests, and this came to a head over the problem of German 
reparations, which poisoned Anglo-French relations throughout the greater part 
of the inter-war period. 


The Reparations Problem. 


9. Had the reparations question been handled with due regard for the 
special interests of France and Great Britain, it need not have proved unmanage- 
pa what made it so was the introduction of complicating factors. In broad 
outline the problem was very simple. The French interest was to recover from 
Germany the funds needed to rebuild the devastated area. The British interest 


was to return as rapidly as possible to normal trading conditions in her old 
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European markets, of which Germany was the chief. The pre-Armisticé 
Convention, which made the Germans liable for ‘‘ all damage done to the civilian 
population of the Allies and their ehcgrbel ’ through enemy action, had it 
been scrupulously adhered to, could have been made to meet both French and 
British requirements: for the sum involved would not have been so large as 
seriously to derange the German economic system. But the General Election 
of December 1918 whetted the British appetite for reparation payments, and 
since British civilians, at home and overseas, had suffered relatively little direct 
damage, the pledges geo to the electorate could not be fulfilled without playin 
fast and loose with the formula and including claims. for pensions an 
separation allowances. An ingenious argument to this effect was put forward 
by General Smuts, who succeeded in convincing President Wilson. As a result 
of the wrangle that ensued when the total had thus been increased to an 
unmanageable size, it was decided to leave the fixing of the total to a special 
body, the Reparations Commission, on which—so Mr. Lloyd George calculated— 
the United States member would have the casting vote. But the abstention of 
the United States ruined this plan, and consequently the Commission became 
a battleground between the British and French conceptions of policy towards 
Germany; for the French, in their search for means to increase their security, 
found the reparation provisions of the Treaty a convenient instrument to that 
end. The deadlock inside the Commission compelled the two Governments to 
occupy themselves almost continuously with the problem. No less than twelve 
special conferences, in which the leading British and French statesmen took 
part, were held on this subject in 1920, 1921, and 1922, until this phase of the 
controversy was closed by the French occupation of the Ruhr in January 1923. 


The First Estrangement. 


The Clash over German Troops in the Rhineland, March 1920, and its 
Consequences. 


10. The Treaty of Versailles came into force on the 10th January, 1920, and 
the future of Anglo-French relations now depended on how it was applied. On 
the 18th January M. Clemenceau fell from power and was succeeded by statesmen, 
first M. Millerand, then M. Poincaré, who had less understanding of Britain 
and felt themselves free to criticise the loopholes in the Treaty. It had been 
M. Clemenceau’s intention to maintain the closest Anglo-French co-operation. 
But the first test was sufficient to show how opinion, on the two sides of the 
Channel, had hardened on opposite lines. On the 19th March, 1920, the German 
Government, with a Social: theinoaratic Premier at their head, asked permission 
to move regular troops into the demilitarised zone in order to maintain public 
order in the Ruhr, where the Communists were causing disturbance. The British 
Government were in favour of granting the request. The French Government, 
on the other hand, saw in it a dangerous precedent. While the matter was still 
under discussion between the two Governments, the Germans, on the 5th April, 
sent 20,000 troops into the Ruhr. Next day the French, without the concurrence, - 
or even the knowledge, of the British Government, occupied Frankfurt and 
Darmstadt. Lord Curzon at once sent for the French Ambassador and informed 
him that the action taken by his Government was “‘ incompatible with that mutual 
understanding and that common action upon which the stability of the alliance 
(sic) and the security of Europe alike depend.’’ M.Cambon was much distressed 
by this démarche, which he described as ‘‘ the most painful and serious ’’ with 
which he had been faced in his twenty-two years as Ambassador. It was a clear 
revelation of the difference between pre-war and post-war Anglo-French relations. 
The Treaty, in giving Great Britain a veto-power over its application, had made 
France dependent upon Great Britain. The French Government duly apologised 
for having acted without British concurrence, and promised that this would not 
occur again. The troops, having restored order, withdrew in May and the 
incident was closed. But the object-lesson remained. 

11. Thus, within a few months of the coming into force of the Treaty, 
France and Britain were estranged. The war-time alliance and the projected 
Treaty of Guarantee had both disappeared. The British view was indeed still, 
as it had been throughout, that French needs were’sufficiently met by the League 
of Nations Covenant, with its guarantee and sanctions clauses. But these were, 
in French eyes, as full of loopholes as the Treaty itself: and moreover, when it 
was clear that the Covenant would not be binding on the United States, it became 
the fixed policy of His Majesty’s Government to interpret its obligations under 
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~ 1t in such a way as to avoid the danger of a conflict with the United States, and 


the possibilities of a difference of opinion, on a major issue, with one or more 
of the overseas Dominions. This last consideration was one which was never 
fully understood in Paris. In addition to this there was the clash of British 
and French policies in the Middle East culminating in the Chanak crisis of 
September 1922, when the withdrawal of the French troops before the Turkish 
advance left the British foree in dangerous isolation; and also the widespread 
tendency in Britain, due to the tradition of the Balance of Power, to take sides 
against the most powerful Continental, State. Thus there was a prospect that 
Anglo-French relations would relapse into the condition of permanent strain 
which had characterised them in the period before 1903. 


The Search for Security: 1921-35. 


12. But to acquiesce in this would have been to play into the hands of 
Germany, and this neither Government was prepared to do. Thus it soon came 
to be recognised, both in London and Paris, that the situation brought about by 
the lapse of the Guarantee Treaty ought not to be allowed to continue—all the 
more so as, in the absence of the United States, it fell to France and Britain 
together to direct the activities of the newly-created League of Nations. The 
first Assembly of the League was held in December 1920 and the second in the 
following September. The Washington Conference on Naval Disarmament and 
the Far ast followed in November. All these gatherings, in particular the last, 
revealed that France had lost ground in ex-Allied and ex-neutral opinion. 
M. Briand, who had himself been in Washington, apprehended the danger of 
isolation and determined to make a fresh approach to Great Britain—the first 
of a long series of similar attempts. 


The Cannes Negotiations: January 1922. 


13. In December 1921 he proposed to replace the lapsed Treaty of Guarantee 
by a defensive alliance against aggression, whether direct or indirect—that is 
to say, in the event of an attack on one of France’s allies in Eastern Europe. 
Mr. tio George countered this at Cannes in the following month with an offer 
of a guarantee of aid in the event of unprovoked German aggression on French 
soil: this, however, was to be part of a complete entente providing for co-opera- 
tion in the economic and financial reconstruction of Europe, including Russia— 
a virtual admission that the Entente had lapsed and that it must be built up again 
from the beginning as in 1903. The ensuing discussions at Cannes led to the 
framing of a draft treaty by which France was promised British support for 
ten years in the event of unprovoked German aggression against the soil of 
France, together with consultation if Germany should take military, naval or 
air measures inconsistent with the Treaty of Versailles, thus partially filling a 
gap which had most unaccountably been left by its framers. But at this stage 

rench opinion turned against M. Briand. M. Poincaré, who succeeded him, 
roposed a bilateral guarantee for thirty years, continuous contact between the 
neral Stafis, and consultation on threats to peace or to the treaty settlement : 
he explained that a unilateral arratigement would be wounding to French self- 
respect and that the development of air-power would be likely to involve a security 
a lem for Great Britain. But, in the atmosphere that prevailed after the 
ashington Conference had improved British relations with the United States, 
the value of a French alliance was not appreciated in Great Britain and the 
discussions were eventually brought to an end by British insistence that 
‘‘outstanding matters’’ including ‘the economic reconstruction of Europe ”’ 
and ‘‘ peace with Turkey’’ must be satisfactorily settled before a defensive 
alliance could be concluded. 


The Search for Security through Geneva. 


14. After this rebuff the French, despairing of London for the time being, 
turned their attention to Geneva. Here they saw an opportunity of approaching 
the problem of their security by the road of disarmament, on which, at the instance 
of the Northern States, supported by an influential section of British public 
option with Lord Robert Cecil (as he then was) as its spokesman, the League 
of Nations was now soenged- If Britain held a veto over the application of 
the Treaty of Versailles, France held a veto over the progress of disarmament. 
Thus originated the oes and complicated Anglo-French discussions which for 
so many years occupied the forefront of the Geneva stage. Their object was to 
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arrive at a bargain in which Great Britain, who had identified herself with the ~- 


cause of disarmament, would make concessions on security whilst France made 
concessions on armaments. 


The Treaty of Mutual Guarantees. 


15. At the League Assembly in September 1922 Lord Robert Cecil, who was 
present as a delegate of South Africa, and the French delegate, M. de Jouvenel, 
together sponsored a Resolution whjch advocated, as a preliminary condition for 
a general system of disarmament, ‘‘ a defensive agreement, open to all countries, 
binding them to provide immediate and effective assistance in accordance with a 
pre-arranged plan.’’ What this involved was a general Treaty, superadded to 
the League Covenant, filling in the gaps which the British framers of that 
document had been careful to leave in its guarantee and sanctions clauses. The 
Resolution having been accepted, the way was paved for the production at the 
Assembly of 1923 of a Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance. This not only 
strengthened the genera] guarantees of the League, but provided that the Council 
of the League should also draw up certain special guarantee treaties for the 
benefit of particularly exposed States. In the event of an outbreak of war the 
Council was, within the space of four days, to determine which State was the 
aggressor, whereupon the defence machinery was to be set in motion, the command 
of the common force being assumed either by the attacked party or by a State 
designated by the Council Recognising that a system of military guarantees 
could not be worked out for the world as a whole, the draft proposed that the 
obligations of assistance should, in principle, apply only in the continent in which 
the aggression occurred—the first introduction of the idea of regional agreements 
in this connexion. 

16. The draft was discussed in the Disarmament Commission of the 
Assembly, where, with Lord Robert Cecil now representing His Majesty’s 
Government, the rival British and French theses were closely argued in public. 
The draft Treaty, thus revised, was then sent to the Governments for their 
observations. Of the twenty-nine replies received. eighteen were favourable 
‘‘in principle,’’ but the response of His Majesty’s Government, now headed by 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, was negative. Particular objection was taken by them 
to the special treaties superimposed on the League system, in which they saw a 
return to the system of alliances which had characterised the decade before 1914. 


The Geneva Protocol. 


17. The responsibility now seemed thrown on His Majesty’s Government 
to put forward a Security-Disarmament scheme of their own and, since the 
Assembly of 1924 found M. Herriot in power in France, there seemed to be a 
prospect that the gulf between the two countries might be bridged. The result 
of the collaboration of their two delegations was the so-called Geneva Protocol. 
Once more recourse was had to the expedient of superimposing a Treaty on to 
the Covenant, but this time in such a way as to preclude the emergence of 
alliances of the pre-1914 type. Definitions of aggression were laid down which 
withdrew from the individual members of the Council a large measure of their 
discretion in judging an emergency situation as a whole and left them with 
little more than the duty of registering a formal verdict. When the Council had 
given its verdict each of the signatory States was obliged ‘‘ to co-operate loyally 
and effectively .... in the degree which its geographical situation and its 
particular situation as regards its armament allow.’’ For those who held the 
‘“ strong ’’ view of the Covenant, this introduced a new element of flexibility. 
But for those who, like His Majesty’s Government, had hitherto taken this 
flexibility for granted, it involved a new commitment. 

18. Shortly after the Assembly a change of Government occurred in Britain. 
The new Foreign Secretary, Mr. Austen Chamberlain (as he then was) made no 
secret of his French sympathies. Nevertheless it fell to him to communicate to 
the League Council His Majesty’s Government’s refusal to accept the 
Geneva Protocol, the principal ground of objection being that, in defining 
and thus increasing British commitments under the Covenant, it involved the 
risk of a conflict with the United States. Mr. Chamberlain was, however, deter- 
mined to find some other way of meeting the French demand for security. His 
first idea was a simple Anglo-French defensive alliance. When this was 
over-ruled in the Cabinet, he fell back on a regional agreement embracing Britain 
France, Belgium, Germany and; eventually, ftaly. ; 
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The Locarno Agreements. 


19. From the point of view of Anglo-French relations the Locarno Agree- 
ments of 1925 can be characterised very briefly. They involved, on the British 
side, a commitment to defend France, including the Rhineland glacis, against 
‘* unprovoked ”’ attack, without any compensating concession on the French side. 
This was what France had been seeking ever since the Guarantee Treaty had 
lapsed five years before. It might have been thought therefore that the major 
problem of Anglo-French relations had been solved. But in fact it was not so: 
and the French search for security cdéntinued unabated in the ensuing years. 
This was due partly to the terms of the guarantee itself and partly to the 
atmosphere in which it was negotiated. 

20. The difficulty over the terms of the guarantee arose principally over 
the casus federis. In all cases save one, the decision whether a casus faderis 
had arisen was left to the Council of the League of Nations. The exception was 
in the event of actual invasion, or a “‘ flagrant ’’ violation of the stipulations 
regarding the demilitarised zone, if the guaranteeing Power was satisfied that 
‘“ the violation is an act of unprovoked aggression, and that by reason either of 
the crossing of the frontier or of the outbreak of hostilities. or of the assembl 
of armed forces in the zone, immediate action is necessary.’’ In this case eac 
guarantor, having appreciated the situation for himself, was to come immediately 
to the aid of the victim, without the interposition of the League Council. Neither 
of these arrangements gave confidence to the French people, because they could not 
feel assured that, either in Geneva or in London, the situation would be appre- 
ciated in the same way as in Paris. On the other hand, the French could not 
reasonably propose that the appreciation should be left in their own hands. The 
difficulty was, in fact, insoluble on this level. 

21. But there was a further reason for the French lack of confidence. It 
was the place given to Germany in the scheme of guarantees. This was not only 
wounding to the French as the victims of German aggression, but it also made 
them feel that Britain, far from being once more the ally of France, saw her 
role rather as that of a mediator, and eventual arbitrator, between two equally 
quarrelsome Continental nations. Granted the settled British policy and attitude 
towards Germany, this difficulty also was insuperable. As a result, the détente 
produced by Locarno was short-lived and the search for further guarantees was 
soon renewed. 


The Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference. 


22. Ample opportunity for this was provided by the Preparatory Cvuramis- 
sion for the Disarmament Conference, which was set up in December 1925. 
There and in the special Committees arising out of it, the Anglo-French duel was 
resumed, the French always ready to devise machinery to nail down the status quo, 
even at the cost of French sovereignty, His Majesty’s Government always resisting 
extra commitments (including, in particular, the introduction of the thin end of 
the super-state wedge), in whatever guise they were presented, or, alternatively, 
as in the case of the ‘* General Act ’’ of 1928, acquiescing in the adoption by other 
States of proposals with which they had no intention of associating themselves. 


The Naval Compromise. 


23. The technical discussions of the Conference led to an episode in which ~ 


an abortive attempt of the two Powers to facilitate the progress of disarmament 
by a mutual bargain aroused great suspicion amongst the other leading Powers. 
On the adjournment of the Preparatory Commission in March 1927 its Dutch 
President had suggested that the removal of the deadlock between the British 
and French draft conventions would be facilitated by conversations outside 
Geneva. Two main points of disagreement had been the respective attitudes of 
the French and of His Majesty’s Government on the subjects of trained reserves 
and methods of naval limitation. Conversations between the two Powers led to 
the adoption of a compromise under which His Majesty’s Government agreed to 
accept the French ‘standpvint on trained reserves, while the French made a 
substantial concession to the British advocacy of naval limitation by categories. 
But in each of these issues other Powers were deeply interested, notably Germany 
in the former and the United States in the latter. Moreover, the manner in 
which the existence of the compromise was announced to the House of Commons, 
without the disclosure of its terms, coupled with an outburst of jubilation in the 
French press, gave rise to much unfounded speculation. 


& 


The Debt Settlement. 


24. Meanwhile, in July 1926, by an agreement between Mr. Churchill, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and M. Caillaux, the long outstanding problem of 
the French war-flebt to. Britain was settled on the basis of payments to the total 
amount of £779,500,000 over a period of 62 years, the annual payments mene 
from £4,000,000 in 1926-27 up to £12,500,000 from 1930-31 to 1956-57, an 
thereafter to £14,000,000 up to 1988. The agreement was not ratified by the 
French Chamber, but the Government, in spite of strong opposition from the 
parties of the Left, insisted on their right to make the initial payments. The 
arrangement fell into abeyance in 1932, when the British Government, in order 
not to disturb or reopen the Lausanne settlement of reparations, ceased to make 
any demand of payment from their own debtors. 


The Project of European Union. 


25. An interlude was provided in 1929-30 by M. Briand’s sponsorship of 
the idea of ‘‘ European Union,’’ which he expounded to the League Assembly in 
1929. Had his scheme been fully thought out it might have been a cause of much 
added embarrassment to Anglo-French relations : for, whether Great Britain was 
to be inside or outside the new European entity, the plan must have proved 
equally inacceptable to her. But it was not necessary to press the argument to an 
issue, since the project was soon found not to stand detailed examination. 


The London Naval Conference. 


26. The London Naval Conference of 1930 provided another opportunit 
for the renewal of French efforts. The additional guarantee of security whic 

the French laid down on this occasion, as a condition for the reduction of their 
naval armaments, was a mutual guarantee between all the Mediterranean Naval 
Powers—a so-called Mediterranean Locarno. The British delegation took the. 
view that this was a question interesting all the Mediterranean Powers and that 
it could not be discussed at a Conference at which only three were represented. 
It would, of course, have involved a new commitment. Two other proposals were 


also canvassed at the Conference. One was that the United States and Great 
Britain might join with France and Italy in a pact binding the signatories to 


consult together in the event of any disturbance, or threatened disturbance, in 
the Mediterranean : but it was generally recognised that the chances of securing 
approval for this in the United States were small. The other was that a 
consultative pact should be concluded in the form of an addendum to the Kellogg 
Pact—a proposal for which there was influential support in the United States. 
But this, too, was dropped on the ground that its adoption would endanger the 
fate of the projected Disarmament Treaty at Washington. Discussions also 
took place at this time between the British and French De oe in an attempt 
to reach agreement on a formula for the “‘ clarification ’’ of Article XVI of the 
Covenant. But these too proved fruitless. 


The Hague Conference of 1929 


27. Meanwhile, ever since the entry of Germany into the League of Nations, 
steady pressure had been exerted by His Majesty’s Government to persuade the 
French to withdraw their troops from the Rhineland before the allotted date in 
the Treaty—that is, 1935. It was in September 1928, at Geneva, that the French 
ultimately agreed in principle to the final evacuation, which was associated with 
the drawing up of the new “* Young’’ plan of reparations payments. ‘This was 
discussed at a Conference at The Hague in August 1929, when the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Philip Snowden (as he then was), raised strong 
objection against certain of the proposals, becoming involved in a passage of arms 
with his French colleague. Britis payne opinion had already been aroused on 
this subject, and Mr. Snowden secured a substantial measure of his demand. But 
the effect of this public altercation on Anglo-French relations was felt for some 
considerable time afterwards. 


From the Emergence of Hitler to June 1940: the Acquiescence in German 
Rearmament. 


28. The French flag at Coblenz was lowered on the 30th June, 1930, and 
two months later 107 National Socialist deputies were elected to the Reichstag. 
With the appearance of Hitler on the Européan stage a new phase was opened 
in Anglo-French relations—a phase of German rearmament in which, since the 
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‘preventive use of force was abhorrent to British public opinion, Freneh power 


was bound steadily to diminish. 


The World Economic Crisis. 


29. But this underlying reality was masked for a time in 1931-82 by the 
world economic crisis. Since this left France relatively untouched in its earlier 
phase, it gave her for a short time a position of European ascendancy. This 


particularly affected British interests in Germany and Austria and led to a 


struggle between the public and private creditors of Germany—in other words 


between Reparations and commercial debts—which was only resolved at Lausanne, © 


in the summer of 1932, by a short-lived arrangement ig po out Reparations and 
substituting a German bond issue through the Bank of Internationa! Settlements. 


The Two French Plans at the Disarmament Conference. 


30. Meanwhile, in January 1932, the long-prepared Disarmament 
Conference had assembled, and the Anglo-French debate was thus resumed. The 
French thesis took shape in two plans successively presented to the Conference. 
The first was a plan put forward by M. Tardieu in February 1932. In briefest 
summary, it ap ee the creation of an international force under the League of 
Nations, with detailed arrangements to ensure that it would have control over 
the most powerful weapons of war by land, sea, and air. On the political side the 
authority of the League was to be strengthened by provisions for compulsory 
arbitration, for the definition of aggression, for guarantees of a rapid decision 
by the authority controlling the international force, for bringing the action of 
that authority into conformity with international law, and for the imternational 
control of the execution of all agreements concerning armaments. Thus the 
League would have been virtually turned into a super-state. The scheme was 
coldly recerved by His Majesty’s Government. 

31. The second French plan emanated from the Government of M. Herriot, 
who had succeeded M. Tardieu in the French premiership at the beginning of 
June, shortly after the replacement of Herr Briining by Herr Von Papen at 
Berlin. Its publication, in November 1932, was preceded by a speech by 
M. Herriot in the Chamber of Deputies in which he stated frankly that the policy 
of using force towards Germany would run the risk of defeat by superior force, 
or, in other words, that France could not rely upon Britain to check German 
re-armament. This ingenious plan, which was devised to neutralise the British 
objections to a ‘‘ strong ’’ interpretation of the Covenant obligations, divided the 
States of the world into three circles. Those in the outermost circle, which 
included the United States, were to ‘‘ establish in an effective manner ’’ certain 
principles deduced from the Kellogg Pact, which was at that time the sheet-anchor 
of United States policy. One of these was that any breach of that Pact would 
involve the prohibition of intercourse with the aggressor country. Thus Great 
Britain would no longer be exposed to the risk of a confliet with the United 
States if she embarked on sanctions under the Covenant. What was required of 
Great Britain, as a State in the second circle, was to give full effect to her obliga- 
tions under the Covenant and under Treaties, such as the Locarno Agreements, 
‘‘ concluded in conformity with the Covenant.’’ For the innermost circle. 
consisting of Continental European States members of the League,_a political and 
military organisation was set up somewhat on the model of the Treaty of 
Assistance of 1923. The plan also envisaged the creation of an international 
police force, on lines similar to the Tardieu proposal, and it proposed further 
that all European States should reduce their forces to “‘ a short-serviee army with 
limited effectives.”” The project was sympathetically recetved by His Majesty’s 
Government pending fuller discussion. 


The Four-Power Pact. 

32. 1933—the year of Hitler’s accession to power—witnessed a new varia- 
tion in the play of Anglo-French relations. Dissatisfied with the progress of 
disarmament at Geneva, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald hoped to reduce the problem 


~ to its essentials through an agreement between the four principa! Central and 


West European Powers. This led him.to lend his support to a Four-Power Pact, 

devised it Rome, which proposed to: set oF a regular system of consultation 

between them, independent of the Councif and Assembly or the League. Atthough 

the French Government had! been consulted’ at every stage, the project aroused 
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get suspicion in France and violent hostility among the Central and East~ 


uropean allies of France; it was suspected of being a short cut towards the 


revision of the 1919 treaties. The text finally adopted allayed these fears: but 
the scheme was never put into practice. — 


The Question of German Rearmament. 


33. Meanwhile, disarmament discussions were continued in 1 favourable 
atmosphere, so far as Anglo-French relations were concerned. The French plan 


‘was discussed in detail, but the production of a British draft Convention shifted 


the interest from security to disarmament. By this time it was clear on both 
sides of the Channel that, as it was not proposed to restrain German ‘rearmament 
by force, the only hope of preventing an armaments race was by “’ pegging © 
Gerth rearmament: at a moderate level. But, however much this might be 
recognised in Paris, the fact remained that no French Government could give its 
formal assent to a Convention legalising the German breach of the Versailles 
provisions. An attempt was made to overcome this difficulty by providing for 
what would in effect be a period of probation for Germany. By the opening of 
the League Assembly in September 1933 there seemed to be general agreement 
between France, Great Britain, the United States, and Italy on the principle that 
the period of validity of the Disarmament Convention should be divided into 
two parts: during the first period, which might last for three or four years, the 
prohibition of any increase in German armaments would remain in force and its 
observance would be guaranteed by a system of supervision, whilst the reduction 
of the armaments of other Powers would not begin until the second period. 
Negotiations, in: which the Germans took part, were continued on these-lines at 
Geneva: but they were cut short abruptly on the 14th October by the German 
Government’s decision to leave the Conference and the League. 

34. This high-handed action might have led France and Britain to draw 
closer together, in face of the menace of German rearmament. In fact, however, 
His Majesty’s Government decided in favour of the continuance of discussions 
with Germany, if necessary outside Geneva, at the cost of the abandonment of 
the plan agreed upon between Great Britain, France, Italy and the United States, 
and the French Government reluctantly agreed with this course. 


The Simon—Barthou Negotiations. 


35. In February 1934, M. Daladier was replaced as French Premier by 
M. Doumergue and M. Paul-Boncour as Foreign Minister by M. Barthou. Mean- 
while, London and Paris had turned their attention to the question of guarantees 
for the execution of the proposed Disarmament Convention. Here it seemed 


possible that on the plane of prevention a formula of commitment might at last — 


be agreed upon. A British memorandum of the 29th January, 1934, suggested 
that the signatories should agree to consult together in the event of a breach or 
threatened breach of the Convention, ‘‘ the object of such consultation ’’ bein 
‘‘to exchange views as to the steps to be taken for the purpose of restoring the 
situation and of maintaining in operation ..... the provisions of the... ; 
Convention.’” The Doumergue Government responded tr suggesting a definite 
scheme of action by which successive methods of pressure should be applied to 
the guilty State : if this should lead to an outbreak of war, it should be presumed 
to be the aggressor. 

36. Discussions were proceeding between the two Governments on this 
subject when, on the 28th March, the German Government published their militar 
estimates for the following year. The effect. of this on French opinion was a 
that when on the 10th April Sir John Simon, on the basis of the previous 
discussions, asked the French Government to state the exact nature of the 
‘‘ouarantees of execution’’ which they proposed, M. Barthou’s response on 
the 17th April was an abrupt notification that the negotiations were at an end. 
The threads thus dropped were never again picked up. 


The Anglo-German Naval Agreement. 


37. M. Barthou then turned his attention to the construction of an Eastern 


Locarno—a project to which His Majesty's Government was, in general, 
sympathetic, since it involved no fresh commitment on their part. The course 
of these discussions after M. Barthou’s death in October brought France and 
Great Britain closely together again on the occasion of the visit of MM. Laval 
and Flandin to London in February 1935. On this occasion the communiqué 
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emphasised that ‘‘ nothing would contribute more to the restoration of confidence 
.... than a general settlement freely negotiated between Germany and the other 
Powers ’’—this ‘‘ general ’’ settlement being expressly defined in a later sentence 
to cover ‘‘ agreements regarding armaments generally.’’ This position was main- 
tained throughout the events of March and the first three weeks of April, which 
included the establishment of compulsory military service in Germany, the visit 
of Sir John Simon to Berlin, the Stresa Conference, and the denunciation by 
the League Council of Germany’s breach of the disarmament provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles. On the 26th.April, however, it was announced in London 
that German naval experts were shortly to arrive for conversations. These took 
place in June and concluded with an exchange of Notes on the 18th—the anniver- 
sary of Waterloo. The proposals there embodied had indeed been communicated 
by His Majesty’s Government in a memorandum which reached the French 
Government on the 12th, and the French reply, which was stiff, reached British 
hands on the evening of the 17th. But it had no influence on the agreement 
signed on the following day. The effect on Anglo-French relations was such 
that the Lord Privy Seal, Mr. Eden, was in Paris two days later. It was 
explained that this separate Anglo-German agreement was an “‘ incidental ’’ and 
‘‘ exceptional ’’’ transaction. But the effect of the blow to French confidence 
remained. 


The Italo-Ethiopian Confiict. 


The Reversal of the Réles. 

38. It was when Anglo-French relations were thus overclouded that the 
Italo-Abyssinian dispute emerged into the foreground. To the French mind the 
issue involved would even in normal times have presented a “‘ colonial ’’ character 
outside the range of the issues covered by the me Covenant and French security 
policy. But, viewed in relation to the menace of German rearmament, it seemed 
more trivial still. The chief concern of the French Government, therefore, so 
soon as war in East Africa appeared to be inevitable, was to prevent it from 
spreading to Europe, so that the Stresa Front might not be disturbed. His 
Majesty’s Government, on the other hand, needed the co-operation of France if the 
authority of the Covenant was to be invoked against Italian aggression. At a 
meeting between M. Laval and Sir Samuel Hoare at Geneva on the 10th September 
a middle course acceptable to the French was found. France would stand by 
Great Britain in carrying through the League procedure, but the sanctions 
adopted would be of such a character as to ‘‘ rule out,’’ in M. Laval’s own words, 
‘‘ everything that might lead to war.’’ Thus it came about that when Great 
Britain, for the first time since the establishment of the League, was prepared 
to take a “‘ strong ’’ view of the Covenant, France, who had consistently advocated 
this view, was found in the opposite camp. 


The Clarification of Article XVI. 


39. At the same time, the French Government did not let slip the oppor- 
tunity of testing this new British attitude to the Covenant in its application to 
Europe. Already on the 10th September the French Ambassador in London 
‘“ asked at the Foreign Office for information as to the extent to which the French 
Government might be assured in the future of the immediate and effective applica- 
tion by the United Kingdom of all the sanctions provided in Article 16 of the 
Covenant in the event of a violation of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and a resort to force in Europe.’’ His Majesty’s Government replied with a 
counter question. On the 24th September the Ratt Ambassador in London 
was asked to define the attitude of the French Government ‘‘ in case a member 
of the League of Nations who declared himself ready to fulfil his obligations in 
accordance with article 16 of the Covenant and who’’ was “‘ making the necessary 
ees go sSageascie to that end, should be attacked before the artitie in question 

ecame applicable—that is to say, before the other members of the League of 
Nations were expressly bound to lend this member the mutual service provided 
for against a Covenant-breaking State.’’ The French saw the opportunity of 
building up the defensive military organisation after which they had always 
hankered. Their Government replied that the British proposal filled in ** very 
opportunely a gap in the system of ‘collective security,’ ’’ but that ‘‘ the con- 
templated undertaking ought to take efiect only after a joint investigation ’’ 
had ‘‘ been made into the circumstances and agreement reached on the measures 
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of precaution which these circumstances’’ might ‘‘ justify as being strictly 
necessary in order to prepare for the carrying out of the Council’s ultimate 
-recommendations.’’ At the same time, they insisted that the obligation of 
assistance must be reciprocal and must be equally assured, whether or not the 
aggressor State was a member of the League of Nations. To this, His Majesty's 
Government gave an affirmative reply. In this way they not only committed 
themselves—in the particular circumstances in question—to assistance in the event 
of an attack on France by Germany, but were also compelled to acquiesce in a 
French veto upon any British ipitiative in the matter of policy. However, a few 
days later the situation contemplated in the British inquiry passed away owing 
to the coming into play of article 16 of the Covenant. 

40. His Majesty’s Government now asked the French Govérnment whether 
‘‘ in the event of special measures of a military character being aimed at Great 
Britain by Italy,’’ they would be ‘‘ willing and able, should the need arise, to 
collaborate in resistance to such measures.’’ This led to some discussion on the 
subject of British naval movements in the Mediterranean, in the course of which 
His Majesty’s Government assured the French Government that Great Britain 
did not intend to take independent action of any kind against Italy, outside 
the scope of the collective action which was being taken through Geneva. On 
this basis agreement was eventually reached between the two Governments on 
the 18th October as to their interpretation of article 16. But it was an inter- 
pretation which greatly weakened the force of that article: for it meant that 
the absolute obligation imposed on each of them by it was overridden and restricted 
by a new undertaking not to apply the article earlier, or in greater measure, 
chat might be decided upon by the League as a whole, including the other party 
to this new agreement. In other words, it slowed down the pace of the convoy 
to that of the slowest ship or at least the slower of the two principal ships. 


The Hoare—Lavai Agreement. 


41. It soon began to be clear to both Powers that the policy of limited 
sanctions would not be effectual in saving Abyssinia, whilst more vigorous action 
against the aggressor, such as the imposition of the oil sanction then under 
discussion at Geneva, would involve the risk of an attack by Italy on the British 
Mediterranean fleet. The Italian intention to take such action was, in fact, 
communicated to the French Government on the 7th December. This would have 
placed the French Government under the obligation of honouring the pledge 
which it had just given. But this would have extended the “‘colonial’’ war 
_to Europe, with the possibility of German intervention on the Italian side. 
On the other hand, it was even more difficult for France openly to dissociate 
herself from Great Britain, either by voting against her in Geneva in the applica- 
tion of the oil sanction or by violating her recent pledge. The French Premier 
evaded the difficulty by telling Sir Samuel Hoare, who had reached Paris on 
that day, that France was willing to honour her promise, but that it might take 
as long as a fortnight before the French Fleet would be in a state of readiness : 
he also reminded him that the French naval ports and dockyards in the Mediter- 
ranean had not the capacity for harbouring the largest British capital ships. 
His Majesty’s Government had-therefore to choose Boewean an almost certain 
conflict with Italy in which it could not rely on French assistance—a conflict 
‘which would open in very unfavourable conditions for Great Britain in Africa 
and possibly also at sea—and the continuance. of co-operation with France on 
terms compatible with the maintenance of good relations between France arid 
Italy. The latter course was chosen and led to the drawing up of proposals 
for the exchange of Ethiopian Territories and for a Zone of Ethiopien Expansion 
and Settlement. Contrary to the expectation of the British Foreign Secretary 
these were published in the French press on the morning of the 9th December 
and evoked a storm of protests in Great Britain which led to the resignation 


of the Foreign Secretary and had a serious adverse effect on Anglo-French 
‘relations. | 


The Alliance. 
The Reoccupation of the Rhineland. 


42. The effect of this was shown three months later when, on the 7th March 
1936, Germany proceeded, without previous notice, to the military reoccupation 
of the Rhineland. This was a clear breach of the Locarno Agreements: the 
~ question, however, was whether it was a ‘‘ flagrant breach,”’ entail 


7 $1 7 iling the obliga- 
tion of immediate British assistance to France and Belgium (see paragraph 90 
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above). The situation was indeed one which, strangely enough, no-one had. 
foreseen in 1925. The violation of the demilitarised zone had then been envisaged 
as the prelude to an immediate German attack on France rather than to the 
construction of a German fortified line, so that the wording of the treaty was 
ill-suited to meet the  omregey case. The first inclination of the French Govern- 
ment seems to have been so to interpret it and to call on the rantors to 
implement their obligations. But British public opinion, unfamiliar with the 
text of the treaty, was in no mood for such a policy: indeed, there was a wide- 
spread disposition to regard the German action as no more than the assertion 
by a sovereign nation of its reasonable rights over a portion of its own territory. 


In these circumstances His Majesty’s Government decided to accept, not without - 


rotest, the cutting away of ‘‘ one of the main foundations of peace in Western 

urope,’’ but to recognise that this imposed a manifest and urgent ‘* duty to 
rebuild.’”’ The four remaining Locarno Powers then took the matter under 
discussion in London and on the 19th March agreed to a “ text of proposals ”’ 
for submission to their Governments. So far as Anglo-French relations were 
concerned, those reaffirmed the previous obligations under the Locarno Agree- 
ments ‘‘in their entirety,’ together with an additional undertaking, in return 
for reciprocal assurances from the French Government, to set on foot Staff 
conversations ‘‘ with a view to arranging the technical conditions in which the 
obligations which are oe, on them should be carried out in case of unprovoked 
aggression.’”’ On the 4th December the French Foreign Minister, M. Delbos, 
formally affirmed this reciprocity before the French Chamber, declaring in the 
name of his Government that ‘‘ all the forces of France, on land, sea, and in 
the air would be spontaneously and immediately used for the defence of Great 
Britain in case of unprovoked aggression.’’ 


The Spanish War and the Nyon Agreement. 


43. In July 1936 occurred the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War, and it 

soon became clear that the forces of General Franco were receiving assistance 
- from Italian sources. On the Ist August, therefore, the French Government, 
now headed by M. Blum, suggested to the British and Italian Governments the 
immediate adoption of measures to ensure the “rigid observance of an agreed 
arrangement for non-intervention in Spain.’ His Majesty's Government’s 
response was prompt and favourable. By the end. of the month the principal 
European Powers had signed a non-intervention agreement : on the 9th September 
an international non-intervention Committee began work in London and con- 
tinued in being, in spite of the disloyalty of some of its principal members, till 
the 20th April, 1939. In spite of many vicissitudes the solidarity of Anglo- 
French policy in the Spanish issue was maintained throughout. It was particu- 
larly marked in the summer of 1937, when submarines of unknown nationality 
made a series of piratical attacks on neutral and Spanish Government vessels. 
At the suggestion of the French Government a conference was called at Nyon, 
and arrangements were there made for a patrol of the main trade routes and 
territorial waters by the French and British fleets, together with those of other 
Mediterranean Powers. This joint action by the two Powers at once proved 
effective. 


The German Occupation of Austria. 


44. Though no previous preventive steps were jointly taken, this solidarity 
was also at least formally manifested in March 1938, on the occasion of the 
German occupation of Austria, when His Majesty’s Government and the French 
Government, as a result of consultations entered into in virtue of the Stresa 
agreement, addressed similar protests to the German Government. 


The Munich Agreement. 


45. In the course of the same spring and summer it became cléar that 
Czechoslovakia was seriously menaced by Germany. This placed a strain on the 
Anglo-French alliance, since Great Britain had no special commitment to protect 
Czechoslovakia, whilst France was pledged to do so by a defensive alliance, the 
obligation under which had been frequently reaffirmed. But since the German 
reoccupation of the Rhineland in 1936, public opinion in France had shown 
itself ever more unwilling seriously to envisage a conflict with Germany arising 
out of an East European issue, and was now content to allow Great Britain. to 
take the lead in seeking a way out cf the impasse. The British position was 
made clear by the Prime Minister in a speech to the House of Commons on the 
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24th March, shortly after the German occupation of Austria. He drew @ 
distinction between ‘‘ the automatic commitments’’ of the British Empire and 
those which she was free to undertake at her own discretion. The former 
included the obligation to come to the assistance of France and Belgium, if 
attacked. The latter included responsibility for assisting Czechoslovakia under 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. He was not prepared to give assurances 
to France, who had obligations to Czechoslovakia under a special Treaty, or to 
Czechoslovakia herself, which would involve automatic commitments in relation 
to an area where British interests were not vitally concerned. But he added 
that where war and peace were concerned legal obligations were not alone involved 
and that, if war broke out, it would be unlikely to be confined to those who had 
assumed such obligations. It would be well within the bounds of probability that 
other countries, besides those which were parties to the original dispute, would 
almost immediately be involved. This was especially true in the case of two 
countries like Great Britain and France, with long associations of friendship, 
with interests closely interwoven, devoted to the same ideals of democratic liberty 
and determined to uphold them. He went on to say that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would always be ready to give any help in its power towards the solution of 
questions likely to cause difficulty between the German and Czechoslovak Govern- 
ments. It was in pursuance of this policy that in July the British Mission was 
sent to attempt to,find a solution, acceptable to Germany, of the problem of the 
German-speaking minority in Czechoslovakia. On the basis of its report and 
after the British Premier had paid two personal visits to the German Chancellor, 
an agreement was reached at Munich with the concurrence of the French Govern- 
ment. Czechoslovakia was compelled to submit to important frontier rectifica- 
tions, rendering her strategically defenceless, but her independence was preserved 
and the British Premier hailed it as a ‘‘ real triumph’”’ that ‘“‘a difficult and 
delicate operation had been carried through’’ by four Great Powers ‘“* by 
discussion instead of by force of arms.”’ | : 


The Change in British Policy and the Outbreak of War. 


46. The German occupation of Prague on the 15th March, 1939, led to a 
radical change in British opinion. It was realised that the policy of ‘‘ appease- 
ment,’’ which had formed the basis of recent Anglo Fredeh co-operation, was 
fruitless and that the two countries were faced with the imminent threat of a 
German domination of Europe. His Majesty’s Government proceeded to adopt 
an active policy in Eastern Europe. Guarantees were given to Poland, Roumania, 
and Greece, and negotiations entered upon with the U.S.S.R., whilst at home 
compulsory military service was introduced, though on a limited scale. These 
iniatives, which were in line with long-standing French desires, were, however, 
too belated to excite enthusiasm across the Channel, where the deterioration in 
the strategic position of the Western democracies and the weight of the burden 
that the French arms would be called upon to bear were better understood than in 
Britain. It is indeed noteworthy that, in announcing the Polish guarantee to 
the House of Commons in March 1938, Mr. Chamberlain felt it necessary to go 
out of his way to make it clear that the French Government regarded themselves 
as being under a similar obligation. When it was announced on the 23rd August 
that Germany and the U.S.8.R. had arrived at an agreement which left Germany 
free to attack Poland, it fell once more to the British Premier to take the lead 
in asserting that ‘* whatever may be the nature of the German-Soviet Agreement 
it cannot alter Great Britain’s obligations to Poland.’’ In the diplomatic 
exchanges immediately preceding the German attack on Poland, Anglo-French 
solidarity was maintained throughout. It was, however, largely due to the 
firmness of His Majesty’s Government that an Italian effort at conciliation, made 
after the German aggression against: Poland had begun, was rejected. In the 
event the two countries entered the war together on the 3rd September, 1939, 
Great Britain at 11 a.m. and France at 5 p.m. 


The Solemn Declaration of March 1940. 


47. On the 12th December, 1939, it was announced that a comprehensive 
agreement had been reached between the British and French treasuries securing 
co-operation in the financial field. It extended to the rate of exchange, the 


mutual utilisation of currency, the raising of foreign loans, the imposition of | 


restrictions on imports, and the sharing of expenditure on an agreed basis for 
common purposes, such as assistance to other Allies. On the 28th March, 1940, 


be 
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“the two Powers agreed upon the terms of a ‘‘ Solemn Declaration,’’ which was 
announced by the Prime Minister, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, on the 
2nd April. The following are the relevant sentences of the Declaration :— | 


‘‘during the present war they will neither negotiate nor conclude an 

armistice or treaty of peace except by mutual agreement. They undertake 

i not to discuss peace terms before reaching complete agreement on the 

| conditions necessary to ensure to each of them an effective and lasting 

guarantee of their security. Finally, they undertake to maintain after the 

conclusion of peace, a community of action in all spheres for as long as may be 

necessary to safeguard their security and to effect the reconstruction, with 

the assistance of other nations, of an international order which will ensure 

| the liberty of peoples, respect for law, and the maintenance of peace in 
| Europe.”’ 


| : The Rupture of the Alliance. | 


48. On the 13th June, during the French retreat, at a meeting of the 
Supreme Council held at Tours in the presence of Mr. Churchill, the French 
Premier, M. Reynaud, asked him whether Great Britain would release France 
from her obligation not to negotiate for an armistice or peace without the consent 
of the British ally. The Prime Minister did not consent. M. Reynaud renewed 
his request from Bordeaux on the 16th June, asking for the “‘ formal release of 
France from her obligations under the Anglo-French agreement.’’ His Majesty’s 
Government replied to the effect that separate negotiations for an armistice or 
peace depended on an agreement made with the French Republic, and not with 
any French statesmen or Administration, and therefore involved the honour of 
France: His Majesty’s Government would, however, in view of France’s 
sufferings, give consent on condition that the French Fleet was despatched to 
British ports and remained there while negotiations were taking place. On the 
same day His Majesty’s Government offered to conclude an Act of Union between 
the two countries. It proposed to the French Government to issue a declaration 
to that effect. The establishment of the Union would provide for joint organs 
of defence, foreign, financial, and economic policies, and for immediate 
reciprocal citizenship. M. Reynaud was at first much attracted by this project, 
but his colleagues found themselves unable to accept it. That evening M. Reynaud 
resigned, and the President asked Marshal Pétain to form a new Government. 
On the following day Marshal Pétain intimated to the German authorities his 
willingness to conclude an armistice. This was signed on the 22nd June, and 
included a clause stipulating that the French Fleet, except that part left free for 
the safeguarding of French interests in the Colonial Empire, should be collected 
in ay specified and there demobilised and disarmed under German and Italian 
control. | 


Research Department, Foreign Office, 
17th May, 1945. 


Appendix. 


British Commitments to France. . | : | 


Apart from the general commitment through the Covenant of the League of 


Nations, three commitments were made with France in the period between 1918 
and June 1940. 


1. The Mutual Guarantee in the Locarno A greement of 1925, viz. :— 


Article 1—The high contracting parties collectively and severally guarantee, | 
in the manner provided in the following articles, the maintenance of the territorial 
status quo resulting from the frontiers between Germany and Belgium and 
between Germany and France and the inviolability of the said frontiers as fixed | 
by or in pursuance of the Treaty of Peace signed at Versailles on the 28th June, | 
1919, and also the observance of the stipulations of articles 42 and 48 of the said 
treaty concerning the demilitarised zone. 

Article 4.—(1) If one of the high contracting parties alleges that a violation 
of article 2 of the present treaty or a breach of articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of | 
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Versailles has been or is being cotamitted, it shall bring the question at once before 
the Council of the League of Nations. 


(2) As soon as the Council of the League of Nations is satisfied that such 


violation or breach has been committed, it will notify its finding without dela 
to the Powers signatory of the present treaty, who severally agree that in suc 
case they will each of them come immediately to the assistance of the Power against 
whom the act complained of is directed. ~ | 

(3) In the case of flagrant violation of article 2 of the present treaty or of a 
flagrant breach of articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles by one of the high 
contracting parties, each of the other contracting parties hereby undertakes 
immediately to come to the help of the party against whom such a violation or 
breach has been directed as soon as the said Power has been able to satisfy itself 
that this violation constitutes an unprovoked act of aggression, and that by reason 
either of the crossing of the frontier or of the outbreak of hostilities or of the 
assembly of armed forces in the demilitarised zone immediate action is necessary. 
Nevertheless, the Council of the League of Nations, which will be seized of the 
question in accordance with the first paragraph of this article, will issue its 


findings, and the high contracting parties undertake to act in accordance with the 


recommendations of the Council provided that they are concurred in by all thé 
members other than the representatives of the parties which have engaged in 
hostilities. ) | 


Other articles, not involving British commitments, run as follows :— 


Article 2—Germany and Belgium, and also Germany and France, mutually 


undertake that they will in no case attack or invade each other or resort to war 
against each other. 


This stipulation shall not, however, apply in the case of :— 


(1) The exercise of the right of legitimate defence, that is to say, resistance 
to a violation of the undertaking contained in the previous paragraph 
or to a flagrant breach of articles 42 or 43 of the said Treaty of 
Versailles, if such breach constitutes an unprovoked act of aggression 
and by reason of the assembly of armed forces in the demilitarised zone 
immediate action is necessary. 


(2) Action in pursuance of article 16 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

(3) Action as the result of a decision taken by the Assembly or by the Council 
of the League of Nations or in pursuance of article 15, paragraph 7, 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, provided that in this last 


event the action is directed against a State which was the first to 
attack. , 


Article 3, paragraph 1.—In view of the undertakings entered into in article 
2 of the present treaty, Germany and Belgium and Germany and France undertake 
to settle by peaceful means, and in the manner laid down herein, all questions of 
every kind which may arise between them, and which it may not be possible to 
settle by the normal methods of diplomacy. 

Article 5.—The provisions of article 3 of the present treaty are placed under 
the guarantee of the high contracting parties as provided by the following 
stipulations : 

If one of the Powers referred to in article 3 refuses to submit a dispute to 
peaceful settlement or to comply with an arbitral or judicial decision and 
commits a violation of article 2 of the present treaty or a breach of articles 42 or 
43 of the Treaty of Versailles, the provisions of article 4 shall apply. 

Where one of the Powers referred to in article 3 without committing a 
violation of article 2 of the present treaty or a breach of articles 42 or 43 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, refuses to submit a dispute to peaceful settlement or to 
comply with an arbitral or judicial decision, the other party shall bring the 
matter before the Council of the League of Nations, and the Council shall propose 


what steps shall be taken; the high contracting parties shall comply with these 
proposals. | 


2. The agreement of 19th March, 1936. 


The representatives of Belgium, France, The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland; and of Italy— 


oe b. 


ae 


III. Declare that nothing that has happened before or since the said breach 
of the Treaty of Locarno can be considered as having freed the signatories of 
that treaty from any of their obligations or guarantees, and that the latter subsist 
in their entirety ; | | 

Undertake forthwith to instruct their General Staffs to enter into contact | 
with a view to arranging the technical conditions in which the obligations, which 
are binding upon them, should be carried. out in case of unprovoked aggression. 

VI. Decide to take, for the same period, all the necessary measures with a 
view to :— 


(1) Create an international force, including detachments from the armies of 

‘ the guarantor Powers, to be stationed, with the agreement of all the 

Governments concerned, in a zone contained between the Belgo- 

German and Franco-German frontiers on one side, and on the other a 

line situated to the East of the said frontiers and following them at a 

distance of approximately twenty kilometres, this zone being entirely 
reserved for occupation by the said international force; 

(2) Set up an international commission whose duty it shall be to supervise 

the carrying-out of the obligations undertaken by the Powers which 

have formed the above-mentioned force, as well as by Belgium, France 


and Germany, for the eventual execution of paragraphs V and VI (1) 
above. 


3. The Solemn Declaration of 28th March, 1940. 


The Government of the French Republic and His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, mutually undertake 
that during the present war they will neither negotiate nor conclude an armistice 
or treaty of peace except by mutual agreement. 

They undertake not to discuss peace terms before reaching complete agree- 
ment on the conditions necessary to ensure to each of them 4n effective and lasting 
guarantee of their security. 

Finally, they undertake to maintain, after the conclusion of peace, a 
community of action in all spheres for so long as may be necessary to safeguard 
their security and to effect the reconstruction, with the assistance (concours) of 
other nations, of an international order which will ensure the liberty of peoples, 
respect for law, and the maintenance of peace in Europe. 
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SURVEY, OF ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS. 
Part 2(°). 


ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS 1918-1940. 
SUMMARY. 


1. Introduction—The close association between the two Powers in the 
inter-war period was not due to deliberate policy on either side. It was the 
result of the abstention of other Powers which threw upon Great Britain and 
France the chief responsibility for maintaining the peace settlement and 
directing the activities of the League of Nations. Though this major interest 
held them together till June 1940, temperamental differences and disagreements 
over policy caused constant difficulties and a number of sharp crises during the 
period (para. 1). ) 

2. The Peace Conference.—The first of these occurred at the Peace 
Conference when the French objective of military security clashed with the 
British desire to re-establish ropa om prosperity. Forced to choose between 
military security at the cost of political isolation and close political relations 
with Great Britain and the United States, M. Clemenceau chose the latter 
(paras. 2-9). 3 

3. The First Estrangement—tIn January 1920 M. Clemenceau lost power, 
and soon afterwards the projected tripartite Treaty fell to the ground, and 
French relations with Great Britain became strained. The first open divergence 
between French and British policy towards Germany occurred over the sending 
of German troops into the Rhineland in March 1920. There was also constant 
divergence- over Reparations policy culminating in the French occupation of 
the Ruhr, contrary to British wishes, in January 1923 (paras. 10-11). 

4. The Search for Security : 1921-1935——Changes of Government in both 
countries led to an improvement in mutual relations in 1924, and the French 
now devoted their efforts to meeting their security requirements through the 
League of Nations, direct negotiations for an Anglo-French security pact 
undertaken in January 1922 having failed. The French objective at Geneva 
was to win British assent to a “* strong’’ interpretation of the Sanctions Article 
of the Covenant, or, failing that, to secure the adoption of an additional treaty 
reg hap a more definite security obligation. The British contention was 
that the Covenant provided adequate security and that priority should be given 
to disarmament. After successive British Governments had rejected the Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance and the Geneva Protocol, both drawn up under French 
inspiration, agreement was finally reached in 1925 with the rno Agree- 
ments under which’ Britain guaranteed France, Belgium, and Germany against 
unprovoked en But the placing of Germany on the same footing as 
France deprived the guarantee of much of its psychological value for the French, 
and further efforts, on the lines of the Geneva Protocol, were made by them at 
the Preparatory Committee for the Disarmament Conference and in the Con- 
ference itself (paras. 12-37). 


5. The Italo-Ethiopian Conflict—In 1935, however, the Italo-Abyssinian 
dispute led to a sudden reversal of réles: it was Great Britain who was now 


anxious for a ‘‘strong’’ interpretation of the Covenant whilst the French 


(1) Part 1, Anglo-French Relations up to 1918: See Foreign Office Print, “ France,’’ 
May 17, Section 1. : : . 


Part 38, Anglo-French Relations since the Franco-Ger 
Foreign Office Print: ‘‘ France,’’ May 17, Section 8. | 
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Government, who had been disagreeably surprised by the conclusion, in June 
1935, of an Anglo-German naval agreement, were reluctant to antagonise Italy. 
They made use of the opportunity to secure British agreement to a redefinition 
of the obligations aanabialt under Article XVI of the Covenant; but the failure 


_ of the sanctions employed against Italy involved the League in discredit and 


marked the virtual end of Anglo-French co-operation at Geneva (paras 38-41). 

6. The Alliance—Meanwhile, as the power of Germany increased after the 
withdrawal of French troops from the Rhineland in 1930 and its reoccupation 
by German troops in 1936, France had no alternative but to follow in the wake 
of British policy. The two Powers acted together throughout the Spanish civil 
war (1936~9) in the Czechoslovak crisis, leading up to the Munich Agreement 
(1938), and in the diplomatic exchanges culminating in the declaration of war 
against Germany on the 3rd September, 1939. Their alliance was cemented by 
a Financial Agreement in December 1939, and, in March 1940, by an agreement 
that neither side should make a separate armistice or peace saa 42-47). 

7. The Rupture of the Alliance—In June 1940 the French Government 
asked to be released from this obligation. The British Government refused 
their consent but made an offer of Anglo-French Union. This was rejected, and 
a new French Government proceeded to conclude separate armistices with 
Germany and Italy (para. 48). — 


ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS 1918-1940. 


Introduction. 


1. The end of the war of 1914-18 left France and Britain without any 
tie of mutual obligation. They had not been allied before 1914, and the terms 
of the agreement made during the war were fulfilled when they laid down their 
arms together. The close and particular association of the two States during 
the inter-war period, culminating in their entry together into the Second World 
War, was not due to deliberate policy on-the part of either State. It resulted 


from the prevailing conditions in Europe and from the withdrawal of the United 
States from an active interest in European affairs. 


_ ‘The Peace Conference. 
The French Need for Security. 


2. The situation which French statesmen had to face in 1919 was, in its 
main outline, very simple. France was a nation of 40 million which had 
suffered three invasions in little over a century, two of them within living 
memory. Germany was a nation of 60 million with a higher birthrate. France 
had, indeed, laid Germany prostrate for the moment: but she had done so only 
with the help of Britain and the United States—not to speak of the other 
Allies : and she knew that she could not face a repetition of the ordeal. 

3. In these circumstances, her policy was clearly indicated. It was 
two-fold. First to capitalise her victory = safeguarding herself, once and 
for all, against the danger of a new attack. Second, to make her association 
with the two wap crags tay 2. Powers as close and as permanent as possible. 
These were the twin o prcriven of M. Clemenceau. For attaining the second 
he had the advantage of a personal knowledge of both the United States and 


Great Britain which was rare among French public men of the period, as well 
as the authority derived from his war-leadership. 


The Choice before M. Clemenceau. soe 


4. But the discussions at the Peace Conference revealed to him that to 
attain both these objectives was beyond the power of French statesmanship. For 
security, as M. Clemenceau and his) military advisers understood it, involved 
making the Rhine the strategic frontier of Francs : and this neither President . 
Wilson nor Mr. Lloyd George was willing to concede. He therefore found 
himself placed in a dilemma. Should he acquiesce in security arrangements 
which were plainly defective? Or should he use the present military power of 
France to the full, at the risk of forfeiting her association with: Britain and 
the United States and exposing her to political isolation?- M. Clemenceau | 


3 
ad - decided to maintain the partnership, but, at the same time, to make the security 
arrangements as effective as possible under the circumstances. Hie obtained © 
two concessions which, to r, should have made French security as water- 
| tight as paper documents could make it. The first was a provision in the Treaty 
for the permanent demilitarisation of Western Germany up to 50 kiloms. 
) east of the Rhine. The second was the promise of a soint ritish-American 
= guarantee for the protection of France. This was to be embodied in special 
treaties between France and each of the two Powers. These treaties laid it 
down that the violation of the demiJitarised zone should be regarded as a 
‘‘hostile act against the Powers signatory of the present Treaty.’’ The 
principal clause, however, merely declared that Great Britain and the, United 
States would come to the assistance of, France in the event of ‘‘ any unprovoked 
movement of aggression.’’ The clause certainly gave the Guaranteeing Powers 
the right to treat the violation of the demilitarised zone as a casus faederis: / 


but it would not seem to have imposefd upon them the obligation of so 
regarding it. 


| The French Position after March 1920. 


5. On the 19th March, 1920, the United States Senate finally rejected the 
| Treaty of Versailles, and the projected additional Treaty of Guarantee fell to 
the ground with it. His Majesty’s Government had already made it clear, in 
November 1919, after the first adverse vote in the United States Senate, that 
they intended to take advantage of the clause in the Anglo-French Guarantee 
| Treaty which made the obligation under it dependent on American participation 
| in the security scheme. Thus, by the spring of 1920, France had fallen between 
two stools. She had failed to secure the strategic frontier which she regarded 
as the natural fruit of her victory, and the pledge which she had obtained in 
exchange for it had not been honoured. sisal 

6. Nevertheless, since the choice she had made at the Peace Conference 
was irrevocable, she could not abandon the policy of partnership : and, now that 
the United States had retired from the European scene, she had no alternative 
but to maintain close relations with Great Britain. Thus it was that the 
peculiar Anglo-French association of the inter-war period came into being. 
This association passed through a number of phases, some cordial, others 
markedly less so. The relations between Lord Curzon and M. Poincaré, and 
between Sir John Simon and M. Barthou were not quite of the same kind as 
those between Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and M. Herriot, or between Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and M. Briand. But one thread runs through them all during the 
sixteen years until March 1936. French statesmen, irrespective of party, were 
ceaselessly endeavouring to recover the ground lost at the Peace Conference and 
to obtain the signature of Great Britain for a watertight security scheme. 
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The British Need for Economic Stability: 


7. The situation in which Great Britain found herself in November 1918 
seemed at the time to be as clear-cut as that of’ the French. She had won an 
; overwhelming victory and her adversary’s principal weapon against her—the 
) German Navy—was in her power. She had therefore, as was supposed, 
) nothing to fear on the score of security. On the other hand, she had strained 
her resources to the uttermost: she had increased her National Debt tenfold : 
some of her foreign markets were lost, others were impoverished. Her principal 
need was to restore her prosperity and to provide employment for her people. 
8. Thus, while the French saw their objectives in terms of political and 
military power, Britain, with her political and military objectives substantially 
attained, conceived hers primarily in economic terms. The stage was thus set 
for a conflict of interests, and this came to a head over the problem of German i 
reparations, which poisoned Anglo-French relations throughout the greater part , 
_ of the inter-war period. 7 


The Reparations Problem. ; 


9. Had the reparations question been handled with due regard for the 
special interests of France and Great Britain, it need not have proved unmanage- 
be what made it so was the introduction of complicating factors. In broad 
outline the problem was very simple. The French interest was to recover from 
Germany the funds needed to rebuild the devastated area. The British interest 
was to return as rapidly as possible to normal trading conditions in her old 
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European markets, of which Germany was the chiéf. The pre-Armistice “ 


Convention, which made the Germans liable for ‘‘ all daniage done to the civilian 
population of the Allies and their property’’ through enemy action, had it 
been scrupulously adhered to, could have been made to meet both French and 
British requirements: for the sum involved would not have been so large as 
seriously to derange the German economic system. But the Géneral Election 
of December 1918 whetted the British appetite for reparation payments, and 
since British civilians, at home and ovérseas, had suffered relatively little direct. 
damage, the pledges given to the electorate could not be fulfilled without playing 
fast and loose with the formula and including claims for pensions and 
separation allowances. An ingenious argument to this effect was put forward 
by General Smuts, who succeeded in convincing President Wilson. As a result 
of the wrangle that ensued when the total had thus been increased to an 
unmanageable size, it was decided to leave the fixing of the total to a special 
body, the Reparations Commission, om which—so Mr. Lloyd George calculated— 
the United States member would have the casting vote. But the abstention of 
the United States ruined this plan, and consequently the Commission became 
a battleground between the British and French conceptions of policy towards 
Germany; for the French, in their search for means to increase their security, 
found the reparation provisions of the Treaty a convenient instrument to that 
end. The deadlock inside the Commission compelled the two Governments to 
occupy themselves almost continuously with the problem. No less than twelve 
special conferences, in which the leading British and French statesmen took 
part, were held on this subject in 1920, 1921, and 1922, until this phase of the 
controversy was closed by the French occupation of the Ruhr in January 1923. 


The First Estrangement. 


The Clash over German Troops in the Rhineland, March 1920, and its 
Consequences. 


10. The Treaty of Versailles came into force on the 10th January, 1920, and 
the future of Anglo-French relations now depended on how it was applied. On 
the 18th January M. Clemenceau fell from power and was succeeded by statesmen, 
first M. Millerand, then M. Poincaré, who had Jess understanding of Britain 
and felt themselves free to criticise the loopholes in the Treaty. It had been 
M. Clemenceau’s intention to maintain the closest. Anglo-French co-operation. 
But the first test was sufficient to show how opinion, on the two sides of the 
Channel, had hardened on opposite lines. On the 19th March, 1920, the German 
Government, with a Social-Democratic Premier at their head, asked permission 
to move regular troops into the demilitarised zone in order to maintain public 
order in the Ruhr, where the Communists were causing disturbance. The British 
Government were in favour of granting the request. The French Government, 
on the other hand, saw in it a dangerous precedent. While the matter was still 
under discussion between the two Governments, the Germans, on the 5th April, 
sent 20,000 troops into the Ruhr. Next day the French, without the concurrence, 
or even the knowledge, of the British Government, occupied Frankfurt and 
Darmstadt. Lord Curzon at once sent for the French Ambassador and informed 
him that the action taken by his Government was ** incompatible with that mutual 


understanding and that common action upon which the stability of the alliance © 


(sic) and the security of Europe alike depend.’’ M.Cambon was much distressed 
by this démarche, which he described as *‘ the most painful and serious’ with 
which he had been faced in his twenty-two years as Ambassador. It was a clear 
revelation of the difference between pre-war and post-war Anglo-French relations. 
The Treaty, in giving Great Britain a veto-power over its application, had made 
France dependent upon Great Britain. The French Government duly apologised 
for having acted without British concurrence, and promised that this would not 
occur again. The troops, having restored order, withdrew in May and the 
incident was closed. But the object-lesson remained. 

11. Thus, within a few months of the coming into force of the Treaty, 


~ France and Britain were estranged. The war-time alliance and the projected 


Treaty of Guarantee had both disappeared. The British view was indeed still, 
as'it had been throughout, that French needs were sufficiently met by the League 
of Nations Covenant, with its guarantee and sanctions clauses. But these were, 
in French eyes, as full of loopholes as the Treaty itself: and moreover, when it 
was clear that the Covenant would not be binding on the United States, it became 


~ the fixed policy of His Majesty’s Government to interpret its obligations under 
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~ 1t in sucha way as to avoid the danger of a conflict with the United States, and 
the pages acon of a difference of opinion, on a major issue, with one or more 
of the overseas Dominions. This last consideration was one which was never 
fully understood in Paris. In addition to this there was the clash of British 
and French policies in the Middle East culminating in the Chanak crisis of 
September 1922, when the withdrawal of the French troops before the Turkish 
advance left the British force in dangerous isolation; and also the widespread 
tendency in Britain, due to the tradition of the Balance of Power, to take sides 
against the most powerful Continental State. Thus there was a prospect that 
Anglo-French relations would relapse into the condition of permanent strain 
‘which had characterised them in the periéd before 1903. 


The Search for Security: 1921-35. 


12. But to acquiesce in this would have been to play into the hands of 
Germany, and this neither Government was prepared to do. Thus it soon came 
to be recognised, both in London and Paris, that the situation brought about by 
the lapse of the Guarantee Treaty ought not to be allowed to continue—all the 
more so as, in the absence of the United States, it fell to France and Britain 
together to direct the activities of the newly-created League of Nations. The 
first Assembly of the League was held in December 1920 and the second in the 
following September. The Washington Conference on Naval Disarmament and 
the Far ast followed in November. All these gatherings, in particular the last, 
revealed that France had lost ground in ex-Allied and ex-neutral opinion. 
M. Briand, who had himself been in Washington, apprehended the danger of 
isolation and determined to make a fresh approach to Great Britain—the first 
of a long series of similar attempts. 


The Cannes Negotiations: January 1922. 


13. In December 1921 he proposed to replace the lapsed Treaty of Guarantee 

by a defensive alliance against aggression, whether direct or indirect—that is . 
to say, in the event of an attack on one of France’s allies in Eastern Europe. 
Mr. Lloyd George countered this at Cannes in the following month with an offer 
of a guarantee of aid in the event of unprovoked German aggression on French 
soil: this, however, was to be part of a complete entente providing for co-opera- 
tion in the economic and financial reconstruction of Europe, including Russia— 
a virtual admission that the Entente had lapsed and that it must be built up again 
from the beginning as in 1903. The ensuing discussions at Cannes led to the 
- framing of a draft treaty by which France was promised British support for 
ten years in the event of unprovoked German aggression against the soil of 
France, together with consultation if Germany should take, military, naval or 
air measures inconsistent with the Treaty of Versailles, thus partially filling a 
gap which had most unaccountably been left by its framers. But at this stage 
French opinion turned against M. Briand. M. Poincaré, who succeeded him, 
roposed a bilateral. guarantee for thirty years, continuous contact between the 
eneral Stafis, and consultation on threats to peace or to the treaty settlement,: 
he explained that a unilateral arrangement would be wounding to French self- 
respect and that the development of air-power would be likely to involve a security 
problem for Great Britain. But, in the atmosphere that prevailed after the 
Washington Conference. had improved British relations with the United States, 
the value of a French alliance was not appreciated in Great Britain and the 
discussions were eventually brought to an end by British insistence that 
‘outstanding matters’ including *‘ the economic reconstruction of Europe ’’ 
and ‘‘ peace with Turkey ’’ must be satisfactorily settled before a defensive 

alliance could be concluded. 


The Search for Security through Geneva. 


14. After this rebuff the French, despairing of London for the time being, 
turned their attention to Geneva. Here they saw an opportunity of approaching 
the problem of their security by the road of disarmament, on which, at the instance 
of the Northern States, supported by an influential section of British public 
Sh ee with Lord Robert Cecil ‘yg he then was) as its spokesman, the League 
of Nations was now engaged, If Britain held a veto over the application of 
the Treaty of Versailles, France held a veto over the progress of disarmament. 
Thus originated the 7. and complicated Anglo-French discussions which for 
so many years occupied the forefront of the Geneva stage. Their object was to 


AE. 
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arrive at a bargain in which Great Britain, who had identified herself with the. - 
cause of disarmament, would make concessions on security whilst France made 
concessions on armaments. 


The Treaty of Mutual Guarantees. 


15. At the League Assembly in September 1922 Lord Robert Cecil, who was , 
present as a delegate of South ‘Africa, and the French delegate, M. de Jouvenel, 
together sponsored a Resolution which advocated, as a preliminary condition for 
a general system of disarmament, ‘‘ a defensive agreement, open -to all countries, 
binding them to provide immediate and effective assistance in accordance with a 
pre-arranged plan.’’ What this involved was a general Treaty, superadded to 
the League Covenant, filling in the gaps which the British framers of that 
document had been careful to leave in its guarantee and sanctions clauses. The 
Resolution having been accepted, the way was paved for the production at the 

_ Assembly of 1923 of a Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance. This not only 
strengthened the general guarantees of the League, but provided that the Council 
of the League should also draw up certain special guararttee treaties for the 
benefit of particularly exposed States. In the event of an outbreak of war the 
Council was, within the space of four days, to determine which State was the 
aggressor, whereupon the defence machinery was to be set in motion, the command 
of the common force being assumed either by the attacked party or by a State 
designated by the Council. Recognising that a system of military guarantees 
could not be worked out for the world as a whole, the draft proposed that the 
obligations of assistance should,.in principle, apply only in the continent in which 
the aggression occurred—the first introduction of the idea of regional agreements 
in this connexion. 

16. The draft was discussed in the Disarmament Commission of the 
Assembly, where, with Lord Robert Cecil now representing His Mayjesty’s 
Government, the rival British and French theses were closely argued in public. 
The draft Treaty, thus revised, was then sent to the Governments for their 
observations. Of the twenty-nine replies received, eighteen were favourable 
‘‘in principle,’ but the response of His sent 0 Bp Government, now headed by 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, was negative. Particular objection was taken by them 
to the special treaties superimposed on the League system, in which they saw. a 


return to the system of alliances which had characterised the decade before 1914. 


The Geneva Protocol. 


17. The responsibility now seemed thrown on His Majesty’s Government 
to put forward a Security-Disarmament scheme of their own and, since the 
Assembly of 1924 found M. Herriot in power in France, there seemed to be a 
prospect that the gulf between the two countries might be bridged. The result 
of the collaboration of their two delegations was the so-called Geneva Protocol. 
Once more recourse was had to the expedient of superimposing a Treaty on to 
the Covenant, but this time in such a way as to preclude the emergence of 
alliances of the pre-1914 type. Definitions of aggression were laid down which 
withdrew from the individual members of the Council a large measure of their 
discretion in Judging an emergency situation as a whole and left them with 
little more than the duty of registering a formal verdict. When the Council had 
given its verdict each of the signatory States was obliged ‘‘ to co-operate loyally 
and effectively . . . . in the degree which its geographical situation and its 
particular situation as regards its armament allow.’’ For those who held the 
' strong *’ view of the Covenant, this introduced a new element of flexibility. 
But for those who, like His Majesty’s Government, had hitherto taken this 
flexibility for granted, it involved a new commitment. 

18. Shortly after the Assembly a change of Government occurred in Britain. 
The new Foreign Secretary, Mr. Austen Chamberlain (as he then was) made no 
secret of his French aor peenine. Nevertheless it fell to him to communicate to 
the League Council His Majesty’s Government’s refusal to accept the 
Geneva Protocol, the principal ground of objection being that, in defining 
and thus increasing British commitments under the Covenant, it involved the 
risk of a conflict with the United States. Mr. Chamberlain was, however, deter- 
mined to find some other way of meeting the French demand for security. His 
first idea was a simple Anglo-French defensive alliance. When this was 


over-ruled in the Cabinet, he fell back on a regional agreement embracing Britai 
France, Belgium, Germany and, eventually, ftaly a , ig Dritain, 
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The Locarno Agreements. 


19. From the point of view of Anglo-French relations the Locarno Agree- 
ments of 1925 can be characterised very briefly. They involved, on the British 
side, a commitment to defend France, including the Rhineland glacis, against 
‘* unprovoked *’ attack, without any compensating concession on the French’side. 
This was what France had been seeking ever since the Guarantee Treaty had 
lapsed five years before. It might have been thought therefore that the major 
problem of Anglo-French relations had been solved. But in fact it was not so: 
and the French search for security continued unabated in the ensuing years. 
This was due partly to the terms of the guarantee itself and partly to the 
atmosphere in which it was negotiated. 

20. The difficulty over the terms of the guarantee arose principally over 
the casus federis. In all cases save one, the decision whether a casus faederis 
had arisen was left to the Council of the League of Nations. The exception was 
in the event of actual invasion, or a “‘ flagrant ’’ violation of the stipulations 
regercine the demilitarised zone, if the guaranteeing Power was satisfied that 
‘‘ the violation is an act of unprovoked aggression, and that by reason either of 
the crossing of the frontier or of the outbreak of hostilities, or of the assembl 
of armed forces in the zone, immediate action is necessary.’’ In this case oa 
guarantor, having appreciated the situation for himself, was to come immediately 
to the aid of the victim, without the interposition of the League Council. Neither 
of these arrangements gave confidence to the French people, because they could not 
feel assured that, either in Geneva or in London, the situation would be appre- 
ciated in the same way as in Paris. On the other hand, the French could not 
reasonably propose that the appreciation should be left in their own hands. The 
difficulty was, in fact, insoluble on this level. 

21. But there was a further reason for the French lack of confidence. It 
was the place given to Germany in the scheme of guarantees. This was not only 
wounding to the French as the victims of German aggression, but it also made 
them feel that Britain, far from being once more the ally of France, saw her 
role rather as that of a mediator, and eventual arbitrator, between two equally 
quarrelsome Continental nations. Granted the settled British policy and attitude 
towards Germany, this difficulty also was insuperable. As a result, the détente 
produced by Locarno was short-lived and the search for further guarantees was 
soon renewed. 


The Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference. 


22. Ample opportunity for this was provided by the Preparatory Cvrmis- 
sion for the Disarmament Conference, which was set up in December 1925. 
There and in the special Committees arising out of it, the Anglo-French duel was 
resumed, the French always ready to devise machinery to nail down the status quo, 
even at the cost of French sovereignty, His Majesty's Government always resisting 
extra commitments (including, in particular, the introduction of the thin end of 
the super-state wedge), in ee lias guise they were presented, or, alternatively, 
as in the case of the ‘* General Act ’’ of 1928, acquiescing in the adoption by other 
States of proposals with which they had no intention of associating themselves. 


The Naval Compromise. F : 

23. The technical discussions of the Conference led to an episode in which 
an abortive attempt of the two Powers to facilitate the progress of disarmament 
by a mutual bargain aroused great suspicion amongst the other leading Powers. 
On the adjournment of the Preparatory Commission in March 1927 its Dutch 
President had suggested that the removal of the deadlock between the British 
and French draft conventions would be facilitated by conversations outside 
Geneva. Two main points of disagreement had been the respective attitudes of 
the French and of His Majesty’s Government on the subjects of trained reserves 
and methods of naval limitation. Conversations between the two Powers led to 
the adoption of a compromise under which His Majesty’s Government agreed to 
accept the French standpvint on trained reserves, while the French made a 
substantial concession to the British advocacy of naval limitation by categories. 
But in each of these issues other Powers were deeply interested, notably Germany 
in the former and the United States in the latter.. Moreover, the manner in 
which the existence of the compromise was announced to the House of Commons, 
without the disclosure of its terms, coupled with an outburst of jubilation in the 
French press, gave rise to much unfounded speculation. 
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The Debt Settlement. 


24. Meanwhile, in July 1926, by an agreement between Mr. Churchill, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and M. Caillaux, the long outstanding problem of 
the French war-debt to ‘Britain was settled on the basis of payments to the total 
amount of £779,500,000 over a period of 62 years, the annual payments risin 
from £4,000,000 in 1926-27 up to £12,500,000 from 1930-31 to 1956-57, an 
thereafter to £14,000,000 up to 1988. The agreement was not ratified by the 
French Chamber, but the Government, in spite of strong opposition from the 
parties of the Left, insisted on their right to make the initial payments. The 
arrangement fell into abeyance in 1932, when the British Government, in order 
not to disturb or reopen the Lausanne settlement of reparations, ceased to make 
any demand of payment from their own debtors. 


The Project of European Union. 


25. An interlude was provided in 1929-30 by M. Briand’s sponsorship of 
the idea of ‘‘ European Union,’’ which he expounded to the League Assembly in 
1929. Had his scheme been fully thought out it might have been a cause of much 
added embarrassment to Anglo-French relations: for, whether Great Britain was 
to be inside or outside the new European entity, the plan must have proved 
equally inacceptable to her. But it was not necessary to press the argument to an 
issue, since the project was soon found not to stand detailed examination. 


The London Naval Conference. 


26. The London Naval Conference of 1930 provided another opportunit 
for the renewal of French efforts. The additional. guarantee of security hich 
the French laid down on this occasion, as a condition for the reduction of their 
naval armaments, was a mutual guarantee between all the Mediterranean Naval 
Powers—a so-called Mediterranean Locarno. The British delegation took the 
view that this was a question interesting all the Mediterranean Powers and that 
it could not be discussed at a Conference at which only three were represented. 
It would, of course, have involved a new commitment. Two other proposals were 
also canvassed at the Conference. One was that the United States and Great 
Britain might join with France and Italy in a pact binding the signatories to 
consult together in the evént of any disturbance, or threatened disturbance, in 
the Mediterranean : but it was generally recognised that the chances of securing 
approval for this in the United States were small. The other was that a 
consultative pact should be concluded in the form of an addendum to the Kellogg 
Pact—a proposal for which there was influential support in the United States. 
But this, too, was dropped on the ground that its adoption would endanger the 
fate of the projected Disarmament Treaty at Washington. Discussions also 
took place at this time between the British and French Delegations in an attempt 
to reath agreement on a formula for the “‘ clarification ’’’ of Article XVI of the 
Covenant. But these too proved fruitless. 


The Hague Conference of 1929. 


27. Meanwhile, ever since the entry of Germany into the League of Nations, 
steady pressure had been exerted by His Majesty’s Government to persuade the 
French to withdraw their troops from the Rhineland before the allotted date in 
the Treaty—that is, 1935. It was in September 1928, at Geneva, that the French 
ultimately agreed in principle to the final evacuation, which was associated with 
the drawing up of the new *‘ Young ’’ plan of reparations payments. This was 
discussed at a Conference at The Hague in August 1929, when the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Philip Snowden (as he then was), raised strong 
objection against certain of the proposals, becoming involved in a passage of arms 
with his French colleague. British public opinion had already. been aroused on 
this subject, and Mr. Snowden raat a substantial measure of his demand. But 


the effect of this public altercation on Anglo-French relations was felt for some 


considerable time afterwards. 


From the Emergence of Hitler to June 1940: the A cquiescence in German 


Rearmament. 


28. The French flag at Coblenz was lowered on the 30th June, 1930, and 
. two months later 107 National Socialist deputies were elected to the Reichstag. 

‘With the appearance of Hitler on the European stage a new phase was opened 
-in Anglo-French relations—a phase of German rearmament in which, since the 


preventive use of force was abhorrent to British public opinion, French power 
was bound steadily to diminish. 


The World Economic Crisis. 


29. But this underlying reality was masked for a time in 1931-42 by the 
world economic crisis. Since this left France relatively untouched in its earlier 
phase, it Gere her for a short time a position of European ascendancy. This 
particularly affected British interests in Germany and Austria and led to a 
struggle between the public and private creditors of Germany—in other words 
between Reparations and commercial debts—which was only resolved at Lausanne, 
in the summer of 1932, by a short-lived arrangement wiping out Reparations and 
substituting a German bond issue through the Bank of Internationa] Settlements. 


The Two French Plans at the Disarmament Conference. 


30. Meanwhile, in January 1932, the long-prepared Disarmament 
Conference had assembled, and the Artglo-French debate was thus resumed. The 
French thesis took shape im two plans successively presented to the Conference. 
The first was a plan put forward by M. Tardieu in February 1932. In briefest 
summary, it tg the creation of an international force under the League of 
Nations, with detailed arrangements to ensure that it would have control over 
the most powerful weapons of war by land, sea, and air. On the political side the 
authority. of the League was to be strengthened by provisions for compulsory 
arbitration, for the definition of aggression, for guarantees of-a rapid decision 
by the authority controlling the international force, for bringing the action of 
that authority into conformity with international law, and for the international 
control of the execution of all agreements concerning armaments. Thus the 
League would have been virtually turned into a super-state. The scheme was 
coldly received by His Majesty’s Government. 

31. The second French plan emanated from the Government of M. Herriot. 
who had succeeded M. Tardieu in the French premiership at the beginning of 
June, shortly after the replacement of Herr Briining by Herr Von Papen at 
Berlin. Its publication, in November 1932, was preceded by a speech by 
M. Herriot in the Chamber of Deputies in which he stated frankly that the policy 
of using force towards Germany would run the risk of defeat by superior force, 
or, in other words, that France could not rely upon Britain to check German 
re-armament. This ingenious plan, which was devised to neutralise the British 
objections to a “‘ strong ’’ interpretation of the Covenant obligations, divided the 
States of the world into three circles. Those in the outermost circle, which 
included the United States, were to ‘‘ establish in an effective manner ’’ certain 
principles deduced from the Kellogg Pact, which was at that time the sheet-anchor 
of United States policy. One of these was that any breach of that Pact would 
involve the prohibition of intercourse with the aggressor country. Thus Great 
Britain would no longer be exposed to the risk of a conflict with the United 
States if she embarked on sanctions under the Covenant. What was required of 
Great Britain, as a State in the second circle, was to give full effect to her obliga- 
tions under the Covenant and under Treaties, such as the Locarno Agreements, 
‘‘concluded in conformity with the Covenant.’’ For the innermost circle, 
consisting of Continental Kuropean States members of the League, a political and 
military organisation was set up somewhat on the model of the Treaty of 
Assistance of 1923. The plan also envisaged the creation of an international 
police force, on lines similar to the Tardieu proposal, and it proposed further 
that all European States should reduce their forces to ‘‘ a short-service army with 
limited effectives.’’ The project was sympathetically received by His Majesty’s 
Government pending fuller discussion. 


The Four-Power Pact. 


32. .1933—the year of Hitler’s accession to power—witnessed a néw varia- 
tion in the play of Anglo-French relations. Dissatisfied with the progress of 
disarmament at Geneva, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald hoped to reduce the problem 
to its essentials through an agreement between the four principal Central and 
West European Powers. This led him to lend his oe to a Four-Power Pact, 
devised in Rome, which proposed to set up a regular system of consultation 
between them, independent of the Council and Assembly or the League. Although 
the French Government had been consulted at every stage, the project aroused 
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great suspicion in France and violent meee | among the Central and East 
uropean allies of France; it was suspected of being a short cut towards the 
revision of the 1919 treaties. The text finally adopted allayed these fears: but 
the scheme was never put into practice. 


The Question of German Rearmament. 


33. Meanwhile, disarmament diseussions were continued in 1 favourable 
atmosphere, so far as Anglo-French relations were concerned. The French plan 
was discussed in detail, but the production of a British draft Convention shifted 
the interest from security to disarmament. By this time it was clear-on both 
sides of the Channel that, as it was not proposed to restrain German rearmament 
by force, the only hope of preventing an armaments race was by *‘ pegging © 
Ha rearmament at a moderate level. But, however much this might be 
recognised in Paris, the fact remained that no French Government could give its 
formal assent to a Convention legalising the German breach of the Versailles 
provisions. An attempt was malle to overcome this difficulty by providing for 
what would in effect be a period of probation for Germany. By the opening of 
the League Assembly in September 1933 there seemed to be general agreement 
between France, Great Britain, the United States, and Italy on the principle that 
the period of validity of the Disarmament Convention should be divided into 
two parts: during the first period, which might last for three or four years, the 
prohibition of any increase in German armaments.would remain in force and its 
observance would be guaranteed by a system of supervision, whilst the. reduction 
of the armaments of other Powers would not begin until the second period. 
Negotiations, in which the Germans took part, were continued on these lines at 
Geneva: but they were cut short abruptly on the 14th October by the German 
Government’s decision to leave the Conference and the League. 

34. This high-handed action might have led France and Britain to draw 
closer together, in face of the menace of German rearmament. In fact, however, 
His Majesty’s Government decided in favour of the continuance of discussions 
with Germany, if necessary outside Geneva, at the cost of the abandonment of 
the plan agreed upon between Great Britain, France, Italy and the United States, 
and the French Government reluctantly agreed with this course. 


The Simon—Barthou Negotiations. 


35. In February 1934, M. Daladier was replaced as French Premier by 
M. Doumergue and M. Paul-Boncour as Foreign Minister by M. Barthou. Mean- 
while, London and Paris had turned their attention to the question of guarantees 
for the execution of the proposed Disarmament Convention. Here it seemed 
pear that on the plane of prevention a formula of commitment might at last 

agreed upon. A British memorandum of the 29th January, 1934, suggested 
that the signatories should agree to consult together in the event of a breach or. 
threatened breach of the Convention, ‘* the object of such consultation ’’ being 
‘“to exchange views as to the steps to be taken for the purpose of restoring the 
situation and of maintaining in operation .... the provisions of the... . 
Convention.’’ The Doumergue Government responded os suggesting a definite 
scheme of action by which successive methods of pressure should be applied to 
the guilty State : if this should lead to an outbreak of war, it should be presumed 
to be the aggressor. 

36. Discussions were proceeding between the two Governments on this 
subject when, on the 28th March, the German Government published their militar 
estimates for the following year. The effect of this on French opinion was a | 
that when on the 10th April Sir John Simon, on the basis of the previous 
discussions, asked the French Government to state the exact nature of the 
‘‘ ouarantees of execution’’ which they proposed, M. Barthou’s response on 
the 17th April was an abrupt notification that the negotiations were at an end. 
The threads thus dropped were never again picked up. | 


The Anglo-German Naval Agreement. 


37. M. Barthou then turned his attention to the construction of an Eastern 
Locarno—a project to which His Majesty’s Government was, in general, 
sympathetic, since it involved no fresh commitment on their part. The course 
of .t discussions after M. Barthou’s death in October brought France and 


Great Britain closely together again on the occasion of the visit of MM. Laval 
and Flandin to London in February 1935. On this occasion the communiqué 
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emphasised that ‘‘ nothing would contribute more to the restoration of confidence 
.... than a general settlement freely negotiated between Germany and the other 
Powers ”— this ‘* general ’’ settlement being expressly defined in a later sentence 
to cover ‘‘ agreements regarding armaments generally.’’ This position was main- 
tained throughout the events of March and the first three weeks of April, which 
included the establishment of compulsory military service in Germany, the visit 
of Sir John Simon to Berlin, the Stresa Conference, and the denunciation by 
the League Council of Germany’s breach of the disarmament proyisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles, On the 26th April, however, it was announced in London 
that German naval experts were shortly to arrive for_conversations. These took 
place in June and concluded with an exchange of Notes on the 18th—the anniver- 
sary of Waterloo, The proposals there embodied had indeed been communicated 
by His Majesty’s Government in a memorandum which reached the French 
Government on the 12th, and the French reply, which was stiff, reached British 
hands on the evening of the 17th. But it had no influence on the agreement 
signed on the following day. The effect on Anglo-French relations was such 
that ‘the Lord Privy Seal, Mr. Eden, was in Paris twe days later. It was 
explained that this separate Anglo-German agreement was an “‘ incidental ’’ and 
‘exceptional ’’ transaction, But the effect of the blew to French confidence 
remained. 


The ltalo-Ethiopian Confiret, 


The Reversal of the Réles, . 

38. It was when Anglo-French relations were thus overclouded that the 
Italo-Abyssinian dispute emerged into the fereground. To the French mind the 
issue involved would even in normal times have presented a * colonial ’’ character 
outside the range of the issues covered by the League Covenant and French security 
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policy. But, yiewed in relation to the menace of German rearmament, it seemed 
more trivial still. The: chief concern of the French Government, therefore, so 
soon as war in East Africa appeared to be inevitable, was to prevent it from 
spreading to Europe, so that the Stresa Front might not be disturbed. His 
Majesty's Government, on the other hand, needed the co-operation of France if the 
authority of the Covenant was to be invoked against Italian aggression. At a 


meeting between M. Laval and Sir Samuel Hoare at Geneva on the 10th September 
a middle course aceeptable to the French was found. France would stand by 
Great Britain in carrying through the League procedure, but: the sanctions 
adopted would be of such a character as to ‘* rule out,’’ in M. Laval’s own words, 
‘‘everything that might lead to war.’’ Thus it came about that when Great 
Britain, for the first time since the establishment of the League, was prepared 
to take a “‘ strong ’’. view of the Covenant, France, who had consistently. advocated 
this view, was found in the opposite camp. 


The Clarification of Article XVI, 


_39. At the same time, the French Government did not let slip the oppor- 
tunity of testing this new British attitude to the Covenant in its application to 
Europe. Already on the 10th September the French Ambassador in London 
‘. asked at the Foreign Office for information as to the extent to which the French 
Government might be assured in the future of the immediate and effective applica- 
tion by the United Kingdom of all the sanctions provided in Articleg 16 of the. 
Covenant in the event of a violation of the Covenant of the League’of Nations 
and a resort to foree in es age His Majesty’s Government replied with a 
counter. question. On the 24th September the Drench Ambassador in London 
was asked to define the attitude of the French Government ‘‘ in case.a member 
of the League of Nations who declared himself ready to fulfil his obligations in 
accordance with article 16 of the Covenant and who’’ was ‘‘ making the necessary 
preparations to that end, should be attacked before the article in question 
became applicable—that is to say, before the other members of the League of 
Nations were expressly bound to lend this member the mutual service provided 
for against a Covenant-breaking State.’’ The French saw the opportunity of 
building up the defensive military organisation after which they had always 
hankered. Their Government replied that the British proposal filled in ‘‘ very 
opportunely a gap in the system of ‘collective security,’ ’’ but that ‘‘ the con- 
templated undertaking ought to take effect only after a joint investigation ’’ 


had “‘ been made into the circumstances and agreement reached on the measureg 


-* 
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of precaution which these circumstances’’ ihight ‘‘ justify as being strictly 
necessary in order to prepare for the carrying out of the Council’s ultimate 
recommendations.’’ At the same time, they insisted that the obligation of 
assistance must be reciprocal and must be equally assured, whether or not the 
aggressor State was a member of the League of Nations. To this, His Majesty’s 
Government gave an affirmative reply. In this way they not only committed 
themselves—-in the particular circumstances in question—to assistance in the event 
of an attack on France by Germany, but were also compelled to acquiesce in a 
French veto upon any British initiative in the matter of policy. However, a few 


. days later the situation contemplated in the British inquiry passed away owing 


to the coming into play of article 16 of the Cevenant- ear 

40. His Majesty’s Government now asked the French Government whether 
‘‘ in the event of special measures of a military character being aimed at Great. 
Britain by Italy,’’ they would be ‘‘ willing and able, should the need arise, to 
collaborate in resistance to such measures.’’ This led to some discussion on the 
subject of British naval movements in the Mediterranean, in the course of which 
His Majesty’s Government assured the French Government that Great Britain 
did not intend to take independent action of any kind against Italy, outside 
the scope of the collective action which was being taken through Geneva. On 
this basis agreement was eventually reached between the two Governments on 
the 18th October as to their interpretation of article 16. But it was an inter- 
pretation which greatly weakened the force of that article; for it meant that 
the absolute obligation imposed on each of them by it was overridden and restricted 
by a new undertaking not to a’ 5 Some article earlier, or in gteater measure, 
than might be decided upon by the League as a whole, including the other party 
to this new agreement. In other words, it slowed down the pace of the convoy 
to that of the slowest ship or at least the slower of the two priiicipal ships. 


The Hoare-Laval A greement. 


41. It soon began to be clear to both Powers that the policy of limited 
sanctions would not be effectual in saving Abyssinia, whilst more vigorous action 
against the aggressor, such as the imposition of the 6il sanction then under 
discussion at Geneva, would involve the risk of an attack by Italy on the British 
Mediterranean fleet. The Italiaii intention to take such action was, in fact, 
communicated to the French Government on the 7th December. This would have 
placed the French Governtiient under the obligation of honouring the pledge 
which it had just given. But this would have extended the ‘‘ colonial’’ war 
to Europe, with the possibility of German intervention on the Italian side. 
On the other hand, it was even more difficult for France openly to dissociate 
herself from Great Britain, either by voting against her in Geneva in the applica- 
tion of the oil sanction or by violating her recent pledge. The French Premier 
evaded the difficulty by telling Sir Samuel Hoare, who had reached Paris on 
that day, that France was willing to honour her promise, but that it might take 


as long as a fortnight before the French Fleet would be in a state of readiness : 


he also reminded him that the French naval ports and dockyards in the Mediter- 


ranean had not the capacity for harbouring the largest British capital ships. 
His Majesty’s Government had therefore to choose Fetwrans an almost certain 
conflict with Italy in which it could not rely on French assistance—a conflict 
which would open in very unfavourable conditions for Great Britain in Africa 


and possibly also at sea—and the continuance. 6f ¢o-operation with France on 


terms compatible with the maintenance of good relations between France and 
Italy. The latter course was chosen and led to the drawing up of proposals 
for the exchange of Ethiopian Territories and for a Zone of Ethiopian Expansion 
and Settlement. Contrary to the expectation of the British Foreign Secretary 
these were published in the French press on the morning of the 9th December 
and evoked a storm of protests in Great Britain which led to the resignation 


of the Foreign Secretary and had a serious adverse effect on Anglo-French 
relations. : 


The Alliance. 
The Reoccupation of the Rhineland. | 


42. The effect of this was shown three months later when, on the 7th March 
1936, Germany proceeded, without previous notice, to the military reoccupation 
of the Rhineland. This was a clear breach of the Locarno Agreements: the 
question, however, was whether it was a ‘“‘ flagrant breach,”’ sn tallies the obliga- 
tion of immediate British assistance to France and Belgium (see paragraph 20 
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above). The situation was indeed one which, strangely enough, no-one had 
foreseen in 1925. The violation of the demilitarised zone had then been envisaged 
as the prelude to an immediate German attack on France rather than to the 
construction of.a German. fortified line, so that the wording of the treaty was 
ill-suited to meet the particular case. The first inclination of the French Govern- 
ment seems to have been so to interpret it and to call on the guarantors to 
implement their obligations. But British public opinion, unfamiliar with the 
text of the treaty, was in no mood for such a policy: indeed, there was a wide- 
spread disposition to regard.the German action as no more than the assertion 
by a sovereign nation of its reasonable rights over a portion of its own territory. | 
In these circumstances His Majesty’s Government decided to accept, not. without 
protest, the cutting away 6f ‘‘ one of the main foundations of peace in Western 
Kurope,’’ but to recognise that this imposed a manifest and urgent: “‘ duty to 
rebuild.’’ The four remaining Locarno Powers then took the matter under 
discussion in London and on the 19th March agreed to a “‘ text of proposals ”’ 
for submission to their Governments. So far as Anglo-French relations were 
concerned, those reaffirmed the previous obligations under the Locarno Agree- 
ments ‘‘in their entirety,’ together with an additional undertaking, in return 
for reciprocal assurances from the French Government, to set on foot Staff 
conversations ‘‘ with a view to arranging the technical conditions in which the 
obligations which are binding on them should be carried out in case of unprovoked 
ageression.’’ On the 4th December the French Foreign Minister, M. Delbos, 
formally affirmed this reciprocity before the French Chamber, declaring in the 
name of his Government that ‘‘ all the forces of France, on land, sea, and in 
the air would be spontaneously and immediately used for the defence of Great 
Britain in case of unprovoked aggression. ’’ 


The Spanish War and the Nyon Agreement. 


43. In July 1936 occurred the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War, and it 
soon became clear that the forces of General Franco were receiving assistance 
from Italian sources. On the Ist August, therefore, the French Government, 
now headed by M. Blum, suggested to the British and Italian Governments the 
immediate adoption of measures to ensure the ‘* oy observance of an agreed 


arrangement for non-intervention in Spain.’ is Majesty’s Government’s 


response was prompt and favourable. By the end of the month the principal 
European Powers had signed a non-intervention agreement : on the 9th September 
an international non-intervention Committee began work in London and con- 
tinued in being, in spite of the disloyalty of some of its principal members, till 
the 20th April, 1939. In spite of many vicissitudes the slidacite of Anglo- 
French policy in the Spanish issue was maintained throughout. It was particu- 
larly marked in the summer of 1937, when submarines of unknown nationality 
made a series of piratical attacks on neutral and Spanish Government vessels. 
At the suggestion of the French Government a conference was called at Nyon, 
and arrangements were there made for a patrol of the main trade routes and 
territorial waters by the French and British fleets, together with those of other 


Mediterranean Powers. This joint action by the two Powers at once proved 
- effective. 


The German Occupation of Austria. 


44. Though no previous preventive steps were jointly taken, this solidarit 
was also at least formally manifested in March 1938, on the occasion of the 
German occupation of Austria, when His Majesty’s Government and the French 
Government, as a -result of consultations entered into in virtue of the Stresa 
agreement, addressed similar protests to the German Government. 


The Munich Agreement. 


45. In the course of the same spring and summer it became clear that 
Czechoslovakia was seriously menaced by Germany. This placed a strain on the 
Anglo-French alliance, since Great Britain had no special commitment to protect 
Czechoslovakia, whilst France ‘was pledged to do so by a defensive alliance, the 
obligation under which had been frequently reaffirmed. But since the German 
reoccupation of the Rhineland in 1986, public opinion in France had shown 
itself ever more unwilling seriously to envisage a conflict with Germany arising 
out of an East European issue, and was now content to allow Great Britain to 
take the lead in seeking a way out of the impasse. The British position was 
made clear by the Prime Minister in a speech to the House of Commons on the 
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24th March, shortly after the German occupation of Austria. He drew a : 


distinction between ‘‘ the automatic commitments’’ of the British Empire and 
those which she was free to undertake at her own discretion. The former 
included the obligation to come to the assistance of Fratice and Belgium, if 
attacked. The latter included responsibility for assisting Czechoslovakia under 


the Covenant of the League.of Nations. He was not prepared to give assurance$, 
to France, who had obligations to Ozechoslavakia under a special Treaty, or to 
Czechoslovakia herself, which would involve automatic commitments in relation 


to an area where British interests were not vitally concerned. But he added 
that where war arid peace were concerned legal obligations were not alone involved 
and that, if war broke out, it would be unlikely to be confined to those who had 
assumed such obligations. It would be well within the bounds of probability that 
other countries, bésides those which were parties to the original dispute, would 
almost immédiately be involved. This was especially true in the case of two 
countries like Great Britain and France, with long associations of friendship, 
with interests closely interwoven, devoted to the same ideals of democratic liberty 
and determined to uphold them. He went on to say that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would always be ready to give any help in its power towards the solution of 


questions likely to cause difficulty between the German and Czechoslovak Govern- - 


ments. It was in pursuance of this policy that in July the British Mission was 
sent to attempt to find a solution, acceptable to Germany, of the problem of the 
German-speaking minority in Czechoslovakia. On the Basis of_its report. and 
after the British Premier had paid two personal visits to the German Chancellor, 
an agreemefit was reached at Munich with the concurrence of the French Govern- 
ment. Czechoslovakia was compelled to submit to important frontier rectifica- 
tions, rendering her strategically defenceless, but her independence was preserved 
and the British Premier hailed it as a ‘‘ real triumph’’ that ‘“‘a difficult and 
delicate operation had been carried through’’ by four Great Powers “ by 
discussion instead of by force of arms.’’ 


The Change in British Policy and the Outbreak of War. 


46. The German occupation of Prague on the 15th March, 1939, led to a 
radical change in British opinion. It was realised that the policy of ‘‘ appease- 


ment,’ which had formed the basis of ‘recent Anglo-F rench- co-operation, was 


fruitless and that the two countries were faced with the imminent threat of a 
German domination of Europe. His Majesty’s Government proceeded to adopt 
an active policy in Eastern Europe. Guarantées were given tc Poland, Roumania, 
and Greece, and negotiations entered upon with the U.S.S.R., whilst at home 
compulsory military service was introduced, though on a limited. scale. These 
iniatives, which were in line with long-standing French desires, weré, however, 
too belated to excite enthusiasm across the Channel, where the deterioration in 
the strategic position of the Western democracies and the weight of the burden 
that the French arms would be calléd upon to bear were better understood than in 
Britain. It is indeed noteworthy that, in announcing the Polish guarantee to 
the House of Commgns in March ‘1938, Mr. Chamberlain felt it necessary to go 
out of his way to make it clear that the French Government regarded themselves 
as being under a similar obligation. When it was announced on the 23rd August 
that Germany and the U.S.S.R. had arrived at an agreement which left Germany 
free to attack Poland, it. fell once more to the British Premier to take the lead 
in asserting that.‘‘ whatever may be the nature of the German-Soviet Agreement 
it cannot alter Great Britain’s obligations to Poland.’’ In the diplomatic 
exchanges immeédiately preceding the German attack on Poland, Anglo-French 
solidarity was maintained throughout. It was, however, largely due to the 
firmness of His Majesty’s Government that an Italian effort at conciliation, made 
after the German aggression against Poland had begun, was rejécted. In the 
event the two countries entered the war together on the 3rd September, 1939, 
Great Britain at 11 a.m, and France at 5 p.m. 


The Solemn Declaration of March 1940. | 


47. On the 12th December, 1939, it was announced that a comprehensive 
agreement had been reached between the British and French treasuries securing 
co-operation in the financial field. It extended to the rate of exchange, the 
mutual utilisation of currency, the raising of foreign loans, the imposition of 
restrictions on imports, and the sharing of expenditure on-an agreed basis for 
common purposes, such as assistance to other Allies. On the 98th March, 1940, 
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the two Powers agreed upon the terms of a ‘‘ Solemn Declaration,-» which was 
announced by the Prime Minister, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, on the 
2nd April. The following are the relevant sentences of the Declaration :— 


‘‘during the present war they will ‘neither negotiate nor conclude an 
armistice or treaty of peace except by mutual agreement. They undertake 
not to discuss peace terms’ before reaching complete agreement on the 
_ conditions necessary to ensure to each of them an effective and lasti 
guarantee of their security. Finally, they undertake to maintain after the 
conclusion of peace, a community of action in all spheres for as long as may be 
necessary to safeguard their security and to effect the reconstruction, with 
the assistance of other nations, of an international order which will ersure 
the liberty of peoples,- respect for law, and the maintenance of peace in 
Europe.’ 


The Rupture of the Alliance. 


48. On the 13th June, during the French retreat, at a meeting of the 
Supreme Council held at Tours in the presence of Mr. Churchill, the French 
Premier, M. Reynaud, asked him: whether Great Britain would release France 
from her obligation not to negotiate for an armistice or peace without the consent 
of the British ally. The Prime Minister did not consent. M. Reynaud renewed 
his request from Bordeaux on the 16th June, asking for the ‘‘ formal release of 
France from her obligations under the Anglo-French agreement.’’ His Majesty’s 
Government replied to the effect that separate negotiations for an armistice or 
peace depended on an agreement made with the French Republic, and not with 
any French Ztatesmen of Administration, and therefore involved the honour of 
France: His Majesty’s Government would, however; in view of France’s 
sufferings, give consent on condition that the French Fleet was despatched to 
British ports and remained there while negotiations were taking place. On the 
same day His Majesty’s Government offered to conclude an Act of Union between 
the two countries. It proposed to the French Government to issue a declaration 
to that effect. The establishment of the Union would provide for joint organs 
of defence, foreign, financial, and economic policies, and for immediate 
reciprocal citizenship. M. Reynaud was at first much attracted by this project, 
but his colleagues found themselves unable to accept it. That evening M. Reynaud 
resigned, and the President asked Marshal Pétain to form a new Government. 
On the following day Mafshal Pétain intimated to the German authorities his 
willingness to conclude an armistice. This was signed on the 22nd June, and 
included a clause stipulating that the French Fleet, except that part left free for 
the safoguareeng of French interests in the Colonial Empire, should be collected 


in ports specified and there demobilised and disarmed under German and Italian 
control. 


Research Department, Foreign Office, 
17th May, 1945. 


Appendix. 
British Commitments to France. 


Apart from the general commitment through the Covenant of the League of 


Nations, three commitments were made with France in the period between 1918 
and June 1940. 


1. The Mutual Guarantee in the Locarno Agreement of 1925, viz. :-— 


Article 1.—The high contracting parties collectively and severally guarantee, 
in the manner provided in the following articles, the maintenance of the territorial 
status quo resulting from the frontiers between Germany and Belgium and 
between Germany and France and the inviolability of the said frontiers as fixed 
by or in ip beng ia of the Treaty of Peace signed at Versailles on the 28th June, 

. 1919, and also the observance of the stipulations of -articlés 42 and 48 of the said 
treaty concerning the demilitarised zone. 


Article 4.—(1) If one of the high contracting parties alleges that a violation 
of article 2 of the present treaty or a breach of articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of 
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the Council of the League of Nations. 

(2) As soon as the Council of the League of Nations is satisfied that such 
violation or breach has been committed, it will notify its finding without dela 
to the Powers signatory of the present treaty, who severally agree that in suc 
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Versailles has been or is bein committed, it shall bring the question at once before 


case they will each of ther come immediately to the assistance of the Power against . 


whom the act complained of is directed. 

(3) In the case of flagrant violation of article 2 of the present treaty or of a 
flagrant breach of articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles by one of the high 
contracting parties, each of the other contracting parties hereby undertakes 
iminediatary to come to the help of the party against whom such a violation or 
breach has been directed as soon as the said Power has been able to satisfy itself 
that this violation constitutes an unprovoked act of aggression, and that by reason 
either of the crossing of the frontier or of the outbreak of hostilities or of the 
assembly of armed forces in the demilitarised zone immediate action is necessary. 
Nevertheless, the Council of the League of Nations, which will be seized of the 
question in accordance with the first paragraph of this article, will issue its 
findings, and the high contractmg parties undertake to act in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Council provided that they are concurred in by all the 
members other than the representatives of the parties which have engaged in 
hostilities. 


Other. articles, not mvolving British commitments, run as follows :— 


Article 2—-Germany and Belgium, and also Germany and France, mutually 


undertake that they will in no case attack or invade each other or resort to war 


against each other. ‘ 


This stipulation shall not, however, apply in the case of :— 


(1) The exercise of the right of legitimate defence, that.is to say, resistance 

_ to a violation of the undertaking contained in the previous paragraph 

or to a flagrant breach of articles 42 or 43 of the said Treaty of 

Versailles, if such breach constitutes an unprovoked act of aggression 

and by reason of the assembly of armed forces in the demilitarised zone 
immediate action is necessary. 


(2) Action in pursuance of article 16 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

(3) Action as the result of a decision taken by the Assembly or by the Council 
of the League of Nations or in. pursuance of article 15, paragraph 7, 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, provided that in this last 


event the action is directed against a State which was the first to 
attack. 


Article 3, paragraph 1.—In view of the undertakings entered into in article 
2 of the present treaty, Germany and Belgium and Germany and France undertake 
to settle by peaceful means, and in the manner laid down herein, all questions of 
every kind which may arise between them, and which it may not be possible to 
settle by the normal methods of diplomacy. 

Article 5—The provisions of article 3 of the present treaty are placed under 
the guarantee of the high contracting parties as provided by the following 
stipulations : | : 

If one of the Powers referred to in article 3 refuses to submit a dispute to 
peaceful settlement or to comply with an arbitral or judicial decision. and 
commits a violation of article 2 of the present treaty or a breach of articles 42 or 
43 of the Treaty of Versailles, the provisions of article, 4 shall apply. 

Where one of the Powers referred to in article 3 without committing a 
violation of article 2 of the present treaty or a breach of articles 42 or 43 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, refuses to submit a dispute to peaceful settlement or to 
comply with an arbitral ‘or judicial decision, the other party shall bring the 
matter before the Council of the League of Nations, and the Council shall propose 
what steps shall be taken; the high contracting. parties shall comply with these 
proposals, | 7 


2. The agreement of 19th March, 1936. 


- The representatives of Belgium, France, The United ‘Kingdom. of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and of Italy— 
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Ili. Weclare that nothingjhas happened beforé or since the said breach of 
the Treaty of Locarno can be 


sidered as having freed the signatories of that 
treaty from any of their obligations or guarantees, and that the latter subsist in 
their entirety ; : 
Undertake forthwith to instruct their deneral staffs to enter into contact 
with a view to arranging the technical conditions in which the obligations, which 
are binding upon them, should be carried out in case of unproyoked aggression. 


VI. Decide to take, for the same period, all the necessary measures with a 
view to :—— 


(1) Create an international force, including detachments from the armies of 
the guarantor Powers, to be stationed, with the agreement of all the 
Governments concerned, in a zone contained between the Belgo- 
German and Franco-German frontiers on one side, and on the other a 
line situated to the East of the said frontiers and following them at a 
distance of approximately twenty kilometres, this zone being entirely 
reserved for occupation by the said international force; 

(2) Set up an international commission whose duty it shall be to supervise 
the carrying-out of the obligations undertaken by the Powers which 

have caused the above-mentioned force, as well as by Belgium, France 


and Germany, for the eventual execution of paragraphs V and VI (1) 
above. | 


3. The Solemn Declaration of 28th March, 1940. 


- The Government of the French Republic and His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, mutually undertake 
that during the present war they will neither negotiate nor conclude an armistice 
or treaty of peace except by mutual agreement. — 

They undertake not to discuss peace terms before reaching complete agree- 
ment om the conditions necessary to ensure to each of them an effective and lasting 
cuarantee of their security. : 

Finally, they undertake to maintain, after the conclusion of peace, a 
community of action in all spheres for so long as may be necessary to safeguard 
their security and to effect the reconstruction, with the assistance (concours) of 
other nations, of an international order which will ensure the liberty of peoples, 
respect for law, and the maintenance of peace in Europe. 
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RR V/22/ii 
ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS 1916-40 
summary 


1. Introduction. The close association ‘between the two Powers in the 
inter-war period was not due’ to deliberate policy on either side, It was 
the result of the abstention of other Powers which threw upon Great Brit- 
ain and France the chief responsibility for maintaining the peace settle- 
ment and directing the activities of the League of Nations,- Though this 
major interest held them together till June 1940, temperamental differ- 
ences and disagreements over policy caused constant qdifficulties and a 
number of sharp crises during the veriod (para. 1). 


ee The Peace Conference. The first of these occurred at the Peace Con- 
ference when the French objective of military security clashed with the 
British desire to re-establish Europeah prosperity. Forced to choose be- 
tween military security at the cost of political isolation and close pol- 
itical relations with Great Britain and the United States, M. Clemenceau 
chose the latter (paras. 2-9). wie 


Oe The First Estrangeniont. In January 1920 M. ClenfOnceau lost power 
and soon afterwards the projected tripartite Treaty fell to the ground, 
and French relations with Great Britain became strained, The first open 
divergence bctween French and British policy towards Germany occurred 
over the sending of German. troops into the Rhineland in March 1920. There 
was also constant divergence over Reparations policy culminating in the 
French occupation of the Ruhr, contrary to British wishes, in January 


1923 (paras. 10-11). 


4. The Search for Security: 1921-1935. Changes of Government in bath 
countries led to an improvement in mutual relations in 1924, and the French 
now devoted their efforts to mecting thcir security requirements through 
the League of Nations, direct negotiations for a Franco-British security 
pact undertaken in January 1922 having failed. The French objective at 
Geneva was to win British assent to a "strong" interpretation of the 
Sanctions Article of the Covenant, or, failing that, to secure the adoption 

Of an additional treaty embodying a more definite security obligation, 

The British contention was that the Covenant provided adequate security 

. and that priority should be given tc disarmament. After successive British 
Governments had rejected the Treaty of Mutual Assistance and the Geneva 
Protocol, both drawn up under French inSpiration, agreement was finally 
reached in 1925 on tho Locarno Agreements under which Britain guaranteed 
France, Belgium, and Germany against unprovoked aggression. But the placing 
of Germany on the same footing as France deprived the guarantee of much of 
its psychological value for the Fronch, and further efforts, on the lines 
of the Geneva Protocol, were made by them at the Preparatory Committee for 
the Disarmament Conference and in the Conference itself (paras. 12- 57) » 


Se The Italo-Ethiopian Conflict. wt 1935, however, the Italo-Abyssinian 
dispute Ted=tq | sudden reversal of roles: it was Great Britain who was 

now anxious for a 'strong! interpretation of the Covenant whilst the 
French Government, which had been disagreeably surprised by the conclusion 
in June 1955, of an Anglo-German naval agreement, was reluctant to anta=- 
gonize Italy. It made use of the opportunity to secure British agreemont 
to a redefinition of the obligations incumbent under Article XVI of the 
Covenant; but the failure. of the sanctions employed against Italy involved 
the League in discredit and marked the virtual ond of Franco-British 


cooperation at Geneva (paras. 38-41). 


6. The Alliance. Meanwhile, as the power of Germany increased after the 
withdrawal of French troops from the Rhineland in 1930 and its reoccupation 
by German troops in 1936, Franco had no altérnative but to follow in the 
wake of British policy. The two Powers acted together throughout the 
Spanish civil war (1936+9), in the Czechoslovak crisis, leading up to 

the Munigh Agreement (1938) » and in the diplomatic exchanges culminating 

in the declaration of war against Gormany on Srd Soptember 1959. Their 
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alliance was comentod by a Financial Agroement in December 1939, and, in 
Marcn 1940, by an agreooment that noithor side should make a separate 
armistico or peace (paras. 42-47) .' 


7. Tho Rupture of the Allianco. In June 1940 the French Government 
asked to bo reloasoed from this obligation, Tho British Government refused 
4ts consent but made an offer of Anglo-Fronch Union. This was rejected 
and 4 new French Government proceeded to conclude separate armistices 


with Germany and Italy (para. 48). 


RR V/22/44 
FRANCO=BRITISH RELATIONS 1918-1940 


introduction 


le The end of the war of 1914-18 left France and Britain 
without any tic of mutual obligation, They had not boon al licé 
before 1914, and the terms of the agreement made during the war 
were fulfilled when they laid down their arms together. The — 
close and particular association of the two states during the 
inter-war period, culminating in their entry together in the 
Second World War, was not due to deliberate policy on the part 
of either state. It resulted from the prevailing conditions 

in Europe and from the withdrawal of the United States from an 
active interest in European affairs, 


ihe Peace Conference 


The French Need for Security 

Le The situation which French statesmen had to face in 1919 
was, in its main outline, very simple. France was a nation of 
40 millions which had suffered three invasions in little over a 
century, two of them within living memory. Germany was a nation 
of 60 millions with a higher birthrate, France had indeed laid 
Germany prostrate for the moment: but she had done so only with 
the help of Britain and the United States ~ not to speak of the 
Other Allies: and she knew that she could not face a repetition 
of the ordeal. 


De In these circumstances, her policy was clearly indicated. 
“It was two~fold. First to capitalize her victory by safeguarding 
herself, once and for all, against the danger of a new attack. 

Second, to make her association with the two English-speaking 
Powers as close and as permanent as possible. These were the 
twin objectives of M. Clemenceau. For attaining the second he 
had the advantage of a personal knowledge of both the United 
States and Great Britain which was rare among French public 
men Of the period, as well as the authority derived from his 

war-leadership. 


The Choice before M. Clemenceau 


4 But the discussions at the Peace Conference revealed to 
(him that to attain both these objectives was beyond the power of 
‘French statesmanship. For security, as M,. Clemenceau and his 
military advisers understood it, involved.making the Rhine the 
strategic frontier of’France: and this neither President Wilson 
nor Mr. Lloyd George was willing to concede. He therefore found 
himself placed in a dilemma, Should he acquiesce in security 
arrangements which were plainly defective? Or should he use 
the present military power of France to the full, at the risk of 
forfeiting her association with Britain and the United States 
and exposing her to political isolation? M,. Clemenceau decided 
to maintain the partnership, but at the same time to make the 
|security arrangements as effective as possible under the ocir- 
cumstances. He obtained two concessions which together should 
have made French security as watertight as paper documents could | 
/make it. The. first was a provision in‘the Treaty for the permanent 
demilitarization of Western Germany up to fifty kilometres east — 
of the Rhine. The second was the promise of a joint British- 
American guarantee for the protection of France. This was to be 
embodied in special treaties between France and each of the 
two Powers, These treaties laid it dovn that the violation of 
.the demilitarized zone should be regarded as a thostile act 
\. against the Powers signatory of the present Treaty'. The prin- 
cipal clause, however, merely declared that Great Britain and 
the U.S.A. would come to the assistance of France in the event 
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of 'tany unprovoked movement of aggression!, The clause certainly 
gave the Guaranteeing Powers the right to treat the violation of 
the demilitarized Zone as a Qasus roeser si but it would not 
seem to have imposed upon them ‘Obligation of so regarding it. 


The French Position after March 1920 


—«B On 19th March, 1920, the United States Senate finally 

| rejected the Treaty of Versailles, and the projected additional 
‘Treaty of Guarantee fell to the ground with it, His Majesty's 
Government had already. made it clear, in November 1919, after 
the first adverse vote in the United States Senate, that they 
intended to take advantage of the clause in the Anglo-French 
Guarantee Treaty which made the obligation under it dependent on 
American participation in the security scheme. Thus by the 
spring of 1920 France had fallen between two stools, She had 
failed to secure the strategic frontier which she regarded as 
the natural fruit of her victory, and the pledge which she had 
obtained in exchange for it had not been honoured, 


6. Nevertheless, since the choice she had made at the Peace 
Conference was irrevocable, she could not abandon the policy of 
partnership: and, now that the United States had retired from 
the European scene, she had no alternative but to maintain close 
relations with Great Britain. Thus it was that the peculiar 
|Franco-British association of the inter-war period came into being, 
This association passed through a number of phases, some cordial, 
others markedly less so, The rolations between Lord Curzon 

and M. Poincaré, and between Sir John Simon and M. Barthou were 
not quite of the same kind as those betweon Mr, Ramsmy MacDonald 
and M. Herriot, or between Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand, 
But one thread runs through them all during the sixteen years 
until March 1956. French statesmen,. irrespective of party, 
were ceaselessly endeavouring to recover the ground lost at the 
Peace Conference and to obtain the signature of Great Britain 
for a watertight security scheme. 


The British Need for Economic Stability 

76 The situation in which Great Britain found herself in 
November 1918 seemed at the time to be as clear-cut as that of 
the French. She had won an overwhelming victory and her ad- 
versary's principal wea agen against her = the German Navy ~< was 
in her power, She had therefore, as was supposed, nothing to 
fear on the score of security. On the other hand, she had 
strained her resources to the uttermost: she had increased her 
National Debt tenfold: some of her foreign markets were lost, 
others were impoverished. Her principal need was to restore 
her prosperity and to provide employment for her people. 
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Be Thus, while the French saw their. objectives in terms of 
political and military power, Britain, with her political and 
military objectives substantially attained, conceived hers pri- _— 

| marily in economic terms. The stage was thus set for a conflict 

of interests, and this came to a head over the problem of German 
| reparations, which poisoned Franco-British relations throughout 
the greater part of the inter-war period. | 


The Reparations Probleg | 


Qe Had the reparations question been handled with duc regard 
for the special interests of France and Great Britain, it need 
not have proved unmanageable: what made it so was the introduction 
of complicating factors. In broad outline the problem was very 

{ simple. The French interest was to recover from Germany the 
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costs needed to rebuild the devastated area, The British interest 
was to return as rapidly as possible to normal trading conditions 
in her old European markets, of which Germany was the chief. The 
pre-Armistice Convention, which made the Germans liable for ‘all 
| damage done to the civilian population of the Allies and their 
property! through enemy action, had it been scrupulously adhered 
ito, could have been made: to meet both French and British require-~- 
ments: for the sum involved would not have been so large as 
sertously to derange the German economic system, But the General 
|\Election of December 1918 whetted the British appetite for rep- 
aration payments, and since British civilians, at home ‘and over- 
seas, had suffered relatively little direct damage, the pledges 
given to the electorate could not be fulfilled without playing 
peer and looso with the formula and including claims for pensions 
and separation allowances, An ingenious argument to this effect 
was put he ti by General Smuts, who succeeded in convincing 
President Wilson. As a result of the wrangle that ensued when the 
| total had thus been increased to an unmanageable size, it was 
decided to leave the fixing of the total to a special body, the 
|Reparations Commission, on which - so Mr. Lloyd George calculatod 
the United States member would have the casting vote. But the 
abstention of the United States ruined this plan, and consequently 
the Commission became a battleground between the British and 
French conceptions of policy towards Germany; for the French, 
in their search for means to increase their security, found 
the reparation provisions of the Treaty a convenient instruvent 
‘to that end. The deadlock inside the Commission compelled the 
two governments to occupy themselves almost continuously with 
the problem. No less than twelve special Conferences, in which 
the leading British and French statesmen took part, were held 
on this subject in 1920, 1921, and 1922, until this phase of 


the controversy was closed by the French occupation of the sruhr 
in January 1923, 


“_.~.. 


The First Estrangement 


The Clash over German troops in the Rhineland, March 1920, and © 
a 8 Consequences | 


10. The Treaty of Versailles came into force on l1Oth January, 
1920, and the future of Franco-British relations now depended on 
how it was applied. On 18th January M. Clemenceau fell from 
power and was succeeded by statesmen, first M. Mille nd then 
Me Poincaré, who had less understanding of Britain and felt them- 
selves free to criticize the loopholes in the Treaty. It had 
been M. Clemenceau's intention to maintain the closest Franco- 
British cooperation, But the first test was sufficient to show 
how opinion, on the two sides of the Channel, had hardened on 
Opposite lines, On 19th March 1920 the Gczman government, with 
a Social-Democratic Premier at its head, asked permission to 
move regular troops into the demilitarized zone in order to 
maintain public order in the Ruhr, where the Communists were 
causing disturbance. The British Government were in favour of 
granting the request. The French Government, on the other hand, 
saw in it a dangerous precedent. While the matter was still under 
discussion between the two governments, the Germans, on 5th 
|April, sent 20,000 troops into the Ruhr.. Next day tho French, 

| ¥2 Sous the concurrence » or even the knowledge, of the British 
Government, occupied Frankfurt and Darmstadt, Lord Curgon at 
once sent for the French Ambassador and infrrmed him that the 
action taken by his government was 'incompetiblc with that mutual 
understanding and that common action upon wh::a the stability of 
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the alliance (sic) and tho security of Europe alike depend', 

Me Cambon was much distressed by this démarche, which he des- 
cribed as tthe most painfyl and serious! with which he had been | 
faced, in his twenty-two years as Ambassador, It was a clear 
revelation of the difference between pre-war and post-war 
Franco-British relations, The Treaty, im giving Groat Britain a 
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voto-powor over its application, hod mdc France depondont upon 

Great Britain. The French Governmont duly apologized for having 
i acted without British concurrence, and promised that this would 
| not occur again. The troops, having rostored order, withdrew 


in May and the incident was closed. But the object-lesson rc-~ 
mained. 


ll. Thus within a few months of the coming into force of the 
‘Treaty France and Britain were estranged. The war-time Alliance 
and the projected Treaty of Guarantee had both disappoared. The 
British view was indeed still, as it had been throughout, that 
French needs were sufficiently met by the League of Nations 
Covenant, with its guarantee and sanctions clauses. But these were, 
in French eyes, as full of loopholes as the Treaty itself: and 
moreover, when it was clear that the Covenant would not be binding 
on the United States, it became the fixed pglicy of His Majesty's 
Government to interpret its obligations under it in such a way 
as to avoid the danger of a conflict with the United States, and 
the possibilities of a difference of opinion, on a major issue, 
| with one or more of the oversea Dominions. This last consider- 
ation was one which was never fully understood in Paris, in 
bre roars to this there was the clash of British and French pole 
icies in the Middle East culminating in the Chanak crisis of 
September 1922, when the withdrawal of the French troops before 
the Turkish advance left the British force in dangerous isol- 
ation (see paper on French policy in the Middle East); and also 
'the widespread tendency in Britain, due to the tradition of 
‘the Balance of Power, to take sides against the most powerful 
Continental State. Thus there was a prospect that Franco-British 
relations would relapse into the condition of permanent strain 
which had characterized them in the period before 1903. 
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Tho Search for Security: 1921-35 
lie But to acquiesce in this would have been to play into the 
hands of Germany, and this neither Government was prepared to do. 
‘Thus, it soon came to be recognized, both in London and Paris, that 
‘the situation brought about by the lapse of the Guarantee Treaty 
‘ought not to be allowed to continue =- all the more so as, in the 
‘absence of the United States, it fell to France and Britain 
‘together to direct the activities of the newly-created League 
of Nations, The first Assembly of the League was held in Dec- 
ember 1920 and the second in the following September, The 
Washington Conference on Naval Disarmament and the Far East 
followed in November. All these gatherings, in particular the 
last, revealed that France had lost ground in ex-Allied and 
exeneutral opinion. M. Briand, who had himself been in Washing- 
ton, apprehended the danger of isolation and determined to make 
a fresh approach to Great Britain - the first of a long series 
of similar attempts. 


| 


Le In December 1921 he proposed to replace the lapsed Treaty of 
Guarantee by a defensive Alliance against aggression, whether 
direct or indirect «- that is to say, in the event of an attack 

on one of France's allies in Eastern Europe (see paper on France 
and’ Eastern Europe). Mrs« Lloyd George countered this at Cannes 
in the following month with an offer of a guarantee of aid in the 
event of unprovoked German aggression on French soil: this, how- 
ever, was to be part of a complete entente providing for cooper~ 
ation in the economic and financial reconstruction of Europe, 
including Russia = a virtual admission that the Entente had 
lapsed and that it must be built up again from the beginning 

as in 1903. The ensuing discussions at Cannes led to the framing 
of a draft treaty by which France was promised British support 

for ten years in the event of unprovoked German aggression against 
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the soil of France, together with consuiLtation if Germany should 
teko military, naval or air measures inconsistent with the Troaty 
of Vorsailles, thus partially filling a gap which had most un- 
accountably been left by its framers. But at this stage French | 
opinion turned against M. Briand. M,. Poincaré, who succeeded him, 
proposed a bilateral guarantee for thirty years, continuous con- 
tact between the General Staffs, and consultation on threats to 
peace or to the treaty settlement: he explained that a unilateral 
arrangement .would be wounding to French self-respect and that the 
development of air=power would be likely to involve a security 
problem for Great Britain. But, in the atmosphere that prevailed 
after the Washington Conference had improved British relations 
with the U.S., the value of a French alliance was not appreciated 
in Great Britain and the discussions were eventually brought, to 
an end by British insistence that "outstanding matters! including 
'the economic reconstruction of Europe! and '!peace with Turkey' 


must be satisfactorily settled before a defensive alliance could 
be concluded. 7 


The Search for Security through Geneva 


14, After this rebuff the French, despairing of London for the 
time being, turned their attention to Geneva, Here they saw an 
opportunity of approaching the problem of their security by the 
road of disarmament, on which, at the instance of the Northern 
States, supported by an influential section of British public 
opinion, with Lord Robert Cecil (as he then was) as its spokesman, 
the League of Nations was now engaged. If Britain held a veto 
over the application of the Treaty of Versailles, France held 

a veto over the progress of disarmament, Thus originated the 
long and complicated Anglo-French discussions which for so many 
years occupied the forefront of the Gconeva stage, Their object 
was to arrive at a bargain in which Great Britain, who had iden- 
tified herself with the cause of disarmament, would make concessions 
on Security whilst France made concessions on armamentse 


The Treaty of Mutual Guarantees 


/: ie At the League Assembly in September 1922 Lord Robert Cecil, 
who was present as a delegate of South Africa, and the French 
delegate, M. de Jouvenel, together sponsored a Resolution which 
advocated, as a preliminary condition for a general system of 

\ disarmament, 'a defensive agreement, open to all countries, bind-. 
ing them to provide immediate and effective assistance in accord- 
ance with a preearranged plant. What .this involved was a general 
Treaty, superadded to tho League Covenant, filling in the gaps. 
which the British framers of that document had been careful to 

/ leave in its guarantee and smctions clauses. This Resolution 
having been accepted, the way was paved for the production 

\at the Assembly of 1923 of a Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, 
This not only strengthened the general guarantees of the League, 
but provided that the Council of the League should also draw 
up certain special guarantee treaties for the benefit of part- 
icularly exposed states, In the event of an outbreak of war 
the Council was, within the space of four days, to determine 
which state was the aggressor, whereupon the defence machinery 

od was to be set in motion, the’ command of the common force being 
assumed either by the attacked party or by a state designated 
by the Council, Recognizing that a system of military guarantees 
could not be worked out for the world as a whole, tho draft 
proposed that the obligations of assistance snould, in principle, 
apply only in the continent in which the aggression occurred = 
the first introduction of the idea of regional agreements in 
this connexion, : | 
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16. The draft was discussed in the Disarmament Commission of 

the Assembly, where, wifh Lord Robert Cecil now representing 

His Majesty's Government, the rival British and French theses 

were olosely argued in public. The draft Treaty, thus revised, 

was then sent to the governments for their observations. Of the 

twenty-nine replies received, eighteen were favourable ‘in prin- 

ciplet, but the response of His Majesty's Government, now 

lneaded by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, was negative. Particular objec- 

tion was taken by it to the special treaties superimposed on tho 

League system, in which it saw a return to the system of alliances 

‘which had characterized the decade before 1914, 


The Ge Geneve Protocol 


i177. The responsibility now seemed thrown on His meses ty’ s Gov- 
‘ernment to put forward a Security-Disarmament scheme of its own 
and, since the Assembly of 1924. found M. Herriot in power in 
France, there’ seemed to be a prospect that the gulf between the 
- two countries might be bridged. The result of the collaboration 
of their two delegations was the so-called Geneva Protocol. Once 
more recourse was had to the expedient of superimposing a Treaty 
on to the Covenant, but this time in such a way as to preclude 
the emergency of alliances of the pre-1914 type. Definitions of 
aggression were laid down which withdrew from the individual mom- 
bers of the Council a large measure of their discretion in 
judging an emergency situation as a whole and left them with 
little more than the duty of registering a formal verdict. When 
the Council had given its vordict each of the signatory states 
was obliged 'to cooperate loyally and effectively .e.. in the 
degree which its geographical situation and its particular sit- 
vation as regards its armament allow’. For those who hold the 
'strong' view of ‘the Covenant, this introduced a new element of 
flexibility. But for those who, like His Majesty's Government, 
had hitherto taken this flexibility for granted, it involved a 
new commitment. 


18. Shortly after the Assembly oa change of governmont occurred 
in Britain. The new Foreign Secretary, Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
(as he then was) made no secret of his French sympathies. Never- 
theless it fell to him to communicate to the League Council His 
Majesty's Government's refusal to accept the Geneva Protocol, the 
principal ground of objection being that, in defining and thus 
increasing British commitments under the Covenant, it involved 
the risk of a conflict with the United States. Mr. Chamberlain 
was, however, determined to find some other way of mecting tho 
French demand for security. His first idea was a simple Anglo- 
French defensive alliance, When this was overruled in the Cab- 
inet, he fell Dack on a regional agreement embracing Britain, 
France, Belgium, Germany and, eventually, Italy. 


| Zhe Locarno Agreements 


19. From the point of view of Franco-British relations the 
Locarno Agreements of 1925 can be characterized very bricfly. . 
“They involved, on the British side, a commitment to defend France, 
including the Rhineland glacis, against ‘unprovoked! attack, 
\without any compensating concession on the French side, This 
was what France had ‘been seeking ever since the Guarantee Treaty 
had lapsed five years before. It might have been thought there- 
fore that the major problem of Franco-Beitish relations had been 
solved. But in fact it was not so: and the French search for 
security continued unabated in the ensuing years. This was due 
partly to the terms of the guarantee itself and partly to the 
atmosphere in which it was negotiated. 


| 20. The difficulty over the terms of the sabia arose prine 
cipally over the casus foederis. In all cases save one the 
decision whether a casus foederis had arisen was left to the 
Council of the League of Nations. The exception was in the event 
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of actual invasion, or a !flagrant' violation of the stipulations 
regarding the demilitarized zone, .if the guaranteeing Power was 
satisfied. that 'the violation is an act of unprovoked aggression, 
and that by reason either of the crossing of the frontier or of 
the outbreak of hostilities, or of the assembly of armed forces 
4n the zone, immediate action is necessary’. In this case each 
guarantor, having appreciated the situation for himself, was to 
come immediately to the aid of the victim, without the interpos- 
ition. of the League Council. Neither of these arrangements 

gave confidence to the French people, because they could not 
feel assured that, either in Geneva or in London, the situation 
would be appreciated in the same way as in Paris. On the other 
hand the French could not reasonably propose that the appreciation 
should be left in their own hands, The difficulty was, in fact, 
insoluble on this level, : 


el. But there was a further roason for the French lack of enna? 
fidence. It was the place given to Germany in the scheme of 
guarantees. This was not only wounding to the French as the vic- 
tims of German aggression, but it also made them fool that 

Britain, far from being once more the ally of Francc, saw her 

role rather as that of a mediator, and cventual arbitrator, bctween 
two oqually quarrelsome Continontal nations, Granted the settled 
British policy and attitude towards Germany, this difficulty also 
was insuperable. As a result, the détente produced by Locarno. 

was shortlived and the search for further guarantecs was soon 
renewed. 


The Preparetory Commission for the Disarmament Conference 


Cee Ample opportunity for this was provided by the Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Conference, which was scot up in 
'December 1925. Thore and in the special Committees arising 

|out of it, the Franco-British duel was resumed, the French al- 
‘ways ready to devise machinery to nail down the stetus quo, even 
at the cost of French sovereignty, His Majesty's Governmént al- 
ways resisting extra commitments (including, in particular, the 
introduction of the thin end of the super-state wedge), in what- 
ever guise they were presonted, or, altornatively, as in the 
case of the 'General Act! of 1928, acquiescing in the adoption 
by other states of proposals with which it had no intention of 
associating itself. | 


The Naval Compromise 


Loe The technical discussions of the Conference led to an epi- 
sode in which an abortivo attempt of the two Powers to facilitate 
the progress of disermament by a mutual bargain aroused great 
suspicion amongst the other leading Powers, On the adjournment of 
the Preparatory Commission in March 1927 its Dutch President had 
suggested that the removal of the deadlock between the British 
and French draft conventions would be facilitated by conversations 
outside Geneva. Two main points of disagreement had been the 
respective attitudes of the French and of His Majesty's Government 
on the subjects of trained reserves and methods of naval limit- 
ation. Conversations between the two Powers led to the adoption 
of.a compromise under which His Majestyts Government agreed to 
accept the French standpoint on trained reserves, while the 
French made a substantial concession to the British advocacy 

of nmaval limitation by catcgorios, But in each of these issues 
other Powers were deeply interested, notably Germany in the for- 
mer and the United States in the latter. Moreover, the manner in 
which the existence of the compromise was announced to the House 
of Commons, without the disclosure of its terms, coupled with an 
outburst of jubilation in the French Pross, gave rise to much 
unfounded oteee a08. 
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The Debt Sottlement 


|2¢@, Meanwhile in July 1926, by an agreement botween Mr. Churchill 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and M. Caillaux, the long out- 
standing problem of the Frenclf waredebt to Britain was settled on 
the basis of payments to the total amount of £779,500,000 over 

a period of 62 years, the annual payments rising from. £4 ,000,000 
in 1926-7 up to 12,500,000 from 1930-1 to 1956-7, and thereafter 
to £14,000,000 up to 1988, The agreement was not ratified by 

the French Chamber, but the Government, in spite of strong 
opposition from the parties of the Left, insisted on its right 
oe make the initial payments The arrangement fejl into abeyance 
in 19352, when the British Government, in order not to disturb — 
or re-open the Lausanne settlement of reparations, ceased to 
make any demand of payment from its own debtors, 


The Profjsct of European Union 


25. An interlude was provided in 1929-30 by M. Briand's spon- 
sorship of the idea of 'Huropean Union', which he expounded to 
the League Assembly in 1929, Had his scheme been fully thought 
out it might have been a cause of much added embarrassment to 
Franco-British relations: for whether Great Britain was to be 
inside or outside the now European entity, the plan must have 
proved equally inacceptabdle to her. But it was not necessary 
to press the argument ot an issue, since the project was soon 
found not to stand detailed examination. / Note: Sec paper 
on France and Germany. 


The London Naval Conferonco 


26. # The London Naval Conference of 1950 provided another op- 
portunity for the renewal of French efforts. The additional 
guarantee of security which the French laid down on this occasion, 
as a condition for the reduction of their neval armaments, was 

a mutual guarantee between all the Mediterranean Naval Powers - 

a so-called Mediterranean Locarno. The British delegation took . 
the view that this was a question interesting all the Mediterran- 
ean Powers and that it could not be discussed at.a Conference at 
which only three were represented. It would, of course, have 
involved a new commitment. Two other proposals were also can- 
vassed at the Conference, One was that the United States and 
Great Britain might join with France and Italy in a pact binding 
the signatories to consult together in the event of any dis- 
turbance, or threatened disturbance, in the Mediterranean: but. 
it was generally recognized that the chances of securing approval 
for this in the United States were small, ‘The other was that 

@ consultative pact should be concluded in the form of an 
addendum to the Kellogg Pact - a proposal for which there was 
influential support in the United States, But this too was 
dropped on the ground that its adoption would endanger the 

fate of the projected Disarmament Treaty at Washington, Dis- 
cussions also took place at this time between the British and 
French Delegations in an attempt to reach agreement on a formula 
for the 'clarification! of Article XVI of the Covenant, But 
these too proved fruitless, 


The a gue Conference of L929 


| 27. Meanwhile, ever since the entry of Germany into the League 
of Nations, steady pressure had been exerted by His Majesty's 

{ Government to persuade the French to withdraw their troops from 
the Rhineland before the allotted date in the Treaty = that is, 
eae It was in September 1928, at Genova, that the French 

timately agreed in principle to the final evacv@#ion, which 

was associated withthe drawing up of the new Young! plan of 
reparations payments. This was discussed | at a Conference at 
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The Hague in August 1929, when the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Philip Snowden (as he then was), raised strong 
objection against certain of tne proposals, becoming involved 

in a passage of arms with his French colleague, British public 
Opinion had already been aroused on this subject, and Mr. Snowden 
secured a substantial measure of his demand, But the effect of 
this public altercation on Anglo-French relations was. felt for some 
considerable time afterwards, 


~ German | Mearaament 


28. The French flag at Coblenz was lowered on 30th June 1930, 
and two months later 107 National Socialist deputies were elected 
to the Reichstag. With the appearance of Hitler on the European 
stage a new phase was opened in Franco-British relations = a 
phase of German rearmament in which, since the preventive use 

of force was abhorrent to British public opinion, Fronch power =- 
was bound steadily to diminish, 


The World-Economic Crisis 


29 « But this underlying reality was masked for a time in 1931-2 
by .the vwdrld-etonomic crisis, Since this icft France. relatively 
untouched in its earlier phase, it gave her for a short time a 
position of European ascendancy, This particularly affected 
British interests in Germany and Austria and led to 4 struggle 
between the public and private creditors of Germany =- in other 
words between Reparations and commercial debts - which was only 
resolved at Lausanne, in the summer of 19532, by a shortlived 
arrangement wiping out reparations and substituting a German 

bond issue through the Bank of International Settlements, 


The two French Plans at the Disarmament Conference 
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| Be Meanwhile, in January 1932, the long=-prepared Disarmament 
Conference had assembled, and the Franco-British debate was thus 
| resumed. The French thesis tookshape in two plans successively 
‘presented to the Conference, Thé first was a plan put forward 
by M. Tardieu in February 1932. In briefest summary, it proposed 
the creation of an international force under the League of 
Nations, with detailed arrangements to ensure that it would have 
control over the most powerful weapons of war by land, sea, and 
air. On the political side the aut. ority of the League was to 
be strengthened by provisions for compulsory arbitration, for 
the definition of aggression, for guarantees of a rapid decision 
by the authority controlling the international force, for bringing 
the action of that authority into conformity with international 
law, and for the international control of the execution of all 
agreements concerning armaments. Thus the League was virtually 
turned into a superestatc,. The scheme was coldly received by 
His Majesty's Government, 


OL « The second French plan emanated from the government of 

Me. Herriot, who had succeeded M,. Tardieu in the French premier- 
ship at the beginning of June, shortly after the replacement of 
Herr Bruening by Horr Von Papen at Berlin. Its publication, in | 
November 1932, was preceded by a speech by M. Herriot in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in wbcih he stated frankly that the policy of. using 
force towards Germany would run the risk of defeat by superior 
force, or, in other words, that France could not rely upon 
Britain to check German ro-armament. This ingenious plan, which 
was dovised to neutralize the British objections to a !strong! 
intorpretation of the Covonant obligations, divided the states 

of the world into three circles. Those in the outermost circle, 
which included the United States, were to testablish in an ef- 
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fective manner! certain principles deduced from the Kellogg Pact, 
which was at that time the shecteanchor of United States policy. 
One of these was that any breach of that Pact would involve the 
prohibition of intercourse with the aggressor country. Thus 
Groat Britain would no longer bo exposed to the risk of a con-~ 
flict withthe United States if she ombarked on sanctions under 
the Covenant. What was required of Great Britain, as a state 
in the second circle, was to give full effect to hor obligations 
under the Covenant and under Treaties, such as the Locarno Agree-~ 
monts, ‘concluded in conformity with the Covenant'. For the 
innermost circle, consisting of Continental European states mem- 
bers of the League, a political and military organization was 
set up somewhat on the model of the Treaty of Assistance of 1923, 
The plan also envisaged the creation of an international police 
force, on linos similar to the Tardieu proposal, and it: proposed 
further that all European states should reduce their forces to 
"a short-service army with limited effectives!,. The project was 
sympathetically received by His Majesty's Government pending 
fuller discussion. | 


The Four-Power Pact 
| S26 1935 = the year of Hitler's accession to power - witnessed 
ia new variation in the playof Anglo-French relations. Dissatis- 
fied with the progress of disarmament at Geneva, Mr, Ramsay 
MacRonald hoped to reduce the problem to its essentials through 
}an agreement between the four principal Central and West European 
Powers. Thds led him to lend his support to a FourePower Pact, 
devised in Rome, which proposed to set up a regular system of 
consultation between them, independent of the Council and Assembly 
or the League. Although the French Government had been consulted 
at every stage, the project aroused great suspicion in France 
and violent hostility among the Central and East European allies 
of Fra nce; it was suspetted of being a short cut towards the 
| revision of the 1919 treaties. Tho text finally adopted allayed 
| these fears: but the scheme was never put into practice. 


The Simon-Paul-Boncour Negotiations Project 
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S5e Meanwhile disarmament discussions were continued in a 
favourable atmosphere, so far as Anglo-French relations were 
concerned. The French plan was discussed in detail, but the : 
production of a British draft Convention shifted the intcrest from 
security to disarmament, By this time it was clear on both sides 
of the Channel that, as it was not proposed to. restrain German 
rearmament by force, the only hope of preventing an armaments 

race was by 'pegging' Gorman rearmament at a moderate level. But, 
however much this might be recognised in Paris, the fact remained 
that no French Government could give its formal assent to a — 
Convention legalising the German breach of the Versailles pro- 
visions. An attempt was made to overcome this difficulty by 
providing for what would in cffect be a period of probation for 
/Germany. By the opening of the League Assembly in Septamber 19353 
| there seemed to be general agreement between France, Great Britain, 
the United States, and Italy on the principle that the period 
of validity of the Disarmament Convention should be divided into 
two parts: during the first period, which might last for three 

or four years, the prohibition of any increase in German arma- 
ments would remain in force.and its observance would be guaranteed 
by a system of supervision, whilst the reduction of the arma-~ 
ments of other Powers would not begin until the second period. 
Negotiations, in which the Germans took part, were continued on 
these lines at Genova: but they were cut short abruptly on the 
{14th of October by the German Government's decision to leave 

the Conference and the League, 
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54, This highbanded action might have led France and Britain 

to draw closor togothor, in face of the menanco of Gertian rcarma- 
mont. In fact, howevor, His Majesty's Government decided in 
favour of the continuance of discussions with Germany, if nec- 
essary outside Geneva, ‘at the cost of the abandonment of the plan 
agreed upon between Great Britain, France, Italy and tho United 
States, and the French Government reluctantly agreed with this 
COUPS 


The Simon=Barthou Negotiations 


S55 $In February 1934 M. Daladicr was replaced as French Premier 
by M. Doumergue and M. PauleBoncour as Foreign Minister by 

Me Barthou, Meanwhile London am Paris had turned their atten- 
tion to the quostion of guarantees for the execution of the pro- 
posed Disarmament Convention, Here it scemed. possible that on 
the plane of prevention a formula of commitment might at last 

be agreed upon. A British memorandum of 29th January 1934 sug- 
gested that the signatorics should agree to consult togéthor in 
the event of a breach or threatened breach of the Convention, 
'the object of such consultation! being 'to exchange yiews as 

to the steps to be taken for the purpose of restoring the sit- 
uation and of maintaining, in operation ... the provisions of 

the eee Convention!, The Doumergue Government responded by 
suggoéting a aofinite scheme of action by which successive mothads 
of pressure should be applied to the guilty stato: if this 
should lead to an outbreak of war, it should be presumed to be 
the aggressor. 


06, Discussions were proceeding between the two Governments 
on this subject when, on 28th March, the German Goverment 
published their military estimates for the following year. The 
effect of this on French opinion was such that whon on the 10th 
April Sir John Simon, on the basis of the previous discussions, 
asked the French Govermncnt to state the exact nature of the 
'euarantees of execution! which they proposed, M. Barthou'!s 
response on April 17th was an abrupt notification that the 
negotiations were at an end. The threads thus dropped were 
never again picked up. 


The Anglo-German Naval Agreement 


S76 M. Barthou then turned his attention to the construction 
of an Eastern Locarno = a project to which His Majesty's Govern- 
ment was, in’gencral, sympathetic, since it involved no. fresh 
commitment on their part, The course of these discussions after 
Me. Barthou's death in October brought France and Great Britain 
closely together again on the occasion of the visit of MM. 

Laval and Flandin to London in February 1935. On this occasion 
the communiqué emphasized that 'nothing would contribute more to 
the restoration of confidence ... than a general settlement 
freely negotiated between’Germany and the other Powers! = this 
'general! settlement being expressly defined in a later sentence 
to cover tagreements regarding armaments generally', This 
position was maintained throughout the events of March and the 
first three weeks of April, which included the establishment 

of compulsory military service in Germany, the visit of Sir 

John Simon to Berlin, the Stresa Conference, and the denunciation 
by the League Council of Germany's breach of the disarmament 
provistons of the Treaty of Versailles. On April 26th, however, 
it was announced in London that German naval experts were shortly 
to arrive for conversations, These took place in June and con- 
cluded with:an exchange of Notes on the 18th = the anniversary 
of Waterloo, The proposals there embodied had indeod becn commun- 
icatod by His Majesty's Government in a memorandum which reached 
the-Fronch Government on June 12th, and the French reply, which 
was stiff, roached British hands on the evening of the 17th, 
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But it had no influenco on the agroement signed on the following 
daye Tho effect on Anglo»Fronch relations was such that the 
Lord Privy Seal, Mr, Eden, was in Paris two days later. It 
was’ oxplainod that this soparate Anglo-German agreement was an 
Tincidcatal’ and texceptional’ transaction, But tho offect of 

j/ the Blow to French confidonce. remained, 


The Italo-Ethiopian Conflict 


| Zhe Reversal of the Rolos 


58. It was whon Franco-British rolations were thus overclouded 
that the Italoe-Abyssinian dispute emerged into the foreground, _ 
To the Frenéh mind tho issue involved would even in normal times 
have presented a fcolonial' character, outside the range of the 
issuos covered by tho League Covenant and Fronch security policy. 
But, viewod in relation to the menage of German rearmament, it 
seomed more trivial still. The chief concern of the French 
Government, theroforc, so soon as war in East Africa appeared to 
be inovitable, was to prevent it from spreading to Europe, so that 
the Stresa Front might not be disturbed, His Majesty%s Government, 
on the other hand, necdod the cooperation of France if tho author- 
ity of the Covonant was to be invoked against Italian aggression, 
At a meeting between M. Laval and Sir Samuel Hoare at Geneva on 
September lOth a middlo course acceptable to the French was found. 
France would stand by Great Britain in carrying through the L:ague 
procedure, but the sanctions adopted would he of such a character 
as to 'rule outt, in M. Laval's own wrds, ‘teverything that might 
lead to war!', Thus it came about that when Great Britain, for the 
first time since the establishment of the League, was prepared to 
take a ‘strong’ view of the Covenant, France, who had consistently 
| advocated this view, was found in the opposite camps 


fhe Clarification of Article XVI 


39. At the same time the French Government did not let slip the 
opportunity of testing this new British attitude to the Covenant 
in its application to Europe. Already on September 10th the 
French Ambassador in London ‘asked at the Foreign Office for 
information as to the extent to which the French Government 
might be assured in the future of the immediate and effective 
application by the United Kingdom of all the sanctions provided 
in Article 16 of the Covenant in the event of a violation of 

the Covenant of the League of Nations and a resort to force in 
Europe!, His Majesty's Government replied with a counter-question. 
On September 24th the French Ambassador in London was asked to 
Gefine the attitude of the French Government ‘in case a member 

of the League of Nations who declared himself ready to fulfil 
his obligations in accordance with Article 16 of the Covenant 

and who! was *making the necessary. preparatt ons to that. end, 
should be attacked before the Article in question beoame applic-~ 
able = that is to. say before the other members of the League of | 
Nations were expressly bound to lend this member the mutual ser- 
Vice provided for against a Covenant<breaking state!', The 

French saw the opportunity of building up the defensive military 
organization after which they had always hankered. Their Govern- 
ment replied that the British proposal filled in "very opportunely 
a gap in the system of tcollective security'", but that 'the 
contemplated undertaking ‘ought to take effect only after a joint 
investigationt had 'been mde into the circumstances and agroement 
reached on the measuros of precaution which these circumstances! 
might 'justify as being strictly necessary in order to prepare for 
the carrying out of the Council's ultimate recommendations!. 

At the same time they insisted that the obligation of assistance 
must be reciprocal and must be equally assured, whether or not 

the aggressor state was a member of the League of Nations, 


| 


To this His Majesty's Government gave an affirmative reply. In 
this way they not only committed themselves - in the varticular 
ciroumstances in question ~ to assistance in the event of an 
attack on France by Germany, but were also compelled to acquicsce 
in a French veto upon any British initiative in tho mattor of 


policy. However, a few days lator the situation contomplatod in 


the British inquiry passod away owing to the coming into play 
of Article 16 of the Covonant, | | 


‘ee. His Majesty's Govornmont now asked the Fronch Governmont 


whether tin the event of special measuros of a military charactor 
being aimed at Groat Britain by Italy', it would be twililing and 
able, should the necd arisc, to collaborato in resistanco to 
such measures’, This 1éd to somo disaqussion on the subjoct 

of British naval movomonts in the Meditcrranoan, in the course 

of which His Majesty's Govormment assured the Fronch Govornmont 
that.Great Britain did not intond to take. indopendoenct action 

of any kind against Italy, outside the scope of the collectivo 
action which was boing takcn through Genova. On this basis 
agreemont was cvontually rcachcd between the two Govornnents on 
October 18th as to their interpretation of Article 16. But it 
was an interpretation which greatly weakened tho forco of that 
Articic: for it meant that the absolute obligation imposed on 
each of them by ft was ovorriddon and restricted by a now undor- 
taking not to apply the articlo carliecr, or in groatcr moasure, 
than might be decided upon by the Loaguo as a whole, including 
the other party to this now agrecment. In other words, it slowed 
down the pace of the convoy to that of tho slowost ship or ct 
loast the slower'of thc two. principal ships. 


The Hoare=Laval Agreement 


41. It soon began to be clear to both Powers that tho policy of 
limited sanctions would not be effectual in saving Abyssinia, 
whilst more vigorous action against the aggressor, such as tho 
imposition of the oil sanction then under discussion at Goneva, 
would involve the risk of an attack by Italy on the British 
Mediterranean fleet. The Italian intention to take such action 
was in fact communicated to the French Government on December the 
This would have placed the French Government under the obligation 
of honouring the pledge which it had just given. .But this would 
have extended the 'colcnial! war to Europe, with the possibility 
of Gorman intervention on the Italian side, On the othor hand 

it was even more difficult for France: openly to dissociato her- 
self from Great Britain, either by voting against her in Geneva 
in the application of the oil sanction or by violating her recent 
pledge. The French Premier evaded the difficulty by telling Sir 
Samucl Hoare, who had reached Paris on that day, that France was 
willing to honour hor promise, but that it might take as long as 
a fortnight before the French fleet would be in a stato of roadi« 
noss: he: also reminded him that thp French naval ports and dock~ 
yards in the Mediterranean had not the capacity for harbouring | 
the largest British capital ships. His Majesty's Government had 
therefore to choose between an almost certain conflict with 
Italy in-which it covld not roly.on French assistance = a conflict 
which would open in vory unfavourably conditions for Great Britain 
in Africa and possibly also at sea - and the continuance of 
cooporation with Franco on torms compatitle with the mdintenance 
of good relations between. France and Italy. The lattes course 
was chosen and led to the drawing up of proposals for the ecx- 
change of Ethiopian Territories and for a Zone of Ethiopian 
Expansion and Scttlement. Contrary to the expectation of the 
British Foreign Secretary these were published in the Fronch 
press on the morning of Decomber 9th and avoked a storm of 
protests in Great Britain which led to the resignation of the 
Foreign Secretary and had a serious adverse effect on Franco- 
British relations, | ee ce 
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the Alliance 
Reoccupation of tho Land 


42. The effect of this was shown three months lator when, on 
/'7th March 1936, Germany procceded, without previous notice, to 
the military rooécupation of the Rhineland, This was a clear 
breach of the Locarno Agroemonts,;: the question, however, was 
whether it was o !flagrant breach’, ontailing the obligation of 
immediate British assistance to France and Belgium (seo para. 

20 above). The situation was indeed one which, strangoly enough, 
no-ono had foreseen in 1925. Tho violation of the domilitarized 
zone had then been envisaged as the prelude to an immediato 
German attack on France rather than to the construction of a 
German fortified line, so that the wording of the Troaty was 
ill-suited to meet tho particular case, The first inclination 
of the French Government seems to have been so to interpret it 
and to call on the guarantors to implement their obligations. 
But British public opinion, unfamiliar with the text of the 
Treaty, was in no mood for such a policy: indeed there was a 
widespread disposition to regard the German action as no more than 
the assertion by a sovoreign nation of its reasormble rights over 
a portion of its own territory. In these circumstancos His 
Majesty's Govermmont decided to accept, not without protost, the 
cutting away of tone of the main foundations of peace in Western 
Europe?, but tc recognize that this imposed oa manifest and urgent 
‘duty to rebuijJd'. Tho four remaining Locarno Powers then took 
the matter under discussion in London and‘on 19th March agrecd 
to a 'text of proposals! for submission to their Govornments. 

“So far as Anglo-French relations were’ concerned, these reaffirmed 
the previous obligations under the Locarno Agreements fin their 
entirety!, together with an additional undertaking, in return for 
reciproeal assurances from the French Government, to sot on 
foot Staff conversations 'with a view to arranging the technical 
conditions in which the obligations which are binding on thom 
should be carried out in caso of unprovoked aggression!, On 
December 4th the French Foreign Minster, M. Delbos, formally 
affirmed this reciprocity before the French Chamber, declaring 
in the name of his Government that 'all the forces of France, 
on land, on sea, and in tho air would be spontancously and 
immediately used for tho defence of Great Britain in case of 
unprovoked aggression!, 


| The Spanish War and the Nyon Agreement 


43. In Swly 1936 occurrod the outbreak of the Spanish Civil 

War, and it soon became clear that the forces of General Franco 
were receiving assistance from Italian sources, On August lst, 
.therefore, the French Government, now headed by M, Blum, suggested 
to the British and Italian governments the immediate adoption of 
measures to ensure the frigid observance of an. agrecd arrange- 
ment for noneintervention in Spain'. His Majesty's Government's 
response was prompt and favourable, By the end of the month 

the principal European Powers had signed a noneintorvention 
agreomezsit: on September 9th an international noneintervention 
Committee began work in London and continued in being, in spite 

of the disloyalty of some of its principal members, till 20th 
April 1939, In spite of meny vicissitudes the solidarity of 
| ‘Anglo-French policy in‘the Spanish issue was maintained through- 
out. It was particularly marked in the summer of 1957, when sub- 
marines of unknown nationality made a series of piratical attacks 
on noutral and Spanish Government vessels, At the suggestion of 
the French Govermnent a conference was called at Nyon,.and arrange~ 
menta were there made for a patrol of the main trade routes and 
territorial waters by the French and British fleets, togethor with 
those of other Mediterranean Powers, This joint action by the 

two Powers at once proved éffective, 
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The German Occupation of Austria 


446 Though no previous preventive steps were jointly taken, 
this solidarity was also at least formally manifested in March 
1°38, on the occasion of the German occupation of Austria, when 
His Majesty's Government and the French Government, as a result 
of consultations entered into in virtue of the Stresa agreement, 
addressed similar protests to the German Governmont,. 


The Munich Agreoment 


45. In the course of the same Spring and Summer it became clear 
that Czechoslovakia was seriously menaced by Germany. This placod 
;a strain on the Anglo-French alliance, since Great Britain had 

no special commitment to protect Czechoslovakia, whilst France 
was pledged to do so by a defensive alliance, tho obligation under 
‘which had becn frequently reaffirmed... But since tho German 
reoccupation of the Rhineland in 1936, public opinion in France 
had shown itself ever more unwilling seriously to envisage a 
conflict with Germany arising out of an East Europoan issuo, and 
wags now content to allow Groat Britain to take the lcad in 
secking a way out of the impasso. The British position was made 
clear by the Prime Minister.in a speech to the House of Comnons 
on 24th March, shortly after the German occupation of Austria. 

He drew. a distinction betweon "the automatic commitments" of 

the British Empire and those wh ch she was free to undortake at 
her own discretion. The former included the obligation to come 
to the assistance of France and Belgium, if attacked. The lattor 
included responsibility for assisting Czechoslovakia under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, He was not prepared to give 
assurances to France, who had obligations to Czechoslovakia undor 
a special Treaty, or to Czechoslovakia hersclf, which would 
involve automatic commitmonts in relation to an area where 
British interests were not vitally concerned, . But he added 

that. where war. and peace were concerned legal obligations were 
not alone involved and that, if war broke out, it would be 
unlikely to.be confined to those who had assumed such obligations, 
It. would be well within the bounds of probability tmt other 
countries, besides those which were parties to the original 
dispute, would almost iimmediatoly be involved, This was cspecially 
true in the case of two countries like Great Britain and France, 
with long associations of friendship, with interests closely 
interwoven, devoted to the same ideals of democratic liberty 

and determined to uphold them. He went on to say that His 
Majesty's Government would always be ready to give any help 

in its power towards the solution of questions likely to cause 
difficulty between the German and Czechoslovak Governments. It 
was in pursuance of this policy that in July the British Mission 
was sent to attempt to find a solution, acceptable to Gormany, 

of the problem of the Germanespeaking minority in Czechoslovakia. 
On the basis of its report and after the British. Premier had 

paid two personal visits to the German Chancellor, an agreoment 
was reached at Munich with the concurrence of the French Govern- 
ment, Czechoslovakian was cOmpelled to submit to important 
frontior rectifications, rendering her strategically defenccless, 
but her independence was presorved and the British Premier hailed 
it as a treal triumph! that 'a difficult and delicate oporation 
had been carried through! by four Groat Powors *by discussion 
instead of by force of arms!, | | 


The Change in British Policy and the Outbreak of War 


46. The German occupation of Prague on 15th March 19359 led to 
a radical change in British opinion, It was realised that the 
policy -of tappeasement!, which. had formed the basis of recent 
Anglo-French cooperation, was fruitless and that the two coun- 
tries were faced with the imminent threat of a German domination 
of Europe. His Majesty's Government procecded to adopt an 

] active policy in Eastorn Europe, Guarantees were given to 
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Poland, Roumania, and Greece, and negotiations entered upon 

with the U.S.S.R., whilst at home compulsory military service 

was introduced, though on a limited scale. These initiatives, 
which were in line with long-standing French desires, wore 
howevor too belated to excite enthusiasm across the Channel, whore 
the deterioration in the strategic position of the Westorn 
democracies and the weight of the burden that the French arms 
would be called upon to boar were better understood than in 

. Britain, It is indoed notoworthy that, in announcing the Polish 
guarantee to the House of Commons in March 1938, Mr. Chamberlain . 
felt it necessary to go out of his way to make it clear that 
the French Government regarded themselves as being under a 
similar obligation, Whon it was announced on August 23rd that 
Gormany and the U.S.S.R. had arrived at an agroement which left 
Gormany free to attack Poland, it fell once more to the British 

| Premier to take the lead in asserting that !whatever may bo 
the nature of the Gcrman=Sovict Agreement it cannot alter 

Great Britain's obligations to Poland?, In the diplomatic 
exchanges immediately preceding the German attack on Poland 
AngloeFrench solidarity was maintained throughout. It was 

however largely due to the firmness of His Majesty's Government 

. that an Italian effort at conciliation, made after the German 

- aggression against Poland had begun, was rejected. In the 
event the two countries entered the war together on Srd September 
1939, Great Britain at 11 a.m. and France at 5 pem. 


The Solemn Declaration of March 1940 


(47, #On 12th December 1939 it was announced that a comprehensive 

/ agreement had been reached between the British and French treasur~- 

i les securing cooperation in the financial field. It extended 

to the rate of exchange, tho mutual utilization of currency, the 
raising of foreign loans, the imposition of restrictions on 
imports, and the sharing of expenditure on an agreed basis for 
common purposes, such as assistance to other allies, On 28th 
March 1940, tho two Powors agreed upon the terms of a "Solemn 

/ Declaration" which was announced by the Prime Minister, on 
behalf of His Majesty's Govornment, on April end. The following 
arc the relevant sentences of the Declaration: 


"during the present war they will neither negotiate nor 
conclude an armistice or treaty of peace except by mutual 
agreement. They undertake not to discuss peace terms 
before reaching complete agreement on the conditions 
necessary.to ensuro to each of them an effective and 
lasting guaranteo of their security. Finally, thoy 
umdertake to maintain after the conclusion of peace, 
a community of action in all spheres for as long as 

may be necessary to safeguard their security and to 
effect the reconstruction, with the assistance of other 
nations, of an international order which will ensure 
the liberty of pooples, respect for law, and the main- 
tenance of poace in Europo". . 


_ The Rupture of the Alliance 


' 48. On June 135th, during the French retreat, at a meeting 

of the Surpeme Council held at Tours in the presence of Mr. 
Churchill, the French Premier, M. Reynaud, asked him whether 
Great Britain would release France from her obligation not to 
negotiate for an armistice or peace without the consent of 
the British ally. The Prime Minister did not consent. M. 
Reynaud renewed his request from Bordeaux on June 16th, asking 
for the 'formal release of France from her obligations under the 
Anglo-French agreement!., His Majesty's Government replied to 
the effect that separate negotiations for an armistice or peace 
depénded on an agreoment made with the French Republic and not 
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with any French statesmen of Administration and therefore in- \ 
volved the honour of France: His Majesty's Government would, 
however, in view of France's sufferings, give consent on con- 
dition that the French fleet were despatched to British ports 
and remained there while negotiations were taking place, On 
the same day His Majesty's Government offered to conclude an 
Act of Union between the two countries. It proposed to the 

' French Government to issue a joint declaration to that effect. 
The establishment of the Union would provide for joint organs 
of defence, foreign, financial, and economic policies, and for 
immediate reciptrocal citizenship. M. Reynaud was. at first much 
attracted by this project, but his colleagues found themselves 
unable to accept it. That evening M, Reynaud resigned, and the 
President asked Marshal Pétain to form a new government. On / 
the following day Marshal Pétain intimated to the German auth- 
orities his willingness to conclude an armistice. This was 
signed on the 22nd June, and included a clause stipulating that 
the French Fleet, excopt that part left free for the safeguarding 
of French interests in the Colonial Empire, should be collected 
in ports specified and there demobilized and disarmed under 

, German and Italian control. 


A.Zimmern, 
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esrd June 1945. Foreign Office Research Department, 
Whitehall, 
London, S eWele 


British Commitmonts me France 


Apart from the gonoral commitment through the Covyonant of 
the Loague of Nations,. three commitments wore made with France 
in the period betweon 1918 and Juno 1940, : 


le The Mutual Guarantoo in the Locarno Agreement of 1925 


Vize Ares i. The high contracting parties collec- 
ely and severally guarantee, in the manner 

previted in the following articles, tho mainten~ 
ance of tho territorial status quo resulting from 
the frontiers between Gormany and Belgium and 
betwoon Gormany and France and the inviolability 
of the said frontiers as fixed by or in pursuance 
of the Troaty of Peace signed at Versailles on 
the 28th June, 1919, and also tho obsorvance of 
the stipulations of articles 42 and 43 of the 
said treaty concerning the demilitarized zone, 


Article 4, (1) If one of the high contracting 
partics alleges that a violation of article 2 of 
the present treaty or a breach of articles 42 
or 43 of the Treaty of Vorsailles has been or 
is being committed, it shall bring the question 
at once before the Council of the League of 
Nations. 


(2) As soon as the Council of the League of 
Nations is satisfied that such violation or breach 
has been committed, it will nctify its finding 
without dolay to the Powers signatory of the 
Present treaty, who severally’agree that in such 
case they will each of them @ome immediatoly 

to the assistance of the Power against whom the 
act complained of is directed. 


(3) In the caso of flagrant violation of article 2 
of the present troaty or of a flagrant breach 

of articlos 42 or 45 of the Treaty of Versaillos 
by--one of the high contracting partics, cach 

of the other contracting parties hereby undertakes 
fismediately to come to the help of the party : 
against whom such a violation or breach has been 
directed as soon as the said Power has been able 

to satisfy itself that this violation constitutes 
an unprovoked act of aggression and that by 

reason oithor of the crossing of the fronticr or 

of the outbroak of hostilities cr of the assembly 
of armed forces in the demilitarized zone immed-~ 
late action is necessary. Nevexgtholess, the 
Council of the League of Nations, wnich will be 
seized of tho question in accordanco with the 

first paragraph of this article, will issue its 
findings, and the high contracting partics under-~ 
take to act in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Council provided that they are concurred 

in by all the members other than the representatives 
of the parites which have engaged in. hostilities. 


Article 2 runs as follows: 


Article 2. Gormany and Belgium, and also Germany 
“and France, mutually undertake that they will 
in no case. attack or invade each othor or resort | 
to war against each other, 
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This stipulation shall not, howevor, apply in tho 
case of @~ 


1. The cxercise of tht right of leogitimte defence, 
that is to say, resistance to a violation of the 
undertaking’ contained in the previous paragraph or 

to a flagrant brefith of articles 42 or 43 of tho sadd 
Treaty of Versailles, if such breach constitutes 
an unprovoked act of aggression and by reason of the: 
assembly of armed forces in the demilitarized zone 
immediate action is necessary. - 


Le Aotion in pursuance of article 16 of the Covenant 
of the Leaguc of Nations. 


Se Action as the result of .a decision taken by the 
Assembly or by, the Council of the League of Nations 
or in pursuance of article 15, paragraph 7, of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, provided that in 
this last event the action is directed against a 
State which was the first to attack. 


Article 5. The provisions of article 3 of bie present 
reaty are placed under the gudrantee of the high 
contracting parties as provided by the following 
stipulations:- 


If one of the Powers referred to iri article 3 
refuses to submit a dispute to peaceful scttlement 
or to comply with an arbitral or judicial decision 
and commits a violation of article 2 of the wesent 
treaty or a breach of articles 42 or 45 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, the provisions of article 4 shall 
apply. 


Where one of the Powers referred to in article 
3 without committing a violation of article 2 of the 
present troaty or a breach of articles 42 or 43 
of the Treaty of Versailles, refuses to submit a 
dispute to'peaceful settlement or to comply with an 
arbitral or judicial decision, the. other party 
Shal. bring the matter before the Council of the 
League Of Nations, and the Council shall propose what 
steps shall be taken; the high contracting perties 
shall’ comply with these proposals, 


Paragraph 1 of Article 3 runs as follows:- 


Article 3. In view of the undertakings entered into 

“in article 2 of the present treaty, Germany and 
Belgium and Germany and France undertake to settle 
by peaceful means and in the manner laid down herein 
all questions of every kind which may arise between 
them and which it may not be possible to scttle by 
the normal methods of diplomacy. 


2. The Agreement of the 19th March, 1936. 


The representatives of Belgium, France, Tho United Kingdom. 
of Great Britain am Northern Ireland, and of Italy ee. 


III. Declare that nothing that has happened 
before or since the said breach of the Treaty of 
Locarno can be considered as having frocd the 
signatories of that treaty from any of their obli- 
gations or guarantees and that the latter subsist 
in their entirety; ' 
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Undertake forthwith to instruct their General Staffs 
to enter into contact with a view to arranging the 
technical conditions in which the obligations which 
are binding upon them should be carried out in case 
of unprovoked aggression, 


VI. Decide to take, for the same period, all the 
necessary measures with a view to: 


(1) Create an international force, including detach- 
ments from the armies of the guarantor Powers, to 

be stationed, with the agreement of all the Govern- 
ments concerned, in a zone contained between the Belgo- 
German and Franco-German frontiers on one side, and 

on the other a line situated to the East of the said 
frontiers and following them at a distance of approzx- 
imately twenty kilometres, this zone being entirely 


reserved fa occupation by the said international 
force ; 


(2) Set wp an international commission whose duty 

it shall be to supervise the carrying-out of the 
obligations undertaken by the Powers which have formed 
the aboveementioned force, as well as by Bolgiun, 

' Prance and Germany, for the eventual execution of 
paragraphs V and VI (1) above, 


3. The Solemn Declaration of 28th March 1940 


The Government of the French Republic and His 
Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland mutually undertake that 
during the present war they will noither negotiate 
nor conclude an armistice or =. of poaee except 
by mutual agreement. 


They undertake not to discuss peace terms before 
reaching complete agreement on the conditions necess- 
ary to ensuro to each of them an effective and lasting 
gunrantee of their security. 

h 

Finally, they undertake to maintain, after the 
conclusion of peace, a community of action in all 
spheres £0r so long as may be necessary to safeguard 
their security and to effect the reconstruction, 
with the assistance (concours) of other nations, 
of an international order which will ensure the 
liberty of peoples, respect for law, and the main- 
tenance of peace in Europe. 


25rd June 1945. : Foreign Office Research Department, 


Whitehall, 
London, S.W.ele 
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Vichy Labour Charter 


answer to Mr. Mack's recent request. States that it 
is preceded by aSummary and contains an appendix 
containing text of the Preamble to the "Charter". 
shortened version will soon be issued without the 
preamble and "conclusions", as a supplement of the 
roreign Office Research Department Review of the 
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issued. 


It is true that Vichy hage 


since November, 1942. 


Anticipates coments before this is 


(M TRAY a 


\S Sorters Corchs 
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“The first fourteen pages of this paper seem 


to make on individual items in this very detailed 
account of the Vichy Labour Charter. My only 
criticism is that F.O.R.D. treat the subject in much 
too much detail. It wovld be useful to have on reco 


Encloses a study on the above subject composed in 


’ Objective and I do not think that we have any comments 


ra 


a short account of the salient features of the Labour 


Charter but I doubt if it is really necessary to 
include in the French Handbook so exhaustive a mono- 
graph on a phenomenon which can only be ephemeral; 


striven to achieve in this and other fields will be 
swept away as mon as France is liberated. (The 
"Charter" has already been abolished in Eypgpch North 
Africa as F.O.R.D. note in their paper). ZBteton IV- 
"Significance and Future of the Labour Charter", (pp 
15 to the end) is more controversial. The abolition 


| of Fascism in Italy will necessitate a certain recas 
More important, 


is the fact that the section does not 
equately bring out the bitter opposition of all th 
more virile elements of the I'rench/ tewerds union mov 
ments to Vichy's activities *the sphere of labour. 
to give the impressi 
through its ‘press and broadcasts that their labour 
policy is enlightened and has received at least a 
limited acceptance from a large sectiou of Trades 
Unionists. The impression giveay however, by our own 
secret reports and first-hand accounts from Trades 
Unionists lately escaped from France is that whateve 


of\the first paragraph to this section. 
however, 


for 


' there is little dovbt that virtually all that Vichy have 


ting 
e 
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on 
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hopes the more moderate Trades Union elemeyts may once 


|} have had of building something solid within the frame-~ 


work of the Vichy Charter have been completely abandoned 


to-day who do not regard the Charter as an attempt t 


make French labour into an inferior subsidiary of the 
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German Labour Front: to be «exploited exclusively for 
the benefit of the German :war effort. I thiuk that 
this point ovght to be brought out in the F.O.Kk.D. 
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Mr. Speaight doubts if "so exhaustive a monograph" 
should be included in the French Handbook. In point 
of fact this is not a Handbook paper at all. It 
arose from a request of Mr. Sandford in a Minute of 
June 28th, endorsed by Mr. Mack, for a special paper 
expanding three paragraphs devoted to the Charter in 
_ the Handbook paper on "Labour Organisation and 

Legislation in France" (RR V/2l./i), the revised 
draft of which, incorporating some points of Mr. 
Sandford's, has now been brought up to date. Mr. 
Sandford's remark that the Charter formed “the back- 
ground to all labour activity in France now appeared 
to justify a fairly detailed treatment - an impression 
confirmed in a telephone conversation with him; but 
for convenience a substantial Summary was added. 


2. Mr. Speaight's point about the disappearance of 
what Vichy has striven to achieve in the labour field 
is made in the conclusion (p. 19): "The Labour 
Charter as:a whole would thus seem doomed to disap- 
pearance’. No doubt the reactions against it were 
more violent after November 1942, and, as the whole 
Vichy system appéared-more ephemeral, were related 


to opposition to collaboratiam. Moreover the Charter} 


necessarily suffered more and more from the discredit 
attaching to all institutions of a régime existing 

on German sufferance. But French Labour criticism 
of the Charter has in fact been based much more on 
its representing Vichy reaction than on its providing 
a basis for German exploitation. The fact is, the 
policy of labour conscription adopted in September 
1942 under German pressure visibly held up the 
application of the Charter (see Summary of this paper 


III and text p. 12). | 


4. The secret reports Mr. Speaight mentions, ¢.&- 


Prefectoral Reports simply confirm the other secret 
renorts used (e.g. from the Censorship) in showing 
the generally hostile reactions of French labour to 


the Charter. 


ye The first-hand accounts of escaped Trade 
/Unionists 


hi 


IN THIS MARGIN. 


NOTHING TO BE WRITTEN 


Minutes. 1SZ. 


Unionists are made use of in the paper. 


5. No mention is made in Mr. Speaight's 
Minute of the shorter printed Supplement 
(herewith attached) on the Vichy Labour 
Charter, which is referred to in my covering 
note to Mr. Mack of 16th July and which was 
issued on July 26th. In that Supplement, 
since it was not issued for the sole in- 
formation of the French Department but for a 
somewhat wider public, the particular 
emphasis which Mr. Speaight asks for is in 
fact given more strongly. The printed paper, 
which is in any case more like the size 

Mr. Speaight desires, could be brought up 

to date by a few additions if he thinks this 
would be useful (e.g. by bringing in some- 
thing about the fall of Fascism, to which 

he refers). Thus revised, the printed paper 
could then be included in this jacket for 


further reference. 
IRL Ciheemti 


French Section, 
Research Department. 


27th November, 1943. 


Tne revised version of the French Hand- 
book pxper on "Labour Oreanisation and Legisla- 
tion in France"( RR V/24/iie dated 25/XI//3), 
waleca went to lr.Speairht with my minute (see 
vara.l above) has been passed by him for rene- 
ral circulation and is now available in French 
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Summary 

The Vichy Labour: Charter, aacsiniliaaeid on the 4th October, 1941, was inspired partly by French 
corporatist theories and partly by the corporative experiments of Italy, Spain and Portugal,.to the last of 
which it: bears most resemblance. It prepared the way for future corporations, dividing up the field of 
industry and cornmerce into ‘* occupational families, ” to serve as a framework for a complicated system of 
separate trade unions (membership of which was to be obligatory) for employers, workers, technicians, clerks 
and foremen, and of mixed social committees where real power lay. State control was assured, and strikes 
and lock-outs were forbidden. Progress in applying the Labour Charter was slow, and, up to date, although 
6,000 factory social committees have been set up, very few of the new unified trade. unions have been 
created, and the old ones continue to function. Agriculture, fishing and a few similar occupations have 
been given .corporative charters. The attitude of the old trade union leaders has been mainly one of 
suspicion, and of indignation at the subordinate position given to the trade unions. Their declarations deplored 
the fact that the good points of the Charter should be discredited by its bad points and by the circum- 
stances of its appearance, i.e., the German occupation and the Vichy régime. The Charter was abrogated 


in North Africa by General Giraud in March, 1943, 


London, and in French clandestine publications, have 


workers’ organisations after the war. 


Origins of the Labour Charter 

It is sometimes claimed that France was the first 
country to revive the idea of corporations, and that 
the writings of La Tour du Pin at the end of the last 
century provided the doctrine for later corporatist 
theories in the other Latin countries. The French 
school of corporatism was also strongly influenced by 
the Papal Encyclicals,.and by the body of Catholic 
social doctrine that had grown up around them. The 
doctrines of La Tour du Pin were taken up by the Right 
Wing in France, which opposed the theory of class 
collaboration to the Marxist theory of the class struggle, 
and believed that once the corporations were set up 
the State would no longer have to interfere in economic 
matters, except occasionally in the rdle of arbiter. 
Most of the French followers of La Tour du Pin refused 
to recognise that strict State control of the economic 
system was a necessary corollary to the establishment 
of powerful corporations in the ‘modern State, though 
some claimed that this problem could be met if the 
corporations were organised by regions and not on the 
national plane. When faced with the type of State-run 
corporatism recently set up in Italy they replied that 
State control was only necessary in the period of 
transition from liberal capitalism and would ev entually 
disappear. Under the Vichy régime in France the 
corporatists tried to put their ideas into practice, but 
found themselves thwarted as much by economic 
realities as by the indifference of the workers and the 
individualism of the employers. In accordance with 
the new device of France under Vichy, ‘‘ Travail, 
Famille, Patrie,’” Marshal Pétain gave much attention 
in his speeches to the status of labour, affirming his 
intention to eliminate the class struggle and to abolish 
‘la condition prolétarienne.’’ He admired the cor- 
porative experiments of Italy, Portugal and Spain as 
well as French corporatist theory, and himself favoured 


the Spanish system of mixed unions of employers and 
workers. 


The Comité d’Organisation Professionelle 

In February, 1941, a Comité d’Organisation Profes- 
sionnelle was set up to prepare a plan for the social 
organisation of all trades and professions, and to fill 
the gap left by the suppression of the C.G.T., 
C.G.P.F., ete., in November, 1940. The members of the 
Committee represented industry, the trade unions, 
technicians, artisans and the Government. [Note: See 
Series A, No, 84, p. 344.] This Committee worked for 
six months, examined the ‘‘ Cahiers des Vceux,’’ 
petitions, and demands, sent up to it. from all quarters, 
and presented its report to the Government. The eight 


employers’ representatives, with the possible exception’ 


of Jean Mersch, were all big business men, M. Lente 


called for the re-establishment of these 


and representatives of the C.G.T. and C.F.T.C., in 


nation-wide 


being vice-president of the Union des Industries 
Métallurgiques et Miniéres, an annexe of the Comité 
des Forges, and M. Verger being a well-known advocate 
of mixed unions. ‘The six representatives of the C.G.T. 
were chosen froin among the followers of M. Belin, 
then Minister of Labour, in the pacifist, anti-Com- 
munist wing of the C.G.T.; but in spite of their 
continued collaboration with the Vichy Government 
most of them held to the old trade union traditions of 
independence. They compromised their own reputa- 
tions, however, with the more “* resisting *’ trade union 
leaders, and the representative of the Christian unions 
(C.F.T.C.), Marcel Poimbceuf, who recently joined 
Fighting France, has since claimed that he' was the 
only representative of true trade-unionism on the 
committee. 

There was no ban on the existence of the trade union 
federations or the Departmental Unions, but their 
activities were limited and all political action was 
forbidden them. The trade unions were, however, able 
to make their wishes known to the Comité d’Organisa- 
tion Professionnelle, and it was no doubt due to the 
activities of their leaders and their organs of opinion 
that the corporative solution was not completely 
adopted and that trade unionism retained a certain 
place in the social order defined by the Labour Charter. 


General Principles of the Labour Charter 

As a result of the conflict between the trade union 
and the corporatist pomt of view on the Committee, 
the Labour Charter which issued from it was a com- 
promise, which created a parallel system of trade 
unions, grouping workers and employers separately, 
and social committees, which united all members of 
the same occupation. The introduction to the text of 
the law, signed by Darlan, then Head of the Govern- 
ment, Romier and Moyget, stated that the Charter 
would prepare the way for the future establishment, 
throughout French economic life, of corporations which 
would have both social and economic functions. 
Meanwhile, however, the desire of the trade unions 
to maintain their separate existence had been respected ; 
but their activity would be strictly limited to the field 
of their trade, and they would function ‘‘ under the 
‘authority of the social committees and inspired by their 
doctrines which cannot themselves be other than those 
of the Government.’ The social committees were 

‘“ the keystone of the Charter’’ and would provide a 
link between the present system and the future 
corporations. 

The Labour Charter was intended to regulate the 
social organisation of all trades and professions with 
the exception of Civil Servants, who had their own 
statute, agriculture and other occupations whose status 
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had been legally recognised prior to the 15th July, 1940, 
Provision was, however, made for the establishment of 
a separate system for’certain public services, and the 
railwaymen were eventually given their own charter, 
which was similar to the Labour Charter. The liberal 
professions remained outside, an Order of Architects, 
Order of Doctors, etc., having previously been set up. 


The ‘‘ Famillegs Professionnelles ’’ 

The Labour Charter provided first for the dividing up 
of all industrial and commercial occupations intg 
oecupational families (familles professionnelles), 
embryos of the future corporations, which constituted 
the framework within which trade unions and 
employers’ associations were to be organised. This 
arrangement meant the destruction of craft unionism 
which cuts across different industries, in favour 
of industrial unionism. Twenty-nine occupational 
families were eventually decided on, and by 
April, 1943, 27 of these had been officially created by 
announcement in the Journal Officiel | Note: See 
Series A, No. 169, p. 17]. For each of these families a 
temporary committee of organisation (commission 
provisoire d’organisation) was set up under Article 77, 
to delimit accurately the different families and to 
supervise the adaptation of the existing structure of 
trade unions and trade associations to the new system, 
which meant the segregation: of the workers in 
different industries, only vertical and not horizontal 
contacts being allowed. : 


The Trade Unions 

For each occupational family five categories of trade 
union (syndicat) were instituted: (1) employers, 
(2) manual workers, (3) clerical employees, (4) fore- 
men, (5) engineers, administrative and commercial 
staff. Where there were insufficient numbers to provide 
members for each of the different categories, similar 
categories could fuse into one. For each area and each 
occupation, only one union for each category of persons 
was allowed, and membership of the relevant union was 
made compulsory for everyone. Unions were to be con- 
stituted on the local, the regional and the national scale, 
but the local or regional unit to be used was not defined, 
and it was in fact explicitly stated that this unit could 
vary from category to category. Artisans were 
represented in special sections of the trade unions. 

The function of the trade unions of all categories 
was stated to be: the grouping and representation of 
their members; the transmission or execution of the 
decisions of their occupational family; the examination 
of professional matters with a view to putting forward 
suggestions concerned with their work; the eventual 
study of solutions to problems concerning their own 
members in their own area. All political or religious 
activity (presumably, for example, Socialist, Com- 
munist or Catholic) was forbidden them. Among the 
conditions laid down for membership of trade union 
official posts was the proviso that such persons must 


- have been engaged in the occupation concerned for at 


least five years and in that district for at least two years. 
Trade unionists objected strongly to this condition. 

The trade unions, regional unions and trade union 
federations were placed under the supervision of the 
social committees, and all liaisori between the trade 
unions of different occupations was forbidden, the 
important Departmental Unions, representing all the 
different trade unions of the Department, being thus 
condemned to disappear. The provision that the new 
scheme would not allow of different trade union 
organisations, Socialist, Catholic, etc., involved the 
dissolution of all existing unions and their reconstitu- 
tion into a single system with State-imposed doctrine 
and a very limited field of action. The funds of the 
old trade unions were to devolve upon the new ones 
and upon the social committees. For the time being 
the old unions were to continue until the conditions of 
their fusion and reorganisation were decreed. 


Social Committees and Corporations 
Far more importance was given by the Labour 
Charter to the social committees than to the trade 
unions. * The social committees embodied the principle 
of the compulsory collaboration of- workers and 
employers, and were to be organised at the lowest level 
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in all factories employing 100 and more worker GN 
these factory social committees all the difftré 
categories of workers ‘would be represented and the 
head of the firm would himself be a member, but no 
rules were laid down for the formation of these social 
committees. The functions of the factory social com- 
mittees precluded any interference in the management 
of the factory or in questions which lay outside the 
province of the factory. They were to help the 
management in its relations with the personnel and to 
carry out plans for social assistance, canteens, allot- 
ments, etc. They were under the control of the local 
social committee. 

On the local, regional and national scale the social 
committees were to be composed of three groups 
representing (1) employers, (2) workers and clerical 
staff, and (3) foremen, technicians and salaried staff. 
The workers were thus in a minority and depended on 
the support of the technicians who were, however, more 
likely to side with the employers. Each group had a 
president, and the three presidents presided in turn. 
The members of the three groups were chosen partly 
from among the officials of the trade unions of different 
categories in the occupation and the area concerned. ° 
Each social committee had to have its statute 
approved by the social committee next above it in the 
hierarchy, and the national social committees had to 
be approved by the Government. The functions of 
these social committes were very wide, and included 
the settling of wages and collective contracts, questions 
of apprenticeship and training, regulations for labour 
recruitment and dismissal, factory security and 
hygiene. Provision was also made, however, for wage 
questions to be discussed directly by representatives 
of the employers and of the category of workers 
concerned. The social committees were. also to deal 
with unemployment insurance, pensions, assistance, 
housing, recreation, &c. They might receive delegated 
authority from the State to take over the management 
of certain public social services such as insurance, and 
compensation funds could be set up to spread the 
burden of these responsibilities equally over different 
industries. 

The right to carry on discussions and contacts . 
between different occupations was confined to the 
officials of the social committees, and in each region 
an inter-trade social committee was formed comprising 
the officials of all the different social committees in the 
region. Liaison with the industrial organising com- 
mittees charged with economic questions would be 
maintained by the mutual exchange of delegates 
between the organising committees and the regional 
and national social committees. 

The Charter also provided for those occupations 
which had ‘set up or wished to set up mixed unions of 
employers and workers and to form a corporation 
proper. These corporations could be set up where at 
least half the members of each category in the 
occupation desired it. Their members would not 
belong to the trade unions, and their mixed unions 
would take over the functions of social committees. 
These corporations would, moreover, be empowered tv 
deal with economic as well as social matters, and 
would receive each a corporative charter. | 


Wages, the Corporative Fund, Labour Courts 

The innovation on which the authors of the Labour 
Charter prided themselves the most was the institu- 
tion of the corporative fund (patrimoine corporatif). 
This was to be constituted in each occupation by a 
levy on the profits of the firms concerned, and by 
gifts and bequests, and was to be used by the social 
committees for the improvement of the living con- 
ditions of all those belonging to the occupation. No 
mention was made of any plan to compensate those 
industries where profits were normally low by a levy 
on high-profit industries. The scheme would really 
involve a uniform method of calculating profits 
throughout industry, and a check being kept bv 
disinterested accountants, a hindrance to which indus- 
trialists would with difficulty consent. 

Rules were laid down for the determination of 
wages, based on a minimum living wage for those 
workers who had no family responsibilities and no 
special qualifications. Fixed supplements were to be 


a ee this basic wage in accordance with the skilled 


ations of the worker, with his productivity, 
particularly in the case of piecework, and with the 
conditions under which he worked. Finally, the wage 
arrived at would be increased by the addition of family 
allowances for those entitled to them. The basic 
minimum would be fixed by the Government in every 
Department, but the co-efficient of increase for skilled 
qualifications would be fixed by the national soeial 
committee in each occupation. 

Strikes and lock-outs were forbidden by the Labour 
Charter, and all trade disputes were compulsorily td 
be taken before the Conseils de Prud’hommes or J.P.s 
in the case of disputes concerning individuals, and 
submitted to arbitration or to the labour courts in the 
case of collective disputes. Arbitration was arranged 
by the regional and national social committees. A 
labour court (tribunal de travail) was to be set up in 
each judicial appellate area, and appeal could be made 
from it to the national labour court. 


State Control 

Throughout this hierarchy the control of the State 
was assured. In each national social committee there 
was to be a Government commissioner, and the 
Minister of Labour had power to suspend any institu- 
tion set up by the Charter which ‘shows itself 
incapable of fulfilling the mission with which it is 
charged, or refuses either to take a decision or to apply 
a ruling, thus compromising the interests of those it 
represents or that of the State.’’ Groups formed in 
violation of the rules of the Charter and ‘‘ those whose 
activity is contrary to the national interest or foreign 
to the aims assigned to them ’’ would be dissolved by 
decree. Their leaders could be sentenced to fines of 
from 500 to 10,000 fr., and to a term of imprisonment 
of from 6 months to 5 years. 

The State was also empowered to appoint in the first 
instance the officials of all the local trade unions and 
social committees. 


The Application of the Labour Charter 

The first step in the application of the Charter was 
the creation of a Conseil Supérieur de la Charte, 
composed of 12 of the members of the Comité 
d’Organisation Professionnelle, including several trade 
unionists, and of Government officials. The Govern- 
ment showed a somewhat apologetic attitude towards 
the Charter, and a semi-official report stated that the 
trade unions might be allowed to elect their officers. 
The Higher Council of the Charter started defining the 
29 occupational families, and a beginning was made 
in setting up factory social committees, it having been 
decided that it would be quicker and more profitable to 
start with these rather than to wait until the new trade 
unions had been set up. 

When Laval returned to power in April 1942, he 
appointed as his Minister of Labour Hubert Lagardelle, 
an old disciple of Georges Sorel, the French doctrinaire 
of syndicalism, and later adviser to Mussolini. The 
emphasis thus shifted from corporations proper and 
mixed unions to the more liberal-seeming corporative 
system of Italy, where employers and workers are 
organised in separate unions, joined only into corpora- 
tions at the top of the scale, and where election prevails 
in theory, though not in practice, throughout the unions. 

The scope of activity allowed to the trade unions in 
the intervening period before the new unions were set 
up had been defined in a decree of the 30th March, 
which stated that the existing trade unions could 
receive subscriptions from their members, and take the 
measures necessary to preserve their property. They 
were authorised to continue to represent and defend 
the interests of their trade, and could conclude 
collective contracts and represent their trade in a court 
of law. 

On the 29th August, 1942, a decree ordered the fusion 
of the existing trade unions of different political or re- 
ligious tendencies, the regrouping of the members of 
some of the trade unions in order to fit them into the 
scheme of the 29 occupational. families, and the trans- 
fer of the funds of the old unions to the new ones. 
Another decree defined the constitution of the new 
unions. Existing unions; were ordered to register 
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themselves immediately with the temporary com- 
mittee of organisation (set up by Article 77), or one 
of its regional sub-committees, of their occupational 
family, and withim three months of the publication of 
the decree to notify the same committee of plans for 
their reorganisation into the new unions. Statements 
by officials of the Ministry of Labour added the impor- 
tant point that those unions who merged and 
reorganised themselves should also present to the- 
temporary committee of their occupation a list of their 
proposed officials. For regional unions and national 
federations in each occupation the officials were to be 
elected by the general meetings in which all the officials 
of the local trade unions, in the case of the regional 
unions, and of all the regional unions {n the case of the 
national federations, took part. 

The three-months period within which the reorgani- 
sation of the trade unions was supposed to take place 
has long since expired, but the excuse has been given 
that the recruitment of French labour for Germany has 
held up progress. A few occupations still have no 
committees with which trade unions can register. For 
the time being the old trade unions continue to func- 
tion, in so far as they have not been paralysed by the 
deportations. By the end of April, 1943, 30 ‘‘ single ’’ 
unions had been set up in various Departments, but 
progress is likely to be very slow and is complicated by 
the fact that some trades never had any union organi- 
sation, while in many districts the old trade unions 
have completely disappeared since the Armistice. 

A beginning having been made in setting up the new 
trade union structure, it was possible to envisage the 
formation of social committees other than those in the 
factories. [Note: See Series A, No. 8, p. 57.] 
Lagardelle repeated his assurance that the members of 
the local social committees would be appointed from 
among the officials of the different categories of trade 
unions in that occupation, and that the regional social 
committees would be composed of the officials of the 
regional unions, &c. ‘The first local social committee 
was set up in the mining industry in May. 


The Factory Social Committees 

The only one of the new institutions of the Labour 
Charter which has made substantial progress, and is 
indeed near completion, is the factory social com- 
mittees. By April, 1943, 6,000 had been’set up, partly 
owing to the initiative of the semi-official Office of 
Social Committees which had a network of repre- 
sentatives and tripartite committees of employers, 
technicians and workers throughout the country. [ Note: 
See Series A, No. 169, p. 17.] The factory social com- 
mittees varied very much, some of them working very 
satisfactorily, others being complete failures. Pétain 
in his May day speech of 1943 declared it to be his 
intention that the workers should always elect their 
own representatives on the factory social committees. 
Where this had been done, he said, the committees 
worked well. These committees are in any case pro- 
visional and have to be approved or suppressed by the 
local social committees when these come into action. 
It has been pointed out that the institution of factory 
committees does not automaticaly mean the dis- 
appearance of the shop stewards (délégués d’atelier 
or délégués ouvriers) whose powers were given them 
in 19386 and 1939, as some employers had assumed. 
Eventually the functions of the shop stewards will be 
taken over by the factory social committees, but this 
will not happen until the latter have been definitively 
installed and fulfil one of the following conditions: 
(1) if the trade unions of the different categories have 
approved the composition of the committee; (2) if all 
the shop stewards have become members of the com- 
mittee or have agreed to transfer their functions to it; 
(3) if the members of the factory social committee have 
been properly elected, two-thirds of the factory 
personnel having voted. These are the conditions 
which will eventually have to be fulfilled by all the 
factory social committees. 

The functions of the factory social committees 
remain, for the time being, almost exclusively the pro- 
vision of canteen and vegétable allotments; but their 
activities probably include means of evading the de- 
portation of workers to Germany, an occupation in 


which French employers and workers seem to be 
forgetting much of their past animosity towards each 
other. 
The Corporations 

For four occupationg, agriculture, sea-fishing, inland 
water-transport and the merchant navy, corporations 
had been organised before the publication of the 
Labour Charter. The agricultural corporation united 
landowners, peasant farmers and labourers in the same 
unions, local leaders being elected, and also included 
agricultural economic institutions. The corporations 
of sea-fishing and the merchant navy .were given a 
structure very similar to that proposed for other in- 
dustries in the Labour Charter, with separate unions 
for the’ different categories of personnel and social com- 
mittees, or their equivalent, uniting all categories; 
economic authority belonged to separate committees 
which worked under the supervision, in both industries, 
of the Central Corporative Committee. 


There were also several attempts, bitterly opposed. 


by the old trade unions, to set up corporations by 
making use of those articles of the Labour Charter 
which permitted it, usually in minor trades such as 
hairdressing, decorative arts, and butchery. The Cor- 
poration of Butchers, set up in December, 1942, was 
the first, and so far the only one of these, to achieve 
actual corporation status, and its organisation was 
already completed by the time its Charter was promul- 
gated. Separate unions were set up for employers and 
workers, but only on the local and departmental scale, 
and both categories were united in the departmental 
corporative council. Workers were given equal repre- 
sentation with the employers in the economic as well 
as the Social organs of the corporation. 


Comparisons and Conclusions 

As can be seen from the above survey, the Labour 
Charter applied comprehensively to practically the 
whole field of industry and commerce, and affected to 
a large extent even those occupations to which it did 
not apply. Its authors were influenced by the 
corporative experiments of Italy, Spain and Portugal, 
particularly the Portuguese system to which the Vichy 
Labour Charter is most closely akin. The corpora- 
tions set up in France for agriculture and fishing recall 
the Portuguese special organisation in these two 
occupations. In both Italy. and Portugal collective 
contracts are negotiated between the separate trade 
unions of workers and employers, and membership of 
a trade union is not compulsory (though it is virtually 
so); but in Italy all trade union officials have to be 
approved by the Party, although in theory they are 
elected, while in France no single Party exists, so that 
some of the worst dangers of State control are avoided. 
The innovation of the French Labour Charter is its 
system-of social committees superimposed on a com- 
plicated trade union structure and obviously intended 
eventually to supplant the trade unions completely. 

It seems evident that the original intention was to 
retain trade unions as a sop to the leaders of the old 
organisations, but to deprive them of any power by 
putting them under the control of the social com- 
mittees, and by so dividing them up into watertight 
compartments that the resumption by them of any 
generalised social or political activity was impossible. 
Regular contacts between trade unions in different 
industries were forbidden, and the restoration of any 
nation-wide workers’ organisation was made impos- 
sible. While the same thing applied, in theory, to 
employers, they were actually able to establish 
permanent contacts with each other through organisa- 
tions such as the Centre de Documentation Inter- 
professionnelle. As the Charter came to be applied it 
was, however, found that the only means of making it 
work, in the absence of a single Party which could 
hold all key positions, as in Italy and Germany, was 
to conciliate the old trade unions and to induce them 
to co-operate. Enough men were found to make this 
appear a practical possibility, although trade union 
suspicions of Government control were very great. 
The strongest plea of the old trade unions was that in 


favour of inter-trade organisations which could take a 


general view of social problems and prepare for the 
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‘industry. 


eventual participation of workers in the cine 

The general attitude of the old workers’ trade unions 
towards the Labour Charter was one of acceptance of 
some of its principles and provisions, but protest 
against the prejudice it caused to trade union 
independence | Note: see Series A, Nos. 114, 124, 189 
and 149, and Series F, No. 8]. The Committee for 
Economic and Trade Union Studies, which was said to 
represent 21 national federations and 25 departmental 
federations in the Southern Zone, published a -circular 
on the 10th September, 1941 (when the outlines of the 
Charter were already known), which did not appear in 
the Press, denying that the trade union representatives 
on the Comité d’Organisation Professionnelle had 
spoken for the French working class as a _ whole. 
Protesting against the suppression of the departmental 
unions, it said: ‘‘ French trade unionism, which has 
already been carved up by the suppression of: its 
central organisations, would be divided in this: way, 
both nationally, regionally and locally, into innumer- 
able fragments, without any connection between them, 
and therefore without any means of action.’’ Its 
remarks on the social committees were particularly 
enlightening: ‘“‘ We agree to the principle of the 
creation of social committees, but on the formal con- 
dition that these cOmmittees will consist of representa- 
tives of the free trade unions. .... The functions 
of the trade unions and the social committees must 
be precisely defined, those of the committees being 
restricted to the consideration of joint questions, that 
is, questions concerning both employers and workers.”’ 
The circular went on to attack the right given to the 
State by the Labour Charter to choose ‘‘ between such 
different currents of opinion as may appear among the 
workers. We uphold the principle of occunational 
organisation, and we regret that it is being discredited, 
perhaps for ever, in the workers’ eyes, by unpopular 
measures which are incompatible with the tempera- 
ment and needs of French workers. ... . We may 
one day have to regret that we can no longer speak 
without difficulty of the social committees, not to men- 
tion collaboration between workers and employers.’’ 
The Catholic trade union leaders’ used similar 
language, attacking particularly the principle of single 
and obligatory unions, and ‘‘ the idea of’ trade union 
unity in a movement which is under the tutelage of 
the State?’ 

After the publication of the Charter a manifesto was 
circulated by ‘‘ resisting ’’ trade union leaders, saying 
that trade unionism could only be based on “ la hbre 
détermination des travailleurs pour le svyndicalisme 
libre. Pour avoir méconnu ces vérités, la Commission 
appelée par la seule décision du pouvoir a rédiger la 
nouvelle Charte du Travail a fait ceuvre vaine, par 
avance condamnée par l’immense majorité ‘des ouvriers 
de toutes conceptions. [I] n’y a pas de collaboration 
en dehors de la liberté. On peut affirmer qu'une unité 
ouvriére s'est faite contre cette volonté d’asservisse- 
ment du mouvement ouvrier.’’ 

In the eyes of the trade union leaders the Labour 
Charter was compromised by the fact that it was.a 
product of the Vichy régime and the German occupa- 
tion, while even Vichy spokesmen now admit that, 
though an attempt to reform social organisations 
might have been successful “‘ during the period after 
the defeat .... now circumstances do not seem to 
be propitious for so great an effort. ... . It is better 
to make use of persuasion rather than constraint in a 
country which is going through a moral crisis so acute 
that it seems ready to tear itself to pieces’’ (Grand 
Echo du Midi, quoted in Petit Marseillais, 6 July). 

In North Africa General Giraud abrogated the 
Labour Charter on the 16th May, leaving the trade 
unions free to act on the basis of the law of 1884, and 
in London MM. Guigui and Poimboeuf have pressed 
for the restoration of the C.G.T. and the C.F.T.C. in 
France after the liberation. In France the C.G.T. 
and C.F.T.C., reconstructed underground, publish a 
clandestine: paper, Mouvement Ouvrier Frangais, 
declaring their resolve to regain the position which 
they occupied before the war. 
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To Mr. Mack, , ere epartment. 


I herewith enclose a study on the 
Vichy Labour Charter which has been com- 
posed in my Section of the Research 
Devartment in answer to your recent 
request. This paper is preceded by a 
Surmary (p. 1) and is followed by an 
Appendix containing the text of the 
Preamble to the ‘Charter’. We shall 
shortly be issuing a shortened version, 
put without the Preamble and present 
'Coneclusions', as a Supplement of our 
Review of the French Press. But I shall 
orobably have seen any comments your 
Devartment has to make before then. 


LRA leiry : 


French Section. 
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le Ofigins of the Labour Charter. Modern corporatist theory in 
France dates back to La Tour du Pin, but has also been influenced by 
corporative experiments in Italy, Spain and Portugal. Pétain in- 
Clined to the Spanish conception of corporations, but the Comité 
d'Organisation Professionnelle which he set up in February 1941 to \ 
draw up a charter for social organization was composed of employers, 
trade unionists and Government officials, and was influenced by trade 
union demands (pp. 1-3). | 


Ii. Provisions of the Labour Charter. The Labour Charter of October 
1941 which resulted from the labours of this committee was a compromise 
Its division of industry into 29 occupational families and its 

emphasis on vertical rather than horizontal organization, vrefigured 
future corporations. But, for the present, trade unions were allowed 
to remain, though their activities were limited, and the old unions 

were given notice that they must eventually dissolve and allow the 
formation of a unified trade union system, where membership would be 
obligatory. No liaison between trade unions in different industries 
was allowed. Social committees, where employers, technicians and | 


workmen were all represented, were to be set up in the factory, and on 
the local, regional and national scale, and were given authority to 
control the trade unions and to settle wage questions, collective 
contracts, etc. lhe Charter also allowed the creation of corporations 
endowed with economic as well as social power. Each industry,, 

was to constitute a corporative fund by a levy on vrofits. Strikes 
and lockouts were forbidden and labour courts were provided for com 
pulsory arbitration. State control of the social organization was 
assured (pp. 3-9). 


Lie Application of the Labour Charter. Progress in applying the 
Charter has been very slow. It was decided. to start by delimiting 
the occupational families and setting up factory social committees. 


When Laval returned to power in April 1942 and Lagardelle became. 
Minister of Labour an attempt was made to conciliate the old trade 
union leaders by improving the position of the trade unions vis-a-vis 
the social committees under the Labour Charter. In August 1942 the 
old trade unions were ordered to merge, and to suggest officials for 
the new, unified unions, but progress was held up by the campaign for 
labour for Germany. Meanwhile the old unions continued to negotiate 
collective contracts and to defend the interests of their members, 
6000 factory social committees were set up by Appil 1943, of whicha 
proportion worked well, particularly those where the workers had 
elected their own representatives. The railwaymen were given a 
separate but similar charter, and one new corporation, that of | 
butchers, was set up, apart from those professions lke agriculture which 
fell outside the scope of the Labour Charter (pp. 9-1). 


IV. Significance and Future of the Labour Charter.) The majority of 
the old trade union leaders attacked it as a threat Yo freedom and trade 
union independence, but accepted some of its principles and agreed to : 
co-operate in applying them. The Charter has now been abrogated by 
General Giraud in North Africa, and representatives of the C.G.T. and 
CO.F.T.C. who came to London called for the restoration of those bodies, 
which have alreacy reconstituded themselves in France underground. | 
The Charter therefore seems doomed to disappear .but some of the insti- 
tutions it has created may survive (pp. 15-20). ee 


APPENDIX. Text of Preamble to the Law of the 4th October, 1941. (pp i-iv) 
actically the whole field of indstry and commerce was covered by the) = 
Charter. It differed from other corporative experiments by the _— 


absence of a single Party to make it work, as in Italy, and by its 
innovation of social committees which were designed ultimately to 


supplant the trade unions. |... S++ — — 


THE FRENCH LABOUR CHARTER 


———— 


le ORIGINS OF -f[HE LABOUR CHARTER 
The French Version of Corporatism 


It is sometimes claimed that France was the first country to re- 


vive the idea of corporations, and that the writings of La Tour du Pin 
at the end of the last century provided the doctrine for later corpora- 
tist theories in the other Latin cout fes. The French school of 
corporatism was also strongly influenced by the Papal encyclicals, and 
by the body of Catholic social doctrine that had grown up around them. 
The doctrines of La Tour du Pin were taken up by the Right Wing in 
France, which opposed the theory of class collaboration to the Marxist 
theory of the class struggle, and believed that once the corporations 
were set uv the State would no longer have to interfere in economic 
natters, except occasionnally in the réle of arbiter. Most of the 
French followers of La Tour du Pin refused to recognize that strict 
State control of the economic system was a necessary corollary to the 
establishment of powerful corporations in the modern State, though scull 


claimed that this problem could be met if the corporations were 
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organized by regions and not on the national plane. When faced with 


the type of State-run corporatism recently set up in Italy they 
replied that State control was only necessary in the period of transi- 
tion from liberal capitalism and would eventually disappear. Those 
corporatists who admitted the need for State control of a corporative 
system were usually the big employers who hoped to hold the reins the 
selves. Under the Vichy régime in France the true corporatists, dis- 
ciples of La Tour du Pin and those who urged the abolition of the 
proletariat through profit-sharing, the safeguarding of private 
property and the association of the workers in the direction of in- 
dustry, tried to put théir ideas into practice, but found themselves 


thwarted as much by econemic fealities as by the indifference of the 


workers and the individualism of the employers. 
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Origins of the LabounChenter 


In accordance with the new device of France under Vichy, ‘Travail, 


Famille, Patrie', Marshal Pétain gave much attention in his declara- 
tions and speeches to the status of labour, affirming his intention to 
eliminate the class struggle, and to give to the working-classes 
better standards of living, more security in their trades and more 
friendly relations with their employers. The Marshal's conception 
of how to attain these laudable objectives was, however, vague in 
the extreme, and little calculated to have effect either in winning 
over the workers or in moderating the anti-social attitude of 
employers. He was handicapped by the circumstances of the German 
occupation which prevented any appreciable rise in wages and drained 
the country of its wealth and resources, and) he relied for the 
hoped bre French s7efem of cor pefaliens , and 

elaboration of his Labour Vharter on men who /admired the corporative 
experiments made in Italy, Portugal and Spain, or on employers who 
sought only for means of muzzling the workers. Pétain himself 
favoured a corporative system with’mixed unions of workers and 
pecinge sussias Maa eee d' Organisation Pre feacronre lle 

The watchword of the new social order of the ‘National Revolution’ 
was class collaboration, and this was the note struck by Pétain in 
his first speeches to French workers at Saint-Etienne and Commentry 
in the spring of 1941. In February of that year a Comité a' organisa- 
tion Professionnelle was set up to prepare a plan for the social 
organisation of all trades and professions, and to fill the gap left 
by the suppression of the C.&.7T., ©0.G.P.F., etc., in November 190. 
The members of the Committee were: MM. Gérard Bardet, Georges Bouf, 
Henri Donon, rn Leakuionie, Jacques Lente, Jean Mersch, Georges 
Painvin and Jules Verger, all representing big industrial and 
commercial interests; M. deities. representing producers’ 
co-operatives; MM. Hiieuat and Jannin, representing artisans; 


MM. Alix and de ClaWiére, representing foremen and managers; MM. René 


Bard of the miners, Marcel Bonnet of the clothing workers, Roy of 
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whe f<u 
“Yelained that he was the only representative of true trade-unionism on 


union traditions of independence. They considered it better to 
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of the metal workers, Savoie of the catering workers, Dubois of the 


intellectual workers, Foulet of the Paris Union of trade unions, (all 


these represented the former C.G.T.), Mignon of La Rocque's trade 


unions, Poimboeuf of the’ Christian unions; and MM. Romier, Moysset, 


Chassagne, Dauvergne, Perrot and Zaffreya, representing the Government. 


This Committee worked for six months, examined the 'Cahiers des 


Voeux', petitions and demands, sent up to it from all quarters, and 
presented its report to the Government. Lhe eight employers' 
representatives, with the possible exception of Jean Mefsch, were all 
big business men, M. Lente being vice-president of the Union des 
Industries Métallurgiques et Miniéres, an annexe of the Comité des 
Forges, and M. Verger being a well-known advocate of mixed unions. 
ie six representatives of the C.G.T. were chosen from among the 
followers of M. Belin, then Minister of Labour, in the pacifist, ania 


Communist wing of the C.G.T., but in spite of their continued collabo- 


ration with the Vichy Government most of them held to the old trade 


enter the Government-sponsored institutions, to carry on 'la politique 
de présence’, and to fight from titt vantage-point to preserve as much 
of the old trade unionism as possible, than to let the trade unions 

go unheard and ignored. In so doing, however, they compromised their 
own reputations with the more ‘resisting’ trade union leaders. The 
representative of the Christian unions (C.F.T.C.), Marcel Poimboeuf, 
joined Fighfing Franc, hae since 

the committee. 

Meanwhile the existing trade unions had gradually recovered from 
the disruption of 1940 and the suppression of the ©.G.T1. and the 
other workers’ and employers ' confederatims in November of that year. 
There was no ban onjene trade union Federatims or the Departmental 
Unions, but their activities were limited and all political action 
was forbidden them, The trade utions were, however, able to make 
their wishes known to the Comité a'Organisation Professionnelle, and r 


it was no doubt due to the activities of their leaders and their 


organs of opinion that the corporative solution was not completely 
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>. adopted and that trade unionism retained a certain place in the social 
order defined by the Labour Charter. 


Il. PROVISIONS OF THE LABOUR CHARTER 
General Principles 
As a result of the conflict between the trade union and the 
corporativist point of view on the Committee, the Labour Charter which 
issued from it was a compromise, which created (1) a’dvision of all 
industrial and commercial activity into ‘occupational families'; (2)-a 
complicated system of trade unions, of which membership was compulsory, 


one for each category of members of a single occupation (employers, 


technicians, foremen, clérical staff, and workers) in each locality; 


(3) social committees conbining all categories of menbers of the occupa= 


tion, in the factory and on the local, regional and national plane; 


(4) it permitéed the formationd corporations empowered, unlike the 
social committees, to deal with economic questions of price-fixing, 


distribution of raw materials, etc., as well as with Labour relations. 


The introduction to the text of the law (see Appendix), signed by 
Darlan, then head of the government, Romier and Moysset, stated that 
the Charter would prepare the way for the future establishment, 
throughout French economic life, of corporations Which would have both 
social and economic functions. Meanwhile, however, the desire of the 
trade unions to maintain their separate existence had been respected, 
but their activity would be strictly limited to the field of their 
trade, and they would function “under the authority of the social 


‘committees and inspired by their doctrines which cannot themselves be 


other than those of the Government", The social committees were "the 
keystone of the Charter" and would provide a link between the present 


system and the future corporations. 

The Labour Charter was intended to regulate the social organisation 
of all trades and professions with the exception of civil servants, who 
had their own statute, agriculture and other professions whose status 
had been legally recognized prior to the 15th July, 1940. Provision 
was, however, made for the establishment of a separate system for cer= 
tain public services, and the railwaymen were eventually given their 
own charter. The Liberal professions remained outside, an Order of 
Architects, Order of Doctpés, etc., having previously been set up. 

The 'Familles Professionnelles' 


The Labour Charter provided first for the dividing up of all 


industrial and commercial occupations into occupational families & 


(familles professionnelles), embryos of the future corporations, and ~ 
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which consliluled 
and /the framework within which trade unions and employers' associations 


were to be organized. This arrangement meant the destruction of craft 
in favors 

unionism which cutsacross different industries, and—-eame—dewscon—the 

side of industrial unionism, Twenty-nine occupational families were 


eventually decided on, and by the end of 1942 twenty-two of these had 


been. officially created by announcement in the Journal Officiel. 
1 


hese were: leather; clothing; ftrs and skins; .water, gas and 
electricity; pottery; glass; building and public works; chemical 
industries; paper and cardboard; insurance; mining; building 
materials; banking and finance; health; textile manufacture; 
metallurgical production; metallurgical manufacture; cafés, hotels 


and restaurants; art industries; transport; entertainments; legal 


nnnafaaatiane Ban aanh anf thaca families a temnoararv committee of 
\ A ime creation of strictly-defined 'familles professionnelles' as the 
framework for the whole social, and eventually economic, organization, 
meant the segregation of the workers in different industries, only 
vertical and not norizontal contacts being allowed. Workers were not 
supposed to be competent in matters that fell outside the scope of 
their own occupations. 
(3) clerical employees, (4) foremen, (5) engineers, administrative and 


commercial staff. Where there were insufficient numbers to provide | 


> 


| 


/\@. special, although vague, provisions were made for the artisans who are 


/ : 


so numerous in France, and whose only organization at present lies in : 


the Chambres des Métiers. Article 14 provided for the division of 


artisans within these Chambers into trade sections corresponding to 


the trade unions of the industries concerned. Artisans were to be 
represented in the trade union councils and in the social committees 


all the way up the hierarchy. 
=. 4 
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never mode clear whe thar ? referred ( Ke Debarfmenl or (5 a areup of HeparrmesnG. J\I2) 
The function of the trade unions of all categories was stated to 


be: the grouping and representation of their members; the trans- 


mission or execution of the decisions of their occupational family; 
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which consliluled 
and /the framework within which trade unions and employers’ associations 


were to be organized. This arrangement meant the destruction of craft 
unionism which cuts ress different industries, oY 
stde of industrial unionism. Twenty-nine occupational families were 
eventually decided on, and by the end of 192 twenty-two of these had 


been officially created by announcement in the Journal Officiel. 


these were: leather; clothing; furs and skins; water, gas and 
electricity; pottery; glass; building and public works; chemical 
industries; paper and cardboard; insurance; mining; building 
materials; banking and finance; health; textile manufacture; 
metallurgical production; metallurgical manufacture; cafés, hotels 
and restaurants; art industries; transport; entertainments; legal 
professions. For each of these families a temporary committee of | 
organization (commission provisoire d'organisation) was set up under | 


Article 77, to delimit accurately the different families and to super- 


vise the adaptation of the existing structure of trade unions and trade 
associations to the new system. 
The Trade Unions 

For each occupational family five categories of trade union (syn- 
dicat) were instituted: (1) employers, (2) manual workers, 
(3) clerical employees, (4) foremen, (5) engineers, administrative =a 
commercial staff. Where there were insufficient numbers to provide 
members for each of the different categories, similar categories could 
fuse into one. For each area and each occupation, only one union for 
each category of persons was allowed, and membership of the relevant 
union was made compulsory for everyone. The formula used here was: 
"svndicalisme unique et obligatoire”. Unions were to be constituted 


on the local, the regional and the national scale, but the local or 


regional unit to be used was not defined, and it was in fact definitely . 
jhe Ferm Cc gvenal 


stated that this unit would vary from category to category. 
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never mode clear whethar referred (o We “Deparfment or Be areup of DeparlmerG . Nw 
The function of the trade unions of all categories was stated to 


be: the grouping and representation of their members; the trans- 


mission or execution of the decisions of their occupational family; 
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the examination of professional matters with a view to putting forward 
suggestions concerned with their work; the eventual study of solu- 
tions to problems concer tae Fes own members in their own area. All 
(«-@- Soc oh’ , Commans's f oc Co tole ) 

political or religious detivity/was forbidden them. They were allowed 
to possess and manage buildings and movable property for the purpose 
of holding meetings of their members and managing their business. 

were legal ents tres , 
They could acquire funds through levying dues on their members, /and had 


and be sued 
power to sue fin law. 


Conditions were laid down for membership of the official posts 
(conseil 4'adminstration) of a trade union. All such members must 
have been born French subjects, be 25 years old or over, sitint not have 
been found guilty of any crime or have been deprived of civil rights, 
and mast have been engaged in that occupation for at least five years, 
and in that district for at least two years. No person could be 


appointed to such an official post more than twice running. A 


Af, T™ . - dlacmed 
ese arast. onait) SBOE OT] a ni ici 
d © crastic conditions | Lorem, trade union officials 


Since, at a time when they would be called upon to deal with an un- 
precedented influx of members, they would by these provisions be 


A 


deprived of many officials. lhe problem of finding leaders for the 


new trade unions was examined by them with great urgency. 


All liaison between the trade unions of different occupations was 
forbidden, and the important Departmental Unions, representing all the 
aifferent trade unions of the department, were thus condemned to dis- 
appeare The provision that the new scheme would not allow of different 
trade union organizations, socialist, Catholic, etc., involved the 
dissolution of all existing unions and their reconstitution into a 
single system with State-imposed doctrine and a very limited field of 
action. The funds of the old trade unions were to devolve upon the 
new ones and upon the social committees. For the time being the 
dh unions Were to continue until the conditions of their fusion and 
reorganisation were decreed. 

The Social Committees Em 
.Far more importance was given by the Caphustee the Social Commi ttees/ 
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the examination of professional matters with a view to putting forward 


Suggestions concerned with their work; the eventual study of solu- 
tions to problems Peeyeg fakes ie their own members in their own area. All 
( {-¢- Socvahs a Communssf oc Ca tole) 

political or religious activity/was forbidden them. They were allowed 
to possess and manage buildings and movable property for the purpose 
of holding meetings of their members and managing their business. 

were legal ents Mes, 
They could acquire funds through levying dues on their members , / and had. 


and be sued 
power to ‘sue /in law. 


Conditions were laid down for membership of the official posts 
(conseil @' adminstration) of a trade union. All such members must 
have been born French subjects, be 25 years old or over, sient not have 
been found guilty of any crime or have been deprived of civil rights, 
and must have been engaged in that occupation for at least five years, 
and in that district for at least two years. No person could be 


/ 


appointed to such an official post more than twice running. /\ 4 


The trade unions, regional unions and trade union federations were 
placed under the supervision of the social committees, and the statutes 
of the local and regional unions had to be approved by the national 
social committee of the occupational family concerned; those of the 
trade union federations on the national scale had to be approved by the 
Ministers concerned. 

All liaison between the trade unions of different occupations was 
forbidden, and the important Departmental Unions, representing all the 
aifferent trade unions of the department, were thus condemned to dis- 
appeare The provision that the new scheme would not allow of different 
trade union organizations, socialist, Catholic, etc., involved the 
dissolution of all existing unions and their reconstitution into a 
single system with State-imoosed doctrine and a very limited field of 
action. The funds of the old trade unions were to devolve upon the 
new ones and wie tha social committees. For the time being the 


di unions Were to continue until the conditions of their fusion and 


reorganisation were decreed. 


The Social Committees 
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Far more importance was given by the Labour/to the Social Committees 
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than to the trade unions. lhe social committees embodied the principle 


of the compulsory vollaboration of workers and employers, and were to 

be organized at the lowest level in all factories employing 100 and 

more workers. In these factory Social committees all the different 
categories of workers would be represented and the head of the firm 
would himself be a member, but no rules were laid down for the formation 
of these social committees. The approval of the local social committee 
was, however, necessary. 

The functions of the factory social committees precluded any inter- 
ference in the management of the factory or in questions which lay 
outside the province of the factory. "hey were to help the management 
in its relations with the personnel and to carry out plans for social 
assistance, canteens, allotments, etc., They were under the control of 
the local social committee. 

On the local, regional and national scale the social committees 
were /composed of three groups representing (1) employers, (2) workers 
and clerical staff, and (3) foremen , technicians and salaried staff. 

The workers were thus in a minority and depended on the support of the 
technicians who were, however, more likely to side with the employers. 
Each group had a president, and the three presidents presided in turn. 
The members of the three groups were chosen partly from among the 
officials of the trade unions of different categories in the occupation 
and the area concerned. Kach social committee had to have its statutes 
approved by the social committee next above it in the hierarchy, and 

the national social committees had to be approved by the Government. 

The functions of these social committees included the settling of wages 
and collective contracts, questions of apprenticeship and training, 
regulations for labour recruitment and dismissal, factory security and 
hyg ene. Provision was also made, however, for wage questions to be 
discussed directly by representatives of the employers and of tg 
category of workers jeeeaed: The social committees/also aeekt with 


unemployment insurance, pensions, assistance, housing, recreation, etCe 


They might receive delegated authority from the State to take over 


as insurance, and 


the management of certain public social services such 
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compensation funds could be set up to spread the burden of these 
responsibilities equally over different industries. 

To enable them to control the execution of their decisions the 
social committees were endowed with corporative commissioners (commis- 
saires corporatifs) empowered to inspect all the factories under the 
authority of the social committee, to collect grievances and sugges-— 
tions and report to the committee, independently of the State labour 
inspectors. The decisions of the social committees were binding on 


those concerned. The committees had legal status and could go to 


law, buy and manage property. They automatically had the management 
of all public or private social indtbaebete created for the benefit 
of a particular factory or trade. The functions of the national 
Social committees were very wide, including the control of collective 
contracts, wages and labour recruitment throughout the occupational 
family. ia. 

The right to carry on discussions andfcontfacts between different 
occupations was confined to the officials of the social committees, 
and in each region an inter-trade social committee was formed com- 
prising the officials of all the different social committees in the 
Peertone aoe 

The expenses of the social committees were (covered by a levy on 
all members of the occupation, and divided out among the different 
committees by the national social committee. Liaison with the 
industrial organizing committees charged with economic questions would 
be maintained by the mutual exchange of delegates between the organiz- 
ing committees and the regional and national social committees. 

Mixed Unions and Corporations 

The Charter also provided for those occupations which had set 
up or wished to set up mixed unions of employers and workers and to 
form a sbpbawatain aeepe These corporations could be set up 
where at least half the members of each category in the occupation 
desired it. Their members would not belong to the trade unions, and 


their mixed unions would take over the functions of social committees : 


: 
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These corporations would moreover be empowered to deal with economic — 
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as well as social matters, and would receive each a corporative 


charter. 
This section of the Charter was violently criticised in all 
‘-working=class quarters, and certain attempts of employers to set up 


mixed unions in trades where the general sentiment was against them 


Seme—ef—these—attempts 


were stigmatized by the old trade unions. 
SPC—HCALE TCT VS LON « 
Wages and the Corporative Fund 
The innovation on which the authors of the Labour Charter prided 
themselves the most was the institution of the corporative fund 


(patrimoine corporatif). This was to be constituted in each occupa- 


tion by a levy on the profits of the firms concerned, and by gifts 
and bequests, and was to be used by the social committees for the 
improvement of the living conditions of all those belonging to the 


occupation. A 


This did not amou ee eee ae 
ne oot eae as ees profit-sharing scheme Since the 
an tees No mention was mde of ary en eee sca ta’ eel 
industri ee Bd ee en ide Aha DAan CO. Conr 
‘aiakteias. ner ute cee mere normally low by a levy oA hiahneati 
caleulated: Meee ace indication of now profits would be 
calculating eee pone wean really involve a uniform method of 
disinterested iencmbanan ocd and a check being kept by 
with difficulty Fae ari S; &@ nindrance to wnich industrialists would 
- 


wage arrived at was increased by the addition of family allowances 
ft b< 


for those entitled to them. The basic minimum was/fixed by the 


Government in every department, but the co-efficient of increase for 


weuld be 
skilled qualifications wee fixed by the national social committee in 


each occupation. 
Labour Courts 


Strikes and lock-outs were forbidden by the Labour Charter, and 
fe be 
all trade disputes were compulsorily /taken pefore the Conseils de 


Pnud'hommes or J.P.s in the case of disputes concerning individuals, 


and submitted to arbitrabienor to the labour courts in the case of 


collective disputes. Arbitration was arranged by the regional and 


A labour court (tribunal de travail) 


national social committees. 
7 consis Ci } 


fe be 
was [set up in each area 


of two. 


of a court of appeal, 
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as well as social matters, and would receive each a corporative 
charter. 
This section of the Charter was violently criticised in all 
working=class quarters, and certain attempts of employers to set up 


mixed unions in trades where the general sentiment was against them 


were stigmatized by the 01d trade unions. Seme—ef—these—ettempts 
PPC—HCAL EIT tT VESTN « 
Wages and the Corporative Fund 

The innovation on which the authors of the Labour Charter prided 
themselves the most was the institution of the corporative fund 
(patrimoine corporatif). This was to be constituted in each occupa- 
tion by a levy on the profits of the firms concerned, and by gifts 
and bequests, and was to be used by the social committees for the 
improvement of the living conditions of all those belonging to the 
occupation. A 

Rules were laid down for the determination of wages, based on a 
minimum living wage for those workers who had no family responsibi- 
lities and no special qualifications. Fixed supplements were added 
to this basic wage in accordance with the skilled qualifications of 
the worker, with his productivity particularly in the case of piece- 
work, and with the conditions under which he worked. Finally the 
wage arrived at was increased by the addition of family allowances 
for those entitled to them. The basic minctvilies- wale RAS BY the 
Government in every department, but the co-efficient of increase for 
skilled nualacesebious Mee Cieba “by the national social committee in 
each occupation. 

Labour Courts 

Strikes and lock-outs were forbidden by the Labour Charter, and 
all trade disputes were ‘empateer tig maken before. the Conseils de 
Prud'hommes or J.P.s in: the case of disputes concerning individuals, 
and submitted to arbitrafienor to the labour courts in the case of 


collective disputes. Arbitration was arranged by the regional and 


national social committees. A labour court (tribunal de travail) 


fe ; consis ling oF ee 
was [set up in each area of a court of appeal, of Uwe: 


judges appointed by the president of the court of appeal, and three 
members of the regional social committee concerned. Appeal could be 
made to the national labour court, composed of three judges appointed 
by the Minister of Justice, and four members of the national social 
committee concerned, appointed by the Minister of Labour and Production. 
Government labour inspectors would represent the Government in the 
labour courts. 
State Control 

Throughout this hierarchy the control of the State was assured. 
In each national social committee there wan fa Government commissioner, 
and the Minister of Labour had power to suspend any institution set up 
ky the Charter which “shows itself incapable ef fulfilling the mission 
with which it is charged, or refuses, either to take a decision or to 
apply a ruling, thus compromising the interests of those it represents 
or that of the State". Groups formed in violation of the rules of the 
Charter and "those whose activity is contrary to the national interest 
or foreign to the aims assigned to them” would be dissolved by decree. 
Their leaders could be sentenced to fines of from 500 to 10,000 fr., 
and to a term of imprisonment of from 6 months to 5 years. 

The State was also empowered to appoint in the first instance the 
officials of all the trade unions and social committees (see below). 

Ti, THE APPLICATION OF THE LABOUR CHARTER, 
The Conseil S upe'rieur de la Charle 

The first step in the application of the Charter was the creation 

of a Conseil Supérieur de la Gharte, composed of 12 of the members of 
including severel (fadaunion'sh (among Mam MN. Pormbecuf), 

the Comité d'Organisation Professionnelle [and of Government officials. 
The winter of 1941-2 was passed in general discussion, the government 
showing a somewhat apologetic attitude towards the Charter; «ia semi- 


official report stated that the trade unions might be allowed to elect 


their officers. M. Belin suggested that the Charter might undergo 


certain modifications. The trade unions made their attitude clear, 


those who carried on open activity (as opposed to the underground trade 
union movement which would have nothimto do with the Charter)yg accept- 
ing the principle of class collaboration but demanding the independence 


of the trade unions instead of their subordination to the social 
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committees, and themaintenance of inter-trade organizations such as 
the Departmental Unions, Paris collaborationists attacked the Charter 
as part of their campaign for the return of Laval to the Vichy Government 
The Higher Youncil of the Charter started defining the “9 occupa- 
tional fami les, and a beginning was made in setting up ROOTORT social 
committees, it having been decided that it would be quicker and more 
profitable to start with these rather than to wait until the new trade 
unions had been set up. There were varying methods of spobedure for 
the establishment of the factory social committees. Election was used 
in some cases, but there were many complaints of the attitude of 
employers in nominating yes-men to their factory social committees and 
in refusing to co-operate with genuine workers ' representatives. Trade 
union organs continually protested against the ntt3tiien “seen amongst 
employers, that revenge could now be taken for the events of 1936. 
Laval, Lagardelle and the Trade Unions 
When Laval returned to power in April 1942 neta oe (im Fe ~ osfeinait 
Mi nister of Labour Hubert bLagardelle, an old disciple of] ‘dice pa a 
later adviser to Mussolini. The emphasis thus shifted from corpora- 


tions proper and mixed unions, to the more liberal-seeming corporative 


system of Italy, where employers and workers are organized in separate 


unions, joined only into corporati ns at the top of the scale, and 
where election prevails in theory, though not in practise, throughout 
the unions. Nothing fundamental in the Labour Charter was altered, 
but shobibestthoncét the trade unions was changed by allowing them to- 
appoint their own officials*on to the social committees. 

The scope of iabarriee allowed to the trade unions in the inter- 


vening period before the new unions were set up was defined in a 


decree of the 30th March, not published in the Journal Officiel, for 
some reason, until the 3rd July, 1942. This decree stated that the 
existing trade unions could take subscriptions from their members, 
and take the measures necessary to preserve their property. They 
were not allowed to sell or give away property without Government 
permission, or to accept gifts and beguests, or to spend money on 
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things other than the upkeep of their property, the normal functioning 
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of services already in existence when the Labour Charter was published, 
or the payment of debts. They could only take legal action where it 
was a case of preserving their own property. Their funds must be 
placed in securities accepted as cover for advances by the Bank of 
France, and made out in the name of the owner. The trade unions were 
‘authorized to continue to represent and defend the interests of their 
trade, and could conclude collective contracts and represent their 
trade in a court of law. 

This same decree forecast the eventual fusion of the existing 
trade unions of different »solitical or religious tendencies, the re—- 
grouping of the members of some of the trade unions in order to fit Rem) 
into the scheme of the 29 occupational families, and the transfer of | 


the funds of the old unions to the new ones. The decree ordering ~ 


fusion did not come, however, until the 28th August, 1942 (Journal 


Officiel, 7-8 Sept.), at the same time as a decree defining the con- 


stitution of the new unions. Existing unions were ordered to register 
themselves immediately with the temporary organising committee (set 

up by article 77), or one of its regional sub-committees, of their 
occupational family, and within three months of the publication of the 
decree to notify the same committee of plans for their reorganizatio : 
into the new unions. Statements by officials of the Ministry of 
Labour added the important sae’ that those unions who merged and re=- (' 
organized themselves should also present to the temporary committee . 
of their occupation :a list of their proposed officials. The text of 
the decree merely reiterated the provisions of article 70 of the Laboy | 


he 
Charter, namely that/first set of trade union officials would be 


appointed by the Government, and would remain in office until the 
permanent method of their designation was decided one This article, 
however, applied only to the individual trade unions in each locality. 
The regional unions and national federations in each occupation were 
under a different ruling, and their officials were to be elected by 
their general meetings tm which all the officials of the local trade 


unions, in the case of the regional unions, and of all the regional 


unions in the case of the national federations, took part. 


my [Cl 


The three-months period within which the re-organization of the 
trade unions was supposed to take place has long since expired, but 
the excuse has been given that the recruitment of French labour for 
Germany has held up progress: A few occupations still have no committes 
with which trade unions can register. For the time being, the old 
trade unions continue to function, in so far as they have not been 
pareiysed by the deportations. By the end of April) 30% ‘single’ 
unions had been set up in various departments, but progress is likely 
to be very slow and is complicated by the fact that some trades never 
had any union organization, while in many districts the old trade 
unions have completely disappeared since the Armistice. 

Abeginning having been made in setting up the new trade union 


structure, it was possible to envisage the formation of social 


committees other than those in the factories. Lagardelle repeated 


his assurance that the members of the local social committees would 


be appointed from among the officials of the different categories of 


trade unions in that occupation, and that the regional social come 


mittees would te composed of the officials of the regional untons, etc. 


The first local social committee was set up in the mining industry in 
May. 
The Factory Social Committees 
The only one of the new institutions of the Labour Charter which . 


has made substantial vrogress, and is indeed near completion, is the 


factory social committees. By April 194.3, 6000 had been set up, 
partly owing to the initiative of the semi-official Office of Social 


Committees which had a network of representatives and tripartite 


committees of employers, technicians and workers throughout the coung 
The factory social committees varied very much, some of them working 


very satisfactorily, others being complete failures. Pétain in his || 


7 


Mayday speech of 194.3 declared it to be his intention that the wor- 


kers should always elect their own represenianan on the factory 
he sacd, 
social committees. Where this had been done,jthe committees worked | 


well. These @mmmittees are in any case provisional and can be 


ocial 
suppressed by the locai/committees when these come into action. 


. 
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it has been pointed out that the institution of factory committees 
Cdellegues d’ateler or Arlsuds ouveiers) 

does not automatically mean the disappearance of the shop stewards L 
whose powers were given them in 1936 and 1939, as some employers 
had assumed. Eventually the functions of the shop stewards will be 
talen over by the factory social committees, but this will not happen 
until the latter have been definitively installed and flilfill one of 
the following conditions: (1) if the trade unions of the different 
categories have approved the composition of the committee; (2) if 
all the shop stewards have become members of the comnittee or have 
agreed to transfer their functions to it; (3) if the members of the 
factory social committee have been properly elected, two-thirds of the 
factory personnel having voted. These are the conditions which will 
eventually have to be fulfilled by all the factory social committees. 

The functions of the factory social committees remain, for the 
time being, almost exclusively the provision of canteens and vegetab 
allotments; their activities probably include means of evading the 
deportation Of workers to Germany, an occupation in which French 
employers and workers seem to be forgetting much of their past animo- 
sity towards each other. | 

The Railwaymen's Charter 

The railwaymen were put in a separate category from workers in 
other industries since they are Government employees, and their 
Charter of the 15th February, 1943, comes half-way between the 


Statut des Fonctionnaires and the Labour Charter. It is similar in 


most respects to the Labour Charter, with obligatory membership of 


single unions, but gives more power to the trade unions and less to. 
the social committees. The existing trade union organization is té 
be split in two, with one trade union federation for railway-workers 
(personnel d'exécution) and another for directing staff (cadres). | 
The higher administrative staff is to be organized in an associatior 
similar to the civil servants’ associations. The social committees 


represent three groups, the workers, the ‘cadres' and meee 


staff, and the management. The two federations and the association 


are permitted to negotiate directly with the management on questions 
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of wages, collective contracts, etc., and they can establish liaison 
committees on the national and regional scale, to defend their common 
interests. The task left to the social social committees is thus 
far less important than in the industries regulated by the Labour 
Charter. 
The Corporations 

For four occupations, agriculture, sea-fishing, inland water- 
transport and: the merchant navy, corporations had been organized 
before the publication of the Labour Charter. Agriculture is ina 
special position and the agricultural corporation, Wateh has more 


since Fare iv ites conHicr of inlfereals wien ir Tan jm Mrs case of efur corpora hens, 
chance of surviving than any of the others , [ws = 


neve. /] the corporations of sea-fishing and the merchant navy were 


andemers, peasant farmers and agricultural labourers are all in- 
uded in the same unions,,but there are also ‘social sections! 
€acn of these cat oJ “7 7 vise 
: S atvegories, economic 
growers, etc.), co-operatives, 
of the corporation. Union 


for 
associations (vine-growers, wheat- 


hicorete Societies, etc., all forming part 
, Orrticials in the commune are elect = 
bite: 1 dtalyad lapel on ed, and 
it Was originally intended that the regional (departmental) and. 
national leaders would also q reve 


be elected, but this 
mip Day ps ah ; 11S was prevented late 
by Laval’s Government in the interests of food supoly. 


tnere were also several attempus vo ecu up vosy--- 

making use of those articles of the Labour Charter which permitted 
it, usually in minor trades such as hairdressing, decorative arts, 
and butchery. The Corporation of Butchers, set up in December 19%¢, 
was the first, and so far the on.y one of these, to achieve actual 
corporative status, and it is worth analysing in detail. Its 
organization was already comoleted by the time its Charter was pro- |, 
mulgated. Only butchers selling meat retail, whether they did their. 
own slaughtering or not, werefncluded, since it was found that their 
interests diverged too much Sika tists of the wholesalers for the 


) 
latter to be included. Separate unions were set up for employers 


and workers, but only on the local and departmental scale, and both 


categories were united in the departmental corporative council. oe 


Workers were given equal representation with employers in the : 


economic as well as the social organs of the corporation. sci 


were established with kindred occupations. At eae 
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of wages, collective contracts, etc., and they can establish liaison 
committees on the national and regional scale, to defend their common 
interests. The task left to the social social committees is thus 


far less important than in the industries regulated by the Labour 
Charter. 


The Corporations 
For four occupations, agriculture, sea-fishing, inland water- 
transport and the merchant navy, corporations had been organized 
before the publication of the Labour Charter. Agriculture is in a 


Special position and the agricultural corporation, wRtieh has more 
since Rare is ltes conflicr of inferess within i Kan jn IRa case of ofur corpora Rens. 


chance of surviving than any of the others, /wii+—netbe dealt with 


neve. /] The corporations of sea-fishing and the merchant navy were 
given a structure very similar to that proposed for other industries 
in the Labour Charter, with separate unions for the different cate- 
gories of personnel and social committees, or their equivalent, 
uniting all categories. Economic authority belonged to separate 
committees which worked under the supervision, in both industries, 
of the Central Vorporative Committee. 

There were also several attempts to set up corporations by 
making use of those articles of the Labour Charter which permitted 
it, usually in minor trades such as hairdressing, decorative arts, 
and butchery. The Corporation of Butchers, set up in December 1942, 
was the first, and so far the only one of these, to achieve actual 
corporative status, and it is worth analysing in detail. Its 
organization was already completed by the time its Charter was pro- | 
mulgated. Only butchers selling meat retail, whether they did their 
own slaughtering or not, werefncluded, since it was found that their 
interests diverged too much Per of the wholesalers for the 
tatter to be included. Separate unions were set up for employers | 
and workers, but only on the local and departmental scale, and both 4 
categories were united in the departmental corporative council. | 


Workers were given equal representation with employers in the 


economic as well as the social organs of the corporation. Contacts _ 
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were established with kindred occupations. 
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¥terons—appiied to practically the whole field of industry and commerce, 
and whteh influenced to a large extent eventhose occupations to which 
it did not apply. It lent itself to varying interpretations and 
left certain important points of procedure to be settled later on by 
decree. Its authors were influenced by the corporative experiments 
of Italy, Spain and Portugal, particularly the Portuguese system to 
which the Vichy Hapour Charter is most closely akin. But both the 
Portuguese system and the Italian, which is the most nearly-completed 
of all the corporative experiments, are in theory more liberal than 
the Vichy Labour Charter, at any rate in its original interpretation. 
In both “taly and Portugal collective contracts are negotiated be- 
tween the separate trade unions of workers and employers; member= 
ship of a trade union is not compulsory (though it is virtually so). 
But in Italy all trade union officials have to be approved by the 
Party, although in theory they are elected, while in France no single 
so Mal some of Ke worsf dancers of SAG confeol were avordad. 
Party existed, / The corporations set up in France for agriculture 
and fishing recaf@ the Portuguese special organization in these 
two occupations. The innovation of the French Labour Charter is its 
system of social committees superimposed on a complicated trade union 
structure and obviously intended eventually to supplant the trade 
unions completely. The anomaly is that if the trade unions are to 
have any power the social committees, with the exception of those in 
the factory, are redundant; while if the social committees are to 
have any meaning they must dominate the trade unions, and turn them 
into mutual aid clubs. 

Tt seems evident that the original intention was to refain trade 
unions as a sop to the leaders of the old organizations, but to 
deprive them of any power by putting them under the control of the 
social committees, and by so dividing them up into water-tight com- 
partments that the resumption by them of any generalized social or 


political activity was impossible. In the social committees ore 


only had one-third of the seats and depended on the doubtful suppers 4 


said Ss 


of the technicians against the employers. Regular contacts between 
trade unions in different industries were forbidden, and the restora- 
tion of any nation-wide workers’ organization was made impossible. 
While the same thing applied, in theory, to employers, they were 
actually able to establish permanent contac$s with each other through 
organizations such as the Centre de Yocumenation Interprofessionnelle. 
As the Charter came tqbe applied it was, however, found that the only 
means of making it work, in the absence of a single party which could 
hold all key positions, as in Italy and Germany, was to conciliate 
the old tradé unions and to induce them to co-operate. Fnough men 
were found to make this appear a practical possibility, although 
trade union suspicions of Government control were very great. 
Indignation was caused in trade union circles by attempts to split 

up some of the big federations by gathering one or more groups of 
their members into separate corporations. It waggenerally understood 
that corporations with mixed unions of employers and workers were not 
possible in most industries where the clash of interests between the 


4conomsac 
two forces was obvious; while the danger of powerful /corporations 


On IK nafronel scol, 


where employers and workers joined forces to confront and exploit 
other industries or the general public, was also recognized. The 
Government moreover was not as yet prepared to hand over economic 
authority to the social committees. The strongest plea of the old 
trade unions was that in favour of inter-trade organizations which 


could take a general view of social problems and prepare for the 


eventual participation of workers in the direction of industry. 
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Labour Charter was one of acceptance of some of its principles and 


Attitude of the 01d Trade Unions. 


The general attitude of the old workers' trade unions towards the 


provisions but protest against the prejudice it caused to trade union 
independence. After the dissolution of the C.G.%., C.F.T.C., eter, 
in 1940 two new central organizations were formed: the Trade Union 
Co-ordination Committee (Comité de Co-ordination Syndicale) , formed 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Labour and composed of 

Belin's supporters who accepted the Armistice and the ‘wakdey of the 
Vichy Government; and the Committee for Economic and Trade Union 
Studies (Comité d'Etudes Economiques et Syndicales) which carried on 
the tradition of the C.G.T. and of Léon Jomhaux. The Co-ordination 
Committee, which was said to represent 11 national federations and 9 
departmental uniaqs’, approved the Labour Charter, but fought for the 
maintenance of paeiiin union independence of Government and employees 
Within its framework, and demanded the preservation of the depart- 
mental unions of trade unions. The Committee for Economic and Trade 
Union Studies, which was said to represent 21 national federations and 
25 departmental federations in the Southern Zone, published a circular 
however, on the 10th September, 1941, when the outlines of the Charter 
were already known, and which did not appear in the Press, denying that 
the trade union representatives on the Comitéed'Organisation Pro- 
fessionnelle had spoken for the Frenchworking class as a whole. j 
Protesting against the suppression of the departmental unions, it saids 
'French trade unionism, which has already been carved up by the sup- 
pression of its central organizations, would be dividjed in this we 


both nationally, regionally .and locally, into innumerable fragments, 


\ 


without any connection between.them, andetherefore without any means 
of action’. Its remarks on the social committees were partiaularly 
enlightening: ‘We agree to the principle of the creation of social 


committees, but on the formal condition that these committees will 


: See 
consist of representatives of the free trade unions. - « -; The rites 


functions of the trade unions and the social Committees must be pre- | 


cisely defined, those of the committees being restricted to the 
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¢onsideration of joint questions, that is questions concerning both 
employers and workers. . ... The participation of the trade unions 
in the social committees seems difficult unless there is organized 
participation of the same trade unions in the economic bodies on the 
Same bases. ' The circular went on to attack the right given to the 
Statef by the Labour Charter to choose "petween such different 
currents of opinion as may appear among the workers. ~ We uphold the 
principle of occupational organization and we regret that it is being 
discredited, perhaps for ever, in the workers’ eyes, by unpopular 
measures which are incompatible with the temperament and needs of 
French workers. .« « .« We may one day have to regret that we can no 
longer speak without difficulty of the social committees, not to 
mention collaboration between workers and employers. ' The Catholic 
trade union leaders used similar language, attacking particularly the 
principle of single and obligatory unions, and ‘the idea of trade 
union unity in a movement which is under the tutelage of the State’ 
They accused the Charter of trying to tame the working classes. 

After the publication of the Charter a manifesto was circulatec 
pe idiicle\ nis Peni union leaders, saying that trade unionism cowld 
only be based on '1é libre détermination des travailleurs pour le 
syndicalisme libre. Pour avoir méconnu ces vérités, la Commission 
appelée par la seule décision du pouvoir 4 rédiger la nouvelle 
Charte du Travail a fait oeuvre vaine, par avance condamnée par 
l'immense majorité des ouvriers de toutes conceptions. Il n'y a 
pas de collaboration en dehors de la liberté. On peut affirmer 
autune unité ouvriére s'est faite contre cette volonte d‘'asservisss 
ment du nouvement ouvrier. ' 

The Committee for Economic and Trade Union Studies continued t 
bring out commentaries on the Charter, accepting some thinggand ren 
jecting others, but willing to make an attempt vo put it into 4 
operation. Thus after the publication of the decree on the of 
unification of the trade unions in 1942, the Committee advised ite i 
member unions to examine possibilities of voluntary fusion with tr 


‘pi } a, 


unions of other movements (i.e. not 0.G.7.), while remembering 


the essential thing was to maintain trade union ‘independence. 2 
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Catholic unions were much more strongly opposed to the idea of single 
unions, within which they knew that their voice would be swamped’ by 
the superior numbers of former C.G.T. adherents, and they refused to 


co-operated in applying the decree, although many of them had pre- 


viously accepted the Charter in principle 


Conclusion 

In the eyes of the trade union leaders the Labour Charter was 
compromised by the fact that it was a product of the Vichy régime 
and the German occupation, while the workers were disappointed in 
their hopes that it might bring them better wages and better work- 
ing conditions, wage-increases being mostly forbidden by the 
Germans. The result is that the good points of the Charter may 
become discr@lited along with its bad points, and all be swept away. 
In North Africa General Giraud abrogated the Labour Charter on the 
16th May, leaving the trade unions free to act on the basis of the 
law of 1884, and in London MM. Guigui and Poimboeuf have pressed 
for the restoration of the C.G.T. and the C.F.T.C. in France after 


the liberation. In France the C.G.T. and C.F.7T.C., reconstructed 


undefground, publish a clandestine paper, Mouvement Ouvrier Francais 


declaring their resolve to regain the position which they 


occupied before the war. 
The Labour Charter as a whole would thus seem doomed to dis- 


appearance, the more so since a beginning only has been,made in 
applying it in France. The only part of it which has been 
seriously applied so far is the factory social committee, which, 


where it has succeeded, is similar to “the British war-time. ‘Pro- 


id 


duction committee, and is helping to: Break down, the 61d hostility.” 
between workers and employers in Prandes the ‘pest of the: social © 
committee structure is not likely to pe completed under Vichy since 


the formation of ae new trade unions must come first, and Shee: " 


a practically impossible ‘task in the present, egndition of France. F 


a 


The idea of class collaboration may , however , gain strength, and 


those factory social committees which worked well and were truly | 
representative may’ be retained and serve as an example. THER 


is likely to be al reaction against the idea of a unified trade 
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. ae movement, and against any kind of Government control of the 
trade unions after the war, but the idea of working-class organisation 


may well emerge stronger and more firmly established after the 


struggles of the trade unions under Vichy and the German occupation. 
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APPENDIX 


No. 4.260. LOI du 4 octobre 1941 relative A l'organisation sociale 
des professions. , 


RAPPORT 


au Maréchal de France 
Chef de 1'Etat Francais 


Vichy. 
le 4 octobre 1941. 


Monsieur le Maréchal, 


L'élaboration d'une "Charte du travail", la détermination de 
rapports harmonieux et justes entre les patrons, les ouvriers, les 
techniciens, les artisans ont été, depuis quinze mois, l'une de vos 
plus constantes préoccupations. 

A tout instant - dans vos audiences, au sein des conseils du 
Gouvernement, dans vos messages et dans vos discours = vous avez 
rappelé votre désir d'imprééner d'un esprit social et novateur les 
grandes régles de l'organisation frangaise du travail. 

Le projet que nous avons l‘honneur de vous soumettre est le résul- 
tat d'un travail considérable. Ti s'anpuie sur les voeux émis dans 
les cahiers nombreux gue vous ont adressés, le 1°" mai dernier, les 
provinces frangaises. It tient compte de l'abondante documentation 
que vous avez recueillie et que vous avez bien voulu nous transmettre, 

Il s'inspire, enfin, largement des avis qui vous ont été soumis au 
cours des trois sessions du comité d'organisation professionnelle 
eréé le 28 février dernier. 

Ce comité a pleinement compris l'orientation qu'il convenait de 
donner au monde du travail. Il 1'a montré, en soulignant, par une 
déclaration solennelle, sa volonté de rompre définitivement avec le 
vieux systéme de la lutte des classes. 


Ctest dans cet esprit qu'il a travaillé. Crest dans cet esprit 


gue mous avons rédigé le projet de charte. 


ss 


La charte précise les grandes mles qui régiront désormais les 


i bi ice de leur métier 
rapports des travailleurs, aussi bien dans 1 exercice 


Ne. Elle 
x que dans le développement de leur vie matérielle et morale ae. 
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s'adresse 4 l'industrie et au commerce, aux petites, aux moyennes et 
aux grandes entreprises. 

Elle n'a pas la prétention d'apporter par elle-méme des satis- 
factions directes, mais elle crée des institutions aptes A engendrer 
une atmosphére plus propice 4 la justice pour tous et 4 la prospérité 
pour chacun. 

Nous tenons cependant a souligner dmx réalisations concrétes, 
dont les grandes lignes sont édictées par la charte. 

Elle fixe, tout d’abord, les principes du mode de détermination 
des salaires, mettant ainsi un terme 4 la plus grande source d'injus- 
tices et de discordes intestines du passé dans le monde du travail. 

S'inspirant des directions, que vous avez données récemment encore, 
tendant 4 instituer une participation au bénéfice des colleborateurs 
des entreprises, elle @cide ensuite que des prélévements effectués sur 
ces bénéfices serviront a la création d'un fonds commun destiné 4 
améliorer la sécurité et le bian-étre de cesallaborateurs. 

La charte renforce ainsi davantage encore la solidarité da si 
réelle entre les travailleurs et leurs industries. 

Tl est vain de venser aque des ouvriers puissent étre heureux au 
sein d'une industrie en détresse; la prospérité des entreprises con- 
ditionge le bien-étre de leurs membres. 

La pierre angulaire de la charte réside dans la création des 


comités mixtes sociaux, au sein desquels se trouveront réunis tous 


les membres d'une méme profession. 
Le tcomité social sera, pour la profession d'augourd'hui - pour 1a 
corporation de demain - le véritable animateur de la vie professionrelle 


Lien de tous ceux qui concourent 4 une méme production, il 


recevra, de surcroit, la mission d'assurer la gestion sociale de la 


profession. 

Il aura sa maison commune, ot tout homme appartenant a une entre- 
prise de la profession sera sfir, quel que soit son rang, de trouver 
encouragement, aide et protection. 


L'expérience a montré que partout ou des hommes de bonne foi se 


réunissent pour une explication” loyale et franche, les oppositions 
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s'atténuent, les malentendus se dissipent, l'accord s'établit, dans 
l'estime d'abord, dans l'amitié ensuite. 

Crest en utilisant les bases de l'organisation professionnelle 
existante que sera réalisée - dans un esprit nouveau - la jonction de 

' tous. ceux que la vie sociale encuhte a collaborer. 

Les syfidicats ont done leur place dans cet ordre nouveau. I1s 
auront la double mission de discipvliner les libres réactions de leurs 
adhérents et de participer a la formation des comtés sociaux. 

Mais ces syndicats ne seront plus les syndicats de tendance du 
passé, S'ils demeurent voués dans chaque profession 4 la représenta- 
tion d'une méme catégorie sociale (patrons, ouvriers, cadres), ils 


seront désormais obligatoires pour 6tre forts, uniques pour étre francs. 


Leur activité sera désormais strictement limitée au domaine de leur 


profession. Ils vivront et fonctionneront sous l'autorité des comités 
sociaux et en s'inspirant de leurs doctrines qui ne sauraient é6tre 
elles-m6me gue celles du Gouvernement. 

Dotée de sa charte sociale, la famille professionnelle apparaitra 
cilomme un corps vivant. Elle respectera les lois de 1'Etat. L' Etat 
la respectera. 

Elle servira ainsi de base a la création des futures corporations 
qui restent le grand espar de l‘avenir frangais.  Seul, le souci de 
ménager les étapes et de construire avec fruit n'a permis jusquici 
de réaliser les corporations que partiellement. 

Ces corporations ne se réaliseront que dans une heureuse articula- 
tion des liens sociaux et des intéréts économiques d'un méme groupe 
de professions. L'interpénétration de l1'économique et du social est 
une oeuvre de longue haleine. Mais la charte du gravail définit 
déja les liens sociaux. Elle repose, de surcroit, sur une division 
de notre activité économique en grandes familles professionnelles, au 
sein desgquelles se créeront les sections nécessaires -—- notamment les 
sections artisanales - dont l'ensemble fournira une premiere et utile 


ébauche de 1'oeuvre corporative. 


La charte du travail ne peut, par elle-méme, atteindre les buts 


qu'elle se propose, sans définir en téte de ses articles 1'é1ément 


(iv) {b8. 


spirituel qu'elle contient. 

Cet 61ément Spirituel, monsieur le Maréchal, c'est le vitre. 
C'est celui que vous avez communiqué A la France et dont l'oeuvre de 
révolution nationale tire sa justification la plus sfire. 

Cet élément spirituel, c'est l'aspiration vers un ordre nouveau 
ou seront assurés: 

La primauté de la nation et du bien commun professionnel sur les 
intéréts particuliers. 

La collaboration confiante, loyale et permanente de tous les 
membres de la profession en vue de réaliser la paix sociale et la 
prospérité des entreprises. 

Le respect d'une hiérarchie fondée sur le travail, le talent et 
le mérite. 

Le développement progressif des réalisations sociales destinées 
a satisfaire les intéréts et les aspirations légitimes des travailleurs. 

La paix sociale est le but supréme. Les institutions du passé 
ne peuvent 6tre maintenues gue dans la mesure ot elles expriment le 
g@nie libre et divers de la nation. L'avenir est encore riche, chez 
nous, d'idées, d'efforts, de sacrifices. C'est vers cet avenir que 
nous nous tournons résolument, siirs de l'assentiment des patrons, des 
ouvriers, des techniciens, des artisans, désormais convaincus que 
1'intérét personnel ne trouvera sa sauvegarde que dans l'intérét 
collectif. 

C'est dans cet esprit que nous avons l'honneur de vous soumettre 
cette charte, que le pays attend, que le monde du travail a longuement 
souhaitée et qui, par son ampleur comme par sa nouveauté, prendra 
logiquement sa place duns la série des textes corsitutionnels de la 
France nouvelle. 


L'amiral de la flotte, 
ministre vice-président du conseil, 
: Al DARLAN 


Le ministre d'Ktat, 
HENRI MOYSSET. 


Le ministre d'Btat, 
LUCIEN ROMIER. 


14 July 1943, 


Foreign Office Research pepartment, 
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REPORT ON FRANCE NO, 12 


(1) The Report is circulated primsrily for the information 
of the Departments concerned. 

(2) If use is made of any of the contents of the Report, 
otherwise than for the purpose of in*Yormation, the source 
of information should not be disclosed, 

(3) Under no circumstances should verbatim copies or 
extracts of letters be used save after consultation with 
the Director of Postal and Telegraph Censorship. 


This report is based on /00 communications written or posted between 
February and May, 1943, and deals chiefly with conditions and morale as reported 
from inside the country and by observers in other countries. 

As far as can be gscertained, practically no mail is getting out of the 
former occupied zone, and any information available here comes from travellers 
who have crossed the demarcation line, or who have left the country altogether, 
or from the Red Cross and Cook's Mail, and North African P/W mail. 

Although the domarcation lino was officially abolished on March lst., and 
it is said that postal communication inside France became normal aftor that dato, 
thore are conflicting accounts as to the possibility or otherwise of free inter- 
zone travel. 

Tho food situation appears still to vary considerably according to district. 
Country places are naturally better supplied than towns, and town people with 
means can sometimes supplement their rations with vegetables and farm produce 
supplicd by fricnds in tho country. 

Thero is scarcely any information about the extreme north, but a few 
references to Brittany show that supplies there are comparatively plentiful. 
Reports from the south, and particularly from the Rivicra, show that there is 
real privation there, which may partly account for slight indications that morale 
in the south is lower than elsewhere. 

It would scem that the people in the north, always tougher and harder than 
the easy-going southerners, have beon stiffened in spirit by their three long 
years of contact with the occupying authoritics. 

Allied air roids receive some comment, though a large proportion of it 
merely records and describes damage done in specific places, but in Santen, 
morale appears good in the badly bombed towns. 

There are sone indications, though, .of great impatience and Onin lost Allied 
help should arrive too late, and the notorious call-up and deportation for forced 
labour in Gcrmny, andthe conscquont train loads of men doparting daily,have no 
doubt strongthcned this fear that “there will be no-one left to save," 


Chief Officer, I.R, B. 


The presence of occupying troops is mentioned, or implied, in lettors fron 
various parts of France. Often the writers mke no further corment, but a few 


express o profercnee for either Gormns or Italians, or report on “the morale of 
the occupiers. 


Though the Italians are said to be "friendly and lenient" and far less 
strict in their imposition of restrictions, nevertheless German occupation is 
generally considered the lesser of two evils. Germans have been replaced by 
Italians in many districts, and it is stated in Lisbon that;- "Travellors from 
Vichy-France - now very rare - continue to report fow German troops are to be 
met with there .... Tho German occupation is largely one of civilian officials 
with a sprinkling of troops kept moving about the country." (LON/PMS/222 141/43; 
17.3243; Lisbon to England) 

A Swedish woman lately in France is said to have reportod that the Italians 
in France “are sick of the whole thing, and say that when they soe the ‘enemy' 
planes approaching they will wavo a wolcom to them." (LON/SE/220811/43; 

9.4.43; Gothonburg to Algeria) . 

The morale of German troops, sent to France for a rest after fighting on 
the Russian front, is described by an American woman now in Portugal, who says:- 

"The troops just back, and I speak more especially of the Touraine districts, 
are most discontented with the food thoy are getting in France, There have boen 
food riots among the German troops in many parts of France. I myself have seen 
German soldicrs looting bakers' shops, they were so hungry. They say: ‘It was 
bad anough when we were in Russia, but now we are out for a rest, we are 
certainly going to got something to eat.' In tho Pyrenees, near Pau, there was 
a whole division that had been there before it was sent to the Eastern Front. 
People there told mo that when the division was there on the previous occasion, 
the discipline was iron hard, Since it has been back, the men don't take any 
notice of the non-commissioned officers. Whon they go out on patrol duty they 
toss their rifles on the ground and lie down and have a sleep." (LON/PMS/22227 1/43; 
1724.43; Lisbon to England) 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


The strugglo to obtain adequate food, and to cope with the increasing 


oan ee of all commodities, is a constant subject of refcorence in the mail. of 
te 


190 rs dealing minly with this subject, 30 contain no indication as to what 
part of Prance the writors are describing, but in all the same theme is apparent. 
Many wrjters imply food shortage by acknowledging or requesting food parcels 
from abroad. According to a writer in Spain;- "In Paris tho food situation is - 
; quite woll handled, in certain parts of the provinces there is room for 
improvement in this respect. Tho co-operative socicties, cantcens, or colloges 
-@enjoy some privileges. Nevertheless, in France, shortages are increasing, 
\ cssontial products aro scarce, and what is worse, the plundoring tends to be 
organised." (LON/27528; 1.4.43; San Sebastian to Madagascar) 
There is mch evidence of “organised plundering" and of devices for getting 
round the regulations, and bartering of commodities is frequently mentioned. A 
foreign correspondent in Argentina writes that the barter system has triumphed 
all over France. A recent advertisoment in one of the Paris newspapers read; 
"4, rabbit for a furnished room." A Normandie radio fan advertised the following: 
"3 kilos of lard for a radio valve." The writer further states that business 
transactions are actually held on 4 strictly barter basis, inasmuch as 
industrialists and businessmen demand lard, eggs, meat, potatoes etc. in exchange 
for commodity goods. The writer says that even rents are paid in commodity goods. 
He adds that severe penalties do not stop this barter system, and bootlegping of 
rationing cards is a very common phenomenon because naturally the law of demand 
and supply cannot be set aside. (U,S. Submission; BA/22777/43; 5.2.43; Buonos 
Aires to Venezuela) 


Conditions in specific districts 


Practically no information is available about conditions in the north but 
- occasional references indicate that Brittany is comparatively well off for food, 
and can supply Paris and other districts where conditions are less favourable, 


( LON/23568/43) 


Somewhat conflicting accounts of conditions in Central France are contained 
‘sin 8 letters. At Chateauroux the food supply is said to have improved consider- 
ably, and residents are able to store against a less favourable period 
( LON/33491/43), while in the Loire valley children are said to be suffering from 
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| lack of sweets, though a distribution of chocolate was made in February, none 

_ having been given out since December. (1L0N/9342/43) In Angers, health and 
nerves are said to be affected by privation, so that "small ailments often 
become serious." (LON/22676/43) | 

Two Irish nuns, whose standard of living my not be very high, give good 
accounts of food and heating in the Dordogne, and residents of Aurillac, 
Cantal, have been able to help relatives in Paris and the "Midi". But from 
Correze a woman writes to her PAY son;- "They are burying Marie de Piaronnot 
from Manzac to-morrow; she died from lack of food." (A; 7.3.43) 

From the East and South-East, again, accounts are conflicting, but nearly 
all writers from Isero tell of better conditions. A patient in a Vienne 
sonetorium is fattening up, and has moat four times a week (LON/GIB/ 106070/43) 
and children in a school at Villard-de-Lans are given vitamin biscuits. 

( LON/30909/43 ) rae 7 eee 

A writer from La Tronche montions that it is possible to obtain "quite 
decent meals in small country inns" in the neighbourhood, and adds;- "This 
year we have moro and much bettor food than last winter." (LON/11000/43) 


Information from tho South, particularly from the Riviera, is much more 
plentiful. | 

Even rich people are said to be “dying of hunger” in Cannes, while in Nice 
old people and children are suffering from minutrition ard strained nerves, 
In Iyon, the lack of fats is said to be causing "great emaciation - muscles 
completely dried up ..", and writers from Toulon speak of the scarcity of bread 
and meat, 

Tn Merseilles conditions appear to be particularly bad, and the black 
market is said to be rampant, the city being described as "the most cxpensive 
town in France " ( HER/9352/43) and a man writes in April that "all business in 
Marscillc has stopped. The quays are deserted and we are waiting for the 
bombardments." (LON/100485/43) 


The evacuation and demolition of the "Vieux Port" . 


Six writers give accounts of the destruction of the old quarter of 
Marseilles, one of them alleging very harsh treatment of the ovacuses by the 
police and German soldiers. (EGY/02127/43) 

Calmer and more balanced accounts are given by tho other 5 writers, one 
of whom, a sailor on a Swedish Red Cross ship, says;:- "I have just returned 
from Marseilles where the Fridollins are in the process of blowing up the old 
quarter with dynamte. JI was not in France at the time when the old quarter 
Was evacuated, but the London Radio transmission in French had informed us of 
scenes to make even the most pacifist citizen of Free Helvetia shiver with 
horror, but being an astute Savoyard, I have my doubts, for I know by 
experience that there is a group of neurotics there who never cease erupting .... 
As soon as I arrived on the Canebiere I made enquiries. According to 
inhabitants of Marseilles who were present the evacuation was carried out in 
the most perfect order and there was no shooting, as reported, The French 
are annoyed all the same that the Fritz's are demolishing their quarter, for 
there has been a town reconstruction plan which was to deal with that very sore 
spot, but in France as you mow only the tomporary is lasting, and the plans 
lay buried and asleep for 20 ycars in a drawer of the Prefecture of the defunct 
Republic. JI am of the opinion that there were two reasons which would explain 
this evacuation and demolition - the first is that this quarter served as a 
refuge to a number of German soldiers, who preferred to sun themselves in the 
climate of Marseilles rather than freoze on the plains of the Kuban, for from 
these catacombs and subterranean exits it was easy to cock a snook at the patrols 
of the army of ‘occupation', who were searching for cunning miscreants who hid 
in the old quarter; everything was well organised, they found a stable with 
18 cows, a slaughter-house, in fact everything - it was a.pgood life while it | 
lasted, The other reason is that certain houses are veritable fortresses, and 
it was obviously necessary to demolish them before the arrival of any trouble- 
makers, which gives room to suppose that some sort of uphvaval is expected one 
of these fine days by the suthorities." (BER/6641; 9.2.43;- at sea, to U.S.A) 


s 


LIFE IN PARIS. 


_— 


Some news of life in Paris is contained in 29 lettors, 

A Sorbonne student is said to find food and health conditions satisfactory 
(which may bear out the information alroady: quoted on p. 2 that colleges enjoy 
some special priviloges), but oa young cadct from Saumur, now demobilized and 
living in Paris, is badly in need of food. (LON/5244/43 and LON/20943/43) 

A working girl, doing a 51 hour week ot a wage of 10 fr.40 per hour, finds 
jt olmost impossible to live. (B; 8.3.43; Paris to N. Africa) 

For botter-off people, life is oxponsive but clogant, 

"we do not frequent the rostaurants in Paris - thoy servo only the minutost 
portions for 50 or 60 frs. To eat well one has to pay 100 frs. or more ..... 
We were taken to a large Cafe in tho Champs Elysees (tho Capitole) whore wo drank 
an infamous Ersatz tea, but in very olegant surroundings." (LON/31818/43; 5.4.43; 
Vichy to Eire) 

A Swiss writer who visited Paris in April found the city "mornc et triste", 
and states that provincial towns in France are far less changed than tho capital, 
(C; 10.5.43; Gonova to England) 

A writer in Ingland has had first-hand informtion and quotes his informant 
as follows;- 

"No evening clothes worn in Paris, no social life but little dinners and 
people with money cat better than hero, but those with small fixed salaries are 
very unhappy. About as much traffic as here but no taxis. Until this year people 
With means wont to the seaside (Cote D'azur etc) but not to ‘zones interditos', 
They are vory pro-English but not pro-American. The Germans behave '‘corroctly'. 
Nothing in the shops there. Theatres crowded and good, cinemas bad, restaurants 
as good as here, but fcarfully expensive. It's just one big black market and 
many French are mking lots of money, The German women-soldicrs arrive looking 
vory frumpy, badly toilored and thick stockings and no make-up, they get quite 
‘civilised! and smartened up after 3 months in Paris." (LON/KEB/155371/43; 30.4.43; 
London to Hire} 

It is said that there aronobuses or taxis to be had, and the only means of 
convoyance is the Motro, which is always crowded. Many of the smaller stations 
are shut, (LON/13004/43) A Frenchman now in Portugal is reported to have said 
that the Parisians "had great fun in the Metros amoying the Germans and German 
women, (there are many there in uniform he said) as the Metros are crowded the 
French people block the doorways deliberately and don't let the huns got out at 
the stations, they make them go as far as possible in the train beyond their 
stations - This makes them waste a lot of their time and makes them furious." 

( LON/33904/43;. 26.5.43; Lisbon to England) 


RESTRICTIONS AND PERSECUTION 


— —_— —_——_ 


Sixty-three writers give news of requisitioning of various products, 
compulsory evacuation of cortain zones, and other restrictions, A writer from 
lyon in February mentions a law just passed for the requisitioning of all kinds 
of motal, including all scrap metal salvaged from damaged buildings (LON/25719/43), 
and a Grenoble writer states that the production of all French textile factories 
is controlled by a Central Textile office - very small quotas being allowed, and 
50% of the orders are for the Occupying Authorities. (LON/22146/43) 

French wine~-growers have had to submit to severe requisitioning, All supplicss 
of copper must be handed over - “ostensibly to make copper sulphate for spraying 
the vine and ensure our supplies - one more lie added to a thousand others." 

( LIV/25657/43) 

A Frenchman now in U.S.A. describes the occupation of the Champagne and 
Burgundy districts, and says that the "Fuhrer" who occupied the City Hall at Roims 
immediately took charge of all cellars. An embargo was at once placed on all 
stocks of Champagne and a large stock of bottles requisitioned, for the German 
Army eee "No bottle could be delivered to the public until our visitors were 
served, They insisted on the original labels, corks and cases, These wines 
were shipped to Gormany ...e.. The organization for looting was very systomtic, 
Control of glassware, purchase of empty bottles by so-called French organizations 
but which were controlled by them." The writer goes oh to spay that, as the 
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Germans prefer the white wines they pounced first on the Champagnes, which gave 
the Burgundy wine-growers some time to hide their stocks of Burgundies in their 
"labyrinthine" cellars. (U.S.A. Report No.39 ; 15.35.43) 

Schools, convents and private houses have been commandeered by the 
occupiers in Bordeaux, Marseilles, Nice and Pau, and a writer in Nice reports 
that a hospital is to be evacuated and used for some of the 50,000 invalid 
prisoners who are to be repatriated from Germany. (LON/26396) 

Prohibited zones mentioned include the Lower Pyrenees, on the Spanish 
frontier, Royan on the Gironde estuary, and various places in the Alpes 
Maritimes and along the Riviera, and there are indications of the evacuation 
of places such as la Rochelle, Havre and much of the Cherbourg peninsula, 

( LON/30100/43; LON/GIB/106009/43; LON/14382/43; LON/GI B/ 106186/43; . LON/300989/43; 
LON/2 1779/43; LON/ 100392/43 ) 


The demarcation line across France was officially abolished on March lst, 
but, though postal communication from one zone to another became more or less 
normal after that date, it is not clear that travelling across the line was 
entirely normal. Three writers report that’ they have travelled more or less 
freely from one zone to another, but a fourth describes the lino as "merely less 
rigid." (LON/10648/43) 

Persecution and repressive measures seom to have taken various forms, 
ranging from the arrest and detention for a month of a Convent Superior 
(thought to have becn held as a hostage for someone wanted by the Gestapo) 

( EGY/02733/43), to the solitary confincment for 8 months in a Paris prison of a 
woman whose offence was probably political. (BER/6111/43) 

Minor offences, such as taking photographs on the promenade at Nice,resulted 
in a week's imprisonment (LON/4498/43) and offences against tho food regulations, 
if discovered,are punished by imprisonment and heavy fines. (LON/28344/43) 


DEPORTATIONS FOR LABOUR IN GERMANY 


ODO 


Of the 67 writers who refer to the call-up and deportation for forced labour 
in Germany nearly all merely announce tho departure of fricnds or relatives 
without further comment. 

It is said that "all cx-soldiers up to 31 must go - ill or well - even 
those with a false leg" (1A/1/795/43), and o man detailed to carry out medical 
examinations in the Compicgne district was instructed to accept overybody, cven 
the lame and hunch-backed,. (NA/2075/43) 

Though there are a fow accounts of evasion and dcviccs for avoiding tho 
call-up, in general it appears to have been acceptod as an inevitable misfortume. 
There are, though, a few references to dcnonstrationsby the dcportees on their 
departure, and certain train-loads have moved off defiantly singing the 
"Internationale"or the "Margeillaise,." (TRI/3986/43 and D; 31.3.43) 


Those who have avoided being sent to Germany are conscripted for forced 
labour in France, and many of these are said to be engaged on the Atlantic 
fortifications, undcr tho Todt organization. In order to catch some of the many 
young men who have managed so far to slip through the call-up net, "the Government 
has announced that young men of 20 to 23 may volunteer for work in the French | 
coal mines, underground. If they are accepted by the dqctor as fit, they will 
be put to work in France and can be sure that they will not be sent to Gemmny. 
If they present themselves before April 25th, any irregularity in their present 
situation will be ovorlooked." (LON/PMS/222357/43; 5.5.43) A term of 2 years' 
obligatory work is forced on all men born in 1920, '21, and ‘22, and time spent 
in Youth Camps is counted as a part of this. (LON/GIB/106165/43) 


MORALE 


, Definite comments on the norale of the French people are made in 76 letters, 
23 of which come fron outside the country and contain reports from travellers, or 
, from people with relatives in France. Tho goneral impression is that morale Lis 
remarkably high, though a few writers from outside tho country allege that it is 
' noticeably lower in the South - possibly owing to under-nourishment and fear of 
{Allied bombardment or invasion. 


¢ 
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Among the 53 comments on morale which actually omanate from France itself, 
31 show a fine spirit of optimism; 11 reveal a desperate impatience and fear 
lest Allied help should come too late. A further 6 writers speak of uncertainty 
and fear for the future - both immediate and post war ~ and 3 describe a sort of 
dull apathetic attitude - waiting for deliverance, but disinclined to co-operate 
in anyway. Only 2 writers betray real depression and weakening resistance. 

*Don't worry. Our courage is as high as our faith in a better and not too 
far distant future for our France, All our troubles and sorrows are worth ~ 
while to secure a resceful life for our children ..." (HE; 7.4.43; Marseilles, 
via Portugal, to Algeria) 

“Here life is not too good - Germans in occupation and we are desperately 
hungry. If this gocs on another year it won't be worth the trouble coming 
to save us, Tuberculosis is raging among the working class, only those with 
money can cat .e. morale is high but don't delay too long in bringing us help, 
or it may be too late ..." (LON/GIB/106154/43; 6.2.43; Paypin,via Lisbon, 
to Algeria) 

"Hverywhore there is 4 physical and moral misery ..... people dare no 
longer think, and unfortunotcly there is no one on whom one can lean, in whom 
one can put confidence. Once thing alone kceps them going - hope that this 
will come to an end. How? = why? - through whom? Pocople cannot reason about 
it and that is perhups the most distressing thing for the future, that people 
have become incapable of the least intelligent reflection. They are ready to 
follow anyone who will find them food and give them peace. But no one makes 
any cifort towards this ond .... Paris, Rambouillot, in the North Hast - it's 
the same everywhere, with differences in degree. At the same time Communism 
is beginning to reappear openly..." (NA/1594/43; 17.2.43; Conflans to 
Morocco) 

"In the long run, resistance is weakening and my usual spirit flickors 
with all these contrary winds. Your brother is pessinistic enough to want to 
commit suicide." (LON/GIB/106076/43; no address, via Lisbon to A.0.F.) 


The effoct on moralo of Allied oirrraidg 


Of 33 writers who refer to air-raids 14 tell of reactions amongst the 
Frenche 7 show splendid morale in spite of bombings, 5 are critical and angry, 
and 2 show that nerves are cracking under the strain. 

"Lille has not been gay since it was occupied, the bombings are received 
philosophically, even sympathetically, and Louise did not fail to boast to us 
of the power of the cross-Channel neighbours." (LON/SE/200723/43; 13.4.43; 
Geneva to England) 

"All that is left of Saint Nazaire is fragments of blackened stones. The 
people say that the air attacks are no longer aimed at military objectives 
and that this savagery proves that the British wish to destroy our country so 
that she cannot rise again. The inhabitants of the ports and towns which 
have been destroyed are turncoats and now hate your neighbours especially 
because it appears that the port and munition dumps were not damaged ...* 

( LON/33 168/43; no date or address; via Lisbon to Eire) 

"You do not know the fears of air attack, you are lucky! We wore at 

Longchamp, Willy and I, on the day of the big raid,that is to say, on the 
, 46h April. We scarcely had time to realise what was happening ......fortunately 
, we were unhurt, only very-shaken, The boy prayed aloud, it was infinitely 
| painful to hear the screams around us ...... William, who camo on Sunday is still 
;nervous, he trembles at every olert, that is due to his nerves. Children should 
;be evacuated, I do not know yet what we shall do, to be truthful I do not want 
jto be separated from him .ee... really, at times, my courage fails me, I mst - 
skeep brave for the sake of the child...... | 
| "You must stay over there, perhaps I shall be able to join you, in spite 
of all, but I do not want to stay or live here any longer; and I am convinced 
we have not yet seen tho worst eevee 

"I can only repeat, I thank the Lord for having spared you the life we 

live. Emdlienne is at Brest, her children and your mother have been evacuated. 
I do not know where, she at any rate has her husband with her, he has some kind 
of a job, she is not alone .... “veryone is running away, but I think there is 
danger i aaa ovccee”™ (LIV/SE/1950/43; 14.4.43; no address, via Lisbon, 
to Eire 


iY) 
| 
-j]- 


There is little evidénce of collaboration in the mail, though in 13 letters | 
there occur. slight references to relatives or acquaintances of the writers, who 
appear to be suspiciously comfortable in their circumstances. 

Political comment is also so slight,and so confused, that it has been for the 
most part omitted, but nine letters from New York contain comments on the divided 
loyalties of the crews of the French warships from Dakar, 

All these writers, 3 of whom appear to be French by birth, stress the point 
that it is among the officors that "Petainism"' is to be found. 

"The great cleavage still remains in New York; the sailor question is not 
calculated to settle matters. The Free French are being accused of paying’ thom to 
desert - of course this is absolutely untrue. But tho sailors are leaving the ships 
because they no longer have any confidence in their officers - We are joining 
de Gaulle because we know that with him we shall kill Germans: with the others we 
are not sure,!' - and then one feels that the sailors have beon oppressed. When they 
leave their ships they regain Liberty, which is so dear to the French people. 

"To tell you the truth the matter is protty scrious, for one cannot see how 
the ships when thoy are repaired will be able to sail again with thoir crews 
depleted. I may tell you that tho American Government is raying about it. 12 
sailors have been arrested and are at Ellis Island ~ What they ought to do is 
check up on the officors and find out which side thoy are on. Pcoplo here scem to 
forget that these are the self same officers who fired against the Americans when 
the Americans landed in Africa. It passes belief." (LON/301599/43; 23.3.43) 


ENQUIRIES OR CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING 
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Speech of aval to repatriatec prisoners of war 

in which he recapitulated his view on events leading 
to the outbreak of war, and af his efforts for an 
understanding with France's neighbours in spite of dis 
difficulties put in his way by British policy. 
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(Reception poor) 


Reportage on the First National Day of the Prisoners” Movement at the Salle Wagram, 


Paris, 


Lavalts Speech 


This was neither a congress nor a ceremony, for repatriated prisoners had 
something better to do, They met only to get to know one another better and to 
demonstrate their mutual solidarity. Great importaice, however, was attached to the 
meeting, as Laval was to speak,. It was attended by 3,000 delegates from all parts of 
France, (Follows description of the hall) After a brief speech by Masson, stressing 
the: great sacrifices made by ex-servicemen for Franse and the further sacrifices they 
were ready to make, Laval spoke for over three-quarters ‘of an hour in his usual 
confident tone and his speech was listened to with ».assionate interest. He made a 


triumphant entry into the hall and was greeted with an enthusiastic ovation by all 
delegates, 


Laval said he hed never ceased to think of repatriated prisoners, just as 


he thought each day of the hundreds of thousands of Frenchmen still behind barbed 


wire, He thought also of France and of all that hai happened to her, Exactly three 
years ago, on 10th July, 1940, in the Vichy Casino, he had asked the representatives 
of the country, Senators and Deputies, to pass a regolution to end not only the 
activities of Parliament, but also the regime, He did not know then that three 
years later, he would be speaking to repatriated priszoners in another hall. He had 


_ always hated war with a deep hatred, He had snrung from the people and had. spent 


all his youth among them He had always instiactively felt certain that war was 
harmful, Since then he: had ocoupied many high posts, but had retained his views on 
that subject, ‘He remembered how, in 1935, when he 1S Head oz the Government, he 
had declared at a meeting that his signature would never be found at the foot of a. 
mobilization proclamation . (applause). Bae | 


When Germany: remilitarised the Rhineland, France did not go to war, nor 
did she when Austria and Czechoslovakia were ennexed; yet Frenchmen went to war 
for the Danzig Corridor, He could state, without feer of denial, that at all 
international negotiations in which he had taken part in an official capacity, 
everyone had agreed that the Polish Corridor wes the greatest-mistake of the 
Versailles Treaty, An agreement should have been sought and found between Poland 
and Germany, He had assumed a very heavy responsibil:.ty when he had accepted the 
Armistice and had not only accepted a policy of reconciliation and understanding 
with Germany, but had wished to pursue such a policy. His only thought had been to 
save his country and to avoid for her the heavy conseqiences of defeat. To judge 
fairly of subsequent events, it was necessary “io recal.. the tragic events of June 1940, 


Laval referred to his journey to Montoire and his meeting with Hitler, An 
event unprecedented in history had taken place, Germany, still at war, had stretched 
out her hand to France and given her every possibility «f recovery, He had the feeling 
then that ne had achieved a great success for his country. He had always been 
described as an inveterate enemy of Britain, but, in reality, he was 100 per cent 
French and loved only his country (applause), That was why all his actions in public 
life had been to preserve it from var, Britain had alvays crossed his path, when, in 
France's interests, he had sought to come to an understanding with Germany and Italy 
(applause), France would always remain Germeny's and Italy's neighbour, He had 
thought that Prenchmen should settle a.1 outstanding questions with their neighbours, 
His strength resided in the fact that he had alvays spoker: the same language, whether 
he addressed Germans, Italians; Englishmen ox Americans, The English always opposed 
an entente between France and Germany and between France and Italy. They always tried 
to maintain discord between France and Germany, making convessions now to France and 
now to Germany, but never playing a sincere game that woulc. have made possible the 
establishment of an agreement between the two countries, - 


. He went on to say that he representud the continuity of France and that the 
French people still had a Government. To those who criticised the actions of the 
Government, he had but one question to put: . what wours they put in his place? 
(applause). R | 
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He was glad to have had the opportunity of speaking to the prisoners. He knew what : 
they had gone through, They had been spearated from their parents, wives and children, 
and their thoughts had been with France, for one never loved her so as when one thought 
one had lost her. One thing sustained and encouraged him, History would one day 
record that, in these most troubled times, he had been among Frenchmen, 4 worker of 
goodwill who defended his country. (Applause). 
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Further intorrog tion of infunmnts of pe (RoP.S. )1663, 1665, 


1668, 1676, 1680, 


: 
: 


Infurmation 25 ot 5 Jun. Use 


oe? Informants lived in a house at 60, Rue PERRAULD, LORIENT, next 


to the MiGASINS GENER/.UX. Their parents » o brother and a sister, had 
lived here up to. January of this year, and informnts themselves, 
after some months of absence, had returned to it, (x) from 23 Auge 41, 
and {b) from early: in Dec. 42. 


2 2e They had not taken shelter during the cdrly mids, partly because 


they fcolt that military objectives only were being attackal, and 
partly bceause. the bombing sms spasmodic and not heivy. 


3. During the night mid of 15/16 Jon. 43. they had remained at a 
window and noticed :thit.. high percentage of incendiaries were 
falling. Suddenly they saw a vivid flesh. They jumped to the back 
of the room and amen. 0 ame the sound cf a trancndous explusion. This 
was the result of, . barge lond of torpedoes being blown up, and 
others stored ae on land are said to‘have gone up with them. 
As informints said “they did not think a pane of glass wos left in 
LORIENT. ” | 


4. When the attack at about 2000 hours on the 16 Jan. began the 


. Whele foamil; for the first time, tonk shclter in the Place de la 
REPUBLIQUE. They left this before the raid was over as they were 


told tnat their house wis burning and they were thus able to save 
some of their property. . They put up with friends, but 5 days later 
the women left the tovm, followed by the men, who'‘left o couple of. 
wecks after the raid to mke a new home in BAUD, ° 


io As mentioned in porrae 2 the I’rench had not taken the bombing too 
seriously until 15/ 16 Jane The warnings they had received througk 
the BBC. or by le.flet had mde them re-lise that heavy bombing 
would come before long but none of ticm ever expected a raid — 
would ee WAP out the towne | 


6, When so many inecndiarics fell on the ni; oht of 15/ 16 Jane the 
people felt that the ReAels had opened their series of heavy attacks, 
but that they had‘refrained from using HE. in'the tom area to 
saferuard as much 8 possible the livés of the civil population. 


|.7e After the raids feelings were mixed, 18 1s tc be expected, It 
is hard to draw a picture which does not give a wrong impression. 
Informants think that the bulk of the population know that the 

attacks were fully justified by events, that thé Unites Nations arc 
within their rights, and that there have been’ miy signs of consider-= 
ation of the French people. Such scntiments are coupled by regret 

that the people of LORIANT found themselves in a zone of operations and 
hid to mke such heavy. sncrifices of life, limb and property. These 
initial feclings are.changing with time and a new perspective is 


| given by. the hope of. the coming liberation from the Germans. 


8. Informants do not believe any French people Left LORIENT on 
account of British leaflet or ‘broadcast warnings, except for some af 
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those whose work or home did not detain them, and in any case mogt of 


le 


-guch people had left prior to the receipt of the wrningse The hight 
. mid of 15/16 Jane, together with the evening raid of the 16 Jane, were 


alone deoisive.s 


Je fuaeng criticisms heard were thit the heavy bombing should have been 


made earlicr while the éns wore _— built, and we should not have 
waited till they were. gonplotady 


—" coma ao —_|* 


.10, Anothor was that: few. Germans: ‘hid ‘bern kill but many more Frenoh. 
. After nll the Germans spared nothing, not oven French moncy,: to take 


care of themselves, whereas the French had not the means to obtain 
adequate PROTECT Ae: 


~ - v* 


lle It wos also said that it was not necessary ‘to destroy the town 


| and that too —— fell far from any military riche ebashiity 


©1212, Infornints! father had gone ‘through the 1914018 wor and vicwed 
' the bombing differ. nly. There wis some truth in mny of the arguments 


above quoted, but many of them were being well rubbed in by German 
propaganda, whereas the truc facts were apt to be forgottene 


13. It wos.all very well for the Genmn prom ‘panda to suggest that the 
"Gaullists" should bring pressure to bear on the British to bomb land 
targets as accurately as they bombed targets at dca. This was a very 
reecnt piecc of propaganda but cver since the Germans arrived in France 


- they had takén great, care. to live mixed up with the French population 
‘and thus ‘bonefit from British consideration for French lives and 
property. Gemsin parachutists were in the school of BiUD, but if a 


French school, with ireneh chiléren, suffered, the Germans would not 
fail to mgnify the incident. There was not a town in France in which 
Gorman M.T. wis not parked for safety right-in the centre. 


di. %Ineir father continually called their attention to such facts and 
many felt as he. did. Everyone was waiting for the British landing and 
everyone was impaticnt. The Cominns were sconiing Frenchmen to Germany 
so as’ to have hostages. It wis.all very true, but the British would 
land when they were strong en uch the Americans had arrived to help 


‘ther, Dominion ind Allied troops were in training and they would strike 


soone Me@antime the French could not expect’ to be liberated without 
having to make any sacrifices themselves. Such was the view his father 
tock and in spite of Gerran propaganda: most Frenchmen felt the same as 
soon as they had time to recover from the first shock of losses to life 
and 3 propert vy caused by. British and American bombing, 


15. It is even harder to give: an accure ‘te Di eture of What the Germans 


feel. Anger and annoyance at the loss of life, the damage and 
difficulties causedy: are apparent:on the surfaces There seems to be an 
underlying fecling of fear and uncertainty. ‘The increasing scale of 


the night attacks by British bombers, the advent’ of large numbers of 


American bémbers, and.the fact that the Germ def'ences are regularly 


' penetrated by such great formations, coupled with news from sea am 


land fronts, has made it clear that all is not’ well, ‘that the good days 
are over and that a Germn victory my no longer be possible. Of course 
individusls react differently but gloom:has replaced the old light hearted 
spirit, irritation and frustration are apparent, and there are signs of 
Slackness. | : : 


16. On this last point informunts ‘threw some light by saying how the 


Gensans used to work hard and call: ttie French lazy and slack, The 
>: ‘Prench would ‘uften in the old days sneak off into some quiet corner for 
“+, @ rest but now the Germans do this. They give the impression of 


feeling "What is the use of it atte If we haven't won byj now we never 
shall." eb ste tes ee : 


17. Of-course this is not due to the bombing alone, but such tales 

as those of STALINGRAD and TUNISIA might have scemed ranote to the 
Germans in LORIENT had not the frequent day and night bombings, 
together with the siyht of so mny heavy snerican bombers, brought home 
the ever growing might of the United Nations. 


ae 25. This subject will be decit with in a separate reporte 
ING. ae 


Sane 


CREWS, really trustworthy opinion. Herre avo some o2 tie pointers they gave. 


‘gloom seemed to hang over cveryonsc, aryl the whole ceremony was hurried 
sand perfunctory, It was wits sn-ate of relict tat it came to an end, 


‘1 to 8 weeks. Informonts ccamenced wort avcin ater 10 days but as a 


4 & 


18. Informvants saw too little of “he crews %o be able to give a 


19. ‘When boats returned after o omuaae ther: tas always a certain | 
amount of ceremony which varicd in volume with she alleged successes, 
A band nearly alwmys played while the Boat ms being secured in the 
pen, and the crew came ashore. Higa officers of the base were alwnys 
present and very successful commonders vou Ld have a bouquet of flowers 


presented by one yf the protticst German gir’s working in or near the 
base. 


20. Sometimes these receptions were my ond spontaneous, There was 
much laughter, cheering 1 and lack ¢ 1a% 9 iar > such cheerful receptions 
had taken place as recently as #ris soriur t. 1¢ goneral tendency was for 
them to lose their svontineous canracver: A times an atmosphere of 


-, 


21. After such ceremonies the .o submarine commander would leave with the 
higher port officials to make his préliminusc; rccort. These men would 
go off laughing ond talking, ovidently in tel ch sodirits. Recently 
informants had noticed that vac’ were ofte. very gium and seriouse 


22. Submarine crews were ali.owcl mich more license than other service 
personnel. On the whole th, were well beheved, but if they did make 
a night of it in the old das and smsh up acmébody's property they 
never scemed to get into sexious trouble, ~ 
23 Their attitude to the French worlmen in ‘the base wned to be one 
of condescension, They would. occ cana offer 2 cigarette, but as 
one informant said all they zave you now were “dirty looks," 

2h. Doubtless mh dependec on the success or failure of a cruise, 
whether there had been heavy “a mane ard losses and the immediate 
prospect of shore leave, ut ali. the came the crows were not the same 
light=hes. rted. men they were when t2aorme.nt (a) retumed to LORIENT 
in Auge 4le 


26. After the heavy bombardment of 15/16 Jane «724 thanks also to 

successive bombings, tnere wre sorious dislocation of work. For sote 
days none of the French worlmen -cturm~] to their jobs and some have 
left LORIENT for good, The mjoiity were absent hee anything between 


rule only the younger men re*urcnod as soci. of hiss 


Zi The Germans offercd douvic Ww LECS for = ghd & hal ( Vv rorked between the 
15/16 JOM and the same day & Monch: Later. 


28. In spite of the disloc.tion couced it: is dow stful whether any 
serious delay took place in ths rm. round of submarines. German naval 
ratings, army personnel, mon o2 iho °.T. _ amybody oEaaes on jobs 
which were not of extreme es rf, Werte called upon to help, so that 
whatever else might be de?. tu wns not tho axcival and departure of 
submarines » 


29e During the last daylicht rai bus onc before informnts left 
LORIENT on 5 Jume des 2 Oordb land ews che cenixe mil of those on which 
the transfer truck runs, betvecn YFROMAN Tanti II. It took 2 days to 
effect repairs and another Coy’ for the ca@nent in which the rail is 
embedded to harden, This mennt that #6. r.3 days ae ee in the pens 
to the side of the LONG BASIN could not ‘bo moved » but informnts could 
not actually say whether thers were ary bootis rexdy to be moved, and. 
whether thercfore there was aotmally unm Iclay in the tum round of the 
boats. : 


30. Cna Tuesday about 2 mvihs O80 9 ise. about the end of April, the 
electric current vas compietely cut off for a whole day, in KEROMAN ITI, 


/and, 


SHORTAGES OF 
MATERIALS, ETC, 


19, 
: when 7 og? 


and the following day for one Cay Cit An ALU. AN LITI, There was in 
consequence a complete ait $c Of WOU. wis uay have been due to 
anything amd neither informany Pet cha i as the direct result of 
bombing. It was said that repairs wore being made in the puver 
station on account of some defes’s. } 


31. Asked specifically whtther work hod ccased at any time in February 
1943 informants said they did not lmov of any stoppage ur delays of 
any kind beyond the general slovw.ng wo due to the absence uf French 
workers, who were drifting back to worg a fn the time in:February, 

and even into Marche They dc not vemembe: the current having becn cut 
off at any time during February, at J.cast i: TKROMAN II‘where informant 
(b) was working and in III where infcxmunt (a) worseds 

32. Obviously there were not the san? faci Lite. Gs Ins A8 “the pens as 
the Germans had had when thi. > arse... W238 Worcs fot theme Neverthe-« 
less the pens have now equipmmt am Taciiisics tials did not nave in 
the: carly days, and such are contiraausy being = aaproved and added tc. 
The great drawback to the pens is that the workers are very cramped 
and werk cannot proceed as smoothiy as 22 should. 


a The conclusion to which itformirts hare.gomce is that the 


estruction of LORIENT. and of its avseral iu-particular, has been ao 
cee blow for the Germans, and has imzreasod viuélir difficulties. 
The turn round of submarines my thercvorc ts siigntly longer but on 
the whole there is no evidence thot w.cis is tne cass. Rather it is 
true to say that the tum round is as quic:: as 1% was before the 
bombing but to obtain this result a much yrcater effort is necessarye 


34e Informants believed thas the swusaaytne sexvice was not allowed 
to suffer either from shortages of ma‘terlais ox b7; bheovisie to accept 
materials of inferior quailty. 


55e In the pens themselves informants aca. 2 sd that most of the 
cables were now of aluminium except 21 cascs gee oes copper had to be 
used. Informant (a) had been an the clec’rieal works hops cf KEROMAN 
ITI since Ghristms 1942 and was fives tha supper tas- always ugedu 

in almost everything on doard » submarine which was formerly in_coppere 


36-..There was one exception to this, “i@cxmox had noted.that. sgme 
piping on submarines which wus once rics of GDour Was now mde@6f 
irone He thought it was used for ©2..: wotur Lut was not certain of 
this. A German had brought him som: pieses c*. vais pipe and he 
noticed that they were corroded, and o: ackede Informant had remarked 
on this and the German had replicd tat the rine tms much better in 
iron than copper, a 
37e This iron pipe was now taken to QUI’ "its vo bo galvanised, 
the former galvanising plant in tho wrac i hoc. veen destroyeds 


a. 


386 Both inform nts said that tne Ger AMS do. ad no *> been very 


parsimonious in the use of gupphi ev Veritas ur.t1l. about three 

months ago when an intensive salve fs (Vai. wos, pvarced, Placards were 

posted everywhere and bins were provi ei fom.evezy kind of scrap metal, 
" ' 


even the smallest piece of which nac. to be put in, Copper, Zinc, 
aluminium were some of the most needed meunts, bus even iron was 
carefully salvaged. 


39¢ <Informonts’ had recen vly scen a new. type of telephone wire which 
consisted of one copper stzand with four steel, wires around ite 
These wires were insulated with sone ivird of pianstic materiale 
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France, 
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Report of information received from a former 
inspector of the Bangue Nationale paur le Commerce 
et 1'Industrie at Paris, who left Paris on 23rd 
April, 1943. Information concerns 1) German 
control of the bank 2) Workers sent to Germany 3) 
Effect of deportation of Frenchmen on the Vichy 
Government 4) Morale in Paris 5) Political feelings 
of the people. 
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BANQUE Ni 
POUR LE GOMMERCE 
ET L STRIE. 


WORKERS FOR . 


Interrogation of:= Bank official, born 7 Har. 1d. who left 


TONALE 


- about 2,509 people. 


Ne Ie19, (R. Peds. )/1683. 
Oth July, 191.3. 


REPORT | Pa. adn. Saat ¥ae codon) te: * ra 
ERANG © wav ¥ ee } te ANAf 2 
BARTS : 


Paris ZO ADIe 433 arrived Uels Via 
Lisbori 2k Jim. 430.°° °° et 


——_ 


Infomation as.at 20th April, 19 W350. 


1e Infor ont was, til he left PARIS 36 ipYre 430, an inspector 
in the banit:=- BLNQUS NiLTIONALS POUR LD COMER BT L' INDUSTRIE p 


-L5 Boulevard des Italiens, PARIS. 


This bank « includins sone 25 branches in PARIS, erployed 


; 


2 _ ‘The French President of the bank - M.POSE = had gone to 


, ALGIERS some 10 days before the landings. This had infuriated 


the Germans who then put an ilsa anaon in as JDMINISTRTEUR PROVISOIRE. 


5 It appears also that sohe of the female Prints staff were.-in™ 


wee tapo pay because so i were .wemmed a the direotors - that_anti~ | 


7 
- 
7 


all 


Le Since industrialists had no intevest in oxtintine thei’ 
businesses, credits given by the benk were down and deposits by 
industrial conecerns had increased very larzely. Informant could not 
give ficures.. A:mumber of new branches of the bamk’ had been opened 
up in North ifricas : 


oy i In Jane OF FPobe 456: inf rormant hod dinc ia: ° with! three peeenne 
of the CHARBONS Di I. RUHR concern =‘viz:= NM. MIDDELMANN ' os 
MAJESTIC Hotel, PARIS, resident representative, M.LEMRER (55), and 

“the CHIEF” (55) (manic not reueibered). The tivo latter used to travel 


between PARIS and the WHR. | 


: : 
6% <4 They.told informant that their offices in ESSEN had been 
“totally destroyed as. had LUHRER's house, This inants wife had been in . 
hospital over a month suffering with. concussion. : 
Te '. According to these men the works in ESSEN hed at that tine 


‘not been greatly affected. There were nwicrous cases of women's 
nerves having been affectcd as a result of the raids. 


Se Me MIDDELMANN, referred to above, . had been called to tho 
colours much to his dissust, ond had been sent to MUNICH for his . 


recruit trainine. 


9. Whilst these Ger 1s endeavoured to avoid talleing about . 
the war it was quite awttent fro. remarks they let slip in the | 
course of conversations that they did not belicve in a German victory. 


10. The President of Socicte Generale ’ ARDANT, is a collaborator 
He advaneed 5 Million Frnnes to the COMITI DES AMIS DES TRAVAILLEURS 
FRANGLIS DN JLLEILGNS as a result of which he was nade. President of 
this body. | ae : 


ll. The Germans appear to frame their regulations regarding the 
conscription of workers for Goraany in such manner as to deliberately 
cause confusion. 7 


/12. 


au 1683. 


12. Thus men had to report to the MAIRIGS both for the 

; compilation of the census (RECUNSHMENT) and for the roléve. 
Men reportins to the M:IRIGS never kmew whether they were being 
despatched to Gemiuny Porthvith or mercly being registered. 


L356 The RwOW NSE NENT was introduced by the Germans in the first 
half of March 1943, and all Frenechuen betwen the ages of 2131 had 
to report. On the first day all nen of 20 reporting under this order 
were given 45 hours before leaving for Germany. - 


Lys LAV/L thereupon intcrecded with BETZ in PRIS and as a 

| result it was deerced that:jen of 20, 21 and 22 would be liable for 
one year's labour aay Ln France, ond Saas thereafter a percentage 
of them totalling 50,000 in all, would be sent to work in Germany. 


L5. Sincté then it is believed that furthcr classes had been 
called Up for labour services. 


e -—_* - ~~ -*« 
~ ve “ee + 


16. In informant's bank ‘lists of 211 tho bank's employees... 
were sent to the linirics' of the various arondissencnts in PARIS,: 
Some 30% of the employees were sent to Gernany ee te. 
17. The sc of pepple cid not appear to follow ony set 
rule. In sane : ais onents very few men wore taken, in others a 
considerable: nuibers 


18. Inspectors such .s hinself werc.cxeimt since they wore 
regarded as belonrins to the Directors: te, 


OF . 19. fhe mass deportation of French vrorkanen to Germany was. 
DEPORTATION. the :-tuming point in the prestircc of -L. WI: and PETAIN, They are 
ON VICHY now completely discreditec in France, For sonc tine LAVAL was lLookéd * 
GOVERNMENT, upon as s‘ninn of mystery, ctromcly able, wh» har some deep game to 
Scinmatageetangere = play. It is now thourht he has p ‘1: yoda his cerd ond lost. 
es Most people nav recard hin as a motigater | who will in due 
course be bunmec 


206 given personal fricnds of PLUTAIN no longer like to hear his nane 
mentioned. He. is‘inqgy known to he an old traitor anxious to retain 
at Any. ; cost .what.vestige of power Still rcatins to hin 


| Fae, ee Co! aban tors peoing -the “a Licht are atte wing to retract 
| before it is too lste. Inforvant hopes knovm collaborators will 
| be swmerily deolt with in due course and that lengthy trials will 


be avoidede A: 


MORALE IN 223 In spite of o11 that has happened in France = the shooting 
PARIS. . hostares and the Guportations of workers to Germany = there is 
ata real ho tred of the Gurmans in Parise The reason for this is that 
al : ake gaount.of Gernan propagencda by constent repitition has 
been absorbed. also there are about HO pip 11. civilians in Poris 
to every 2 soldicrs. The Gemaons in the course of three years have 
adapted thomselves to French ous For 1S, ,aress ctge and so pass 


unno ticod . 


Ce The working classcs support DE GAULLE alnost to a man, whereas 
the property ommin; classes fevow GIRUD, they being frightened 

of DE GAULLE's re turn ond the ineasures he mircht takc against 
collaborationistse 


he Althouy’ the persecution of the Jevs has been universally 
condermed in Franec there is Jan ‘antisemitic feeling in all olasses 

of the population, and a-wish that the Jewish clement should not return 
to occupy key positions in the State an? in industry, It is thought 
that GIRAUD would prevent this happening. 
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Monsieur Jacques Kayser came to see me this morning. He is 
an Old and trusted friend of the Paris Embassy. Since 1940 he 
has been living with his family in a small village in Lotet 
Garonne. He left there at the beginning of December last but he 
had to spend six months in Spain, 68 days of which were passed in 
Spanish gaols. He reached Algiers at the begiuning of June, 
spent a month there and Nas been sent to London to form part of 
the Mission which the Committee of Liberation will maintain here. 
The following are the more interesting things which he told me. 


In considering General de Gavlle's position in France it is 
necessary to separate the two aspects of it. General de vavlle 
as a person is known to very few people in France. On the other 
hand he is the embodiment of the spirit of resistance. If, 
therefore, the Allied High Command attach importance to the 
participation of the French in Allied Operations in France, and 
if they wish to obtain the maximum assistance from them it is 
essential that nothing shovld be done which is calculated to 
diminish General de Gaulle's position in any way. The French 
people would not understand and would take badly any diminution of 
General de Gavlle's position. 


General Giraud is respected as a sympathetic character and a 
courageous soldier, in view of his escape from Koenigstein, but 
in comparison with General de Gaulle he stood for nothing and the 
French people would not consider him as a possible leader. 


The only person in France who might be regarded as 4 rival 
to de Gaulle was Monsieur Herriot and in his case there was in 
fact no rivalry since his ideas were the same as de Gavlle's. 


Two aspects of French opinion were noteworthy at the present 
time. Firstly they wovld have nothing to do with the old military 
leaders, among whom General Georges was included. His presence 
at Algiers was incomprehensible to the French people. Feeling 
against military leadership was such that even Laval had been 
regarded as preferable to Darlan. Secondly there was a strong 
feeling that representative goveriument must be restored and the 
government of the country returned to civilians. In the latter 
half of 1940 a -aiparigs 4 in 1941 there had beéu a tendency to turn 
away from the Third Republic and representative institutions. All 
that had changed now and the mass of the French people wanted a 
restoration of representative government. 


The Collaborationists in France covld be divided into three 
sections:- 


(1) The followers of Déat and Doriot, who were convinced 
Hitlerites; 


(2) The followers of Laval; and 
(3) The followers of Pétain. 


All were numerically very small, yet if Pétain had gone to North 
Africa in november last his position would have been to some 
extent restored. No-one had the slightest regard for him now. 


There is still a certain amount of anti-British feeling in 
France. It was strongest after Mers-el-Kebir but the Prime 


Minister's/ 


% 


Minister's broadcast of the 2ist October, 1940, to the French 
people had had a tremendous effect and even now M. Kayser could 
not speak of it without emotion. During the winter of 1940-1941 
@nti-British feeling continued to decrease but it rose again after 
the werman invasion of Russia owing to our failure to open a 
second front. M. Kayser emphasised, however, that at no time had 
any anti-British feeling been caused by the R.A.F. attacks on 
targets in France. M. Kayser had had direct news himself from 
several localities which included Calais and Lorient. He had met 
in Algiers the Abbé of Lorient who had only left there in April 
or May. The latter confirmed that all the French inhabitants of 
Lorient were now living ovtside the town, that it was still used 
as a U-boat base, that attacks on it were welcomed by the French 
and that no anti-British feeling whatever had resulted from the 
heavy bombardments to which Lorient had already been subpéeted. 


M. Kayser, however, criticised the attacks on Le Bourget 
and Villa-Coublay - the two aerodromes in the neighbourhood of 
Paris - on the 14th July. He considered that it was psychol- 
Ogically wrong to make these attacks on that particular date when 
the French had been invited to come out into the streets every- 
where as a silent demonstration. 


» Rh eR treme 


The events which had caused the greatest excitement in France 
during the last three years had been the landing at Dieppe and 
: the landings in north Africa. Dieppe had of course been regarded 
y as the invasion and there was corresponding disappointment when 
+ . this turned out not to be the case. M. Kayser pointed out that 
te the B.B.C. were in a very difficult position about giving advice 
‘: to the French people. If they say that a landing has taken place, 
but this is not the real landing, many French people will say to 
4 themselves “Of course they have to say that because they do not 
| want to give away the show to the Germans". Thus the average 
Frenchman will believe what he wants to believe and not what he is 
told by the B.B.C. M. Kayser has already discussed this question 
with one of the French members of the B.B.C. team. 


The above is to a large extent confirmatory rather than new. 
but I have thought it worth recording as Kayser is an intelligent 
and honest observer. 


July, 1943. 
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Monsieur Jacques Aayser came to see me this morning. ie is 
an Old and trusted friend of the Paris Embassy. wince 1940 he 
has been living with hie family in a small village in oo 
Varonne. he left there at the beginning of Lecembcr last but he 
had to spend eix months in “pain, 68 daya of which were pas@ed iu 
Spanish gaole. He reached Algiers at the beginning of dunce, 
spent a month there and has been sent to ..ondon to form part of 
the Nission wiiich the Vommittee of Liberation will maintain here. 
The following are the more interesting thinge wiich he told me. 


In considering General de Gavlle’s position in France it is 
necessary to separate the two aspects of it. UWenersi de Vavulle 
as @ persen is known to very few people in France. vn the other 
hana he is the embodiment of the spirit of resistance. If, 
therefore, the allied iiigh Vommand attach importance to the 
participation of the French in Allied operations in France, and 
if they wish to obtain the maximum aesistance from them it ig 
essential that nothing shovld be done which ie calceviuted to 
diminish Veneral de Uavlle’s position in any way. Tne srench 
people wovula not understand and wovld tuke badly any diminution of 
General de Gaulle's position. 


General Girauc is reapectec ue a sympathetic character and a 
courageous soldier, in view of his escape irom Bocnigstcin, but 
in comparison vith General ce Veuvlle he stooa for nothing anu tiie 
krench people wovld not consider him as a posaible ieuder. 


The only person in yrance who might be regarc.a as 4 Pivai 
to de Uavulle was Monsieur tierriot and in his case there was in 
fact no rivalry since hie iceas were the samc as ae Uaulle'’e. 


Two aspects of “-ronch Opinion were noteworthy ut the precent 
time. Firetly they wovld have notuing to do with the old military 
leaders, among wiiom Vencral Georges was iacluded. ils , reBence 
at algiere wae incomprehcneible to the French people. Feeling 
aguinst military leadership was such that even Laval fad dbecn 
reguracd as preferable to Verlan. wseconaly there wac a strong 
feeling that representative goveriment iwset be Pestorcu und the 
sovernment of the country returned to civilians. in tne liutter 
aalf of 1940 and early in 1941 there aad deen a tendency to turn — 
away from the Third sepublic und representative inctitutions. ali 
thut had changed now und tic Muss Of the . enh pevple Wanticu u 
rectorution of representative government. 


The Vollaborationists in France covld be divided into taree 
sections:-=- 


(1) The followers of béut ana Yoriot, who wore convineca 
Hhitlerites ; 


(2), The followers of Laval; and 

(3) The followers of vétain. 
oil wore num rically Vory emall, y.t if Pétain had gone to North 
sfrica in November last his position wovld Lave been to some 
extent restored. No-one hud the slightest regard for him now. 


There ie still a certain’arovunt of antieBritieh feeling in 
France. It was strongest after Mersaecl-Kebir but the -. rime 


a ‘Ninieter’s/ 


Minister's broadcest of the List October, 1940, to the «rench 
people hud had a tremencovse effect and even now M. hayser covid 
not spéak of it witsout emotion. Vuring the winter of 1440-1941 
anti-ritiesh feeling continved to decrease but it rose again after 
the German invasion of xuseia owing to ovr fatlure to open a 
second rront. M. nayeer emphusiscd, however, that at no time had 
any unti-britishn reeling been caused by the K.a.%. attacks on 
targets in rrance. MM. Kayeer had had direct news Aimselr from 
several locuiities waich included Calais and Lorient. He had met 
in «igiers the Abbé of iorient who hed only left there in april 
Or hay. The duatter confirmea that all the French inhubitants ol 
LOricnt were now living ovtride the town, that it was stiil vseed 
uB & Uebout bate, that attacks on it were welcomec by the rrunch 
and that no antieBritisn feeling whetever had resvited from tiie 
icavy Lomburdments to which wcorient had already veen submitted. 


be HaYSEr, however, criticised the aituci:s on Le Lourget 
and Villa-Voublay - tne two serodgromes in the neighbourhood ot 
saris - on tne 14th duly. Hs considered that it was psychol- 
Ogicully wrong to make thesce attacks on that particular date wien 
the Srencs Had peen invited to come out into tic streets evcry- 
where as a Bilent demonstration. 


The cvents waicn had caused the greatest cxcitemcnt in france 
during toe last three ycare hed becn the landing ut -icppe una 
tie landings in xorth «frica. wvicpoe had of course been regarded 
95 tic invasion ana there wus corresponding disappointment when 
tnis turmcd out not to be tne case. Ki. Kayser pointed out tiiat 
tiie Geiteve Wert in & very difficult position abovt givin. udvice 
to the vrenehn people. if they gay tiat a landing haa taken place, 
but tuis 1is6 not the real lunding, many rrench people will say to 
themselves “Of covrge tuey have to say that bicavse they do not 
want to give uway tie siiow to tiie Germans", Thus the average 
rrenchman will belicve whut he wants to believe and not what he is 
toic oy the ib-vele. Mie AG&ywer Nuts already ciscuvsccea this question 
with one of the French membere. of the 3.5.U. team. 


Ti. abdove is to e large cxtent confirmatory rather than new 


but 1 nave thought it worth recording ue Xayser is an inteiligent 
ana nonest observer. : : 


( sd) . Ve okt eid . wAUK « 
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You might be interested to have 
the attached copy of a record of a 
— conversation which I had with 
Jacques Kayser yesterday. 


(Sd). W.H.B. MACK. 


Colonel N.kK.P. Sutton, 
?.I De 8 
Bush House. 


LY’ 10, Botoning Street, 
3 WAbitehall. 
y ¥ ar ir 
AMOS 2st, July, 1943. 


Dear Millard, Gaxsont 


This is just to let you 
know that the Prime Minister 
has seen Mack's minute of the 
15th July about his interview 
with Monsieur Jacques: Kayser 
which was sent over to the 
Prime Minister with your compli- 
ments yesterday. 


Yours ever, 


— 
es 


v) a : ‘% 


G.E. Millard, Esq. , 
Foreign Office. 


Say 10 
Bow FF add . 
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AC KNOWL ct uGED 
12.7. 42. 


Private and Personal ‘ my 


"4 
My dear Anthony, 
Following upo At conversation in the Pe 
House On Thursday, herewith the address of the. w) ; 
French Naval Officer about whom I spoke to you:- “wm . 
ic: A \ 
Capitaine de Vaisseau Andre kobert, ries 
French Naval Headquarters, Contd gas 
Stafford Wansions, wn AWVcure u- 
Stafford Place Pe 
London, S.W. 1. oe 7 
Telephone: Abbey 5600, Ext. 56. (UW? 


‘ 

He has an interesting story to tell of French / 
North Africa and of France itself. It would, 
I think, be worth your while to hear it while 
it is fresh and uninfluenced by the atmosphere 

of London$4 I have known Kobert ever since the 
last war when I met him first on the North American 
and West Indian Station where he y lag Lieutenant 
to Admiral Grasset who commanded he, guadron which 
was under the command of Admiral Sir Montague browning 
to whom I was then flag Lieutenant. hobert was 
afterwards a member of the French group of the 
Allied Armistice Commission and then the Inter-Allied 
Commission of Control in Berlin. He is ,the very 
best type of French Naval Offic er, intelligent, 
reliable end petriotic. I understand that he 
expects to so out very shortly to Algiers. 


At, wal Cy oe ee Ny 
Cas & Sins Linas: oh tila i ie 


The Kt.Hon. Anthony aden, M.C. 


$B 
Captain Robert called this morning. Sir Archibald Southby 
had telephoned to me before he came to say that Captain Robert 


was rather nervous and was very anxious that nothing tha t he 
said to me would go back to any Frenchman. 


Captain Robert told me that he had never made any secret 
of his views. He left the French Navy two years ago, and a 
court of enquiry had been held into his behaviour. Since then 
he has been living in the country not far from Vichy. He left 
there on the 15th June. The R.A.F. aircraft which picked him 
up had gone direct to Algiers in order to avoid crossing France 
in daylight. It had spent two hours only at Algiers in order 
to refuel, and had then returned to England via Gibraltar. 
Captain Robert's impressions of France are therefore the most 
recent we have had. The following is a brief Summary: - 


Practically the whole of France is behind General de Gaulle, 
and his followers include the most active, energetic and worth 
while elements of the population. The only people against him 
are the men of Vichy and the senior French Generals who look 
down on him as "ce petit Général de Brigade". There are also a 
number of timid officials ana” bourgeois who are hanging back for 
the sake of keeping their jobs. 


The only senior French General about whom the French people 
are prepared to make an exception is General Giraud. They 
regard him as a fighter and they respect his courageous escape 
from Konigstein. They would consider it natural, however,, that 
General Giraud should serve under General de Gaulle, the leader 
who never ceased resistance. There is no such thing as 
Giraudism in France. General Georges is included among the French 
Generals who are completely discredited. His presence at 
Algiers is not understood by the French people. 


The whole of Vichy, including Pétain, will be swept away 
when the day of liberation comes. 


There is no anti-British feeling in France except among 
French Naval officers and the hangers-on at Vichy. The R.A.F. 
bombardments were fully understood. The French Army was pro- 
British and Admiral Darlan and his Naval followers at Vichy had 
treated it as such. 


Feeling for the United States is friendly since the French 
know that the Americans will assist in the liberation of France, 
but the people of France know nothing of the way the Americans 


are behaving in North Africa, and would be very agerieved if they 
did. Z 


For Russia there is considerable admiration and respect in 
France, and those who most dislike-the Soviet régime are saying 
that there must be something in the Soviet form of government 
after all, since they have not only been able to hold the Germans 
but to organise the country in such a way that supplies of war 
material and food are available for the armies. 


ath. 


f 
The Communists have the best organisation in France and 
they have earned general respect by their capacity for thedew 
resistance to the Germans and their demeanour, of which Captain 
Robert gave me instances, when examined and tried by the Germans. 


General/ 


General Giraud was regarded by Vichy as nearer to Pétain, 
and there had been a feeling at one time among the Vichyites 
that he would be a suitable successor to Marshal Pétain and 
carry on the latter's tradition. Moreover, Vichy had been 
prepared to do anything to keep General de Gaulle out of North 


Africa. Hence a certain sympathy which Vichy had felt for 
Giraud. 


Captain Robert has been told that he will probably. be 
sent to Beirut. He feels, however, that he would be more 
useful in North Africa, since several of the senior French 
Admirals there are contemporaries of his and their stars 
would not prevent him from telling them exactly what he thought. 
He is very anxious to bring about a fusion of the two French 
navies and thinks that Admiral Collinet has gone the wrong way 
about it by insisting at the outset that the former Free French 
navy should be under his command. This could not be achieved 
now since the feeling in the lower deck was too strong against 
the Naval officers who had continued to serve Vichy. 
Captain Robert guoted the desertions which had taken place in 
the "Richelieu". He confirmed from his own experience the 
stories which we heard many months ago that French Naval 
officers and Sailors who had been allowed to return from North 
Africa to their homes in Brittany on leave had been received 
coldly in their homes and had been insulted in the streets. 
Some had had to wear civilian clothes when going about in 
their own home towns. 


Captain Robert is a type which is rare among French Naval 
officers in that I would judge him to have no trace of anti- 
British feeling. In the course of our conversation he 
developed the reasons why French Naval officers as a whole 
are anti-British - Mers-el-Kebir, tradition, etc. — but he did 
this quite objectively. I should judge that his influence at 
Algiers could only be good from our point of view. 


Ware et. 


e . 


16th July, 1943. 


;  *‘Sir Apehibald Southby 
ry Bn Captain 
ows that nothing that he 
‘that he had never made any secret 

of his views. Navy two years ago, a 
court of. enquiry had been he o his behaviour. Gince then 
he has been living in the country not far from Vichy. He left 
there on the 16th June. The R.A.F. aircraft which picked him 

| ne direct to Algiers in order to avoid crossing France 

t It had spent two hours only at ere in order 

» and had then returned to Enzland via Gibraltar. 


bert's impressions of Prance are therefore the most 
recent we have had. The following is a brief suamary: - 


Practically the whole of France is behind General de Gaulle, 
and his followers incluie the most active, energetic and worth 
while elements of the population, The people against him 
are the men of Vichy and the senior French rales who look 
down on him ag “ce petit Général de Brigade”. § There are also a 
number of timid officials and bourgeois who are hanging baek for 
the sake of keeping their jobs. 


The only senior French General about whom the French people 
are prepared to make an exGeption is General Giraud. They 
regard him as a fighter and they respect his courageous escape 


| tein. They would consider it naturel, however, that 
General ad should serve under General de Gaulle, the leader 
who never ceased resistance. There 18 no such thing as 
Giraudiam in France. General Georges is included among the French 
Generals who are completely discredited. His presence at 
Algiers is not umierstood by the French people. 


The whole of Vichy, including Pétain, will be swept away 
when the day of liberation comes. 


There is no anti-British feeling in France except among 
French Naval officers and the hangers-on at Vichy. The R.A.F. 
bombardments were fully understood. The French Army was pro- 
British and Admiral Darlan and his Naval followers at Vichy had 
treated it as such. 


Peeling for the United States is friendly since the Frensh 
know that the Americans will assist in the liberation of Prance, 
but the people of France know nothing of the way the Americans 


ore behaving in North Africa, and would be very aggrieved if they 


Por Russie there is considerable admiration and reapect in 
France, and those who most dielike the Soviet régime are saying 
that there must be something in the Soviet form of government 
after all, since they have not only been able to hold the Germans 
but to organise the country in such a way that supplies of war 
material and food are available for the armies. 


The Communists have the best ereentes tae in France and 
they have earned general respect by ir eapacity for their 
resistance to the Germans and their demeanour, of which Captain 
Robert gave me inetances, when examined and tried by the Germans. 


Gen eral/ 


be a suitable successor 

latter’s tradition. Deecuter 

Ltveer"a tradition... uoreover, Viehy be 0 North 
S@ @ertain sympathy which Vichy had felt for 


Captain Robert has been told that he will probably be 
sent to Beirut. He feels, however, that he would be more 
weeful in North Africa, since several of the senior Prench 
temporaries of his and their stars 
ng them exactly what he thought. 
about a fusion of two French 
navies thinks that ral Colline$ has gone the wrong way 
about it by insisting at the outset that the former Free neh 
navy should be under his command. This could not be achieved 
now since the feeling in the lower deck was too strong against 
the Naval officers who had continued to serve Vichy. 
Captain Robert quoted the desertions which had taken place in 
the “Richelieu”. He confirmed from his own experience the 
stories which we heard many months ago that French Naval 
officers and sailors who had been allowed to return from North 
Africa to their homes in Brittany on leave had been received 
coldly in their homes and had been insulted in the streets. 
Some had to wear civilian clothes when going about in 
their own home towns. 


Captain Robert is a type which is rare among Prench Naval 
officers in that I would judge him to have no trace of anti- 
British feeling. In the course of our conversation he 
devel ‘the reasons why French Maval officers as a whole 
aré af ~British - Mers~-el-Kebir, tradition, ete. —~ but he did 
this quite objectively. I should judge that his influence at 
Algierga could only be good from our point of view. 


(8gd.) W.H.B. MOCK 
16th July, 10945. 
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A paper dealing with the general plan of food rationing 
in France was issued on 10th December 1942. The present. note 
is a revised edition of that paper, incorporating any amendments 
and amplifying, in the light of more recent information, the 
data contained in the first paper, Through the continued 
lack of complete official information, however, there may 
still be some gaps and inaccuracies, 
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FOOD RATIONING IN. FRANCE 


FOREWORD 


Under a Law of llth July, 1938, the Minister of agriculture 
was chergeu with the organisation of food supplies for the 
French population in time of war, and a “Service de Ravitaillement 
General en Temps de Guerre" was set up at the Ministry of 
Agriculture, 


Up to the time of the invasion of France no rationing of 
foodstuffs had been introduced, In the zone of operations, 
crops, livestock and machinery for harvegting were destroyed 
and milk production was enormously reduced, To these losses 
were added a poor grain crop in other parts of France and a 
drastic reduction of sugar production duc to the neglect of 
beet fields for several weekeé, 


The chaotic conditions following the fall of France appear 
to have made the introduction of a rationing plan for a time 
impracticable, Rationing wes introduced for a few foodstuffs 
only like sugar, rice and xlimentary pastes but no definite plan 
covering a range of staple foodstuffs was put into operation 
until 23rd September, 1940. 


The winter of 1940/41 was a difficult period. The food 
Situation deteriorated in the carly months of the year. Rations 
were cut and, for a time, there were different scales of bread 
and meat rations in the occupicd and unoccupied zonés. 


The advent of better weather and more settled conditions. 
brought about. an improvement in the food situation and in June 
194i rations were placed on a uniform basis for the whole of 
France, The plan and the scales of rations introduced at that 
date remained substantially unchanged up to the time of the 
Allied occupation of North Africa in December 1942. 


This event had important repercussions on the food situation 
in Metropolitan France where the maintenance of scales of rations 
depended on certain supplics from French African colonies, such 
as wheat, wine, vegetable oils and cocoa beans, | 


The fats ration was immediately affected, It was cut by 
30% to ajl consumers and subsequently reduced to rural consumers 
by a further cut, Reductions were also made in the wine ration 
and the childrens’ chocolate ration, 


The bread ration was maintained for a time by cutting the 
self-suppliers' ratinn and tightening up the control of peasants’ 
wheat deliveries but the position became increasingly difficult 
and here and there the ration was not fully covered. The 
Prefect of each department was given a general authority to 
reduce, if necessary, the ration in his own department. Flour 
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was reserved exclusively for consumption by young children and 
old people. Germany reduced her demands for deliveries of 


grain. 


i = 


The cut in the fats ration was followed in April-1943 by an 
equally drastic reduction in thd meat ration, partly due to 
farmers evading official deliverias, partly to increased German 
demands, The food situation in June was strained. The 
national bread ration was not being granted in many places, 
notably in Brittany, where there was a reduction of nearly 25%. 
There were also reports that the reduced meat ration was not 
being fully covered in rural areas, Agcording to latest — 
official statements, the response to the strenuous campaign 
to induce farmers to deliver up stocks of wheat is proving 
sufficient to enable the country to tide over until the harvest, 
though admittedly on a day-to-day basise 


1. THE DEVELOPMENT OF RALIONING 


AS early as July 1940, the Minister of Agriculture announced 
the imminent introduction of food rationing. Por the moment, 
he reported, there was a sufficiency of stocks of grain, meat, 
fats, oils and wine but the danger of o food shortage could only 
be avoided by a fair distribution system, The only foodstuff 
then rationed was sugar (750 grunmes monthly), but there was 
some local rationing of bread. 


During August, rice «nd olimentury pastes were rationed 
(250 grammes of each monthly). The sugar ration was reduced to 
500 grammes per month. 


Not until 23rd September, 159/;0, was a comprehensive and 
uniform system of rationing intr. duced and this date may be 
regarded as the commencement of permanent rationing in France, 

To the few foodstuffs already rationed were added bread, meat, 
fats, cheese, coffee mixture and whole milk, The Minister of 
Agriculture hended over the control of food supplies and the 
organisation of rationing to the “Secretaire d'Btat au Ravitaille-~ 
ment" - the Pood Minister, 


By a Decree of 23rd October, 1940, consumers were divided 
int» various classes and the bread ration was adjusted to meet 
the needs of, these different classes of consumers, 


The sale of pure coffee was, as from November lst, for- 
bidden, coffee blends only being allowed to be sold. As from 
_ npc 1941, pastrics and biscuits were added to the list 
of rations, 


During January 1941, the food situation deteriorated to a 
markcd extent. This was mainly due to the exhaustion of exist- 
ing stocks and to transport difficulties caused by severe weathe: 
conditions: the situation was particularly difficult in 
unoccupied France which wus called upon to furnish considerable 
Supplics to the Paris region, The trend ration ‘during the month 
was not fully obtainable and was cut for the month of February 
by 50 grammes throughout unoccupied France, For the first time, 
there was thus a differentiation as between the occupied and the 
unoccupied zones. (See Appendix II). 


Continued deterioration in the following months was reflected 
in further cuts in March in bread rations in the unoccupied zone 
and in April in the occupied zone. Both zones also: suffered 
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sharp cuts in meat rations. Heavy workers wore given supple- 
mentary rations of meat in ARE 4 and of fats in May. 


In June 1941, the differentiation between the two zones 
came to an end and rations were fixed on a national basis. (See 
Appendix III). This meant o, restoration of bread rations in 
the unoccupied zone to the level of those ruling in the occupied 
ZONE « The fats ration was Slightly increased by an extra ration 

. of oil. the improvement in rations was officially reported to 

be due to the cfforts ot the National Whcat Office, the co- 
operation of the peasants and to better transport facilities. 


About this time a system of differentiation in rats. ag 
vetween urban and rural consumers wés Lrercevsoad Lor vas 
ostensible reason that country consumers were in a téetta- sosle 
tion te rrovice themselves with unrationec fovds Ghin comtumners 
in towns. 4 In fact, it Was © tacit acmission that eush consumers 
could also obtain extra supplics of rationed foods, particularly 
meat and dairy produce, In May, a larger retion of meat was 
given in the larger towns and in July there was a larger ration 
to all urban consumers. 7 


Between June 1941 and November 1942, only minor changes 
occurred in the scalc of rations. (Scg Appene@ix V). In 
December 1942, es a result of the Allied Occvpation of North 
africa, the fnts an bhian was reduced from 100 to 70 grammes weekly 
for normal consum.rs with corresponding cuts for other clnassss. 
In February 1944, the normal consumer's retion in rural districts 
was cut still further to 52 grammes weekly. There wae nm slight 
reduction in the wine rxtion in January 1943. The infants’ 
Chocolats ration was discontinued and rations to cider children, 
adolescents and old people was only inde possible by reducing 
the cocoa content of the chocolsite, /, cocoa powder ration which 
had been given to #11 Consumers as on alternative to the coffee 
mixture ration was reserved for children and old people. 


As sugar could be no longer sent to North i.frica, the 
supplics thus released made it possible to distribute an extra 


sugar ration of 60 grammes weekly to chil dren and young people, 
E> UO: eke 


In April 1943, came a2 drastic cut in the meat ration to 
120 grammes for all normal consumers with corresponding cuts 
for other classcés. This cut was, in fact, a “paper” cut only, 
as for a considerable time the previous ration of 180 grammes 
(rural) and 250 granmes (urben)-hnd not been fully honoured, 
Sweets were rationed in this inonth to children and old people. 
(See Appendix VII). 


In May, difficulties began to be experienced in meeting the 
bread rations and prefects were given powers to reduce tie ration 
if supplies were insufficicnt. From verious parts of France 
came reports of cuts, In’ Brittany, in particular, seversl coupons 
of the May and June cards could not be honoured, Flour was 


reserved for young children and old people. Grain producers 
had their bread ration cut by 305. 


AS some compensation, oa supplementary ration of 250 gramme s 


of suger for jam mnking. was given for each of the months of 
May, June and July. 


Details of changcs in rations of bread, meat and fats are 
set out in Appendix IX. 
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2. THB RATIONING SYSTEM 


The salient characteristics of the French rationing system 
are that it does not, as do most countries, work, in principle, 
at least, with separate cards for separate commodities, The 
foundation of the system is the “feuille de coupons semestrielle" 
(the six-monthly sheet), consisting of a series of numbered 
coupons which is repeated for each month of the six for which the 
sheet is valid, Bach coupon, in theory, ensures a full alloca- 
tion of a commodity for the calendar month which is specified on 
it. : 


The authorities, therefore, should only neéd to announce what 
actual comnoditices are denoted by the scries numbers for the 
calendar month and what amount of each commodity has been allotted 
to the consumer in it. Thus the consumer should be relieved of 
the necessity of using a maltiplicity of cards and of any doubt 
when « ration period begins and cnds, 


Nevertheless, the impossibility of keeping within the frame- 
work of this simple system has had the effect of changing it into 
something actually very complicated, The main reasons for the 
complication are these:= 


(1) ‘There are certain commodities which it is hardly 
possible to ration on such a simple basis as that 
of merely providing the consumer with one coupon 
per commodity for the calendar months © 


(2). Whereas the six-monthly sheet only alows for so 
many commodities to be rationed as there are serics- 
numbers provided, the nuthorities may wish to put 
more on the rations. 


{1) An adaptation of the scheme to fit commodities which are 
perishable and the Consumption of which in restaurants it was 
thought desirable to control - breud, meat, fats and cheese- 
accompanied the very introduction of national rationing. For thes 
commodities the relevant monthly coupon on the six-monthly sheet 
is not used directly for the monthly purchase, but is exchanged 
against a "Feuille de tickets" (ration-card) for the month for — 
the commodity in guestion,. The coupons of this monthly card 
(which are actually called "tickets") permit the purchase of 
various fractions of the monthly ration, Indeed the "tickets" 
denoting very small quantitics are intended primarily for use 
in restaurants, 


When fe authorities decided - in January 1941 — to use the 
calendar’ month as the time-unit of the system, it became necessary 
to envisage three types of monthly card, for "long" months (of 

31 days), for "short" months (of 30 days), and for February. 
Nevertheless a scheme of monthly cards with "tickets" all numbered 
would only be efficient if the authorities could agsume that. the — 
ration would stay at the same level throughout the ydar and all 
over the country, Otherwise it would be necessary to devise new . 
arrangements of the "tickets" on the cards for every change, even 
if it were merely local, The authorities knew that they could 
make no such assumption of ration stability. 


éZccordingly — again in January 1941 = they instituted the 
system of "tickets-lettrés" ("tickets" with letters of the 
alphabet on them), which they substituted either completely or 
partially for the numbered "tickets" ("tickets-chiffrés") of the 
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monthly cards. 'o these "tickets-lettrés" they can give any 
value they wish (or no value at all) not only from month to 
month but even from place to place, so that a great measure of 
flexibility is obtained, 


In fact the "ticket-lettré" extends to the monthly card the 
principle of the-numbered coupon on the six-monthly sheet. AS 
the authorities announce the value.of the coupons which entitle 
the. consumer to direct monthly purchase and are not committec to 
this value for the coupon for more than. a month, so they can each 
month vary the value of any "ticket-lettré" on the monthly ¢erd, 
thus changing the value of the whole card, without being committed 
to this value for more than the month. Indeed the method or 
"tickets-lettrés" changing in value with the months can obviously 
be used to remove the difficulty for different types of card “or 
months of different lengths, and has to some extent (though nov 
completely) been so useds 


(2) the possibility of more commodities being put on the 
ration than the series numbers of the six-monthly sheet pernit 
has been met by the creation of monthly card for "donreés diverses" 
(various foodstuffs), which is obtained, like other such monthly 
cards in exchange for the appropriate series number for taco month 
on the six-monthly shect, the “denreés diverscs" card contains 
tickets (numbered and lettered) for fats and cheese and lettered 
tickets which can be used for the purchase of any foods 4s 
announced, 


The practical application of the rationing system is explained 
in the following paragraphs:= < 


Consumers are issucd with ea “Carte Individuelle d'alimentation" 
which, if desired, may also be used as evidence of identity by 


affixing a duly certifica photograph in a space provided for that 
PUrPOSCe 


This card bears the nsme of the issuing Department and Commune, 
the full name, address, occupntion, sex, age, date and plece of 
birth of the holder, the seal of the Town Hall which issucs the 
card, date of issue and signature of issuing official. 


On application to the Town Hall on the appropriate date the 
owner of the "Carte Individuclle" is given a "Feuille Semcestrielle 
de Coupons", a leaflet, valid for a period of six months, consist- 
ing of a set of coupons numbered 1 to 10 for each month for which 
the "Feuille" is valida An extra coupon O was added when chocolate 
was rationed. an additional “coupon d'exchange" is provided for | 
presentation at the end of the period in order to obtain & new 
"Feuille", bay 


Each of the sonnone represents a rationed commodity. Most 
of them are for foodstuffs distributed on a monthly basis and are 
used directly for purchuses, The amount of the rations and the 
appropriate coupons to be used are announced. in advance in the 
press, The coupons for bread, meat, milk, and various feocstutrs, 
however, must be exchanged for "Feuilles de Tickets". “Ticket” is, 
in effect, another word for coupon and the term is usec only for the 
purpose of distinguishing the two kinds of coupons. 


The numbered coupons ao not invariably represent the same 
commoditye Alterations have been made from time t» time to adjust 
changes in rations, The following examples are given:- 
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‘Feuille de "Foullle de 


Goupon <i Coupon — Fguine ae Coupon ana 
No. Coupons Noe Coupons Wo, Coupons 
a Scpt. 1940 ee gully 1942 ee June 193 
L Bread L Blank O Chocolate 
2 Sugar 2 Sugar L Plank 
3 Coffee mixture 4 Coi'fce mixture 2 Sugar 
d Alimentary pastes ly. Alimentary pastes 4 Coftes rixture 

and rice 
5 Rice 5 Rice oe Flour 
6 Cheese, ’ 6 Bread 5 Wine 
7 Fats 7 Moat 6 Bread 
8 Meat 3 Various food- 7 Meat 
stuffs 
9 Soan 9 Soap 8 Various food-= 
7 stuffs 

LO Mill LO Milk 9 50ap 

LO Milk 


; 
” Cheese and fats were subsequently included in tne 
various foodstuffs "Feuille" 


'Peuilles de Tickets" consist of sheets of tickets on which 
are printed either « large figure or large letters of the | 
alphabet. the “figured tickets" beor a figure indicating the 
pried Ai in grammes for which they are valid. The “lettered 
tickets" sre employed becnusc, at the time they aré printed, it has 
not been daccidee whet the precise quantity of the ration is going 
to be, Where eiffcorent rations ere given for differcnt categorics 
of consumers, the category is printed in small type. The bread 
tickets elso bear a small Ll or 2 according to whcther they are 
valid for the first or second part of the month. (See pera. 5). 


f£. lcttere’d ticket of the various foodstuffs card is now used 
for the purchases of alimentary pastes, A lettered coupon of the 
same card is AFSC scd for the purchnse of the supplementary meat 
ration for acolescents. the lettercd tickets of this card are, 
in fact, invaric bly used by the authorities where no other ticket 
Or coupon is available, they arc frequently us.d for the local 
rationing of foodstuffs not in the regular ration list (see para. 9) 


Betore January 1943, there wes no obligation for the consumer 
to rovister with any perticular retailer, cxcept in certain 
instances of local rationing, notably of frog and tinned fruit 
and vogetebles (see parngrcph 9). 


In Janunry 1943, however, =: system of compulsory registration, 
for all food naticnally and locally rationcd, of consumers with 
retailers and of retailers with wholesalers was introducec by way . 
of experiment in many of the big towns, The intention was to 
Simplify cistribution, avoid waste snd suppress queucs, Apparently, 
the cxperiment proveé successful, as ‘the system was extonded on 4 
com. ulsory basis to the. Whole of France from lst June 19,3. (See 
para. 1%). : 


je CONSUMER CL/.SSES 


By a Decree of 23rd October, 1940, consumers were civided 
into various categories according to their needs, Other 
categoriés wure subseguently adced, The following are the cxist- 
ing- classes;:- 


Category / 
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Category EB (Enfant), children under 3 years of age. 
Category Jel (Jeune), children from 3 to 6, 
Category J.2, children from 6 to 13, 
Category Je3, Adolescents from 13 to 2l, 


Gategory A (Adults), consumers from 21 to 70, not classed 
, a8 heavy workers, 


Category T (Travailleur), consumers of both sexes between 
21 and 70 performing hetvy physical labour, 


Category C (Cultivateur), consumers of both sexes over 21 
employed in agriculture, cither as working farmers or 
farm labourers, 


Category V (Vieux), consumers over 70 not included in 
category "Cc", 


A new class of heavy workers was subsequently created called 
"“Travailleurs de Force” divided into two categories 1 and 2, 


Heavy workers of these categories receive the following 
supplementary rations of meat and fats, 


» Category l. 450 grammes of mcat monthlye 
300 " " fats 

Category 2s 900 grammes of meat monthly. 
600 kes " fats 


as well os extra rations of wineée 


Two extra classes herve been added more recently, miners in 
November 1942 and engine drivers in January 1943. They get extra 
rations of brend and ment, as shown in the tables (see Appendix 
VII). “incrs also get two potato cards and a ration of l kilo- 
gram of jam monthly, while engine drivers get an extra ration of 
250 grammes of alimentary pastes weckly. 


The following acditionnl information has been published in 
regard to class "I" workers:~ Only workers and artisans belonging 
to the professivns enumreted in “Journal Officiel"” of 13th 
December, 1940, are entitled to a "JT" card. But that alone is 
not sufficient. The work performed must entail the expense of a 
great deal of muscular energy. 


In addition, certain consumers are classed in category "T" 
for special rensons, such as the following:- Mothers of at least 
three children under 13 yerurs of age, consumers having the use of 
only one armor one leg, blind persons, tubercular patients and 
sick persons requiring extre nourishment on a medical certificate, 
liberated prisoners of war and pupils in certain secondary and 
high schools, termed “grandes écoles", 


In order to obtain the special supplementary "tickets" for 
"Travailleurs de Force", employers must submit lists to the 
"Inspection divisionaire Qu travail", in duplicate and by the 
time specified, of such employees whom they consider should be 
put in one or other of the two categorics, 


4. SPECIAL / 
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Larve Pamilies. Special rations sare granted to large 
families with at least five children, The heed of the family 
is issucd with a "Carte de famille nombreuse”™ and must register 
with a specially assigned retailer. For a family of five or six 
children one extra "various foods" card (without the fats tickets) 
and one extra potato card is given. For seven children two extra 
cards are given and for eight children three cxtra curds, the 
head: of the femily also receives a "I" card for bread, . 


Expectant and Nursing Mothcrs, In addition to recciving a 
"7.3" card entitling the holder to 1: rger rations of bread and 
meat, expectant mothers recéive 35 litres of whvle milk weekly 
when pregnancy is certified anc oadditionnl rations of. sugar, meat, 
feats, cheese and alimentary pastes from the fourth month of 
pregnancy. Prior to the recent cuts in meat and fats to all 
consum.rs, these extra rations were (grammes weekly) meat 180; 
fats 50; cheese 25; engar 125; alimentary pastes 60. Nursing 
mothers reccive the same rations for the duration of the nursing 
period. No information is aveilable as to whether any change 
has been mace since the cuts in the meat and Pats rations. 


Harvest Workers. Vincynrd workers receive suppleomontary 
rations during the harvest period in the Depurtments of Gard, 
Herault, aude and Pyrenecs = Orientales, as follows:- 


100 grammes of bread per day and 90 grammes of meat and 
300 eraummes of alimentary pastes per week. AS regards workers 
in other winceproducing departments, the local nuthorities have 
certé.in Ciscretionary powers. Wine harvesters are also allowed 
ccrtcain quantities of wine for their own consumption. 


Grain hervesters are cutomatically included in Class "Cc" 
consumcrs (see para. 3) and receive cxtra rations of bread. 


Blood Donors are given supplementary rations of meat (450 
grammes) «nd fcts (300 Sidon per month, (There are reported 
to be very few blood donors in France), : 


Repatriated Prisoners receive a "T" card for bread for one 
year, and a supplementary meat ration of 90 grammes weekly for 
six months, after thcir release. 


Exemination Candidates, From lst May to 15th July 1943, 
candidates for certain school examinations were granted supple- 
mentary ratione of 90 grammes 2f brepd daily and 100 grammes of 
fats monthly, 


luberculosis Patients. “vubercular patients treated in their 
homes reccive the following supplementary retions:= 


Half litre milk dally 
45 grammes meat doily 
15 granmcs fats daily 
1 kilogram alimentary pastcs monthly 
500 grammes sugar monthly 
10 kilograms potatoes monthly 


5. ‘Hl BREAD "CARD" 


The first "feuville de tickets" for bread wos issuéd on 
23rd September 1940. It consisted of the following tickots 


for / 
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for the purchase of bread, flour or other cereal products for a 
period of 28 days:-= 


{il - 


17 of 350 grammes 5,950 grammes 
a2." eo . 2,200 _ 
33 tt 50 t zi 6 50 tt 


9,800 grammes 
a 


~. 


ae 


or 550 grammes daily per head to all classes of the population. 
fhe smaller quantity coupons were intended for purchases in 
restaurants, 


A 100 grammes coupon was also valid for thé purchase of 
80 gramnes of flour or other cereal products, 


In the next period, commencing 22nd October 1940, consumers 
were Civided into categorics and the rations adjusted to the 
different: consumer classes. oe ae 

the difficult supply position busine the winter ot 1940/41 
raised doubts in the minds of the authorities as to whether the 
bread ration could be maintained and the January 1941 "“feuille" 
contained lettered tickets indicating no quantitics, thus enablitig - 
the authorities to modify the ration.at short notice. In this 
month biscuits and pastrics were added to the alternative rations 
to bread, which were as follows:- “ Pee 


LOO grammes of alimentary pastes 

80 - " flour or cereal products 

80 " " biscuits or pastries contain- 
ing 75% flour 


for a lOO grammes bread ticket. 


A cut in the ration was made in rebruary 1941 but for the 
unoccupied zone only, the value of the lettered tickets being 
reduced, A further cut took place in March in the unoccupied 
zone and in April in the occupied Zone, ) 


Rations in June 1941 were edjusted on a uniform basis for 
the whole of France, which meant an increese in the unoccupied 
ZONC e ne 


The rations as at that date have been maintained up to the 
present time, but the alternative quantities of flour &c., obtained 
for a 100 grammes bread ticket have becn reduced as follows:= 


75 grammes of flour or cereal products 
2000” " biscuits or dict bread 
100 "0" gingerbread 


Flour is now ex¢lusively reserved for young children and old 
people, while otserererg. pages are separately rationed. 


™ 
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ihe composition of the present bread “card” for a 350-days 
month is as follows:= 


Normal Consumer (A) Heavy Worker (T) 


£r« gre 

2 tickets, 200 gr. each LOO ly tickets, 200 gr. cach 2,800 
30 i a " 34;,000 18 " LOD | oo ethics OOO 
& I 50 TD " LOO ‘ 6 11 50 1! iT 300 
10 We. 25 1 i! 250 3 25 1! 1 200 

ly lcttered tickets "A" | 18 lettered tickets "7" 
valid for 300 pr. ce.ch 4,200 _ valid for 300 gr, cach 5 9400 _ 
8,250 10, 500 

wenatchee SE | So ee 
= 2 /*- Er. daily. = 4550 Te daily. 


The. "card" is dividag into two parts { tiokets boing merked 
1 ond 2 respectively), ‘Me first half of the "cenord" is for pur- 
Chases in the first half of the month and the szcond nalf of the 
"card" for purchases in the second half of the month. This is 
to prevent the breod ration being used up too early in the month, 


6, THE MBAT "CARD" 


On 23rd Septenber 1940, the weekly meat retion was 360 grammes 
(2 er each for 60 grammes for a four-wecks period) for all 4 
classes of the populnution. In April 1941, the normal consumer's 
oe pe was reduced to 250 grammes in the unoccupice zone and 
400 grammes in the occupied zone. In May 1941 it was adjusted 
to 250 grammes for the whole of France, supplemented by 50 grammes 
in the lurgso towns, In December 1941, there was 2 sharp cut to 
150 gremnes for urban consumers ond 125 grammes for rural con- 
sumers and it was lsft to prefects to increase the rations in 
their cepartments if sufficient supplies were available. In 
April 1942, the basic ration was adjusted to 250 graimcs for urban 
CO: ii! MVNncTs ind 130 Br amMmMe for rural COMMUNC Ss 


Although the ration is a weekly ration, the "fcuille de 
tickcts" is on & monthly basis. the total ration for July 1941 
for urban communes was 1,110 gremmes (250 grammes weekly), and the 
"Peuille". consisted of:- 


540 gremmes 
360 if ; | 
210 m ) | 


- 1,110 grammes 


6 tickets for 90 grsmmes 
6 et: it 60 ! 
7 7 1! 30 1 


io 


and 2 lettered tickcts. 


as 


The "fevuille”" for rural consumers consisted of:- 


6 tickets for 60 grammes = 360 grammes 
/ 1! t! 40 tf = _ 210 tt 


er ae te ———e —- 


310 gramme s 


and 6 lettered tickets. 


The urban lettered tickcts were stnted to hnve no value, 
but the real tickets were velued at 90 grammes ench, some or 


all / 
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e“lly 
all of which could be used if sufficient supplies were available 
to meet them. 


When the ration was cut in December 1941 to 180 grammes for 
urban consumers, only 2 of the 90 grammes tickets could be used, 
reducing the total monthly ration to 750 grammes, but one of the 
lettered tickets could te omploycd for a‘value of 70 grammes at 
any time if prefccts found that the necessary supplies were 
available, 


A fragmentary reconstructcd “feuille" for July 1942, when the 
ration was at the nestored level of 250 grammes weekly has the 
following tickets marked U (Urban) and consists of the same 
scrics of tickets as for the corresponding month a year earlier, 
ViZ:- 


6 tickets for 90 gremmes 540 grammes 
6 " " 60 + 360 ! 
7 " " 39 " 210 " 


i » 110 grammes 


and 2 lettered tickets, 
A complete urban "feuilie" for November 1942 has: ~ 
4 tickets for 90 grammes 360 grammes 


li it TD 60 iT ; 2h0 " 
6 TY " 30 1" ; 180 i 


780 grammes 


— 


————eEeEeEeEeEEeEeEeE>EEEE™ 


or 150 grammes weekly, and there are seven tickets lettered 

BDA, DB, &., and four tickets lettered UW, UX, UY and UZ which 
were presumably intended to make up the quantity to 250 grammes, 
if supplics were available, 


| The urban "feuville" for March 1943 has an additional 60 grammes 
ticket but one 30 grammes tickct less, giving a total of 810 grammes 
for the month or 180 grammes weckly. there are the same series 
of lettered tickets, 

if ) 

Information is not yet available regarding the composition 

of the "fouille’ for April 1943 when the meat ration was cut to 
120 granmcs weekly for.both urban and rural consumers, 


7. HE VARIOUS FooDS ("Denrecs Diverses") "CARD" 


| the “feuille de denrees diverses” contains tickets for the 
purchase of vegetable oils and fats, butter, margarine, lard, 
dripping and checse, It also contains lettered coupons which 
may be used, as announced, for the purchase of other foods, which 
mekes it very seeneerere 


(a) Fats 


The first."feuille", issued in Se tember 1940: and valid for 
four weeks, contained the following tic ets for fats:- 


9 tickets for 25 gramme 6 = 225 grammes 
8 + 1! 10 - 80 


~§@: rT T) 5 T ee 95 = rT 
“400 gramme 6 


or 100 grammes weekly. 


Pike 
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The 25 grammes tickets were exchangeable for all fats, but 
with 10 grammes and 5 grammes tickets, oil only could be purchased. 


In June 1941 when the fats ration was 530 grammes for the 
month the "feuille” contained the following tickets for fats:- 
5 tickets for 50 grammes 250 grammes 
hi tt 25 ! P 
nnd 1 lettered ticket 

for 100 grammes 
16 tickets for 5 grammes 


ae 
80 it 


ee 


530 ernmme s 


a. 


tel 


Prefects had to determine what kinds of fat were purchaseable 


against the tickcts but in any case 100 grammes of oi1 had to be 
taken. 


in theroccupicd zone the. general rule was for consumers to 
obtxin their fats ration mainly in the form of animal fats, whereas 
in the unoccupied zone, about 50% of the ration was taken in the 
form of cdible oil.. In October 1942, the fats ration was pur- 
chascable as follows (grammes. per month):- 


Occupicd Unoccupied 
GONG — Zone 
Rdible oil L100 225 
Butter 275 ‘i 
Other fats 77> 225 
450 150 


eo EO. ee eee 


rrom October 1941 to November 1942 inclusive, the fats ration 
remained at approximately 100 grammes weekly. The monthly ration 
was 430 grammes for 30 day months, 450 grammes for 31 day months 
and 400 grammes for February. 


The following was the composition of the fats portion of the 
“denrecs diverses" card for November 1942:- 


_ 150 gramnes 


4 tickets for 50 grammes s 
in '" Nn 965. " = 100 " 
5 " " LO beh oat 50 1 
10 i! 1 5 " ES ~ 50 1! 
350 grammes 
5 " GA, Gh, GC, GD and GE 
1 " GH circled, | 


The lettered tickets could be given any value to make up the 
deficit of 80 grammes, 


the composition of the fats ration is determined by the 
diffcrent regional or depertmental prefects. The ration for 
June 1943 in the Paris regions is 300 grames of butter, The 
supplements for heavy workers sre:=— Cat. 1, 200 grammes of 
mergarine and 100 grammes of butter; Cat. 2, 400 grammes of 
margarine and 200 grammes of butter, 


(bd) / 
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The following tickets for cheese were on the November 1942 
card:- © | | 
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(bd) Cheese 


10 tickets for 20 grammes = 200 gremmes 
2 . J WA and Ie 
The rtion is still approximately 50 grammes-weekly: the 
lettered tickets are sometincs used for the purchase of sour-milk 
ChEe sc, 


(c) ° Various Foods 


The pemeainder of. the Noveniber card contiined 26 lettered 
tickets of a “"D" series, DA to DZ. 


the tigket.1%Z 1s used for the purchase of the alimentary 
pastes rition, the tickets DG, DH, DI and DJ for the supplementary 
meat pation for adolescents, while the other tickets mny be used 
ror a nuitiplicity of locnlly rationed foods (sec paragraph 9). 


Yo complete “fecuille" is availeble to show how it wes amended 
to f1t the reduction in the fats ration made in December 1942. 


on RATIONING OF FOLs.LOUS 


Since September 1941 potetoes hive bcon subject to « plen of 
locnl distribution, but the~scheme is aprlicd only to urbon srense 
In exchenge for Couron No. @ of the “Pouille Semestrieclle" (sec 
prregraph ~2) Consumers reccive pots: a card, « shect of numbered 
tickcts, which is svailable for 6 mor thse Announcements or 
Aistribution are made through the local press. 


In order to be able to lay in a stock of potatocs for the 
wintcor months end to relieve the work of transport and distribu- 
tion, Consumers, since Beptewber Love, have been given facilitics 
for draviny their supplics in 1 bulk. they can purchase direct 
from © grovcer 50 kilogrammes of potatoes by surrendering their 
potato CLYie 7 


The procedure for obtaining these bulk supplies is as 
follows, The consumer centers into a contract with a growcr 
onan authorised forn, When the contract form is properly com- 
pleted he takes it, with his potato curd, to the municipal 
authoritics of his district where it is stomped » one: a note made 
on tice potsto cerd, He then rixes with the ‘contracting grower 
a date tor dcliver, and applics to the authoritics of the grower's 
disvrict, where the contract is again stamped and an ondorsement 
made indicatins the date of delivery end the method of transport 
(rail cr lorry). The authoritics srrenge with the grower for the 
délivory of .the potatoes. arrangements sre slso made for the bulk 
transport for a number of consumers to. an indicntcd delivery place. 


The present potato card covers the pericd Merch to August 
1943. ‘he first portion of the card contained 15 coupons 
numbered 1 to 15 valid up to’the end of Maye these could be 
exchanged for a permit for the tran sport of 25 kilograms of 
potatoes, he second part: of the card contains coupons 16 to 30 
entitling the holder te distrieutions rade in June, duly and 
Auguste | 
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9, LOCAL RATIONING 


.produce, They can, for instance, make a2 specicl dietribution of 


rationed food, Prefects of deficiency regions sre in a Less 


‘are individual cards but all the cards of the sane family or 


ne 


~~ 


fA comprehensive system of local rationing is in operation 
throughout France, Not only is a wide range of unrationed food 
distributed under departmental or regional prefects' isccrees but 
basic rations are fregqucontly decreased or increzsed according to 
the local supply situation, The composition of the fats ration 
is also determined by the local authoritics, 


French towns nre classed in one of three entezories:-(1) those 
which receive basic rations only, (2) those which receive supple} 
mentary rations fixed by regional or departmental prefects and 
(3) those which receive supplementary rations fixcd by the Food 
Minister, The last category includes the larger towns where the 
food supply is perticulsrly difficult. 


Food production in the different Departments varics widely 
both as voy nrds the kine of food and the ousnntitics produced. 
some have surpluses to their requirements of rationed foods, 
others shortagos, and transport facilities from surplus to 
deficicney nrous present problems, Surplus regions are required 
to deliver up agricultural produce in excess of their requiroments 
for the bencfit of deficienty regions, but there is slvays diffi- 
culty in inducing farmers to deliver their full quotas. Morcover, 
prefccts are also reluctant to give up their surpluscs and, in 
fact, are given certain discretionary powers in regard to surplus 


unrationed food to compensate for a shortage of . particuler 


happy position and have to look to the central authority for 
ASSISTANCE, 


the cistribution of unrationed foods.is sometimes carried out 
by means of control cards. there is, for instance, in the Lyons 
region & Control card for the purechnse of fruit and fresh 
vsgctables, Owing to the irregularity and paucity of supplies, 
it is impossible to fix s ration in advance ond the object of the 
control card is to assure a fair distribution among consumers and 
prevent repeated purchases by the same person on the same day. 


The control carc is divided int two parts, one for fruit 
and one for vegetables, Hach part contsins numbered or lettered 
COUNDONSe. The numbered cnupons: bear the purchasing date, the 
lettered coupons «re for use on astes to be indicated by special 
announcemonts, 


the ccord must bear the stamp of the "mairie" and the number 
of the consumer's "Carte d' Alimentation", Cengumers must, theme 
selves, insert on the card their namcs and addresses, the cards 


houschold may be presented together, They can be utilised for 
all fruit: and vegetables normally sold by retailers with the 
exception of potetocs, the sale of which-is controllc: separately, 
and small vegetables used as condiments, such as cress, garlic, 
shallots, parsley, radishes etc, which can be purchased. without 

a Carc, 


When a purchnse is medc, the coupon of the cnrd bearing the 
date of purchise must be pierced by an instrument of some kind 
(punch, nail etc.), Consumers occupicd during the day may leave 
their card and marketing baskets with their regular retailer, 
such customers must present a curtificate signed by their employer 
and attested by the police, 
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. In the case of collective purchnses for boarding houses, etc., 
with a fixed clientele, the individual cards must be given to the 
proprictor, the same rule applies to the staffs of restaurants. 


the following annougcemen t in the local press refers to the 
use of this card:- "From 22nd to 25th February the following 
tickets may be used by purchdsers;:- 


Noe 20,cauliflowers, 500 grammes; Noj 21, spinach, 1 kilogram; 
tickct "K", swedes, artichokes, 3 kilograms; No. 28, fruits, 
400 grammes; tickets 17, 18 and 19 and lettercd tickets G, - 
J, and I lapse after 22nd February 1943." 


Where there ere no special control cards, the lettered 
tickets of the “denrevs diverses" card (see paragraph 7) are 
utiliscd for the jurpose of local rationing, Regional or deperte 
mental brefects are authorised to announce in the press how these 
tickets may be used, é£N announcement in reference to the Paris 
region 15 a typical example: 


"The “fPeuille de denrees diverses" for april may be utilised 
in the following manner: 


DA, Db, DC, DD and Das 250 grammes of pulses, 

Da, Dn, DI, DJs supplementary retion of meat for J3 consumers, 
[0 gramme se 

DG, Dit; imported (from Portugn1) ment products for consumers Jl, 
J2, and V (DG, 60 grammes, DH, 50 gremmnes) 


Dl; 250 gramics of prunes for consumers Jl, J2 and V. 

DL; 1:5 grammes of sweets for consumers i, Jl, J2 and V. 

Di 5 ao grammes of cndives for consumers J3-and V. 

DO; coze for consumrs J, J2 and J3;\ 1 egg for other consumers, 
DP; kilogram of cculiflowers, | 


DS; kilogram of csuliflowers., 

DI; 50 grammes of tonunto concentrate. 

DV; 500 grammes or jom ror consumers Jl, J2 and J33; 250 grammes 
: for other consumers, 

DY; 250 grammes of climcntary pastes (supplementary ration) 

DZ; 250 grammes of aliientary pastes Fe pe ration) 

FA, Mo, FC, and FD valid for skimmed milk cheese," 


2 
he 
DQ; Ll kilogram of preeorved pens, 
J 
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10. RALIONS FOR GUuRMANS 


ee ee 


: special ration cards vilid for a period of a quarter of the 
year, are issucd to Germen netionals Living in #Brance and to 
members of the German army of occupstion, No details of the 
quantities rationed are aveaileble but it: is known that rations 
of meat, fats «nd checse are larger then those distributed to 


French consumers. the cards for the military are for use in 
restourants,. Nine types of cards are stated to be issued. For 


the first guerter of 1943, cards were yellow with green printing: 
those ror the seconc quarter were printed in dark grey, on a 
light grey background. 


Retailers and restaurants are forbidden to secept coupons of 
these cards from their French customers unless they can prove that 
they are persons in the employ of German nitionals. The exchange 
or the German cards for French ones is prohibited, 


ll. GERMAN SOLDIER'S LHUAVE CARD 


Ration cards nre issucd to members of the German armed 
occupation forces for obtnining rations while they are on leave 


an: f 


so 
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authority, the date of issue and u large figure denotiny the 
number of days’ leave. une rations, according to specimen cards 
issued in ]Qe2, were mM .a genercus scale, as follows, in grammes 
per day:- sg! pees ‘LOO; MeQt, 205 LOUG, 4.0; Cheese, LD. It 

1s not known whesner tnere nas osen any reduc ti: n following the 
recent cuts in Frenc wh civilian rations, 


in France, Cerds bear the stamp, 0f the military issuin; 
Le 


The ecards, which contain coupons for.small quantities, are 
mainly for use in restaurants but the coupons my be accepted by 
retailers. 


12. URVELLERS' _"vICKEI'S" 


Lickets, called "Yieckets s:;éciaux your Isolés" are issued 
for the usc f: travellers, includi nz workcrs on leave from 
Germany e they are: in shects similar to the German travelling 
"stames" and cre intended for use in restaurants. Bach ticket 
is for a pe ration and the total quantity of the rations 
corresron’s approximately to that of a heavy worker, as follows:- 


Bread |  @aily 350 gra MIME Sy weekly 24.450. gramme g 
Meat NJ " 40 " 210 

Fat S tt : 8 +B t! 70 1 
Chee Se hi 1? 1 45 Th 
Pulses : eS af tiara ith ” 350 2 
Alimentary 7 : 

paste Ss. i 50 ! tT! 350 tt 

Potatoes ae 250 " tt 1,750 vt 
Sugar ‘ . " i. 
Coffee - T 5 T T 35 T 
Wine " 0.2 litres " 1.4 litres 


Le SUPPLINS ots VO RBs IL IRS « REGISTRATI TION 


Retailers “are grouped into-separate Syndicates sccording to 
their perticular trade, attached to each Syndicate is a Purchasing 
Board which denls with the sisi and distribution of rationed 
foods. 


the Board operates in the following manner:=--. Buyers are 
nominated in every department; _one -Puyer purchases meat, one 
butter, cne eggs, one pork butcher's meat etc. * They buy ‘direct 
from. the producer, They then make out a receipt for the goods 
bought in triplicate: one copy is for the producer, one for the 
Board, and one for the buyer, his receipt is: used as a voucher 
by the procucer and enables him ‘to get the value of his goods from 
one of the ‘emeat oan wy: banks, which have” beer SPOOL RSET set Upe 


he goods purchesed are stored by the buyer.for approximately 
one wéek and then transported to the Purshesing Board Centre, which 
is generally ‘at:the "Préfecture", The goods are then distributed 
‘by the Board, to the various wholesalors, nccording to the ‘number — 
of customers registered by yeaa retailers whom they Supplye 


The wholesalers inform ‘the various rotbilers who collect the 
goods... The retailers have td senc, at the end of every month 
(for the bakers twice a month) the corresyonding food tickets to 
the Purchasing Board. he purchase end sale prices are fixed 
officially. | 


- There are especial regulations regarding bread and flour. 
Twice monthly (between lst and 5th and between 15th and 20th of 


the / 
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the month) bakers must deliver to the Flour Distribution deparf® 
ment the "tickets" surrendered. by their customers in exchange for 
bread, flour,. biscuits etc, during the preceding fortnight. The se 
tickets must be delivered in lots equivalent to an amount of 

1,300 kilograms of bread, smaller quantities must be in lots 
each equivalent to 130 kilograms, mach Lot must be put in a 
separate envelope which must bear the name, address and signature 
of the sender and the pcriod to which the lot refcrs,. 


/. reform of cardinal importance his recently been introduced 
throughout the country efter previous trial in certain large 

towns. AS from June lst, each consumer must register with a 
particular retailer of his own choice, and the shopkeeper must 
display his registration list, Retailers, in turn, have to 
register with wholesalers, By this means, it is hoped that 

food distribution will be simplified, that queues will be 
Suppresscd and food. no longcr wasted, Registration applies to the 
following:~ butter, cheese, edible oil, coffec mixture, chocolate, 
winc, mcat, pork butchery, cggs, jam, alimentary pastes, potatocs, 
fruit, vouetables and fish, 


14. RESTAURANT R SGULATIONS 


In order to curb rising prices and prevent expensive 
' restaurants profiting from black market operations in their 
purchascs of food, restaurant owners have been ssverely restricted 
in their choice: of foods. Restaurants are classified A to D, | 
and prices of meals must not exceed:= 


50 francs in Clase A Restaurants 
be. A 1? i B 1! 

2) 
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wupplements to these prices are permitted only in the case 
or special dishes like caviar, lobster, oysters, fresh salmon 
etc., but total Supplements must not exceed 20 per cent of the 
prescribed maximum pricesce 


the catcgory of the restaurant must be displayed in a 
prominent place, the menus, which must be "able dad'Hdte" only, 
must be conspicuously posted, so that consumers may sce precisely 
what they are allowed to take, Butchers’! meat is not allowed 
to be served on four days of the week, of which three must be 
consecutive. On two of the “meatless” days, sausage can be 
served; it can also be served on a third day not necessarily 
coinciding with a meatless day The Paris rule is to serve 
butchers’ meat on Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays and sausage 
also on Sundays, 


Bread may be served in restaurants only on request and in 
portions not exceeding 50 srammes. Not more than a 5 grammes 
fats coupon can be demanded from clients for any meal, 


Restrictions are also placed on the sale of drinks in 
restaurants and cafes, One-third of a litre of beer (about 
half a pint) or one half litre of cider (about three quarters of 
a pint) only may be served with each meal. Wine (one-fifth of a 
litre or about one-third of a pint) may be served on specified 
days instead of beer, ° : 


hiost of the Paris restaurants de luxe, including the. famous 
Maxim's, have now been closed, either for various offences against 
the regulations or in the interests of social justice, In these 


restaurants, / 
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restaurants, which were frequented largely by Germans, restric= 
tions hod been more or less relaxed and a percentage of the high 
prices charged went to the "Secours National". 


In Paris, the foreign organisation of the Nazi party has 
establishcd restaurants exclusively for Gorman nationals. The se 
restaurants ore intended tod provide German civilians with the same 
facilities for obtcining mculs «8 sre provided for the German 
occupation soldicrs in their Soldicrs' Homes. 


Courons must be surrendered in all restaurants for bread, 
meat and fets,. 


15. C05 AMUNAD FPREDING 
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Communal Canteens 

Up to the cnd of L942 only . Limited numbcr of works canteens 
had boon Anes MUbeGs These were organised and run by the 
individuel undertakings, Owing, however, to incressins food supply 
difficuitics, purtioulorly in urben eentres for workcrs whose 
waves hed not followed the rising curve of priccs ond who had 
Littlc time for chopping, epecizl messures had to be taken for 
comprehéneive collective focceding. the ood tinister sdopted 
plen which also included collective Gultivation, similsr to that 
in operation by certain industrial concerns which utilised ‘spare 
land for the cultivation of vegetables, 


Prefects of Departincnts are now empowered to ineugurate 
cantcuns and « committec ettnched to the Food Supply Office : 
organises and supervises then, Besides rationed food acquired 
by the surrerdar of courons, these canteens cre supilicd with the 
following Voodstuffs per week per person served:— — 


1 kilogramme of potstocs 
90 gramacs of alimentery paste, and 
50 ms " @Gried vegetables. 


For supplics of unretioned foods, csnteens are given buying 
permits proportionate to the nuinber of their clicnts and are 
authorised to collect the food from specified firms. PacCtorles, | 
which hed alreedy installed cantcens, were nllowed to continue to 

arry on collective cultivation. Morsover, further unused Land 
could be requisitioned for this purpose. No details are availcble 
in regard to meals in SaSSs ecntecns or prices charged to the 
WOrkersSe 
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On 23rd December, 1942, the first communal rostaurante were 
opencd in Faris. The clientele of these communel resteurents 
which sre commonly known as "Rescos", is divided into four ca tegories 
according to their income and cherged proportionntcly for meals, 
as follows:~ 3 , 


Annual Income Cherge per _menl 
(francs) (francs) 
12,000 to 16,000 8 
16,000 to 20,6000 12 
20,000 to 2,000 Li 
24,000 to 4s,000 16 


Persons with incomes above 48,000 francs are not allowed to 
patronise the restaurants, People with incomes of less than 


i QIB: 


- 19 - @” 


12,000 francs sre catered for by the "Secours National", For such 
consumers, and for necessitous families generally, a "plat national" 
is provided consisting of soup and one_dish and costing 4 francs 
only. , : 


Any existing restaurant can, ask to be turned into a "Resco", 

and then functions as a private enterprise under contract with a 
conmittes approved by the Food ilinister and the Prefect... this 
contract assures it the supply of 500 grammes of vegetables per 
person scrved daily. he committee purchases pertly from the 
markets and partly direct from producers. If the number of 
restaurants opting to become."rescos" is ineufficicnt, prcfects 

an reguisition restaurants and put in &G manager. A humber of 
de luxe restaurants closed down for black market operations have 
also been turned into "Rescos", AS prices charged for incals, 
except for the hisherepriced meals, do not cover cost, it 18 pro- 
posed to impose «a tax on the restaurants de luxc still functioninge 


i, dévelonment of the "Resco" plan, inaugurated in February 
1943, was the Gistribution to persons entitled to use the restaur- 
ants of cooked dishes ("Plats cuisines"). these could be pur- 
chased at various retail shops like pork butchers, crcenmcrics, 
confcctionvrs ete. ‘here are three types of “plats cuisincs": 
meat with vegetables (frs, 8.50), liver, kidney etc, with 
vegetables (frs. 6.50) and a vegetable dish (frs. 4.50). 


16, “FAMILY PARCELS" 


Since October 191 p: rcels of unrationed foods have been 
fllovwed to be sent to consumers from their relatives or friends 
in the country. These perceels, termed “family parcels", are 
intcndsd to be of a strictly family character, that is to say for 
consumption by the recipient's own family and then only when 
supplics of rationed and unrationed foods do not suffice for 
present necds. | 3 


the permitted contents of such parcels have veried from time 
to tiie, Under a Decree of 5th May 1943, the maximum quantities 
of foodstuffs allowed to be transported ore as follows:- 


Kilograms 

uéat offals resulting from domestic : i 

Slaushtcrin;'s | 
Frosh fruit 10 
Mats and prunes ~ 2 
Frosh vegetsbles other than potatoes, D 

onions, garlic, asparagus and 

mushrooms a 
Mushrooms 2 
Preserved fruit and vegetables 5 
Fresh water fish | 5 
Preserved fish : 1 
Game | | 5 
Poultry or rabbit 5 
LEES . 2 daozen 


fhe total weight of any one porcel must not exceed 50 kilograms 
(about 1 ewt,)7 


sae transport of any other kind of foocstuffs is prohibited 
and there must be no question of payment in any form. 


Senders / 


* Recently reduced to 25 kilograms (about % cwt.) 


7 a 


; Senders of family parcels need not necessarily be farmere,. 
They must, however, : be bona fide relatives or friends of the 
-recipicnts, 


There appears to be no limit to the number of parcels which 
may be received by.any one family but not more then one parcel 
monthly must come from the same sender, 


. Formerly there was abundant evidence that the dispatch of 
family parcels had developed into nothing less than a black market 
racket. High prices were, in fact, paid for the parcels which 
frequently contained prohibited foodstuffs. As, howcver, there 
have been no reccnt reports of any contrnventions of the regula- 
tions, it is possible that with a more rigid control, the worst 
abuses of the system have disappeared, 


17. SuI¥-SUPPLIIRS 


Groin Producers, 
Prom Soptombeor 1942, producers of whent and rye and members 
of their ramilics resiaens with them as well ss their permanent 
lebeurate: received a daily ration of 500 grammes of bread. 
(Previously the ration wes 100 grammes per day cupplementary to 
the normal consumers ration of 275 grammes,) ‘The increase was 
intended as an incéntive to encourage deliveries of bread grain. 
As from lst April 1943, this ration was withdrawn from farmers who 
have let their holdings and who nlthough they may be even living 
on the farm, take no active part in the production of grains It 
was also withdrawn in the case of children under 13 but retained 
in the case of adolescents 13 to 21 and extendcd, if necessary, 
to this class when they re only seasonal workers, 


As from lst May 1943, the producer’ s bread ration wac reduced 
to 550 grammes, 


Domestic bleaughtecrers, 


The following regulations aprly to domestic livestock 
slaughterers:;— One person living clone is allowed to slaughter 
one shecp per ycar. For a-fémily of two persons two sheep or 
one pig may be sleughtcred every 16 months, Fanilics of three 
may slaughter three shecp or one pig every year; famiiies of 
four, four sheep or one pig and one sheep yearly; families of 
five, five sheep or two pig ZS All other animals, including 
cattle and calyes, nust be delivered up to the slaughtering 
centres. idditionally, these consumers receive a reduced weekly 
mcat ration of 90 #ranmmes, which is probably intendcd to allow 
the: to purchase other kinds of meat or. mcat products. 


Milk Producers. 


As from lst October 1942, milk priccs to producers vere raised 

considcrably with the object of incrensing delivcrics of butter so 

that the fats ration could be maintained, Milk produccrs get the 
supplementary retion of bread granted to Class "C" consumers and 
in addition a supplementary bread ration of 100 gremincs per day 
during the period 16th July to 16th August. They do not appear 
to be restricted in their:consumption of milk and butter and may 
purchase other fats and cheese on their fonts card. 


suger Bect Growers. 


For evcry ton of sugar beet delivered to the factories, 
sugar beet growers are allowed 500 granmes of sugar, supplementary 


aoe | to / 


FRENCH OOD RATIONS, November 1940 : 


Se a MO tl eek ee ea ee ee eS are as 


e Weekly Rations, gramues (oz, in brackets) 


sa —- @ DS eo -@ rvreer ewe en Vvreuwerentnehrle eS 


Avera. 


cr 
corre caer ot 


en = © 4 © SR CR rrr ee ee me er et ~—- 2 - @¢- = ee ew eres | 


a Children, 3 
T - a fy . 
Normal | Heavy Children to 6 and Old 


, Consumers Workers under 
Conswners louie nder 3 People over 70 


ee ee’:+s @ Oo oH 28 Oo ce + me ‘eo @ or arm eh Se ; et i i ati Te ee ed . -?--— 7. ee ee ee SS ee re eee ee oe 


A. COP rn oOo or OR o'-« ~*~ ~eee os] FF | ee err of eer iT nner ef ee eS 


wee Sa <— =" —e# eo er = = 7 + he hm lu ee 


Bread * 2450 (87) [3150 110) 1050 (37) - 1400 (50) 


ee * «-* > — — > — . ~ > + ; =e —mnr eel Or hhlUcr Clr OO Se Ff ere eS oer 


eat ond meat 360: (125) ~ All consumers - 
products 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee * wi" rn i ee Ce ee ne nee eee er et 


) | 


i i i ee i i i ee Fae ~ . *- or “nw © -o<o « ~~ =z « ss ~--~~s se es ee eo SS ee er eee ee 2 eee eae =a 


) 
| Fats (butter, oil, 100 (3a oe All consumers ‘ 
pm 


margarine or lard) § | | 
SEE ERITREA CNRS. RRR aE tego oe aS So See 
Checse |. (i>) : - All consumers ~ 
—<erwe ee = © ¢owmeoece oe. @ « & a ee ee ee ee ee 
Sugar 125 (lsx) | Same os NC | Children 187 (62)]| Same as NC 
nite, cmtnees se 5s comets web o + ee nn Jee e 5 oe 2 femme sslinsisieinhiniaitsiaalinttey-cgianinilia heenetanaldag eatin taal 
} | 


| Alimentary pastes 60 (24) | - All consumers - 


ae oe Se a SG ES a 63 vr aa. 4 ~~ eee terre ee —_— ee ee oe 


!'Rice or pearl barley Wil Nil 25 (1) Nil 


' 
ee —_—eeee SS ee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee rer ee i Recmedinainstenetth tentetesbestemtestemtensnstammenes tie oem eer ee Se. am eee eee ee a ae eee eww Fe SK eer ae a Se we oe f-—_ 
' 


Coffee (one port bean, | 60 (2) - 411 consumers - 


three parts “ersatz") ” except children 
under 6 


| 
: 
| 
SE LEO EET ATRESIA RM See ee iii 
| Whole milk 5.25 litres (9 pints) Children under 6 

| 

" " 1.75 litres (3 pints) . 6 to 13 

pene 3,50 litres (6 pints) Expectant and nursing | 


mothers, old and sick 
persons, 


a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
a 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


+ Or Plour (20% reduction) 
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| 
Bread . 


WRENCH FOOD RATIONS, 


Oe ee ee ee RY OR ee ee Oe 


chy Rea. tions, 


enue dine 


i eatpesnt-amensaibouneede 


(Oi Ts? & OLe 


F _February 19}1 


in bracket S 


~* * —- + = © ~*s = S oe ‘. =e ee 6° eo 


Hes ll 
Worker 


N ae, 
Consum: 


Unoccupied Zone 
Occupied Zone 


ae - = -* + S—- @-2e +e me 


Neat and meat 
products 

. 

preteenees nee ee © 


| Fats (butter, oil, 


} margarine or la rd) 


= 


FP eee — ~~ (0 SS eee & —e ee ew Th 8 ee ew oe & 


Cheese 


. 
om hlUhceOw Oe eS oe a* Pe aon 


; 
100 


~- @-2e ew ee oe re ee ee ee Se eS Sr SO h 6S oe 


7 
Unoec wie 14 


eee Sen fe ee ¢. ¢ = ere eS oe 


2 =!.\ 
360 (12%) | 


oo ae + = 


PPA: Set ae aaa +e eee * | — bh ee eee, 


50 (1%) 


7 scaleable “aes ee a 


| Sugar 


Ee 


-_ — —— 


| 125 (4) 


or © en eee silsassideadill : we ee rm ew ew es ee 


1 Same as NC 


fed -—"*s oe ree wme od 


arid. Occupis d Bones 


8 ee owe mee ee - a Om Er am ’ 


44 
Children chi ildren, ? 


: —- = e+ eee eS & ee ee 
7. 


) (2h) 1,00 (50) 
1050 (37) 5 


ALL consumers 


to 6 and Q1d. 
People over 7/0 


o-n 


2. == wel ee ee ee ee Oe eee 
i 


All consumers 


Same as NC 


Alimentary Pastes 


—E 


All consumers 


— 


Pulses 


Wil Same as NC 


Rice 


— 


Same as NC 


Coffee (one part bean 
three parts "Ersatz" 


| 


All consumers 
except children 
under 6 


i 
_ 


Whole milk 


i! 1 


5.25 litres (9 pints) 
(3 ) 
(6 } 


‘i ! 


9 


7 


a tel 


Children under 6 


tt 


6 to 13 


Expectant and nursing mothers 


Or flour (20% reduction) alimentary pastes, pastries or biscuits, 


22h. 
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FRENCH FOOD RATIONS, June 1941 


Average Weekly Rations, gromaes (oz, in brackets) 


worn | tomy | For, onaaaron | Mean 3, 
Consumers Yorkers ‘ Waiters under 3 People | 
| Te Seren: “ee 9 aie: Sal 
Bread * 1925 (68) | 2450 (87) | 2450 (87) | 700 (25) 400 (50) | 
| A en wee ne me — ++ me a ee ~ _ oe ee — --- ym ee ethcinsedigiotacadindstugisanha cama 
| | $ 
Meat and meat 250 (9) | 365 (12) | 460 (163) | 250 (9) a a 
products ++ | 

—— — _ eee | ee —— eS _—-——— ~ —~ eee _--— _ ee 

| Fats 10 (44)] 190 (7) 260 (9) |1% (44 120 (44) 

8 Renee) en OR eo: eR 
Sugar 125 (42) | 125 (43) | 125 (44) | 250 (9) 125 (42); 
eo Ene ae er PRN DE eA ERENCE PRE WRENN Tee PETAR AEM! EPRGRCES cate oan 

| | 

| Coffee Mixture 37 (12 | All consumers except children under 6 

: a Paciior <A Pe cee oe i cast whack ee = : 

Rice Nil Nil Nil 75 (2s) | Other children | 

| 50 (2) 
sic Sed SRR Maen ARM: MpUnI os 

, Alimentary pastes 60 (2) ; All consumers 

; 
Cheese 70 (235): All consumers | 

Pre ee ee aes ae ee +. ae ee een one. we —- _ a ’ — ; 

ee , el 
Chocolate Nil Po Nil Nil Ciuildren 3 <6 

| and o1d people | 

| | | 30 (1),. | 

| children and 

| adolescents | 
Whole milk 5.25 litres (9 pints) Children under 6 

iL: 75 " 3 " 1 6 to 13 
| i (eee. Expectant and nursing mothers 
er ee oR ee ee oni 


* Or flour, alimentary pastes, pastrics or biscuits, subject 
to certain reductions in weight, 


= Supplementary 50 graimes in large toms, 


FRENCH FOOD RATIONS, 
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Average Weekly Rations, geores 
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adios hI Ai smainsen pean aneesuen aps caresine @n.qpahpcepeeamnin giana Manaeigpeneianels —---- —_—- ee 
: oe 7 Very : | Children Children 
Norra. . Ile: ot | Tan Childven y my and and 
|Consuuers Youlkor | Wostc vs = | under 3 01a People : marr we Gc 
—--——|--—- SS — a ore me ——— ae e- —_— - 
: ' 
Bread ~ 11925 (62) PASO (87) $250 (87) : 700 (25) 1409 (50) | 2:50 (87) 
+} 
Flour em Tt ee Oe eee eee eee ee et ee ae 
¢ 


) | Nil 


ss ee 


es 4h Boeri, sanuan a oe am et — 
Meat and meat | | . 
| products . | 
Urban coimmes | 250 (2), 355 (12:5) 460 (16%) ! 250 (9) 250 9) 335 (12 
Rural =" ~— | 180 (65) | 285 (10) | 390 (14) | 18 (62) | 180 (63) | 265 (od 
‘See URANO Wath tenthsdl Creche berth Hevea mt 
} : ‘ 
Pats : 100 (52) }17% (6) | 240 (32) 7 100 (3s) | 100 (34) | 100 (35) 
: | | . 
Seperate gnperorenoroverommanirprretnterer-o-daiamida vesesintocorecetens ta a ee 5 : oe af oneal 
: | se . 5 . i : 
; Sugar , 125 (45) 5125 (he) : 125 (45) } 250 (9) | 125 (4s) 125 (hs) | 
DCS CR. Ca: oumenEelde. nececelant | ant, 
: < — " ; 
Coffees itixture 37. (1s) | All consiwurers except children under 6 
- an -- es eames —_—_————--—-} - 
| Rice Nil eee! NL (+ 50 (15) Nil | Nil 
; : ee eee ee : cea 
pnd 3 ) 
| Alimentary | 60 (2) | \11 consume 
| pastes | : 
RoE we session ves deran:iantiainesaetiinesimsinaets nani 
Cheese 50 (15) } ALL consumers 
‘aemaaemamners siniiematinaiaiaanaie siesetenaiiesceuensieiiabaaties iemetiat tiki woneoceer EE [een meena sae enviuenticqabimeiie-~asil 
Chocolate | Nil Nil Po BD 50 (1) 30 (1) Children 
and. 
| | + Adolescents 
| | | 6-21, 60 (2) 
; aa ee ee eee 7 a 3 * : 
Whole Milk 5225 litres (9 pints hildven under 6 
i. 75 i 3 t 65 wk 13 
: 00." . F Expectant and nursing mothers 
* or flour, ceresl products, pastries 07 DLSCULUS, 
subject to certoin reductions in weight, 
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FRENCH FOOD RATIONS, November 191.2 
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Average Weekly Rations, gromves (oz, in brackets) 
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TT a Pee Of ieee lame ae —2 Ce 
: ; Normal Heavy Heavy Children & 26 ana and 
Consumers Workers Workers {under 3 a People | idolescents 
L35 to el 
Gots or ee ee wees le prs ae reno nn ee Tc ecvesaqujeintooanaa aa henetientieen inertial 
Bread * | 1925 (68) sae (87) 2.50(87)"* | 700 (25) [1400 (50) 2450 (87) | 
- career a a ae oo pen aliens Penne ee cee ipa A 
Flour Nil | ad Nil 60 (2) 60 (2) Nil 
senntaaendtanetnalietibedibimentnetestenasinatenhees eee ilar ciiiielidl iii iia ied ictadbiidbinintio —— Se — 
heat and meat | 
products | ' 
Urban Communes | 250 (9) | 355 123) | 460 (165) | 250 (9) 250 $2 335 rs 
| Rurol Conmmmes| 180 (65) 235 10) 390 (14) | 150 (62) | 180 (6:5) 265 (94 
| ; 
—o_ tbat 5 ag —_ ———_ —a = eeaiies aNeEAIE OOS Yi Sew Se ew aS Oe ~~ —~Soe oe SS > 
. : on ) 
| Fats : 100 (32); 17 (6) i 240 (8:2)! 100 7 5) '.100 (35) } 100 (34) 
aR eee ee OS ae » See ; ‘ io 
~ ~ 7 Lm erwewene eo. — eqummeei imeidilias 
{| Sugar +++ 125 (4s)} 125 (4s | 125 (4s ‘) | 300 (208 : 125 (42; | 125 (423) 
| ~ pate tee i Sei Soe TL es fs 
Coffee liixture 37 (12) All consumers except children under 6 
: 
en ee pe ee ee [oS ee ~~ >- so - am ees - a 
| Chocolate Nil Nil | Nil | 30 (1) 30 (1) |} Children 
| | and. 
! adoles-= 
| | cents 6-21, | 
Bi Re ren wa 1 ee j 60 (2) 4 
ie | ce 
| Rice Nil Nil | Nil 75 (25) | Children 3-6, 50 (15) 
EI. ERATE TS EE os SERRE ETERS! SEE ee Tc eae os 
: 
| Alimentary 60 (2) All consumers : 
; pastes 
7 
Cheese 50 (1:) All consumers 
ee Re ee ee ee en ee 
|} Wine (litres) L 2 , 5 Children under 13 Nil 
isl si io lla rn Se ae a 
Whole milk 5.25 litres (9 pints Children under 6 
2S > Bis . ee " 6 to 13 
/ nae .. % Expectant and nursing mothers 


— — —_- ee oe —_—__ eer 


* Or flour, cereal products, pastries, biscuits or gingerbread, 
subject to certain reductions in weight, 


++ itiners 4200 granmes (17 oz, ) 


*** Consumers in Nord and Pas-de-Calais, 225 grammes (8 oz.) 
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FRENCH FOOD RATIONS, June 1943 
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Normal Heavy Heavy Children 3 «6 and and 
Consumers | Workers Workers beamed 3 01d People a ; 
nee ee a ee ee ee a ee ee a ee +e wee a ae a mae 
| Brena * 1925 (68) }2450 (87) | 2450(87)** | 700 (25) |u.00 (50)_ | 2450 (87) 
Bs Ae CS | RO Biel. Toei ORME I Ao, OPER. VAI RAS eS EAN i 
Flour Nil Nil Nil 60 (2) 60 (2) Nil 
TE TiC TE: SRR ibs Ra a 
| | 
| Meat and meat 120 (4s)| 225 (8) 3% (lls 120 (45) } 120 (44) 205 (Ts 
: products +++ : 
ee Be ~— ~--— — - Spore a -—— ee ee 
Fats 
| Urben Communes 70 bee) 1,0 1 210 (7s) | 7O (28) 70 ( 2) | 70 (22) 
Rural Communes 52 2) L22 he) | 192 7 ; 2 (2) 52 (2) 52 (2) 
cr ene Sees Comet 
| . | | | 
| Sugar | 185 (62 ) 185 (63)} 185 (6 2 ' 360 (23) 195 (63) | m5 (8%) | 
ee ee Meee ees a al See: Ti 2 
| ie ERSTE ) 
Coffee Mixture 37 at} All consumers except children under 6 : 
A EOE BE aa A SE a 
+ Chocolate eR oe gg a 30 (1) | Children ond] 
| | ! Adolescents 
| : 6-21, 60 (2) 
| 
a ical silicates aae 3 nal sees 
Sweots Nil Nil Nil | 30 (1) | 30 | Ch,6-13 (3) 
Rice Nil Nil Nil 75 (2) | Children 3-6, 50 (15) 
Alimentary Wil Nil Nil 60°(2):. 4 C2) 34 Nil 
| pastes | | | 
bcs rereare one meer TET! Sheer an 
| Cheese Be Bee. All consumers Ve 
= mre ada < a SOE En SEPED! VERSE OT EEN ENE SS 
| | 
| Wine (litres | . S) L2 Children under 13 Wil | 
month ly ) | | 
- aireieriens eee nee anne - oe ee re eee ~~ _ — -——— 
Whole milk 5.25 litres (9 pints Childszen under 6 
| 7. 75 if 4 tt tf 6 +6 13 
: 5,50 * 5.9 Expectant ond nursing mothers oo 
_=aweruE. ~~ - | —~ ~~ a SS —————-- = —~- oe ee ee ee —_—_— F 


+ Or cereal products, pastries, or gingerbread, subject . 
to certain reductions in weight, 


++ Engine drivers 3500 (122), iiners 4.200 (147) 


+++ Engine drivers 4390 (1),.) ; Miners 525 ( 18 ) 
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CHANGES IN . FRENCH. FOOD RATIONS 


(Gramnes per week) ets 


\ ola people over 70 
amc =a 


Children under 3 
Children 5 to 6 

Children 6 to 13 
Adolescents 135 to 
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Heavy workers, night 
workers, ogricultural 
Labourers, expectant 


A Normal conswaers , ' and nursing mothers, 
3 , Liberated prisoners 
Of war, &C. ; 
Te ite LL m.} feat Vy. W On ckex's ; Carte I. 
Hwee = Hoavy workers, Cut, 2 
BREAD : 
August L9L0, 2100.aLL consumers, 
23 Sept. 1940. 7 
oe Oote L940, fh : 2.50 
Tau . 3 
> 1050 
JL&V 1400 
Unoegupi2d Zone Occupied ‘Zone 
1941 Ae aoe Jl & V 4° Pa E NeévV 
Feb, 2100". 2800 ~~ 700 14.00 2450 . 3150 1050 00 
Mar, 1680... 2800 — 560 1.1.20 2450 ~ 3150 1050 14.00 
April 1.680 2275 560 1120 1925 24.50 1050 14.00 
Liny 1680:. 2275 560 1120 1925 2450 700. . 1400 
Unoooupied and Occupied Zones 
1941 iN 146 250% Th & V J ifinors Engine 
a S$: = a —< awe “drivers 
June 1925 2.50 FOO 14.00 L925 2.50 2h,.50 
July 1925 24,50 700 14,00 2.50 2.50 i 50 
194.2 | | ea Se 
Novenber 1925 2.50 700 14.00 24.50 4.200 2),.50 
Occupied Trance : 
19),3 Wen 
January 1925 2.50 700 1400 2L,.50 » 1.200 3500 
BAT 
13 Sept, 1910. 360 to o11 consumers, 

Unoccupied Zone-.  . Occupied Zone 
19é1 ce sf . 7 oa 
April pit 250 | A 300 

: HWe1 & 2 310 i 4  IOWL & 2 360 

Unoccupied snd Occupied Zones . 

May Ae Lorge tovms 300, other tovms 25) 

. He We 1. - . 2A, > te be i We ee = ; 4756 ; 

July Ay. Urban 250; Rural: 130 - 250 ‘ 
H, We'ke 1055 H, We 2. 210 extra 

December . he Urban 180; Rural 125 

oi 7 H, We te 105; IW.2. 210 extra zi 
(Prefects allowed to increase ration if stocks 
permitted), 


ty ee 


ri 


NEAT (Contd, ) 


Unoceupied and Occupied Zones 


he Urban 250; Rural 180 
li, W, 1. 105} HW.2. 210 extra 


Je : 85 extra 


Occupied France 


5s HF, We de HW,2. 210 extra 


August 1940 liargarine and oil 
23 Sept. 1940 All fots 
May L941 tt t! 


June 1941 Fats (composition deter- 
mined by Prefects) 
Oil 


fugust 194.1 rats 
Oil 


Sept. 1941 


October 1941 Fats 
Oil 


Occupied Zone Butter 
| Other fats 
Oil 


a 


Unoccupied Zone Oil 
: Other fats 


Occupied France 


December 194.2 Butter and other 
fats (composition 
determined by pre- 
fects) | 


February 194.3 Urban 
Rural 
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; Central Department, Foreign Office. 


From : Ridley Prentice. 


“oe 
Enclosed herewith ere copies of Politicak. fends 


— ~ 


to P.I.D. Frence Nos. 51, 52, 53 and 5k. 


1, YWrendh, 19-2/2 years o14. left Paris on 26th February 
19h3, erossed the frontier inte Spsin early in Mereh, and 
errived at Lisbon on ith July. 


2. Gomditions in Peris ave very bad, end the civil population, 


- 
- 


the end of their 
or at isast 
belonged te a. 


‘ 16th July 1943. 


bh. Zefermant stated that. 
to Gemmany for forced isbeour fron 


menage to eeeape and hide in the country with the peasents. 


At Montlugen, the women on one cegasion (like the Hindus) 
threw thenselyes en the railway line te prevent the departure 
of the train teking their wenfelk to Germmy. The train finally 
left with German engine-drivers, 


French ones refusing. 


6, But with regard te this incident, which was reported by the 


B.B.C. French programe, the informant desired strongly to bring 


to our notice what he 


to be a serious error. It 


~ 


that the anmeunser went on to say that the men and women sang 
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attacked and killed, end the Germans 46 nothing about it. 


8. The anti-Jewish propaganda hes had telling effect. The 
informant himself is undoubtedly effected. He stated that 


~ ' 


there are very few Jews left in the Peris region, He witnessed 


‘ 


to the brothel It ia not apparently against the Wuarnberg 
laws for Germans to frequent Jewish 


9. ‘the French have cone to 


we A 


ae 


a: 937 nN 


il, Everything produced in the country and on the farms 
is controlled in some way and sent to Germany, Lest winter 
all the straw was eollected end sent to Russie. Great 
depredations have been maile in ail forms of livestock, and 
feers for future reproduction haye been sroused, 


Clothing. 


12, People in Peris are still reasonsbly clothed, but there are 
practically no clothes available outside the black market, where 
a suit costes Fes.10,000 and higher and beots Fes.5,000 a pair. 


13- Informant stated that he noticed many pill~boxes along the 
eoest in the neighbourhood of st, Jeen de Lus, ani deep wire- 
entenglements. He also stated that uiless one belonged te the 
Department it was impossible to travel by train without special 
papers, and this in all Depertments along the frontier. Frequent 
end close examinations are made of 211 pessengers by rail or roml. 


1h. He further stated thet it is almost impossible to aveid 


£38" 


- §~- 
pane 16th July 1943. 
excellent meat for the German propagandists, and they make much 


of them with the idea of yet again dividing Freneh opinion. 


16. Informant thinks that Girand is perhaps more popular than 
de Gaulle, When asked why this should be, he replied, after 
thought, that it is considered that Giraud is favoured by the 
Ameri¢ans and that de Gaulle is favoured by the British, and 

they prefer the Americans to the British. There is a strong 
feeling that de Gaulle will subseribe to every British desire, 


and that Giraud will have none of it, even to the point of 
fighting against the British if desirable, Informant felt 
that the French were jealous of the British role in this war 
when compared to their own, ami admitted that he was a little - 
fnelined thet way himself, but realised only since he had 
reached Lisbon how wrong such ideas are. 


P&tain., 


17. Pétain is still popular in an unimportant way, He is 
leoked upon as teo eld to count further. Laval is detested. 


Post-ware 


18. The French nobility faintly hepe for a monarchist restoration - 

not the Comte de Paris, but the Bonapartist pretender - but anything, 

so long as the old régime of corrupt politicians does not return. 
oF 


ae eS BSA. 
; 16th July 1943. 


They envisage - as do the centre and redicals - a sort of 
benevolent military dictatorship under de Ganlle at the 

beginning, gredually evelving into a parliamentary system 
om British lines. But everyone is agreed on the fact that 
the very firet thing is to get rid of the Bosche. But they 
fear that neither the Americans mor ourselves will ever give 
back the colonies. 


Air raids. 


19. In spite of the deaths ond mitilations they have caused, 
they are still expected anid desired by the great masse of the 
French. 


Fleet. 


20. French opinion regerds the behaviour of the Fleet in this 

war ss "honteuse”, amd the officers and men are much despised 

for their “shocking" behaviour. ven Toulon, whieh was 

; presented es the most noble action (i.e. the seuttling of the 
Flest) by the redio and prese te the French people, was in 
reality very bedly reestyed by them. They lock upon it am an 
ignoble end. 

21. ‘the informant is very young (only 19-1/2), and on he 


belongs to the Prench eristecracy hes we. 
" 


ie 
i 
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16th July 193. 


views of thet cless. He is intelligent and has a high morale. 
He size has attempted to escape twice before, so he is not 


without initiative. His opinions are energetically 
end probably represent correstly the ideas of his “milieu”. 


(ee 


Reference peregreph 6. _ 
Hote. The "Internationale" is always associated in the minds 
ef ¥renech people with street processions, headed by the red flag, 
which almost invariably l@ad to strikes, internal disorder, 
street barricades and street fighting. This association of 
ideas was brought shout by the lsbour unrest in the early 1920's 
which ran throughout the country - but the culminating point 


came when the Jewish, but courageous, Mayor of Le Hayre, Meyer, 
forbade the singing of the "Internationale". ‘This was followed 
by other Mayors, who also forbade the hymn. ‘The publicity 
given at the time to this forceful action has left an indelible 
mark on the people's minds, anf the red flsg ani the “Interne- 
tionale” are for ever asseeinbed with internal strife and 
Dloodshed, much more then with Ruasia es a country. 


jv Q He Ci om 


17th July 1943. 


To : Political Intelligence Department. 
From : Ridley Prentice. 


l. §Preneh, aged 20. Speaks French and German. Was a student 

in Paris throughout the war. His uncle (I4on NWe8l) was French 
Ambassader to Polend at the outbreak of war in 1939. He left 
Peris on 26th February 1943 without papers, and escaped to 
Spain, crossing the Pyretiées on kth March via St. Jean - Pied 
de-Port, Valcarlos in Spain, and Paaplema. He arrived in 
Lisbon at the end of June 1943. 


tEgneperte 


2. The metro in Paris is the sole means of transport and the 
last train runs at about 11.15 pom. <Autebusses rumning on 
gazogéne only circulate outside the city, mainly for factory 


workers. There are a few ela horse-vehicles and bicycles with 

a trailer; these latter charge an exorbitant fare, for example 
Place de 1'Eteile to Place de la Concorde, Fes.100. The metro 
is always crowded, but it is very well maintained, Some stations 
are closed, 


22. 
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, 17th July 1943. 
had money before now have a considerable amount and very little to 
spend it on, At the one or two important eabarets you will not 
see one Frenchman in the audience, which is entirely German. The 
Germans keep much to certain cafés, especially in the neighbourhood 
ef the Wadeleine, which quarter abounds in German officers. One 


or two cafés are completely reserved for Germans. Civilian Germans 
are controlling all large businesses. 


he. It is never safe to speak in a restaurant; a Gestapo man in 
civilian clothing is probably sitting at the next table. There is . 
an enormous number of German women in Paris, who frequent the cafés 
mainly to gain information. Secret arrests continue, particularly 
at night, without any reason being assigned. Informant's cousin, 
another student, was sent to prison for three months; he only 
guessed that he must haye been overheard passing some remark to a 
fellow-student. 


Radie. 


5. When informant left Paris (in the winter-time) the best trans- 
missions of the B.B.C. were 9.15 pom. and 1.15 p.m. ‘The latter is 
listened to even more than the evening programe, The English. 
language from London is fer legs jemmed than the French. 


6. Sottens is particularly popular, the weekly talk by an 
Anglophile Swiss journalist (thought to be on Fridays) is always 
listened to. | Q ~ 


Ss 
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7.  Informent's family listened regularly to the English version, 
and they always had the idea that this was somewhat “arranged" 
by the British Government, that is to say, different from the 


French, which is regarded as coming from the French Government 
in London. 


t ¥ 8 on 


8. Por three months after let November 1942, work was 


going on in a house. (The wheresbouts of this house, 
indications for identifying it and other details in this 
connection are being sent under separate cover to ir. W. 

F. King, Overseas General Division, Ministry of Information). 
It is said that a radio station is being erected 12 metres 
underground. These particulars were given to informant 

by the builder undertaking the constructional work. 


Lebour for Germany. 


9. The proportion of workmen taken varies in proportion 

to the nature of the work in the factories, and also the 
locality. Im small towns the Germans concentrate on the 

of all men, Ome reason for this is that they went to dennde 


17th July 1943. 


10. For instance, informant's father (aged 60) has « cardboard 
factory in Paris, with not ome specialist. ere, 60% of the 
men have been teken, while in alether enginsering works outside 
Paris only the specialists were taken. One wan, a carburettor 
expert, was sent straight off te the Russian front to work. 


ll, There is big resistance in the cities, but this avails 
little as regards the nusiber taken. The owner of a factory 
is compelled to make a list of all employees, stating one, 
whether married or not, the number of their children. The 
Germans demand a certain pereentage and the owner must make 

a selection. All young wanarried men from 20 te 25 years of 
age are compulsorily sent to Germany. Married men are taken 
next, but for each child & or 5 years is added to the workman's 
age, and he will then be called with older men. A man of 30 
with 2 children will be included in the age group 36 or 40. 


12. Many refuse to go, and hide in the country, but the quota 
demanded is made up with the next on the list. The Germans 
have no fear of a revolt smong these imported foreign workers. 
Some of informant's father's men went to « factory in Berlin 
where they had armed guards supervising them. There were 
Ca OR er re ee ee er Sees 
the ond of the war 48 will be 2 
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| 17th July 1943. 


in Paris with whom informant spéke told him that there was 
fear in Germeny as to what may happen when it is realised that 
defeat is inevitable. 


Gi ande stine pap iy 8 


13. Mo tracts or clandestine papers are to be seen in Paris. 


Very rarely an ennouncement against Germany may be seen posted 
up on the walls. 


Political opinion. 


lk. Immediately after the defeat, Parisians were almost unani- 
mous for de Gaulle. In 191 there were many wayerers, especially 
among the Bourgeoisie, and when Giraud went to North Africa 
these doubters went over with a rush to his side. But if final 
agreement can be arrived at between these two leaders the majority 
wil} go back to de Geulle. Laval is detested universally, and 
Pétain is now of little account. 


15. De Gaulle should use the radio to convince the people more 
end more that the British have no intention of reteining the 
French colonies. This German propaganda is influencing the 

people more then any other, and much stronger measures should 
be taken to overcome it. 


16. weny big industrialists are for eeLiaewstian, 1 net for 
political reasons so much as ‘that they are influ 
extraordinary efficiency of German contrel, and swe fer 


RC 


17. Prisoners are selected for release on the strength of their 
pro-German sentiments, to be useful as propaganda when they return 


to France, but with little success, Many are released to work 
in Germany, particularly railwaymen, The labour shortage in 
Germany is almost greater on the railways then in any other sphere, 


Roads. 


18. The roads in and around Paris sre in perfect condition. 
‘Informant had no opportunity to observe others. 


beetors and Hospitals. 


19. So far there are sufficient doctors, though the young ones 
are being called up and sent to serve in the prisoners’ camps 
in Germany. A medical student told informant that it is 
impossible to find a bea in a Paris hespitel, ‘The condition 
of young children is very serious owing to la¢k of milk and 
nourishment ani ensuing tubereulosis. 


20. In Subte, whole buildings are requisitioned for German 
eeananiid ie acdlenideaaied ben's ecanas Temes bed ne 


ae 
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Sabotage. 


21. Petty sabotage is increasing, especially in the north. 
Minor derailments frequently take plaes on the railways. 
Officially these are accounted for by British air bombardments. 


Pactories are well guarded, and organised sabotage is difficult 
in them, 


€ ce 


22. The postal service is fairly normal in Paris, except for 
delay due to the censor. A certain percentage of letters is 
steamed open and tests are made for secret inks, Communications 
with the provinces are irregular. 


Control of farms, 

23. German control is methodical. The small farmers are 
practically left to themselves, subject to periodical visits 

of inspection, but the large farms are completely controlled, 
both as regards produce and agrieultural machinery and sypplies. 
Goal and essence are carefully eupplied te obtain the best 
results for the Germans thenselves. 


The church. 


2h. the highor clergy are mainly pro-Britiah, but many of the 
sass Tt is difficult to sscese the power 


Lh8 


FRANCE No» 52. . 
; : 17th duly 1953. 


whatever their views may be, but informent knows of many -cases 
where the priest spreads the B.5.C. news in villages. 


en 


252 From October 1942 and through the winter conditions vere 
worse than ever before. Food was more scares, root vegetables 
being about the only thing obtainable in the markets. The 
meat ration of 90 grammes with bone, or 60 grammes without, 
was insufficient and not always available. In spite of these 


conditions, the morale has been magnificent, particularly since 
the suceess of the African campaign. 


Gas warfare. 
26. Germans to whom informant spoke in Paris were unanimous 


that they would never use gas, if only for fear of British re- 
prisals, now that Britain has real superiority in the air. 


Gold traffic. 

27. A Fes.20 gold piece selis for ¥es.2,300 to Fes.2,500. 
Gonclusion. 

28. A very intelligent young man. He expects to join up in 


Worth Africa. I think everything he reports is relisble, to 
the best of his ability. 


1. A Prenchman, aged about 2h, native of Alsace. Speske French 
and German. Me hae Lived at TERLOND Sines Seer 1, whewe 
he was an Agent Spécial de Police from 1941, He escaped from 
Prence without pepers and cressed the Spanish frontier on 20th 
December 1942. Starting from Lieq, he went south to the Caserne 
des Dousnes. Between the Caserne des Dousnes ani Sainte Engrfice 


: there is an important German frontier-contrel post. From here 
és N 
1 he went south-west te a point on the frontier at an altitude of 


1920 metres and descended into Spain at Usterrez. He arrived 
at Lisbon early in July 1943. 


% 
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Spanish Frontier. _ 


2. There are approximately 100,000 to 150,000 German troops 
in the south-west. Very many Austrians on the actual frontier. | 
There are four Alsatian dogs at the control~post south of the 
Caserne des Douanes. : 


3. Informent sew no big gums, and the ronds are in good condition. 
Monsieur X. Lane me: SPER SE Ups (We Ss Titgy SHR 
General Division, Ministry of Information) is o guide wh oC 


escort refugees without reward, and Monsiew Y, (name also 
sent seperately to mr. King) is a goed friend. ‘the latter 
put informant inte touch with the Spanish organisations. 


Festeries in and near Toulouse. ) - a 


kh. <A leapge factery at Balma is making spare parte for aero 
planes, 3-) kilometres east of Toulouse. 


5. Informant is unable to confirm the report of the construc- 


tion of. railway sidings and marshslling yards at St. Alban 
(see my Political Memorendum France No. 29, pera. 7). 


6. The large “0.N.1.A." powder factory is 5 or 6 kilometres 
south of Toulouse. 


7. At the DeWatine seroplane factory two-thirds of the output 
is for the Germans and one-third for the Prench. There is ea 
small factory north ef Remonville engaged on seroplene spare 
parts for the Usine DeWatine. 


8. Pe DOE PRA 86 FE PEE: Gok are Sane 
German seroplane factory at Blagnac. 
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9. tha math: tn eelesiteinahiieh he 'o: igen. ‘tiiahiiie. antinnes 
from here there is direct private connection with the Post 


Office ena French telephone system, = ue 


| . 19th July 1943. 
10. At Lelende, north of Toulouse, there is an importent 
artillery barracks. At Montauban are the Headquarters of 


General Pasquier. The regional centre of avistiaon is at 
Prancezal, with ite own wireless station. 


il. The concentration camp at Gurs is mainly full of Spaniards, 
and the conditions there ere worse than in any other camp. 


At Fougette there is a Foreign Workers Camp, and at Noé an 


interment camp. At Lespinasse there is an important training 
school of the Chantiers de la Jeunesse. 


German requisitioning. 


12. When the Germans entered Toulouse they took everything 
from the markets, but begmght with them supplies of non- 
perishable goods, such as sugar, flour, jem, etc. They 
requisitioned « number of motor-busses and psrticulerly all 
the big 3-ton camions. 


ishour. 


13. The Germans tock a large number of specialists from the 
Hispano-Suiza works at Tarbes and sent them to Germany. At 
the factories im Tarbes ont Toulouse, ayprexinately 30 of 


ERANCE He, 55> 
19th July 1943, 


lk. There is no confidence in the Franc and people buy up 
anything they can get. Anyone who wants to buy a house nust 
go to the Préfecture for permission te do so, and there they 
will be asked to account for how the purchase money was obtained, 


15. The shops are practically empty of goods. When ordering 
ea bicycle one is fortunate to obtain delivery in six months’ time. 
The normal price was about Fes.1,500, but they are now Fos.4,500 
to 5,000 on the black market. Inner tubes for bicycle—tyres, 
normally Fes.30, are Fes,175-200 on the black market. ‘Many of 
these black market goods are stolen. 


16. There is a large treffie in false tickets for textiles. 
These sre supplied from three om four centres in Marseilise. 


17. Secret traffic in gold is frequent. A Fes.20 gold piece 
fetches Fes.2,400 te Fes.? 750, and £1 sterling about Fes.3,000. 


Wine ration. 


18. The ration of one litre of wine per person per week is not 
to be increased. 


Glething., 
i9. Fur oats which before the war cost Fes.1,500 to 2,000 


are now Fes.12,000 to 15,000 om the black market. People ere 
Qt 


- 


19th Tuy 19k5. 

sink Salli: ets niin diate and Fes.7,000 te 
9,000 must be paid for on ordinary suit of clethes, ocumly 
the wealthy can buy then. 


izanspert. 

20. In order to travel by rail any distance ever 100 kilometres 
a special police permit must be obtained. fhe fact that railway 
services are so much reduced lessens to seme extent the lack 
ef lubricating o11 for trains, and informant knew of no break- 
@owns due to this. on the other hand, the police had enough 
petrol for their cars, but certainly not encugh oil, 


21. Busses only run on gazogéme. As an exemple of services 
between Toulouse and Auch, there are two trains anid two busses 
each day. ‘This may be taken as an indication of services all 
. over the south-west region of France. 


22. The reeds round Toulouse are not in goed condition, not 
so much due to exesesive traffic as to the fact that they were 


sia ” 


235. Many treete ere printed and -cireulated by the Communists 

in Toulouse. The police send them straight to Vichy when 

ai scovered. lacs inaie coraniemeeennataneamms abe 
wowlation in the facteries. © 
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24. Sshotage is frequent. Smell charges of dynamite are placed 


in Germen cemions, andi the police ere seldom able to trace the 
persena responsible, 


Doctors and Hospitals. 


25. ‘There are plenty of doctors for civilians, but there is a 
great shortage of medicines, particularly ether and chloroform, 
For operations, doctors must reply upon local anaesthetics. 


26. The hospitals are full, there being many children suffering 
from under-nourishment. Informant states there are few wounded 
in the region of Toulouse. 


Postel Services. 


27. This is more or less normal, but letters may be delayed by 
censorship, sometimes 2 days or 15 days locally. 


26. The telephone is rigidly controlled and, for long-distance, 
is only available in the old Zone Libre. Only the French language 
may be used; on a few occasions informant speke in German, but 
he was always cut off. (Other recent reports have been thet 
German could alse be used on the telephone ia the south). 


Bolices 


29, Informant was instructed in mounting guns, machine-guns, ete. 
300 men in the Police Mébile de Réserve at Toulouse; many of 


’ 


- 
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them are from Lille and the north, and there ere also men from 
Alsace. 


Britioh Parachutists. 


30. On 16th December 1942, six British landed from planes near 
Lourdes, end all escaped after hiding in the town, 


31. Those who are released to return to France are mostly doubters 
and with anti-British sentiments. 
the Germans, 


They are undoubtedly chosen by 
Very many ere ill with tubereulosis. They report 


that parcels arrive at the prisoners of war camps in fairly good 
condition end regularly. 


The Germans take reprisals on the 


prisoners without any explanation, by withholding Red Cross parcels 
ami writing materials. 


Radtoe 


32. Informent heard the German service of the B.B.C. very well; 


these broadcasts were not jammed, but the news in English and 
Freneh was always bedly jammed, 


33. Penalties for listening te foreign broadcasts camot be 
inflicted, though oceasionally in flagrant cases a set usy be 


34. the “Prangeis parlent eux Prangeis" brosdeast is much 
listened to end appreciated by the lower classes. 


Qe 


$6 
@ 
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The Paris and Vichy stations sre just leoked upon as pure German 


propaganda, 
Morale. 


35. Morale is high in Paris. The people all want a British 
victory, but delays in lending are bad. After Dieppe and North 
Africa, Parisians expected a little too much, and the warnings 
from Britain to evacuate the north coast led people to anticipate 
an @arly invasion. The Americans are popular, and the people 
expect them to finish off the big battles with all their indus- 
trial power behind them. 


36. German requisitioning of gueda of every kind, often 


without payment, the sending of Prench workmen to Germany, and 
Germa treatment of the Jews all influenced the people of the 

north to shake off their epathy, and decided the waverers to 

turn pro-British. The majority haye no feer of losing the 

colonies te the Britigh an< do not listen to German propaganda. 

10% of the people are doubters, and about 15% are colleborationists. 


37- There is eonsiderable friction between the 3.0.L. and the 

police. Wot more than % of the police work voluntarily with 

the Germans. ‘They speak openly of the 8.3.0. news and say 
ay e € 
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38. The Jews are dstested, but at the same time the French 
do not agree with German methods of treating them. 


ALS280 


39. Alsace ia completely evacuated of civilian population for 
a distance of 6 to 10 kilometres from the frontier. There are 
large quentities of smeunition and guns, including big ones, 


hidden in the For@t de Brunstedt near Mulhouse, end also at 


Dollar. The Germans have never treeed them, and they have 


continued to be hidden since 18th June 19h0. 


Gonclusion, 


4hO. A very willing informant. He is keen to join up as 

soon as possible and would prefer to go to Englend rather than 
to North Africa, as he at present expects to do. A very 
intelligent young man. He states he is known to Oscar Heymann, 
Prince of Wales Hotel, De vere Gardens, London W.6, I con- 
sider his information to be reliable, and believe that it is 
given to the best of his ability. He is strongly-built and 
would make a good policeman or soldier, 


(\ 


fo : Political Intelligence Department. 
From : Ridley Prentice, 


with 


le “French, 27 years old. Aspirant de la Marine, éléve 
officier ingénieur, civil engineer. left Paris end February 
1943 and arrived at Lisbon at the end of June. At the beginning 
of the war he served on the contre-torpilleur “Matin". He 
complains bitterly of his treatment at the hands of the Spaniards. 
His father is the proprietor of a large electrical business 
in Lorraine with a branch at St. Etienne. 


Electricity. 


2. Biléectricity is very strictly rationed for all private 

and domestic purposes, and even to the small artisan who is not 
working for the Germans. ‘To those feetories which are working 
for the enemy there is no rationing of power. Heavy fines 

are imposed on the civil population if they exceed the allowance, 
and the current is out off. 


3 Informant states that many of the deus are ary, but that 
news the late the euakishiio wierekt in eAla hy the Adwinas 06 
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by electricity it is impossible to get wood cut thinner than 
27 m/m because the price is fixed in cubic metres. Three-ply 
wood is no longer made, but on the black market it can be 
obtained occasionally for Fes.23,000 per cubic metre. 


5 There are no longer any electrical tubes available, neither 
is there any copper wire. All installations are now made of 
aluminium wire which is 16/10 and costs 95 centimes a metre 

wholesale, This is insulated with artificial rubber, but is 
very scaree,. Informant states that one can only get about 

lk of one’s requirements. In Paris, the only wire available 
is insulated with tarred paper (papier bitwaé) only, and it 
takes 10 to 12 months for en order to be filled. This very 

inferior article costs 95 eentimes the metre in the free market 
and Fes.4 in the black market. 


6. Wo electric light bulbs of any of the big houses, such 
Zenith, Mazda or Philips, are to be found, but very inferior 
lamps are sometimes syaileble on the bleck market, 25 watts for 
Fes.8 wholesale. 


T° No more electric motors are being made, but if by any chance 
one can be found it is delivered without any guereantee. The 


result is that second-hand meters reach colossal prices - Pos.1,000 


a HP. lest year, but in 1943 this had reached Fos.3,500 a H.P. 
Infornant stated that it was even worse in Brussels, where the ! 
sume thing cost 4,500 Belgian Pranss a K.P. Ry 
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8. After each bonberdment, Zhe first thing the Germans de is to 
round up snd recuperate all motors and dynamos of every size. 
But it is very difficult to repair them, owing to the complete 
lack of materials of every sort. 


workmen, 


9. Im general, they work for the Germens quite willingly, as 
they will do enything to avoid being sent to Germany. they 


live in perpetual fear of being denounced es lukewarm workers, 
Informant stated that British air raids disturbed them greatly 


end that they wished them to stop, on the theory that the British 
should bomb Germany and not France. 


Sentiments. 


10. The working population is firstly anti-German - 70% Anglo- 
phile (with a distinet tendency to prefer the Americans)... The 
than the Judgment of Ged, in fact their whole outlook is coloured 
by German propaganda, which has had unqualified success in the 
Bolshevik-begey field. This tendency is universal in the old 
Unocoupied Zone, end informant stated that he found it "écoeurant" 
to compare the attitude of both Zones. 


ll. me propagande Darvage with reference te the Prendh Colonies 


one 


Ri 
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They 40 not consider that we shall ever give up Madagascar, 

Informant made the suggestion that the B.B.c. should inform the 
French continually end clearly that their colonies were in the 
hands of the French Libération Comittee already, nd vere ad 


ministered by Frenchmen now — and that the British had no evil 
designs on them, 


12. Also, the B.B.C. should be emphatic upon the paint that the 
Prench ships which are serving the United Nations are officered 

end manned by Prenchmen and are theirs. German propaganda hes 

it that they are lest to thé French, and it is obvious that it 

will take long and frequent correction to obliterate these falsities. 


De Gaulle - Giraud, 


13. Informant is fixedly of the opinion that Giraud is considerably 
more “popular” than de Gaulle, for several peesons, 
1. Giraud's arrival on the scone of resistence gave an oppor- 
tunity to hundreds of thousands to attach themselves to soueone and 


something ROW os they were too late ‘to be "accepted" by the de 
Geullists. tA hs aaa 
2. De Gaulle represents Brits in, 
3. Giraud offered a "sortie" me a disrient pigaesea’ 
situation. 
4, He escaped from Germany (sofyey 
got there) and then snubbed the Géymank 


26%. 
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5. Giraud is looked upon as a better soldier (five stars 
as against two) (and forgetting, conveniently, the military 
record, es it stands). 


6. In the upper classes, which have been so generally 
ecollaborationist, Giraud is supreme. 


Prench Patrio tiom. 


lk. There are many people who seem to haye lost all patriotic 
sense or feeling, having been torn asunder by conflicting propa-— 
genda. This is particularly the case in the old unoccupied 
ragion, and in the case of St.-Etienne the inhabitants beflagged 
their city the day the Germans entered it. The lack of 
patriotic sentiments is yery evident emongst the young people, 
who are infected with Pétain’s "Compagnons de France" movement 
end by the S.0.L. propaganda. 


15. According to informant, St.-Etienne is more collaborationist 
than any other industriel town in the whole country. All classes 
in the city are infected. In his opinion it is turning out 
materials and manufactured wer goods in huge quantities for the 
Germans, and he suggests that it should be destroyed, 


Fest-War. 

16. Any strong government will be acceptable which will over- 
come the feared Communist rising. It appears that even the 
police fear such an event. It may be necessary for this to 


eee 
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suppress “temporarily” universel suffrage, owing to the fact that 
the French people are so very susceptible to a “beau parleur". 
Informent states that en entirely new set of politicians is re- 
quired. The old ones will never be accepted - not even Herriot - 


and that a Royalist Government is not by any means out of the 


question. 


Returned Prisoners. 


17. There are not many of these, but informant has seen and 
spoken to some of them. They are mostly ill or over 45, end all 
are tainted with Nazi ideas, but are without any reaction to 


present realities. They only wish to be left out of it and 
lead a quiet life. 


Allied Bombardmentss 


18. These cause a certain confusion of thought. Primarily 


the people wish they would step, and do not look any further 
than their noses}; 


this does not apply to the-north and occupied 


country, and informant reiterated the great difference in morale 


and courage at present existing (and perhsps always so) between 
the north and south. 


Jews, 


19. They are very much disliked and few are left in France anywhere. 


<> 
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29. There sre plenty of doctors, but medicines of all sorts sre 
almost totally lacking. 


Ghureh. 


21. The informant, contrary to many others, was of the opinion 
that the Church was faithful to Pétain, as he had “remis le clergé 
en bonne place". (This may apply to some, but there is much 
evidence to the contrary). 


Prices. (February 193). 


22. Louis d'Or Fes, ,000, 


fin - 90% YFes.800 a kilo 
a 
Clothes. Fes.10,000 a suit. (Im Brussels 7,000 Belgian Fes.) 
Shoes. Belgium - in the country Fes.1,000 
elsewhere - Be 
Brussels " 1,800 


In Peris, for the same erticle - Fes.3,000 (and 
only wooden soles available). 


Food — Paris. 


ea fe 


Wine ~- Fes.,100 a litre (ordinary wine). 9 (~ 
: 


25. The informant is a quiet and intelligent person, whese views 
are not always in accord with others, but they haye been recorded 
as he gaye them, and as nearly as possible in his owm words. 
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Q5rd July, 1943. Re Ge 10 peme, 24th July, 1945. 
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Frefr. 

Following for lie Massigli. 

Papal Nuncio in Berne has just left for Vichy with 
instructions from Vatican to examine with Petain and 
French bisheps the possibility of establishing at the 
proper moment in France under the !/arshal's authority 


a Government acceptable to Allies and capable of 


defeating an eventual Communist revelution. 
O.T.P. | 
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FROM BERNE TO FOREIGN OFFICE 26 JUL 1943 
iir, Norton- D 1. 32 pom, 24th July, 1943. 240 
No: 355 Ro 9. 10pm 24th July, 1943. | 
25rd Sot. 192.5. 
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FREFR 

Following for ii, iiassigli. 

Papal Nuncio in Berne has just left for Vichy with 
instructions from Vatican to examine with Pet... and 
French bishops the possibility of establishing at the 
proper moment in France under the liarshal's authority a 
Government acceptable to Allies and capable of defeating 


an eventual communist revolution, 


OTP. 


NOt 3 R 9. LO pm 24th July, 1945, 
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Following for .. wassigli, 

vapal Nuncio in Berne hes just left for Vichy with 
instructions from Vatican to examine with et... and 
“rench bishops the possibility of establishing at the 


proper moment in france under the Hershal's authority a 


Government acceptable to Allies and capable of defeating 


an eventusl cosuaanist revolution, 
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Telegram. 


rOREIGN OFFICE TO BERNE. 
5.10. pe Me 26th July, 1943. 


000————— | 

Your telegram No, 3657 {of July 25rd: message for 
Messigli about visit of Papal Nuneio to Viehy]. 
De you confirm this? I shall be glad ef any coments, 
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[CODE "R"] DEPARTMENTAL NO,1,. 


FROM FOREIGN OFFICE TO BERNE. 


No. 2825. D. 3.10 pm. 26th July, 1945, 
26th July, 1945, 


ZZZ 22% 222 
Your telegram No, 8557 [of July 25rd: message for 
Massigli about visit of Papal Nuncio to Vichy, | 
Do you confirm this ? I shall be glad of any comments, 
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FROM FORIGN OFFICE TO BERNE. 


No. 2825. D., 3.10 pm. 26th July, 1943. 
26th July, 1945, 


«222 222 222 
Your telegram No. 3557 [of July 25rd: message for 
liassigli about visit of Papal Nuncio to Vichy. | 
Do you confirm this ? I shall be glad of any comments. 
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"Cou de France" : 
Counlier-de France No. 8 which M. Viénot left with 
Mr. Str on 25th Jul containing information on:- 


-) The French Press of Today; oy Lifein France 
under the Germans; 3) “La Reléve"; 4) Bvents in 
Bizerta (6th November-7th December 1942); 5) French 
rfiection; 6) Documents. M. Viénok particularl 
drew Mr. Strang'’s attention to'french redbeotions® 
which contains articles on the necessity for the 
constitution of & provisional French Government and 
what the future Government of Frence will -be. 
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REPUBLIQUE FRANQAISE 
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SUPPLEMENT ; "A travers la Presse Clandestine" 


(1) Tous Gos docunents sont séparéuent utilisables pour diffusion, 


21S 
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I. LA PRESSE FRANCAISE AUJOURD'HUI 


— :~t~<“<it*~S 


I = INTRODUCTION 


"La presse frangaise, depuis L'armistice, est divisée en deux 
catégorics bicn distinctes, Ilya dtunc part la presse de 1a zone 
dite libre, d'autre pert celle de la zone occupce, 


Les journaux de ces deux zones sont soumis & des régles parti- 
culiéres, Ils ne sont pes assujettis au meme statut, 


La presse de l'une et de l'cutre zone dépend du Ministere de 
1* Information que dirige M, Paul Marion, | | 


M, Paul Merion qui avait été choisi par l'Amiral Darlan pour 
remplacer M, Portman comme Scerdétaire Général a la Propagande, © 
été fait ministre en 1942 par M, Pierre Laval a la demande des au- 
torités d'oceupstion comme récompense de “serviccs rendus” 4 16 


cause allemande, 
; 


Marion est une personnalité bien connue des milieux politiques 
frongais, aynnt milité dés son jeune &ge dans les rongs.des “"jeue 
nesses socialistes", A Tours, lors de la scission il opta pour le 
parti communiste dont il geovint ltun des espoirs, ll fut envoye a 

l'école des propagandistes de Bobigny d'tnbord, puis & celle de 
Moscou, Ctest & Moscou gquton Ltinitia:.& l'art oratoire et qu'on 
lui donne La culture dont il était totalement dépourvu, Rentreé en 
Frenee, Marion Gevint l'un des membres les plus oagissants .de line 
. terneationale communiste, .tandis que pour gagner sa vie il collabo~ 
reit au "Quotidien” et avec Jean Luchaire a "Notre Temps", 


Marion & cette époque monait une existence misérable, vivant 
".u crochet" des uns et des autres, ? 


| Le parti commniste ne sctisfaisant pas son ambition, Marion 
quitte la S.F.,I,C, pour adhérer & la 5Séme secrion du parti socia- 
liste, Il participa durent un temps aux querelles de tendances de 
le 5S.F.I,0, aux cdtés de Reneudel, de Déat et de Marquet, I1 su:- 
Vit ceux-ci: lors do leur départ de lo S.P.1.0, et fonda aveo eux le 
perti "néo", Ce dernier parti n'ayant cu qu'une existence éphemere 
Marion adhéra ou parti populaire frangais eréé par Jasques Doriot 
avee le concours financicr d'un certain nombre dtindustriels, dont 
les fréres Jopy, que représentait Pucheu, ' Au P.P,F, Marion s'accu- 
pa de la Propagande et de la Presse, I1 fut, avec Clande Jeantet 
l'un des principaux rédactours de "1'Emancipation Nationale”, puis 
o is Steer ewr yeuete Doriot devint, grfce 4 Kerillis, direoteur de 
ournal, : 


-. AU moment ob Pucheu quitta, aprés Munich, le P.P.F,, Marion se 


leet avec Doriot auqucl il reprocha de toucher de ltargent al~ 
emand, | 7 CR ToC ee Prt 


Mobilisé en 1939, i1 fut fait prisonnier en Juin 1940,. 


Libéré grfce: & Benoist Méchin il fut appelé par Lt Amiral 
Darlafi a diriger les services de 1n propagande et de la presse, 


216. 
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Merion, s'étant réconcilié avec Doriot, sert actucllement d*a- 
gent de liaison entre le P.P.F., le groupe sinarchistec, par Le true 
chemont de Pucheu, et le Gouvernement, le collaborateur de Marion 
est Mme Yvette Dusart, dite Yvette Renaud (fille d'un vieux mili- 
tant du parti socialiste - lo "pére" Renaud était de tendance 
Guesdiste), 


2) 


Ctest & la 5Séme section de la S.F.1.0. que Marion connut celle 
qui devait Gevenir sa colleboratrice et qui devait le suivre dans 
toutes ses périgrinctions politiques, 


oo — 


Le Chor adjoint dc Marion est Goulticr, Celui-oi, licencié 
és-lottres, est le fils d'un petit boutiquier de Bourges ; articles 
de p@che en tout genre, 


Gaulticr, oaprés avoir été communiste, militait dans les rangs 
du PPP, | 


Ctest un zélateur fenatigque. 


Il dirige le poste Redio-Révolution et il est charge de la 
propegance de la Légion Tricolore, 


—— 


Les idées de Merion sur le réle qui doit étre assigné a le 
presse nous sont connues, Elles ont été exposces tout su long par 
le note Ctoricentation ct @tinformation en date du 27 Févricr-ct 
dont voici la teneur ;: 


"Note dtOricntation ct dtinformetion au 27 Février 1941 ¢: 
ha Presse en Allemgne." 


Il cst bon que les Franesis soient exactement renscignes 
sur les ccuses Ge leur défaite et que les journclistes fran- 
Qis lc soicnt sur }a valeur de cette erme spirituclle qu'a — 
etc et que reste le presse dans la guerre totalitaire, De me= 
me que nous n'tavions pes préparé la mobilisotion incustriclle, 
nous ntavions pas préparé la mobilisction des esprits, Cc 
sont de ces opérntions qui ne s*timprovisent pas, 


' Le presse francsise reste dans son ensemble une presse 
d'avant-gucerre, de type capitaliste, exactement comme 1 pres- 
Se anglaise, Gtogst un instrument qui a pu Ctre excellent dans 
l'encien monte au temps ces luttes de partis et des impcria- 
listes bancaires, «aujourd'hui, c'est un instrument surclassc. 
Si nous voulons agir demrin dens le endre européen, nous ne le 
pourrons, sur le plan du journelisme, qu'ecn organisant une 
presse. qui ressemblera & 1a presse cllemande, C'est une con- 
Cition sine qua non Ctaction sur les esprits des Frangais cd'a- 

bord, sur les esprits hors ces frontiéres frangeises ensuite,. 
En Allemagne, tous les journnux appartiennent cn quelque sorte 
& un méme "trust", Ils sont tous au service de lLtidée Natio- 
naole Socicliste de la Grande Allemagne. Certes, il y a une 
Cifférence ; days les preys démocratiques, on peut librement 
fonder un journal qui n'appertient pas au trust, En «Allemagne 
ce seroit impossible, Tout comme il serait impossible de fone 
der un autre parti, Mais ce sont 1a des considérations idéo- 
logiques qui n'ont rien & voir evece le role joué per la presse 
cans le guerre moderne, eee | 


Les journaux cllemeands sont & priori libres, Mais, bicn 
entendu, ils doivent se conformer & certaines directives. et 
recueillir leurs informations & une méme source, C'est juste~ 
ment au Ministére qu'il incombe Ce Gonner les directives et 
C'informer la presse... Le Ministére se trouve en contact é- 
troit evec les directeurs et rédacteurs en chef, I1 controle 
l'ensemble du fonctionnement, fait des observations et décerne 
un bl@me si tel ov tel journal a donné des informations indis- 
crétes ou s'est coarté trop ostensiblement des théses offi- 
cfelles, D'nnutre purt, on distribnue soigneusement ct 


aml aaa iia: ari 


judicicusemeyt les informations et théses sensationnelles afin 
de ne pas favorisey une concurrence & sens unique, I1 stagit 
Hussi de fournir & tous ccs journaux du matériel de propcgande 
et photographique sur les différents sujets qui perdissent 
perticuliérement cactuels, le. Ministére devient en quelque 
sorte unc grande agence rédactionnelle, ct il est cide dans . 
l'nccomplisseément de cette t&cho par les innombrables bureaux 
dé presse de chaque: Ministére, ce chaque institution, de cha- 
que société ou incustrie, -Coorconner ltactivitée de ces divers 
bureaux de presse est de son ressort, “ 


oo ~--+-E3-ge-peut que les Frengais fessetlanmouc cevant ce syste- 
‘me, sLongtemps ils n'ont pas voulu de l'cconomie Cirigce, 
L' économie dirigée s'est imposéc & eux, Lea presse dirigce | 
leur a longtemps peru une absurdité, Elle s'imposera, clle.. 
aussi, & leur’ esprit par trop conservateur, La révolution. — 
prendra tous les nspects et il y aura une révolution ce. presse 
comme il y a une révolution sociale et une révolution économie 
que x ? | 


 Ctest & atteindre. ce but que s'emploie Marion ct ses services, 


Les services proprement de presse du Ministére de 1'Informa-~- 
tion, qui s*étendent sur les deux zones, sont “dirigés par M,. Romain 
Roussel, eri persomnel ce Morion, depuis 1'époque ou ils se sont. | 
connus &@ "Quotidien", que commanditait Jean Hennesy, dont Dumay .é- 
tait le cirecteur, et Pierre Bertrand 1¢ rédacteur en chef, 


Roussel est un -journaliste: d'une classe mé@iocre, qui s'était. 
spcecislisé dans le genre "grend reportage", Ecrivain sans talent, 
il &@ public plusieurs: livres de tendance "populiste", visual tes 
Lovol,qui.s'intéresse personnellement aux questions cde presse . } 
adjoint 4 Roussel son collaborateur rédacteur en chef de son joure | 
nai clermontois ;: "Le Moniteur", M,’Bonnefoy.: Celuisel, est,.en 
fait, le vériteble ministre, -Ctest lui qui prénd toutes les déci- {| 
Sions importantes, Bonnefoy est tout dévoud 4&4 Laval, dont il est 
le reflet." ia” ) a i } | : . | | 4 


— ee el 


B = L'ORGANISATION DE LA PRESSE 


"L'orgonisation de la presse est différente én zone "libre" et 
en zone océupce," — Bis a re su 


+ 


1) Zone 
"libre 


(Ma) avent Ltoccupation totale : 


| En zone libre, elle cst tenue"d@e passer" les communiqués obli- 
getoires qui lui sont transmis, de soumettre articles et informa- 
tions qu'elle publie,a 1a censure, de se plier aux consignes perma~ 
nentes. ou quotidiennes qui lui sont. données, Lege 


Les sommuniqués, obligatoires revétent tantét La forme d*un.. 
texte officiel émanant' du Gouvernement, tant6t celle d'une dépéche 
de ltagence d!tEtat O.F,I, 


Les consignes sont tant6ét ces consignes négatives qui interdi- 
sent de traiter tel ou tel sujet, “ou de publier. telles ou telles 
informations, tantot des consignes positives enjoignant de traitér 
tel ou tel sujet ot de publier telles ou tlles informations. 


La sensure est en principe exercée "& priori" au lieu méme ot 
se fcbrique le journal, Seuls, les journalistes "acerécitées" prés 


| le censure locale ot siége cn quasi permanence un officier allemand 


4) * 


‘ 
le Gouvernement bénéficient, sous leur responsabilité, d'une censU- 
re a posteriori. | ¥ 


e,* s 
‘ 
- 
‘ 
é 


Avant Ltoécupation totale, les journcux n'éteient, en somme, 
contrélés quo par tihe ¢ensurne exclusivement frangaise, les Alle» 
mands se réservant de prendre des mesures de rétorsion dans.les 
ens, d'ailleurs assez rares, ov des indiserétions en matiére d'in- 
formation militaire seraiont. commisos, Ce fut le cas notamment, en 
Juillet dernier, ot plusieurs quotidtens de la rgéion lyonnaise fu- 


rent frappés de suspension pour avoir inséré une aépéche (*agence 
relatant le nom d'une ville bombardée par les avions onglais. 


Les journoux recevaient alors des consignes d'tordre géncral - 
ou impératif - selon les cas, sur le titrage qui ne devait jamais 
Stre neutre (ou négatif) mais devait prendre nettement position en 
faveur des informations de l'Axe, Eétaient considérés comme tiédes 
les organes qui stefforcaient de tourner cette consigne imperative. 


b) Le régime de la presse depuis l'entrée des Allemands en 
zone "libre" ; 


Peu avrés ltentrée ces Allemands en zone libre 14 censure 
frangoise fut doublée, en ce qui concerne plus spécialement les in- 
formations dtord@re militaire, d'une censure allemande dont le siege 
principal est & Clermont-Ferrand, chez Havas O,.F,I, 


Toutes les G@épGches de source militaire sont soumises 4 cette 
consure ollemende qui éGlague les passages jugés par elle dangercux, 
Par. le fil Hevas, les informations errivent ensuite deans les rédac- 
tions, ol aprés cuisine et titrage, clles sont & nouveau soumises a 


qui: acccpte ou refuse les titres présentés et, dans certains cas, 
et sur indication de ses collég#ues ce Vichy, procéde 4 une nouvelle 
cuisine de L' information, . 


Les “indications” données per cet officier sont toujours impé-} 
ratives ct une présentation de titrage refusée.est toujours sans 
appel, 


c) les journaux sous contrat ; 


Ctest une nouvelle méthode, entrée en application vers 1a fin 
Janvier environ et qui autorise les journaux ayant signe 1* accord 
de Vichy (par leguel ils stengagent, on toutes circonstances, & é- : 
pauler la politique de Laval) 4 écarter un certain nombre d'informo-= ? 
tions dites obligatoires, 


En effet, jusqu'a cette époque, les censures imposaient quoti- 
diennement & la presse l'inscrtion d'un certain nombre de dépeches, 
sans lesquelles le visa de sortie éteit refusé aux journaux, dSou- 
vent la redaction des titres, leur emplacement entraient dans le 
cedre de ces consignes, dtov uniformité de ln presse, 


Les journaux ayant signé ltaccord bénéficient d'une tolérance 
infiniment plus large, Ils peuvent écarter un certain nombre d'in-= 
formations obligatoires d'importance secondaire et descendre en 


corps de page les informations imposées en téte & leurs confréres 
moins dociles, . - | coe | 


En contre-partic, ils doivent écrire, cau moins trois fois par 
semaine, un erticle rcdactionnel exaltant la politique de Vichy et 
singuliérement orienté dans le sens do la lutte anti-bolchevique, " 


re 5) 214, 
* 
2) Zoe 


occupée 


"ln zone occupdée, le presse n'est pas assujettic 4 ln censyre 
gouvernemontsle frangaisc, ni 4 l'obligation cde passer des communi- 
qués, Elle dépend cirectement des. services de presse ce la Komman- 
Contur qui exercent sur clle la-censure et qui lui adrossent ¥sug- 
gestions, communiques et consignes", 


En depend en second licu « meis co ntest 1a qu'une simple 
clause de style - du représentant du Ministére do 1*Information, 
qui est M, A.M, Pictri, neveu de 1ltimbassadcur ce France a Moacrid, 


Il a pour colleborateur M, Gaston Guilleux qui avant 1f guerre 
était journealiste politique eu "Matin" ct collcborateur ce , 
M. Frossarc, MM, Guilleux cst resté longtemps 4 le Censure Centrale 
Ge Vichy on méme temps qu'il collaborcit au "Mot c'Orcre", Rentre 
a Poris sur se demente il fut attaché au service de M, Pietri,. 


Le presse Ce le zone occupcée se CGivise en presse prrisienne ét 
Cn presse de province, : 


La presse parigicnne de Perris comprend six journcux : "Le 
Petit Parisien", "Le Matin", "Aujouréthui", "1*Ocuvre", "Le Ori du 
Pouple", "La France Sociclistc", tandis qu'une grande quantiteé 
‘‘heblomacaires remplecent ceux qui existaient cavent ls guerre, 


La presse Ge province cst composce des gronds quoticiens dc- 
prertementaux ," 


—O ———— 


"La presse ce le zone cite libre qui se divise en presse pari- 
Sicnnc repliéc, presse quotidicnne régionale, presse hebdomacaire 
et periofique, dépent, evons-nous cit, directcment du Ministére de 
i'inform:tion (service Roussel), Gorection de la presse, 


Le chef ce cette Cirection est M, Simon Arbcllot de Vacqueury 
ancien journaliste prerisicen, 


Chaque matin, & 12 heures, ct chaque cprés-midi, a 19 heures, 
M, Simon Arbcllot tient uno conférence Cite de presse 4 laquelle 
perticipent lcs journalistes “accerddités", : 


A cette conférence, sont données les consignes dé censure du 
Jour, les aotes Gtorientation dont le rédactcur est M, Bonnefoy, ct 
quclqucs maigres informations," 


Le eensure 


"Le Servicc Central de lea Censure est dirigé par M, Dufour 
qui, event la guerre, éteit rédecteur en chef du "Matin", 


_ . Ses principeux colleborateurs sont MM, Espicu, journaliste pa- 
risien spccialisé dans la rubrique du Palais de Justice, Maxy, 


gourncoliste dtaffaires qui event lc. guerre était au "Petit Bleu", 
ct Lescoeur, : 


Les Cirectives que suivent les services de la censure ont été 


données & coux-ci per une circuleire Gc M, Marion en Gate du 6 A- 
vril 1941, 


Voici.les principes fixés por Marion : 


1°) La presse €sit dans le préscntation Ge ses informations, 


"LEO: 
ne 


fens ses articles, dans ses titres et dans les appreciations qu’ @l- 
le porte sur les événements, agir dc telle sorte quc les lectecurs 
comprennent ct approuvent lo politique Cu Gouvernemont, oct qu'ils 
ne soicnt pas livrés sux influonces extéricures qui s'exercent no- 
temment por les racios ¢étrangéres, cin 


6) 


2°) Sont rigour cusement intor@its : 


2). toutes les inciscrét-ions sur la dcfense netionale; 7 
b) toute in@iserétion sur les opéretions militaires ces puisscnces 
‘ avee lesquelles la France est.en état dtarmistice; ’ 
c) tout ce qui sernit ce nature & amener une réaction des autorites 
occupentes; 7 Ges ; 
4) tout ce qui serrit de nature & amencr des complicstions Cciploma- 
 tiqugs.ou & troubler les repports cu Gouvernement Fran¢gsis avec 
les autres preys; : 
e) les polémiques susceptibles ce créer 1s Civision entre les Fren- 
Nis :. : : 
f) ist inciserctions préjucicinbles & ln politique économique et 
finaoneciére cu Gouvernement; 
g) los informations fausses, haesardces ou tencancicuses, . 


Il est précisé, dens cette circulaire, aue sont interdits tous 
erticlcs ou informetions pouvent ¢tre interprétés comme un desayvet 
&e la politique cu Maréchal, cinsi que ceux ou celles pouvent. nic= | 
contenter l'cutoritée occupante," : 7 | ere 


A ' 


Orgonisation 
ce. le censure 


"Sous réserves dcs interventions cllemences signalces ci-ces- 
sus, l= censure Cépend cu Seorétarict atEtat a 2' Information place 
lui=-meme sous l'cutorité cu Chef cu Gouvernement, 


a Vichy, ‘siége te Ccrsure Centrale, Dnns chaque region existe 
un Directeur Ce la censure sous l'autorité cugquel sont places les: 
services de censure locele et déepartementole, | 


Ces cifférents services Coivent consulter le service central 
per téléphone sur tous les cas cdouteux, et envoyer les textes con- 
testés & Vichy lorsqu'une consultation téléphonique se révélera im- 
possible et qu'une lecture sttentive semble nécessaire, 


Le contréle de la presse Cépencont exclusivement du Chef du. 
Gouvernement, les services loceux, Aépeartementaux ct regionaux, ne 
sont pes subordonnés & Lltautorité préfectorale, Celle-ci ne peut 7 
que Cemancer que soicnt prises Ges consignes provisoires touchant ; 
les questions relctives au meintien Ge ltordre ou au ravitaillement 


Les préfets peuvent Ctautre pert Gemancer aux services de la 
Censure de rendre obligntoires certains communiqués, mais cette fa- 


culté ne “oit jouer que dans Ces cas extrémement rares et pour des. 
sujets “'une grende importance," 


: 


1) Le "Groupement 
Corporatif @e le Presse" 

"Toute la presse parisienne, que celle-ci soit quoticienne:ou - 
hebcomeceire, se trouve entachée de "collaborationnisme", .chaque— 
Journal ou revue ayant c& pour obtenir ltautorisation de paraitre, 
prencre un certein nombre d'tengagcments & l'égarc des “occupants", 


Tous les réanetours en chef, tous les chefs de service, ont 


+ - 


7) i 2 


été soit mis & le place qutils occupent, soit tolércés cans leurs 
fonctions per les autorités cllemandes, 


Cortes, tous les réanacteurs n'ont pas été tenus ce conner Ces 
gages, mais le frit méme que dcs "journclistes" sient neceptée de 
collaborer & @es orgines collaborationnistes et oient demande leurs 
eartes professionnelles & un organisme Cépendant de l'illomtgne, 
ronc a priori coux-ci suspects, 


Benucoup ce ces récacteurs sc donnent pour excuse le besoin ow 
ils so trouvaient de traveiller pour vivre, Cc motif en vérite ne 
ticnt pas, car il en est qui se sont rofusés & toute compromission 
et ont trouvé cans ltexercice (‘tun cutre méticr Ces moyens «'cxis- 
tonee, Ne pes tenir compte de l'attitude respective de ceux-aqi ot 
de ccoux-14& sersit commettre une injustice choquante, 


Tout journeliste cyrnt collaboré & un journcl paraissant sous 
le contr6le allemné, coit Gtre impitoybalement rayé de le protes- 
sion. .Les journalistes jouissent 4 Paris d'un statut particulier, 
Ils dépené@ent dtune orgenisation qui touche ces subventions de 
L'Ambessade allemande et & leauelle ils doivent obligatoirement 
adhérer pour Gtre cutorisés & “travailler", | 


: Cette organisation, le Grounement Oorporotif de Presse est 
présicée par Jean Luchaire, qui d'autre part Ccirige un quoticien cu 
soir “Les Nouverux Temps", : 


Jcen Luchaire est, bien que jeune encore, un vieux journaliste 
perision, Ile commencé par collnborer vers 1920 au "Matin", come 
me vague petit reporter, pubdliant ca et 14 ce menus romans poli- 
clers sous le pseudonyme de Jean Florence, 


Puis il s'est 1ié avec Dubarry, qui fit de lui son secrectaire. 


Jean Luchcire pénétre vers cette époque, grice aux relations 
Ge son pére, Julicn Luchaire, cens les milieux de la 5,D.N, qui ve- 
nait de naitre, orientant oinsi son activité vers les problémes dé 
politique extérieure, ctest-da-dire vers le Quai “<'Orsay, 


En 1923, il créa une petite revue "Vita", en lequelle il prit 
p bibs oo parti contre la politique pratiquée per le "bloc n&= 
onal", 


En 1924, il devint le leader du journal "Le Volonté", que di- 
rigesit Dubarry, | | 


Dés lors Jenn Luchanire éteit leneé, 


+4 Du jour au lentemain il eut voiture automobile et hdtel parti- 
culier, 


avec sAbetz, qui aveit foit Ce ln secrétaire de Luchaire sa 
meftresse, il se langa dans un mouvement de rapprochement freanco- 
allemand, avec, pour compéres,Fernend de Brinon et Edouard Pfeiffer 


En 1928, lorsqu'Emile Roche, peu evant les Slestions Pit de 
"Le Voix" un quoticien radicel, ce fut Jean Luchaire qui en prit la 
récdaction en chef, | 


Ce quotic.ien ayant cessé ce paraftre peu aprés les élections, 
Luchaire consacra toute son activité au mouvement proeallemand et 
cux"affoires" de Dubarry., Rei 


Jeon Lluchaire fut sur l'instigetion d'tibetz ltun des organisa- 


teurs, evec Fernand cde Brinon, Ge co que l'on a appelé la cinquiéme 
colonne, | | | 


aujourd'hui Jean Luchaire est l'objet de vives nttaques, Une 
offensive de grand style a été déclenchés contre lui par 1'équipe 


222 
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: 
' 


Ce "Je Suis Pertout", et un ccertcin nombre ce journalistes pari- 
sicns, parmi lesquels on.cite le nom de Videl de 1s Blache, redace 

tcur en chef de "Poris-Soir", -Ils aeccusent Jeon Luchaoire de trafi- 
quer sur le pepicr Cistribué ceux journaux, sur l'essence attribuce . 
Qux journolistes, ainsi que sur la location de voitures outomobiles 
‘consentiec cux divers orgenes de- presse, 


: 


Cette querelle fe crobes est er soi divertissante," 


2) La presse 
quotidienne 


"Lo presse quoticienne parisienne recgoit ses informations de 
Ceux sources ciffcrentes 3: de l'agence O,F.I, pour tout ce qui con- 
cerne la France, cu DNB, et ce }*'agence Transocéen pour ce qui 
est cde l'cétranger, une troisiéme agence, Inter-France, fonectionnant 
sous controle ellemand dans des conditions particulieres, 


«» ltoriginc, l'agence Haves stétant repliée en zone libre, 
l'allemagne avait monté A&A Paris une sgence C'informetions appelée 
"agence Francaise <'Informations Perisiennes" (.i1.F,1.P.) et cn a- 
vait confié la Cirection & Jeen Fontenoy, ancien rédacteur a Havas, 
hitlérien notoire, membre du P,P.F, Lorsque Picrre Dominique Ce- 
Vint iircctcur de 1°0,F,I,, il engagea des pourparlers avec les au- 
toritcs-allcmeantes pour que cette agence put pénétrer en zone occu- 
pee, Ces pourparlers trafnérent cn longueur, Ce ne fut que lors- 
que Laval revint eu pouvoir qu'un cecord se réalisa sur les bases 

“suiventes : | . : 

L'egence A.F,I,P, était prise en charge par l'cgence O,F.1., 
c'est-a-circe que L'A.,F.,I.P, dispereisseit en f.it, mis non cn 
Croit, Les Aépéches diffusées & Paris portcyt le tombre O.F.I., 

_ mais l'a,P,I,P, conserve ses cndres et a un budget autonome dont la 
| hie: a cté confiée 4 Charles Morice, directeur administratif de 
} e+ ere | 


7 En contre=partie, 1'0,F,I, stcst engagée & ne fournir aux 
yournaux parisicns que des nouvelles de France et a perdu © profit 
oe Transocéan le bénéfice @e la diffusion qu'elle assurnit 4 1'é- 
ronger, 


Ltagence Inter-France a cté fonddée par Dominique Sordet, et | 
fonctionne sur tout le territoire, La direction parisienne est as- 


surce prr Gast, beou-fréro d'iudibert, ancien collaborateur de 
Mme Henau, 


Cette agence comprend deux branches : une branche Gite d'in- 
formations, une bimeche de documortation (articles sur les sujcts 
ies plus Civers), | 


“1 Cette agence recoit une subvention mensuclle de 300,000 Francs 
-U Ministére de 1'Information, une subvention de Transocéan, une 
subvention de l'mbassade @¥.\llemegne, ee : 


Cheque soir oa lieu A Paris une conférence de presse au cours 
Ge laquelle sont Jonnées les directives émanant des autorités alle-~ 
mances et sont remis les "papiors" et titres obligatoires, 


Les services du Ministére de 1'Informetion sont installés rue 
Ce Solférino, Cans l'ancien immeuble du Syndicat des Fonctionnaires 
4 12 téte Ge ce service est A,M, Pietri, ancicn ‘rédacteur ou "Petit 
Journel", P.P,F, et neveu'de ltAmbassadeur Ge France A Madrid, : 
Pictria été nommé & ce poste par Merrion, 


Pormi ses collaborateurs directs, on releéeve le nom de Guilleau 
encolen rcdacteur ou "Matin" et secréteire de. Frossard evec lequel 
11 est restG-on oxcellents termes, 


ee 


Paris compte six quotidions cu mtin : "Le Petit Porisien", 


'L'Ocuvre", "Lo Mctin®, "Aujourdthui", "La France Socialiste", “Le 


Cri cu Peuple” et deux quoticiens du soir : "Paris-Soir", "Les 
Nouveaux Temps", plus un quoticien parnissant 4 onze heures : 
"Preris=-Mici".™ ii | 


"Le Petit 
~ Parisien" 


| "Le "Petit Parisien" cppartencit ovent la guerre 4 1a famille 
Dupuy, La majorité ces actions était détenue per Pierre Dupuy, et 
le reste de celles-ci prr la femme ct les enfants de Jean Dupuy, 
frere cu précdcdent. ase a see 


En Juin 1940, le "Petit Perisicn” stest replié comme tous ses 
confréres ("Le Matin" étant le seul journal resté & Peris), en pro-= 
vinte, La plupert des journaux étant “remontés" dans 1a cepitale, 
Picrre Dupuy chargea Cherles Morice, chef ces services politiques, 
d'engoger evec les nutorités allemendes des pourparlers en vue de 
la rentrée éventuelle du journal ruc @'Enghein, Quand Charles 
Morice arriva dans lc cepitele, il apprit que cdcs négocictions a= 
vaient eu licu cntre les fils Je Jean Dupuy ct les eutorites alle-. 
manées, ct qu'un accora était intervenu, Le journal était autorise 
& reparaitre & Paris sous une direction nouvelle, dont Pierre Dupuy 
se trouvrit exclu, On l'tavisa que luieméme était tenu pour indesi- 
rable et pour bien lo lui faire comprencre, on l' envoys passer plu- 
sicurs jours ... & Frcsne, | 


Le nouvelle Cirection se compossit d'un représentant de l'Al- 
lemegne, Petcr oct de M, Lemonon, oCministroteur du journal, repre- 
sentant les intéréts dc la femille Dupuy, Deux rédecteurs en chef 
avaient ctc désignées, Clauce Jcentet et Jacques Roujon. 


Pierre Dupuy stincline, Gemeursnt en zone libre, ot il devait 
montcr un hebdomadaire, “le Dimeanche illustre"," 


Rédaction “u 
"Petit Parisien" 


"Le "Petit Parisien" a pour rédacteur en chef Claude Jeantet, / 
P.P.F., ami personnel ce Jacques Doriot, Jcantet avent 1a guerre 
cslleborait a "LtEmancipation Netionale"™ et a "La Liberté", Membre — 
Gu Comité Frence-Allemagne, il défendit les théses hitlériennes 4 
"Je Suis Pertout", Ctest un collaborationniste 100/, 


Le second rédactcur en che? est Jacques. Roujon, fils ce Roujon 
qui connut une certoine notoriété avant l'autre guerre, 


Jacgucs Roujon fait au "Petit Porisien" les leaders collabora- 
tionnistes, 


Le service politique a pour chef ce service Algcrron, qui, o- 
vent le guerre, était rédacteur ou "Petit Parisien", ot il sssureit. 
les comptes-rendus de la Chambre, Il 2 comme collaborcteur Jacques 
Sevoz, 2ncien rédacteur au "Journal", ct Bonodetti, ancien collabo- 
rateur cu "Petit. Parisien" dc Charles Morice, Se trouve rattaghé a 


CC aca Vaillant, cneien socinliste qui s'occupe du mouvement | 
gocial, 


Parmi les collaborateurs du "Petit Parisien", on note ; Hubert 
Souches’s Jules Rivet (ancien anarchiste, ancien rédacteur au "Canam 
Enchafné) , Georges Arque, André Salmon, Alain Laubreaux (critique 
drematique), Georges Blond, R. Destez, F, Sergent, J,M, Simon, Jean 
Vignoud (critique des livres), Yves Dartois ..." Oe 


"Tl *Ocuvre" ; 


+ 
; 


| "L!Ocuvre" nt pes mocifié sa structure caministrative, Le. 
Conseil C'administration ost toujours. présidé. par Fernenc Bouisson, 
ancicn Céputé ce La Ciotat, et compte parmi ses membres Vincent 
Delpuech, Sénateur des Bouches-Cu-Rhone, Directeur cu "Petit Prt- 
vencnl", ct du "Racdierl"de Marseillc, cingi que celui ce Marchal, 
bengquiocr, | 


 Lradministrateur-délégué, directeur du journal, cst toujours 
Raude, avec comme collaboratrice Odette Leroy. 
aes "L'Ocuvre" ne touche prs Circctemont d'argent ellemand, Ce 
journel vit cvce les ressources qué lui essure s& vente et sa pu- 
blicité, 


En Juin 1940 "l'*Ocuvre" se replic 4 Sai nt-Etienne, 


Désirant rentrer & Peris, Reude Jtemanda & Marcel Déat ce s'oc- 
cuper de cette effaire, Celui-ci oyant réussi dens ses négocics- 
tions, il fut nommé per décision cu Conseil ctadministration, die 
recteur politique, svec un contrat en bonne et “ue forme, 


"L?*Qcuvre" occupe toujours ses locaux de la Ruc Louis=-le-Grand 
mais ne stimprime plus dans ltimprimerie qu'elle y pw scdait, la 
rotative syent été prise par les jllemnds dés leur arrivce a Paris 

et emmence en Allemagne, 


Quang snaré Guérin qui, evant la guerre ¢cteit chef des servi- 
ces: politiques de "ltOcuvre", revint de ,captivite, Reuce lui offrit 
le poste de rédecteur en chef qutil accepta, Robert Robin quitta 

alors "1ltOcuvre" cvee une indemnité ‘te 100,000 Francs," 


"Directour politique : Marcel Déat, La rdédaction on chef est 
assurée par anécré Guérin, ancien socicliste, devenu coll boration- 
niste per ambition et besoin d'rrgent, Permi les rédacteurs, on 
reléve les noms de : Dulac (Seerdctrire ce le rédaction), Forestier 
(chef du service informztion), Robert Denger (reporter), Rance (re- 
porter), Auguste Naré@y, René Gerin (critique des livres, encien ob- 
jectcur de conscience), Pierre Varenne (échotier). La. Foucharcisre, 
tous anciens rédacteurs & "lt Oceuvre", : ) 


Parmi les nouveaux collabornateurs Ge ce journal, il faut citer 
le nom de Maurice Laban, qui se signele par un zéle collaboration- 
Deere. et quelques jeunes femmes, nouvellcs venues dans le journé-= 

isme, 


Correspondant & Vichy : Roger Derdenne, 


"Le Metin" 


| "Le Matin", propriété des Bunau-Varilla (le vieux Bunau- 
Verilla cn assure toujours ln Girection) n'a jamais en fait cessé | 
Ce porattre &-Paris, Une entente existait entre Bunsu-Varilla et 
les Allemaonds, bien avant la. guerre, : 


La rédnction cn chef est assurce par Stéphane Lauzanne qui oc- 
cupait ce poste avant la guerre, Rouchon, encien rédacteur fu 
"Journal" et Robert de Benuplan, Collaborateurs : René Miquel, 
Rene Krremer, Holstoin (Axed critique militairc), Mare Blaquet 
(cinéma), Louis Blenquid (théAtre), Jean-Joseph Ronoud, André 
Chaumet (dircetcur d'cutre part du périodique de propagande alle= 
m-nce "Notre Combat"), Piorre Dufor, ©,E, Duguet; «A, Robert Bruyez, 
S.%, au, Pierre Malo, Pierre Deveaux, Serge Jeanneret, Maurice 
Raudoux, Jenn H, Porche, ce Marche, Edmond Pilon, André du Bief, 
Alice Ternwont, Sorresponfiant & Vichy : Janniéres," . 
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"Aujourathui® = = sera Q°5° 


“Aujourdthui" a été fondé quelques mois aprés l'armistice, par 
e les autorités allemandes, en vue de remplacer le "Figaro", 


, La direction de ce journal a été confiée & cette époque & 
Henri Jeanson et & Robert Prieur, 


_ ,Henri Jeanson ne tarda pas & vouloir secouer le joug qui lui 
était imposé, Les Allemands en présence de cette velléité d'indé- 
pendance, l'arrétérent, et Jeanson depuis lors passe la majeure 

partie de’son temps en prison, Sa'‘carte de journaliste profession- 
nel lui a été retirée, ghee | Sei ake iiss 


Jeanson a été remplacé per Ceorges Suarez, vieux journaliste 
parisien, ayant au cours d'une carriére tumultueuse, mangé & tous 
les reteliers, C'est de lui que Pierre Laval a pu dire un jour ; 
"Suarez est un prillasson sur lequel tout le monde a pu s'essuyer 
les picds", ie | 


_. ° Collaborateurs ; Jacques Boulanger, Guy Lormont, Paul Chack, 
Pierre Ménétrol, Richard Borel, Louis-Léon Martin, Léon-Paul 
Fargues, Abel Hermant, Thierry Sandre, Etienne Rey, André Juin, 
Charles Andrés, Raymond Marcillac, Robert Pricur, Pierre Dubard, 
Jeon=-Pierre linxence, 


Correspondant a& Vichy : Léopold Blond." 


"Le Frence : 
Sociealiste" 

"Le "France Socialiste" a été fondée avec de l'argent prove- 
nant de de Brinon et d'Otto Abetz, en vue de remplacer "Le Pooulaire" 
et de grouper les socialistes nuance Paul’ Faure, -ct es syndicalis- 

tes, nuance Belin, 


La. direction politique 4u journal a été confiée a René Chateau 
depute redical (Comille Yclleten) de Charente, ancien universitmire, 


Le rédection en chef est assurée par Robert Bobin, cncien so- 
cieliste et collaborctcur de Renaudel, ancien rédecteur cru 
"Quotidien", Bobin durant ln gucrre c été mobilisé cu Ministere de 
l'information, cvec le grade de Capitaine, I1 appartencit ou ser- 
vice de proprgande que dirigersit Jean Peul-Boncour, — wt eg 


Collaborateurs de "Le Frence Socicliste" ; Pierre Hamp (ami de 
Pierre lovel), Eugéne Aubey, Pierre Mcsson, Eugéne Guinche (ancien 
redacteur aw "Populsire"), éharles Ruen, André Briére, Georges 
Ricou (.:mcien directeur de 1'Opére-Comique) ; Marcel Ray (ancien 
secrctaire de ln\Fédération des Métaux), P.A. Joubert, Marcel 
Legnenux, Chntecumorand, Roucnyrol. (encien député. socicliste de. 
l'Héreult), Merce] Braibant, Doudet, Constantin Brive, Dicrd (Ciné- 
m:), Henon (encien rédecteur ou "Populcire"), Rolend Bouverd (an- 
cien rédactcur & "lL'Ordre') ." = Tien: as 


"Le Cri 
du. Peuple"™ | 


"Le "Cri du Peuple” cst ltorgeane du Parti. Populaire Frengais, 
dont le chef cst Jncques Doriot, . eh Go eae es Bee capt Pec: A» ah 
.Les collsboreteurs de ce journel sont : Henry Lébre (rédacteur 
cn chef, feisant: forstion de directeur), Emile Bougére (rédacteur 
on chef), Jcen Legarigue (éditorialiste), Louis Truc, Honry. Renault. 
Ttony Guedel, Louis Deney., Mourice Cottoz, Henri Coston, Jaok Renard. 
Maurice Ralteut, André Jacquet, Hemri Mournier, F, Canobbio, C, de - 
Bovrest, Venquplin, Jonn Merguet, Correspondant & Vichy ;: Delleras 


- 


ee eee 
Quotidiens au tier: e 


"Les Nouveaux 
Temps" 


Les "Nouvooux Temps" ont été fondés par Jean Luchaire pour 
remplecer "Le Temps", fost le journcl de ltAmbassade d'Allemegne, 


Collsboratcurs : Crouzet (Rédactour en chef), Geston Sontinae 
Philippe Pietri (pages cgricoles), Adirno Langumier (ancien députe 
communiste, pages sociales), René Chavenge, Jacques Bourgeat, 
Etienne Rey, Jean Leuront (Musi¢ Hell), Edmond’ Pilon, J, Maro 
Campagne (Beaux-.irts), Guy Zucarelli, Jacques Saint-Germain (pages 
économiques), Armory {thé tre), Meurice Laban, Roger Bessort, 
Pierre Linden, Espicu (lettres), Abel Hermeant, Gaston Denys, 
Meurice Bouvry, Pouliquen, Georges Bateau, Robert Francis, Armand 
Cherpenticr, Roger Regont, Souchon, Georges Prade (Conseillor Muni- 
cipal du XIVéme), José Germain, Pierre Vitrac, Henri Duclos, Albert 
Lanbordy (ancien rédacteur nu "Populeire), Correspondent & Vichy : 
Jcon Thouvenin," 


"Poris~ (La 
Soir" 


"Paris-Soir" s'étent replié cn zone libre, alors que Prouvost, 
son dircctcur-pvropriétaire était Ministre de 1' Information, les 
Allemends firent pnrattre 4 Paris un "Poris-Soir" sous dircection 
allemendc, 


Il existe dc ce feit cectucllement un "Peris-Soir" & Paris, 
dont le titre, le local et lt imprimoric epperticnnent 4 Prouvost, 
mais est Girigé directement per. les Allemands, ct un "Peris-Soir" 
en zone ex-libre, dont Prouvost cssure la direction, 


Crest 14 unc situation juridique assez complexe qui cst loin 
d'étre écleircie; -Les bénéficcs du journel sont & l'heure actuelle 
bloqués, ct ils'le resteront jusqu'a ce qu'il soit dit si Prouvost 
a droit ou non de lcs pcrcovoir," 


KkSdaction ;: 


"Bertrand, Dupeyret .(rédecteur en chef, nmi personnel ct colla-~ 
boretcur de Picrre Leval), Videl de la Blache (rédacteur en chef, 
encicn rédacteur ou "Journal" ct a l'egence Redio), Georges Prade 
(cdministratcur, Conseiller Municipel), Jcan Bosc (ancien rédacteur 
& "l'Ordre"), René Mertcl, Deveux, P.A, Coustenu (collaboratecur 
d'autre part a-"Je Suis Pertout"), Paul Deny ‘(ancien rédactcur au 
"Petit Journcl"), Jcan-Mcrie Blanchet, Marcel Gentis, Paul le 
Monnycr, Poul Albert, Albort Chamoy, Henri Vayssette, Marcel 

~ Bonnissol,' Mexime Ber, Reoul Sebetier, Jenn Conedera, Robert Evrar, 
zin (fils de René Bazin), Jeninc Regner, Yvon Philouze, Frengois 
Drujon, Robert Garnier, Félix Mouton (fils de l'ex-rédectc ur en 
chef), Georges Martin, Joan Poinset, Cleude Dherelle (ancien rédac- 
tcur de la redio)," 


"Parise 
Midi" 


"MGmc situetion juridique quo"Paris-Soir", 
Rédaction ¢ on 


Fernend Divoire (rédacteur on chef), Retourne (gendre d'Henri 
dc Wendcl), Vornior, Rionde, Hnuchccorne ({ancion rédacteur 0." Not int) 
Lemoinc, Bouis, Montalenti tBourse), Horrman (ox-rédacteur & "La 
Croix"), Jean-P 


derre Mexence, Charles Dauzats, Norbert, Coutect, 


Correspondant & Vichy : Roger Deleplanque,"” 
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Hebdomadaires : 


"Lo nombre dos hebdomadaires, est trop considerable pour que 


l'on puisse on donner urie liste complétec. ) 


On ne peut retenir que les hebdomndaires politiques qui se : 
sont particuliérement distingués per lcur zéle collaborationniste, 


"La Gerbe" 


"3, Rue des Pyremides, Paris = Dirccteur : Alphonse de 
Chatcaubriant, 


Collaborateurs : André Valtry, Jean Herold Paquy (critique mi- 
Litaire), Bertrand Dupeyret, Jean Lassorrc, Robert Vallery-Radot, 
C.J, Gros, Ramon Fernandez, Gonzague Truc, Jacques Lernarchend, 
Georges Blond, Pierre Ducros, André Castelot, Jean Laurent, Yann 
Loranz, Denizot, Jcan-Picrre Maxence," 


"Jo Suis 
Pertout"™ 


"Collnboretours ; Robert Brasillech, P.A, Cousteau, Villette 
(dit Dorsoy), Ale in Leubreaux, Chrries Lesca, Lucien Rebattct, 
Georges Blond," 


"Pilori" 
"Dircatour . Jeon Drault, 


Colleboretcurs : Gcorges Oltramare (Suisse), Philippe Dreux, 
Lucicn Penjean, Raymond Vegner, René M, Fonjalaaz, Jacques Ploncard 
R.G.L, Duchatecu, Picrre Mastcau, J,L, Vennier, Joseph R@mault, 
Pierre Drouel, Michel Richard," . 


wii? Appe |" 
eli, ue du Quatre-Septcmbre, Directeur : Pierre Costantini, 


Colleborateurs : Jcen Mareq Riviére, B. de Souza, Paul hiche, 
Jecn Coutoux, Pierre Mestenu, 2, Julien Courtine, Pierre Devaux, 
Relph Soupault, Suzanne Belitrend, Jacques Ploncard, Paul Sentenac, 
Georges Bozonnat, Pierrc Imbourg, Jenn Silvain (théftre), Pierre 
Ducrocg (cinéma), Lucienne Leforge," 


"Lt Atclicr"™ 

"41, savenuc Montnigne ~ 

Comité de direction ; Georges Dumoulin, Aimé Rey, Georges 
Albertini, Frencis Delrisi, Mareel Lapierre, Georges Lafaye, 
Gaston Guiroud, René Mesnard, 

Direcoteurs ; KR, Mesnard, G,. Lafayce. 

Collaborateurs : Ludovie Z2retti, Géorges Albertini, R, de 
Marmeande, Georges Dharncr, Louis Bompicrre, Bernard Fa illy, 
Pierre Marie (sports), Gneston Reverdy, Max Brunher," 
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ore LES EVENEMENTS DE MiksEILLE 


(22-27 Jonvier 1943) 


Sous le couvert d'opérations de police 
présentees officicllemcent commoc visant 4 une 
"vérificotion dtidentité" des "Glémoents dou- 
tcux ct sens avou", les cutorités marsecillai- 
scs procédcient, du 22 cu 27 Janvier dernier, 
d'ordre dcs sutorités dtoccupation, aux ore 
resteations ct évecuations quc l'on sait, kes 
documents ct rapports que nous sommes cn mc- 
sure dc publier ci-dessous permettcnt de se 
feire unc idée tent des buts veritables de . 
Ltopération que dec la brutrlité imposce aves 
lequelle il y fut procédé, 


Le 22 Jenvier, l'Intendant de Police au 
prés de le Préfecture Régionele de Merseille 
cdresseit, en vue de"ltopération n° 1" (per- 
quisition aons tous les immcubles de tous les 
querticrs du cdOté Nord de la ville), les con- 
signes suivantes cux Chefs de Secteur ; 


1) Barre ges 


"Le porsonnel chargé dc fire les berrages pour isoler le Sec- 
teur ne sero placé quta prtir de «2 heures 30, 


2) Rechorolies 


"Dés que sa mise cn place sera effectuce, le personnel civil 
et militcire qui L'assistent, devront se trouver,cu point de con- 
centration fix’s yvour chaque gectcur 4 2 heures 45. 


Les opéretions scront commencécs aussitot, Elles consistew nt . 
cn une visite compléte de tous lcs immeubles du secteur, Toutes 
leés porsonnes seront intcrpellées ct devront présenter des piéces 
d*identitc, 


Scront seuls exemptés de ‘eotte visite domiciliaire, les Doc-~ 
tcurs ct les Officicers Ministéricls ct lcs immeubles requis ct uti-~ 
lis¢és par les sutorités dtoccupntion, 


Lo porte principale de chaque immeuble sere ouverte par le 
scrruricr du sectcur ct, dés ltouverture, deux unités eh tenue de- 


vront monter cu dornier étege pour éviter une fuite éventuclle par 
les toits, 


Leo groupe qui visitcre cheaquc immcuble sora composé. d*un 
fonctionneire de-police en civil et de trois en tenue, 


Le personnel cn civil dovre Etre porteur, on opparence, du gi- 
gne distinctif de sa formation, La plus grande formcté scra recom 


-mandée & ce personnel aui dovra ne se départir, & cucun moment, 
d ‘une abs oluc correction, 


“ 


Au cours dcs opérations, il y aura licu a'appréhonder tous les 
rcpris de justice, les soutcnours, les clochards, les vagebonds, 
les gens sans ecveu, toutes les personnes “‘aépourvues de carte a? alin 
mentation, tous les Juifs, les étrangers en situation irréguliére y. 
compris Los expulsés ct Les interdits de sé jour qui sercieny nentis 
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a" uric augorisation temporc.ire de résider & Marseille, toutes les 
personnes ne so livrant & aucun trevaik régulier depuis un mois, ot 
enfin toutes cclles dont lcs. pieocs ar idonti te présentcéccs, laissc- 
reicnt un doute sur Ltcuthenticite,' 


kn feit, ltordre dos arreste tions semble 
selon les ronscignements qui nous sont parve-= 
nus & co sujet, avoir été lo suivant : 


"n) Juifs étrangers | 

b) Juifs: franccis - itp dite 

c) lcs soutencurs 

ad) ceux no traveillent plus depuis un mois 

e) les interdits.de séjour cutorisés 

f) les expulsés autorisés 

g} tous les individus dépourvus de carts d'nlimentation 

mcndiants, vage bonds, Glochards, gens sans aveu 

i) d'une meniére généralc, tous individus suspects ou. 
sans pe picrs dtidentité, 


Le _ chiffre fixc pour les arrestctions 6S6ta it de 6,000" 


i, ee, 


Touchent lx mise en oeuvre des opéera= 
. “~ . ’ 
tions clles-mcmes, les consignes de 1'Inten- 
dent de Police continucicnt comme suit ; 


Hscorte 
"Tous lcs individus apprchendés scront dirigés sur lc prison 
des "Boecumettce" sous cscorte, Aucun convoi ne doit partir sans 
qguc le chef de convoi nteit cn s* pos:cssion une liste somm:. irement 
ctcblic de tous les gens forment le convol. | 


Le Chef de Sectour gordern un double ‘Ge cette liste, 


Dég qutunc voiturc serr. complétc, clle devre Ctre dirigée sur 
lcs "Berumcttes", Si-.lcs voitures miscs & 1° disposition m@ Chef 
dc sceetcur ont été toutes utilisécs av: nt qu'une voiture vide ne 
soit revenuc, cfin dtéviter ls concontretion d'un trop grand nombre 
de gens sur ls voic publiquc, il y cure lieu de réclemer unc voitu- 
re supplémentrire cu Pere (télé ‘phone N° G, 6447). 


Dés qutune orreste tian sern dcdidée, on devre. stassurer que 
i' tL Viae epprchendé n't cst po: ortcour a! aucune. orme, 


t 


Bn cas de difficultés avec. ics gons arrétés qui se direiont 
alodes » il y cure lieu dc fxire sppel cu Service Médicel dont une 
permenence: sc ticndre a ils Prefecture, Intendenee de Policc, 


Lcs parregcs devront restcr en plnec jusquta ce que le Chef de 
Sectcur cit frit conneftre que les opére tions sont terminées,"™ 


Des centres (ic: tricge cveient, d'sutre 
pert, été prévus, dont le rélc, sclon les 
consignes données pour L'évacuation, deveit 
etre ve e - : 


"decider le mcintion 4. Merseille des catégories suiventes 
d'hebiteants : Anas 


1°) Molades intreansportebles,. 

2°) Vicillerds intrensporte bles, * 

O°) Infirmes intransportcbles, : 

4°) Femmes cnceintes approchant du terme, . 

5°} Meres de fremille ayrnt un onfant de moins ade six mois 


— 


sour ces doux derniéres entégories", précisaicnt les consignes 
"les maris ct les enfants vivent nu foyer seront également cutorists: 


& rester sur place, apres vérification de leur identitc. 
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Les eetégorios 1, 2 ct 3", poursuivnient les instructions po-~ 
liciéres, "seront transportées dans los hOpiteaux ou csiles, Des . 
embulances sont prévues pour cheque secteur considéré et stationno- 
ront a proximité des contres dc tringe, 


Les commissions de tricnge devront. m-intenir a Mascille les 
fonctionneires, employés et ouvriers acs diverses cdministrations 
publiques, mcdeccins pharmeciens, dcntistes, officicrs ministericls, 
Qinsi que les mmbres do lour famille vivant ou foyer, mrés véri- 
ficetion d'identité. ee ee 


Des leissez-pnsser spécicnux.scront délivrés & ces cxntégories 
de personnes, 


gemcent :; ingcnicurs, commerecrnts, crtisans, ctc ... Ves laissez- 
pesser leur secront ceccordés, 


Mention de la déclarntion concernent leur hebergement devrea 
figurer sur les leissez-pegsser qui prévoient une formule a cet 
effet," 


Ces indicntions officiclles permettent 
toutefois de se faire une idée du carsctére 
draconien des opéretions envisagces, Or, du 
fait de l'intervention cllemande, elles se 

-déGroulcrent cn pratique avec uno bicn plus 
grande brutalite, 


"Ctest cinsi qu'a& le prison des "Beaumcttes, le service de 
criblage n'a pu fonctionner pendant les premiéres heures, les auto- 
rités cllemendes s'étnient emperces des personnes rafflces, sans 
donner sucune explicetion,"” 


| Les “intrensportebles", d'tautre part, | 
ont. dté trensportés sur dcs bvreneards, hes 
femmes cnceintes de sent mois ont cté, comme 
le mejorité des hebitants, dirigces sur le 
Centre de Fréjus, 


"he Samedi <3, se poursuivent les raffles messives dans tous 
les querticrs de la ville, Le soir cst marqué par les m€mes opéra- | 
tions que le 22, Dens le querticr limité, d'une part, Rue Chevalier  — 
Rose, d'cutre pert, par la kue Théologele,: Rue. Saint-Thomé, Rue 
Ceisserie, Plrce Daviel, Rue Ingarienne ct Quai du Maréchal Pdtbain, 
les opcrations sc sont poursuivies jusqu'a deux heures du‘matin en- 
viron, A 5 heures 45, les diffSrents sectcurs durent informer leur. 
personnel qutils devaicnt feoire evacucr tous ces quartiers de 6 
hcures a 8 heures du metin, Les hauts pmricurs de ls police ont 
parcouru ces rucs cn avisent les habitants que, selon les ordres 
des autorités allemandes, ils deveicnt évacuer leurs maisons cn em 
portant quelques bageges a main, un délnai de deux heures leur fut 
imperti pour vider les lieux, 


: Le chiffre de lc populetion des quertiers en cause est évalué 
a 25,000, : 


Le Dimonche 24, les.opéretions dtévacuction continuent et se 
poursuivent jusqu'aéa 17 heures 30, | 


Le Lundi 25, cncore reffles dans toute le ville par les ins- 
pecteurs de ler Streté. | | ’ 


Le Mardi, & nouveru, dés 11 heures, barreges, (toutes forces 
déployées) 10e8 personnes prises ctant criblées sur-ploce et diri« 
gccs selon les instructions ci-dessus, tLe soir & 22 heures, visi- 
tes domiciliaires dans tous les quartiers de la ville , sauf Endofime 
Corniche, Rue Peradis, Le Prado, Boulevard Longchamp, | 


a ae ee "tah ? . . ; St. 8 et — ' ‘ , : ” _ ie . : ‘Ke: ct 7 
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C Ce mé€me jour, les opézietions de police se sont ere aux 
communes de Onssis, subegne, La Ciotet, 


Le Mercredi #7, enfin, cu cours de l'aprés-midi, des re. ffles 
s'effectuent dans tous les cinémas de 1n ville." 


Les forces de police mobilisées pour 
l'opération comprenaient ; police mobile : 
67 hommes: police des renscignements génd-- 
eux : 108° hommes; sireté ; 428 hommes; gear- 
des mobiles, gendarmerie et groupes de 'ypé— 
| serve : 5,000 hommes CnVSFOn dont © ~000 en 
: GLVZiLs 


"En do nombreux COS y ics sllcmends se sont cmparcs des raf- 
flés; coux-ci ont été Cirigés per leurs soins 4 Compiégne et, de 
la, sur l’allemgne. Les Allemen¢és cvaient tout prevu; des trains 
ctricnt sous pression aux gares d'urene ct Snint-Cherles, 


4insi des lrengtis prrfaitemcnt honorebdles, porfeitement en 
. regle, se trouvent 4 présent en «llem-gne." 


_ Notre correspondant poursuit ici p*r 
unc listc impressionnante de citoyens mar- 
seilleis epprertenant aux milieux les plus 
divers qui se sont vus cinsi, contre leur 
volonté, arrétés et deportes vers le Reich, 
et conclut : 


"Toutes ccs personnes justificient dé ressources et se trou- 
veicnt parfnritemcnt cn régle. I1 est ccrtain que si les opérations 
de criblege s'étrient effectucéos cn dchors de le présence des .\lle- 
mnends, les dites personnes n'eurcient pes cutrement été inquiétces 


: On Sumepatt citcr dcs cunteines d'exemples dc ce genre s'il 
était possible .dc SC penchcr sur tous les cas, L'aevenir precisocra 
les sala : 


‘ee Tl n'est pes possible de dépcinérc les seénes dechirantes 
cuxqucllcs 90, des policicrs sssis-tciecnt impuissents, 


pee Quentité de personnes infirmes, mole tes intransportcbles, one 
cte sons méncgement nucun cmbarogqués vers une destinetion inconnue 
per les s: vins des sllcemnds, 


in feisant procéder.& ccs opérations, les .illemands visaient 
& plusicurs.buts 3: © re Ss ) , 


©) Epurer le ville qu'tils savint dangercusec pour leurs orriacs 

b) Trequcr les hommes susccptibles dc travrillor en Allemegne; 

c) Freire du Vicux-Port une bese sous-merine : il en est forte- 
ment question dens l'EtoteMejor cllemand depuis quelqucs 
temps ct cc n'est prs impossible, Sur ce point perticti=- 
licr, 1a surveillance nécessnire cst établic, " van 


On’ opprécicra comme il convient ce ‘post 
scriptum ajouté par lta uteur aw. mé mo rapport: 


Conditions | on on | | 
particuliéres | pees TAS NE es ae 


"Toutos les opérrtions ent SHG filméecs per tes Allcomands ee 
pendant toute le Curée des opérations, exulteient de joie," 


: 
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B = LORIENT SOUS Lt OCCUPATION : 

"Loricnt, cvent les bombardcments du début de l'année", nous 
écrit un corresvondant, “Gtcit devenuc entiérement ville cllemande 
Les bureaux des diverses ormes (d'occupetion s'étaient, instelles 
dens le mjorité des immeubles ct meg sins los plus luxuoux ou les 
plus confortrblos de le ville, Certsines rues étricnt tout entie- 
res pouplcées des éléments de cette indésireble rece, Les firmes 
industriclles, tant frenccises‘qu'étrengéres ou ellomendes et leur 
Norsonnel treveillent & 1'édification Gc la bese sous-marinc, prr- 
trgcaicnt avee l'ermec ou le mrine cllemande ls plus grende partie 
Ces loccux d'habitation, des stclicrs ct des usines loricntcis, 


De sorte que les neuf g@ixiémces des commergents, 12 m@me pro- 
portion d'industricls, lc totnlité des ouvricrs ou manocuvres, tou- 
tee les edministretions civiles ct los trois quarts de l'armement 4 
le peche treveillnicnt exclusivement pour les hesoins cde guerre du 
iicich, 


Per suitc de ln violcnce ct dco l'intensité des attaques “crien 
nes, tout ccci cst sujourd'hui encore en compléte desorg:nisation, 


Depuis les bomberdemcnts dc mi-Jenvicr ct commencement dc Fé- 
vricr 1943, le situation de le région lorientaise s'est profonde- 
mont modifiéc., «A port le base sousemerine de Keroman, qui a peu 
souffert, le ville de Loricnt proprement dite est quesiment rasce, 


Sur les 5,000 immcubles qui composcicnt l'cgglomérction lo- 
rienteiso (y comvris lcs communes fubouricnnes), il ne reste plus 
que le @dixiémc environ <dtintact, le vopulstion civile tout cntiere 
2 6tée misc dans Ltobligation ad'éveacuer., 


2 @c propos, il me pererit utile doe signelcr qu'un plan d'éva- 
custiow de le ville ec été dressed en 1940 par le chef du service de 
le défense possive siégeent ale meiric cde Lorient, Cc play, sou- 
mis pour exccution oux cutorités gouvernemcnicles de Vichy, recut 
de ecs derniércs pleinc ct cntiérc cpprobction, Malheurcusement, 
L'eutorité allemende sc refuse obstinément, oct cceci & plusicurs roe 
prises, & Gonner son conscntement, Tout ccle évidcmment pour le 
plus granc besoin cco le proprgennde neozic, 


Nombre ctouvricrs qucalifiés cont lthabilcté fniscit cutrefois 
ltorgucil Gc Ltoarscnel lorientris, de méme que certains ingénicurs, 
sc sont volontcircment cisperses.,nvce leur femille, dans la oampa-~ 
enc. Le plup rt C'cntre cux, milgré les cppels répdétés, insérés 
dans ls prosse, sc gerdcnt bicn de répondroe eaux meilleurs invita- 
tions, & signeler leur licu dc repli ou & cédor & 1a monfceo deo la 
situction briséde, Ceux gui, pr melheur, se sont laissdés prendre a 
cos piéges, ont été détechés ou affectés G'urgence aux diverses be- 
scs souse-merines <llemandes situccs sur lc littoral dc l'iztlantique 


D'cutres encorc, repére 
de, ont été anyvréhendés ct o 
cation Todt... 


s par los policcs frangeise ou olloman- 
mroles do force dans lca maudite organi-~ 
eee LO populetion civile de Loricnt, réfugice dans les ciffé- 
rents centres d'accucil, vit dens des conécitions matéricllcs les 
plus déplorebles, «A quelques rares cxccptions prés, ceux que lLton 
C€énomme communément les “"éfugiés" sont presque partout mal rocus, 
mcl nourris, dépourvus do tout minimum nécesscire, Et pourtent leo 
proprg nde dtappel & l'nide "aux malheureuscs victimes de 1'inffme 
bombarcdement", sclon les termes consfcros, n'a jemeis tent connue 
les honneurs dithyr-mbiques d'une presse pourrie, Le fameux orge-= 
nisme si chor cu iMnréchnl Pétain, que lton décore pompeusement du 
titre ce "Secours National", ne distribue ses secours on nourriture 
ct principalement cn vCtomonts qu'tavec une extrédme parcimonic, 
Cepencant ln presse vendue cleironne journellemcnt que le "Secours 
Netiencl" © été pourvu, sitdt eprés les bombardoments, d'un ravi~ 
tailloment "colossal" on vivres ct en vitements, dont la valeur daé- 
vessait plusieurs millions... | : 


Les réfugiés installés dans les quelques villes les plus pro- 
ches de Loricnt : Hennebont, Quimperlé, Pont-Scorff-Ploury, aurcay, 
Vennes, Baud, cte... sont echessés sans pitiéc sur l'ordre des cuto- 
ritSs cllemendes, rvides de loenux, ct dirigés sur les centres de 
refoulemcnt dco la Mryenno ct de 1'Indre-&-Loire, ot tous sont en- 
tassés pClce-méme, sans aucune distinction de reng ni de sexes, dens 
ont ccbenes cn bois, trop imporfaitement édifices et b&chces a la 
hate, : 


Maleré toutes ces misércos, m¢lgré les pertes mitérielles ¢cnor- 
mes subics par le mejorité cde ln populstion loriecntcise, le maal 
nto, dens l'ensemble, pas été édbranié, Il y cut ou debut des bom- 
berdements un peu do flottcment chez les victimes de la destruction 
dc la ville, mais il fcllut peu de temps pour que tout rentrét dans 
ltordre, L'csnvrit geulliste *- rcepris le dessus cu grend dam des 
colleaboretcurs qui n'en peuvent croire leurs areilles, iL: raison 
cn tient surtout cans lc fit que ln redio de Londres aveit averti 
la populrtion,p:x des invitetions incessamment rénpctées, da cvacuer 
le villc, Ltergument dtailleurs se renforce en ce sens que lite 
vistion englo-semériccine possétait le feculté de aéctruire la ville 
directcment par bombes cxplosives et ceeci & une cpoque qui pouveit 
Ctre entéricurce -u mois de Jnnvier 1948, Si cotte destruction a 
tardcd, Citeon, ctest gue les avertissements répdétés, lancés a 1a 
population, tentricnt & permettre ceux Loricntnis c'opérer leur 
évecuction & loisir, Enfin, il cst & retenir quc, lors dcs pre- 
miors bomberdcments de Janvicr, c'cst surtout docs boembes incen- 
dinircs qui furcnt laneécos sur Lorient, cclles-ci ayont pout but 
principel @c dénichcr, pour cinsi Gire, lcs hebitents en les obli- 
gcant a cffoctucr une Evecuntion que nombre d'entre cux hesitcaicnt 
& cxccutcr, 


Dteutre pert, nul ne peut contcster gue cette évacuction s'est 
procuite dans lc calme, Dens le cicl loricntvis, cucun ¢cvion anglo 
amcricein n'c paru dens lc dcessein de mitrcsiller sur lcs routes 1a 
populstion cn exodc, comnc ltont frit si snuvangement, cn 1940, dans 
le Nord @c la Frenec, les avions bochcs ct it.liens, 


a 1a guitc deo la destruction ce Loricnt, ces cffiches placer 
feces por les Allemends vréven:icnt le population cncore non Gvecuce 
Sinsi quc les traveillcurs qui y séjournsicnt, que tout pill: ge 
C'immoubles p:rticllcement ddétruits ou obeandonnés par ses hebitants 
sernit punissable dc mort, ltexécution pouvant @tre immdiate si 

es coupebles étricnt surpris cn flegrant aclit, Cvcci donna pré- 
textc & bon nombre Gtagsincrts, : 


Neturcllement ces préccutions n'étaicnt prises par lss diri- 
gcants cllem¢nds que pour lcur rermettre d'cffectucr »lus efficace- 
ment, sous le fallnaciocux préteste de récupéretion, une vaste razzia 
qui, “ujourc'hui cncore, ntest pss terminée, 


In fait d'thebitants, il ntexiste plus dens Lorient en ruines 
que de soiecdisant “"traveilleurs", ¢trengcrs de toutes races ct de 
tout Scerbit, cmploydés par les «Allemencs au débleaiement des voies 
publiqucs ninsi gqu'a civers trnveux A carectére militaire, Ces 
hommes se relaycnt de jour comme de nuit, Vers 17 heures, chaque 
soir, (heure icnnmel et 6 heurcs 1/2, cheque matin, les routes 
meneant aux diverses bourgsdes composent ltarriére-pseys loricntais 
sont sillonnées de cars remplis de ces traveillours dépennillés, 
yer peenres hordes de misérables so rendent, ou revenent, de leur 

csogne, 


On congoit, dens ces conditions, que, 
selon les termes cc l'suteur de ce rapport : 


"Le conscription en vue dtinstituer le travail obligatoire cu 
profit de 1l'Allemegne pour tous lcs jeuncs Frengais jusqu’a 1'fge 
de 25 ane inclus nfait prs ou les résultets que les Allomands en 
escommtaient, | Pia 
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Les visites méGiccles n'ont opéré que dans 1'infime proportion 
de 1/ des Gléments qui ont été convoques, lesquels sont tous bien 
résolus & ne nes marcher, | 


Le. plus grenéc partic Ges jeunes gens convoqués stest réfugiée 
€ens les fermes isoldes de toute agglomération., 


Dens benucoup ce bourgades, il stest procuit des begearres au 
cours Gesquelles les armes prirent 1s nerole, Ceci prouve jusqu'a 
quel point le jcunesse trang se & en horreur ces procedes inquali- 
ficblces de treveux forces pour Le comnte cc Hitler. 


Dens l'ensemble, lcs jeunes gens ne cachent pas qu! ils prcefé- 
rercient combattre contre Ltonnemi iétesté plutot que cde subir lti- 
gnominie d'un parcil sort," 


Kt, commentant les divers moyens de 
coercition mig cn oeuvre. par les illomencs, 
notre corrcsponernt conclut ;: 


| ee Ce vaincus fin Ge foirc reculer 1c plus possible 1a | 
fe Ltd ‘le “ wa 7 SLuctcble ar ti .8tronhe, : | ' . . 


: Puissc-t-clle se procuire, pour le plus granada bien ac lL'humoe- 
nite obsccée, crens lc plus bref ¢ Glei, test le voeu le plus or- 


~ 


cent “<e tous les bons Francsis g." sata ths ai 
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LA cours ccs dernicrs mois, le probleme 
€e la Rcléve s continué & Ctre ls préoccupa- 
tion principalc des Frengeis, L'erbitreire 
le plus complet cs régné lors ces designations 
ct ctest cc qu'évoque le rapport suivant ante 
; | au mois c'avril, 


"Hote sur la fogon “ont ont cté opérés 


les prélévements fe main <tocuvre 


ou cours ces cerniercs semaines 


"Des informetions rceues) @co diverses sources, tant a& Paris 

qu’ en province, sur la fagon * Lont. ont été opérés les prélévements 
ce main c'oeuvre fu cours des cCerniércs semaines, il ressort que 
les Allemands ont procédé de ln facon le plus arbitraire et la plus 
incohérente, Les instructions généreles sont venues Cu Gauleitor 
Seuckel, Les eutorités militnires non ont pas cu conn..issance ct 
n'ont pas perticipe, souf Locoloment, a lour mise on “pplication, 
Leos suboré@onnés do sauckel, ot satch.d ive (Leg fonotionnzires du pare 
ti rependus dans toute la Frence, installés genéreloment fupres des 
Foldkommeandecnturen, procérc.cnt,la plups ‘rt du temps dc lLour propre 
initiative, avec. pour seul objectit. Ce fournir dans les délais vou- 
lus lo sonting gent de manocuvres qui leur était cemandé, Le résul- 
tat est quo tout ec é¢té fait au hesard, Le Gouvernoment Frangais a 
été mis Covant le fait necomli, Poncant qu'il ciscuteit encore 
sur les chiffros ct sur les mocnlités Ctopplication,. la requisition 
s'opernit on masse ct sans discornement, Les Préfcets diébordés ct 
laissés sons instructiors se sont, pour La plupnart cu temps, remis 
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pux inspecteurs aépertomentcux cu travail du soin c'assurer, on "C= 
cord avec les cutorités nezies sur place, les daéperts pour lL'alle- 
magne, Les inspcetcurs se sont, Gans ln plup-rt es cos, bornés a 
leisser frire sans intervenir cux-m@mes, Les ens C'arbitraire sont 
infinis,. Cc qui stest passé & Perris dens les premicrs jous de . 
l'anpliceetion du recensemoent des hommes de 23 4 31 ans stest répéte 
Cons toute la Frence, En provinec, tout o dépendu du zéle plus ou 
moins grend des cutorités' nezies, Drns cert’ ins départemcnts, les 
Préfets ont pu intcrvenirs cilleurs, comme cans 1'Yonne, les .illc- 
menes. ont fait tout ce qutils ont voulu,' Le rempleacement automati- 
-que des défsillants per dacs gons de 30 & 40 ans vest classique, 


su totel, l'exaspération contre ces mesures arbitraires est 
géncerelc, Elle vise aussi bicn le Gouvernement,font Ll’ impuissance 
n'cst que tron visible, quc lcs sautorités occupentes, cont l'srbi- 
treire cst flegreht, 


Le eréetion du Comaissevict Générel cu Trevail Oblignatoire cst 
le scul moyen qui sit pu Chre imeginé pour substitucr un peu 4'or- 
Cre & cctte enerchie, I1 cst trop tt pour dire si cette mesure 
sere cfficnce, I1 est plutét a creindre que les allemmcs ne bous- 
culent le loger Gcren que l'on essaye Cc mettre cntre eux et le po- 
puletion, En cffcot, les fonctionnrires Ge Seuckel tiennent 4 leur 
plsces ils voudront lr Céfendre cn stimposent, Ils tirent, d'autre 
pert, de l&ches profits des actes Atorbitraire qu'ils commettent, 
Pour remonter lo courent sera done trés difficile, L'tacerlmic ace 
tuelle ntcst que temporcire, . Vers le 15 avril ou vers le ler Mai, 
les réquisitions “e main 4toeuvre reprencront on ne sait encore a 
quel rythme ct comme il apperatit, du point ce vue cllemanc, que les 
Freneeis ne seurcient avoir quelques priviléges que ce soit par 
repport aux mesures qui’ les frappent eux-mémes, il est vricscmbla- 
ble que la conscription se poursuivre eu-C.cl& Ces limites d't&ge ec- 
tuelles ect qu'elle finire per englober l'élément fcminin, aussi 
bien gue 1l'élément mesculin,. 


tion, Il est trés difficile ce voir comnent on peut ccheapper aux 
riguecurs qu'clle ne mainguers po 


Neus enyvrochons done de le nhese le plus cruelle Ge lLtoccupa- 
P| 
\ 
pes de comporter ou comment on pourra, 
fu moins, les -ttdénucr," 


b) Que la réquisition foreée a remplacé la 
"Roléve volontcire", nous le savons depuis 
longtemps. Et voici qui yous fonne une idce, 
& in fois de le brutalité des aésienations, 
et ce le pénurie qui préveut en illemegne, 


Copic de L'assignstion scressée cux ouvricrs 


_— —— Ee ee — ——— —_-- ——— ——OoOo ee, a, 


“event cllcr traveillor on «llom: me 


—_ 


"Ministerce adc L*intéricur Etat Francris 
tlinistére cde le Frocuction Infustrielle 
ct des Comnmunicetions 


ees ww eee wre re ee ee ee 


Scercéterint 7'Etat cu Treveil 


OSes gad eoeseeeeerseeee® 


ass igne tion 


Monsicur, 


Vous tes requis par le Gouvernement pour trnaveailler cn Alle- 
magne on vue ce contribucr & la reléve des prisonniers, Je vous 
reppelle quc le ccrtificat c'ombauchage, qui garentit vos concditims 
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de trevail et rémunération en ALleme gne et indique votre destint- 
tion, cst tonu 4 votre disposition & 1'0ffice Departemental du 
FEO VOMAS “Sebo bob ck dae ees bas Oe Beas 6étre retiré en anon du. 
6 CPE GEN Ci CGO nvant midi, 2 


Ce ccortificnt est signé par L'Inspecteur du Travail per délé- 
ecti on du Seerétcire ctEtet cu Tréveil et cu Ministre Secrdétcire 
C*Etet & le Production esse et aux ‘Communiortions, 


‘Vous devez vous présenter a le visite méCcicnle qui aura Lieu 
Weere re eer ee ere |) tee meer ee eee Pe 
mis on route par le trein ay ha Ge ln gare de wesces. ae 
& ... heures, «a cet effet, vous devez vous presenter & le dite 
Sere event le dénart cu trein. A 


Les cefaillsnts scront punis Ce peines scevéres, 


Cette assignetion % cnnulo et rompLlace toute cossignation. pour lo 
meme objet qui curait pu vous @tre remisc antéricuremont, 


Pour le Ministre, Secrétrire <'Etst & 1'Intcrieur, 
Pour le Ministre , Secréteaire d'Etat a lea Production 
Incustrielle et eux Communications, 
Four le Secrétrire C'Etat au Traveil, 
L'inspecteur Cu bhi - 


Signe Zou 


Copie ce la note jointe a l'assignation 


Note importente : 


Pour votre départ, vous curez & vous munir ; 


3 Ce vos effets ce treveil, 
2) de sous-vétements cheuds, 
5) Ce cheussures, 
4) si possible ce 2 neires Ge craps et de 2 taiecs 
eer hE) SE a 
at de votre certe C'icentité evec photo, 
6) de vos certificcts cde travril, 
7) @tunc cttestation du maire (de votre domicile concere 
nent votre situaticn “c famille, 
8) c'un couvert Ce teble ct dtun gobeies, 
9} de Ceux jours ce vivres, 
10) ce trois photos aticontite, 
11). ce votre carte Ce tabac’ qui sera remise au bureau 


cC’embauche, 


Vous ne pourrez obtenir en allemegne, ni errtes de vétenents, 
ni bons de chaussures," . 


a) Les directives gouvernementeles recom- 
mandent l'envoi dans lesusines allemeandes Ce 
tous ccux que l'on pourra attecindre; a cet 
Sgr les instructions des. cutorités cux mé= 

@ecins chargés de faire passer eux requis la 
visite "d' incorpora tion" sont bien symptOma- 
tiques. Voici un Cocument émanant c'une dcs 
Préfectures Ce la zone occupée : : 
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Circulaire relative a io visite médicale 


—_ —_—_ —~" ~~ 


consccutive cu rocensoment Cos Frongais de <0 a 30 Sns 


et i ——————— 


"Préfocture OS" see 
' Sorvice seniteire, 


instructions aux médecins 


Sur lc plan-mécicnl, il s'rgit, bien cnten*u, non <tune visite 
comp lLéte é'incorporntion cn. vue ce L'ay stitude cu service militaire, 
ni Atun exfimen “| ombs ‘uche en vuc ce Lleptitudce & un traveil conné 
s'nccomprgnent G'exnmens sommeires (radio ou 12bo) comme pour les 
treveilleurs qui pertent au titre de la Reléve, mais @tun simple 
examen sommrire comme il en éteit institué iens les conseils de ré- 
vision, 


Je @ois circ quien principe il L ne. Coit pes y *voir Clinaptes, 
ou plutot quc Ics vreis infirmes mis 4 part, tout Indiviitu prescn- 
tent meme un mouveis ctet genciel, pout et doit ctre utilise, 


En réelité, deux entégorics ce treveillcurs bien distinctes 
vont vous Ctre présent:‘cs : 


1°) @es jeuncs gcns 4c 20, 21 ct 22 ons, mobilisés cu ti- 
tre du traveil obligctoire, tous soumis 4 le visite 
mocdicsles 

2°) les Freneris nés savant le ler Jcnvier et recensés, 


Yculs sont présentées a Le visite médicale ccux placés daans 12 
catcgoric 5, c'ost-a-Cire lcs oisifs ct, coux qui cCemancent ‘ ctre 
places cans "Ls catégoric dcs inantes ou des foibles," 


Note concern nt ltoxamen étrptitude physique 


"Le mé€cein coit se munir “e son propre matéricl C*'examen, 
Le sujet roit Ctre exeminé cntiéremcnt Cévetu, L'exemen doit por- 
ter sur les points suivants ; systéme ostcéo-musculeire, paroi obco- 


minnle, examen sommeire dcs Civers cprrreils, notemmoenent anpareils 


Eeaeer SOneey oiroulntoize, Cainer 8 syst-me NOFVGUE , organe cles 
CNS cece 


Les mécdecins devront pouvoir faire pratiquer sur place une 
onalyse sommeire ¢C'urine portent sur le sucre et l'clbumine, 


L'exnmen Coit conclure cu classement Ces sujets on une des ca- 
tcgorics ci-noprés : 


- tres fort 
-~ fort 
moyen 

- frible 

- inapte © 


one WWF 
: 


Le méacein Gevra, spres l'cxamen, souligner sur les dcux fi- 
ches du sujet le mention a retenir; Lo cans échéant, il cure a indi- 
quer le teux invalicite,. 

Le mécccin “evre consérver les ceux fiches’ct les remettre 
le fin cc ln séance C'examen nu fonetionnaire municipal désigné 
cet cffet. Ce Cernicor devr: notcr le nombre @'texamens effectudés 
par lc médcein, 


a, 
a 


Le mo Op ecin. Inspectoun ike Le. aierhache 
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. 


Et atcutres Cirectives, nous cxtrayons 
le passfec. suivant : 


“Ein principe, il ne Coit pas y cvoir d'ineptes, ou plus exec- 
tomcnt, les vreis infirmes ou parnlytiques mis a part, les iyeptes 
Goivent €tre l'cxecrtion, Tout in@ivicu présentent meme un meuveis 
étet général ou unc mutiletion importante (amputation atune jambe) 
peut Cctre utilisé..." 


On imeginc facilement quel peut Ctre lo 
résultat ce ces consignes; les rapports nous 
apprennent quc la quasi totalite des jeunes 
gons cxeminés cst céclerce cpte, ct que la 
grence mejorité c'entre cux est clesscc en 
"tres fort" ou "fort", 


A « La RESISTANCE . LA RELEVE — 


Q, ) Loa résistenece continue & se menifcstcr 
ct des Gchos nous cn vorviennent, 


Le déeleretion qui suit. Gmanc du Comité 
Cu Front National aes Juristes contre le tra- 
vail forced ct les <@éportetions, Ellc denonce 
L'illégalité ces mesures prises, 


"Les Profcsscurs ce le Faculté <e Droit do Paris, les Mogis- 
trets @eo le Cour Cluppcol ce. Peris ct ¢u Tribunal de Fremierc Ins-~ 
tenec de le Scinc, lcs «vocrts et les .ivoucs réunis cans les Comi- 
tcs cu lront Netionnl ces Juristces, <¢clarcnt que les mesures Ce 
trove ig foreé et ce dcportetions, prises par le Gouvernemont de 
Vichy & Ll'instigation Cc l'allemrgne, sont illégeles ct Ccpourvucs 
de force obligatoire, 


Ils reppellcnt & tous les Frengnis leur cevoir Ge se soustrai- 
re a@ccs mesurcs ct ce rester ctrengers a4 leur oxécution, | 


Premiércment : ces mesurcs sont illégealcs dens le cndre de‘ le 


légisInetion “c Vichy ; 


Les lois @u 4 Sccvtembre 1942 ct cu 16 Févricr 1945 qui insti- 
tucnt le service “u treve il obligstoire se Connent pour unique ob» 
jot l'texécution dcs treveux cons L'intérét supéricur de le netion 
ct pour les besoins (u poeys. | 


Cos textes doivent Ctre intcrpréetés restrictivement car ils 
aerogent au principe Ce le liberté <u treveil, commun & toutes les 
constitutions frengaiscs, reconnu par la loi ‘ite constitutionnelke 
cu 10 Juillet 1940 qui gurentit"les Croits ‘cu traveil, de le famil- 
Le ct ce la Petrie" et "le respect ces libertés nécessaires", con- 
ssor$ méme pour les indigénes ces colonies par les lois du 20 Mors 
1931 et°cu 17 Juin 1937 et le ¢cdécret Cu 21 ioft 1930, 


an prenent des mesures relotives fu traveil obligatoire, 1'ad- 
ministration ne neut poursuivre que les fins étroitement célimitées 
par lea loi, l'intérét de lr netion et les besoins du pays, sous 
Deine Ce violation ce ln loi ct cu Cétournement de pouvoir, 


Or, toutes les mesures prises, recensement, convoentions, dé- 
portations, tencent a mobiliscr les Frengnis pour le compte tune 
puissence ctrangére et ennemic, & mettre leur vie ct leur liborté a 
le Ciscrétion de cotte puissance cn vue de leur utilisation pour la 
guerwe Cons lcs zones ce guerre los plus exposées, générnlement 

ar leur Ccportetion hors de France & Cisperser les foyers frangcis 
a priver de min C'ocuvre 1'déconomic fran¢geise, oo 


£04. 


» Les réfroctsires & ccs mesures illdgeles no commettent cucun 
eélit. Les tribunaux tenus “itapprdécier la léeg.lite Ges mesures aod= 
ministretives qui servent “ce base sux poursuites Coivent les’ ace 
quitter. 


Deuxiémemont :; Ces mesures sont illégalecs parce que contraires 
ou Croit intcrnetioncl, 


Le. Régloment 1c Le Heye.@u 18 Octobre 1907, signe per 1'Alle- 
megenc, retifié par ln loi frengaise cu & Sentembre. 1910, interdit 
Ctutilisor on vuc ¢e le guerre les habitants Ces prnys cenvehis, 


Le Convention. sur L'eselevege “uu 25 Septembre 1926, sitgnéc par 
tous les étets civilisés et ratifiée per 1a lol franenise du 20 
Mrrs 1931, assimile le trrv-il foreé a L'esclsvege,’ | 

Il n'est cu pouvoir d'aucun gouvernement Ctobliger ses fonc- 
tionnsires ct scs tribunaux & se rendre complices es mesures qui, 
per le réteblissement @e l'tesclevage, sont contreires cux institu- 
tions juriciques, moreles et religieuses de l'humeanite civilisce, 


Les contrats ce treveil imposés & la signature 4es Céportes 
sont nuls, contreires & l'ordcra public ct entachés ce violence et 
Ce dol, 


Troisiémement ; Tout Freresis qui coopére cux mesures illega- 
les Co traveil foreé ot ce Aéportetion se rend cuteur ou complice 
Ces crimes Cc trahison et c'embcuchage pour l'ennemi, 


En l'ebsence d'unc peix conelue ou “éclarée, 1'..llemagne reste 
en droit comme cn fait puissance ennemie, L'tarmistice n'surcit pas 
mis fin & lm guerre, méme s'il aveit été reconnu per les Frangais 
et respecté por 1ltAllemegne, 


L'article 75 cu Code Pénal déclare coupable ce trahison et pu- 
nit ce mort "tout Frangeis qui, en temps Ce guerre, entretiencre 
Ces intclligcnces avec une puissance ctrangére ou “vec ses agents, 
en vue Ce favoriscr les entreprises Ce cette puissance contre la 
Frenee", Cette Cisposition vise notamment lea fourniture aux enne- 
mis Ce "sccours en soléets, hommes, ergent, vivres, munitions et 
armcs", <sAux termes ce liarticle 239 @u Code ce Justice Militaire, 
"ost considdéré comme embeuché et puni ce mort, tout incivicu cone 
veincu C'avoir fait Ges enrdlements pour une puissance cn guerre 
avec Le Frence", 


Quotriémement ; Ces ordres ce trahison n'émanent oas de l'au- 
toritd Isgitime, : | 


Avent le 11 Novembre 1942, les hommes ce Vichy qui se sont em- 
narés Cu pouvoir dans ces conZitions irréguliéres, gouvernaient 
sous le contrdle ¢troit ct le menace Cc ltennemi, Le Marechal 
Pétein 2 reconnu, Cons son Ciscours au'ler Jenvicr 194°, qu'il ne 
jouisseit que "d'une demi-liberté", : 


Depuis le 11 Novembre 1942, -il ne peut plus étre question d'un 
Gouvernement exergant les Groits de la souvercineté frangeise, La 
souveraineté suppose ltinccépencenee, .Elle implique 1' existance 
(tun territoire ct @'un pouvoir ce commandement, Les hommes ce 
Vichy nc disposent plus “'un métre carré de territoire libre, ni 
©'Oucun meyon C'action eutmome, Leur personne physique est soumd= 
se a ltcutorite ennemie, f1s constituent, en droit, un gouverne- 
ment vessal, Gmanation de le souvercineté étrangére, 


Lcurs sctes, contrnires.& l'intérot, & la sécurité, & l'unite 
Ce le notion, sont nuls ct non avenus, 


Des mesures oxprimant le.volonté ennemie ne sournient s'impo- 
ser a la Justice frengaise, ux termes du Réglement ce la Haye cu 
18 Octobre 19907, “ltoasupant est tenu ae respecter, scauf empéchement 


300 
® 


26) 


; " 


absolu, 1a législcation en vigue ur dans le preys". mm 1870, les tri- 
bun" ux ‘frengeis, pls CCS on présonec “tinjonctions cde L'accupant, 
ont préféré recourir 41: gréve, comme l'ont fit recemmmt les 
tribunaux belges, 


Des fonctionnaires ne ir ghee invoquer comme motif ce jus- 
tificetion Ces orires n'émanant pers ce l'cutorité lésitime, Les 
feits ¢<e trehison, de propag nde ou “Tombauchoge en faveur “e l cn- 

nemi,. cdemcurcnt punissnbles, memo s'ils ont éte tolcerés, encourages 


ou couver ts per les sutorités ayrent exercé un pouvoir de fait aprés 
le 65 Juin 1940, 


Ceux qui perticipent cux Ceporteations se rencent coupnbles, en 
outro, a'attentats 4 le liberté incdividuelle, c'arrestations i1l1é- 
go les, Ce scquestre tions orbitreires, c'abus ctcutorite et ce for- 


feiture, frits prévus et punis pear les erticles 114, 166, 184 et 
541 cu Code Pénal, " 


b) Les onppelés, par tous les moyens se dé- 
robent; ccux qui ne peuvent cchepper, partent 
le heine -u cocur,contre ltenvahisseur, De 
cette situction, voici quelques nouveaux 

: excmples pris entre benucoup cteutres ;: 


1°) AG... & Llicu unc menifestation or- 
eoniscée par les mouvements Ce resistence au 
Sa =v Cu trein pour lc Reléve, Il y avait 
.000 menifestants, Le trein csc ¢éte retardeé 
atun gusrt -'heure, Les cris ¢ée 3; "PéSoin, 
Lavel au potecut retentissent dco tous cotdés, 
Le foule chente "ltInternetionnlo"™, Ln moni 
festretion Cure cnviron unc heure, Sur 150 


Cesignis, 47 partants, 


2°) A Montlucon, en un mois, 400 owricas 
sont sppnelés 3: 169 seulement Lfinissent par 
portvir, 


5°) Dens une ville bretonne, en avril, 

on estimc cu moins & 30$ les réfractnires, 

Des institutcurs cu Morbihen , avertis quia La 
fin CtAvril, ils cevront @tre préts a prtir 
pour L' Allomagne, prennent la fuite, | 


4°) Dens une ville du Messif Centrel, 
20° sculcment ccs eppelés jertent, Les gon- 
LArMes cux=-mémes, lorsqu' ils portent lés or- 
Cres Gtappel, ne font ucune pression sur 
Lours costinstrires, 


5°) A Maza met, dans le Torn en Mers, lo 
dépert Ctun train ost empéché par Le. foule, 
Le Cénart était Pixé pour 6 heures & 114-re- 
crucs, Une grencc manifestation s'orgnnise 
Gens 1n ville; 1a foulo bouche toutes les al- 
lécs ct des renforts ceo police, venus de Toue 
louse cn camions ct cuto=-mitrailleusos, sont 
impuissants & la meintenir, Les femms ct 
les enfants se couchent Cevant les cars cont 
lcs pnous sont trilledés, les glaces briscos, 
Devent cos feits, le dépert cst renvoyé au 
lon*°.cm2in 6 heures; lc len‘cmnin 14 rocrues 
seulement se présentent, Les nutres ont ga 
anc le montagne. 


Zot 


c) Quelques repports signrlent, et c'cst 
certa incment vrei pertout, que l'on choisit 
de préférence pour le céportation ceux ccs 
hommes qui sont suspectés a'étre mombres (les 
organisnotions ce résistance, 


D'une grande ville du Midi, on nous 
Gcorit:: 


"La quasi totalité de ceux qui sont déclarés inaptes par le 
corps médiccl sont des fils dc gros vropridétaires, des S.0.L, ct, 
en perticulicr, Ces membres cu Groupe "Collaboration" ," ss 


(.) Il ne feut pes se le dissimuler ;: la 
résistance & le dénortation, 1a fuite de nom 
breux requis, la heine profonte que portent 
aux /illeminds coux-1& meme qui partent, tout 
céla n'tcmpéche pas les nazis Cterriver 4 leur 
but : la France se vide de ses forces vives, 


et_singuliérement ce ses Ccl¢éments Jes plus 
Pesistants,” — i 


C = LA Vit DES TRAVAILLEURS FuANCAIS EN ALLEMAGNE- 


-_eoreaeer Sr eee — rere 


Voici dtabora quelques rapports C'oue 
vricrs frengnis sur lo fagon dont ils furent 
traités en «allema,me : are ‘ 


1) Repport @'un ouvrier 
evede et revenu en Frence 


"Départ ce le gare ce l'Est sans ... gaité! pour tous, onux ex- 
clamations peu flatteuses pour ceux qui nous forcent 4 ce déplace}= 
mont, Raviteillement sssez copicux cu dépnart (un kilo ce pain et 
un sfucisson), mis en route, retionnement complet (un jus baptisé 
soupe, servi Cans une gamelle sale ct un bout Ce pain), Deux jours 
Ce voyage sprés divers errcts sur des vo.es de garege, Immédiate- 
ment "encedrés" & Ll'errivée, cucune liberté avant la prise du tra- 
veil, qui nte lieu que huit jours plus tarda, Je ntei vu cucun ca- 
mrace affecté a un atclicr correspondant & son métier; pour. ma 
part, “ec caissicr en Fronce, j'ai été "bombardé" en 24 heures bobi-~ 
neur sur moteurs électriques! Dix & douze heures Ge présence a 
L'usine ot le travail éteit presque inexistant, les ouvriers en 
surnombre ne se comptent pas: on peut évaluer que huit sur dix sont 

inutiles; malgré cela, la discipline est sévére et les heures de 
presence coivent €tre respectées, unc absence sans motif valeble 
entraTfne le prison, : oo 


| Logés dans un cemp formé @tune encienne salle de spectacle, 
nous couchions cans Cts lits plus ou moins propres (paillasse for- 
mée de fibre de bois)» & mon jépart, les poux commencnicnt & appa-= 
reitre, 4 ce locrl, cteit affeaté un lavebo Ce douze places et 
nous stions 115 & nous en servir, Pas ce douches au camp: celles 
Co la ville cofiteicnt un mork, Inter@iction Ce laver son linge 

ct ... pas de blanchisscuse on ville, Em résumé, rien & apprendre 
es Allemends @ans le comeine de l'hygiéne, : 


Nourriture insuffisante : un trés miigre repns le midi 4 la 
cantine de ltusines le soir, on toit se édébrouiller" ou manger au 
restourcnt (prix minim du repas : 2 marks), Salaire hebdomadaire 
moyen ; 25 m rks, 


Pour avoir été trop souvent malaode, j'ai été menaced de prison; 


lin “" 
c'est aprés cotte menace que s’hi ddoidé de m'évader, 


28) 


Dans l'ensemble, reletions trés tencucs entre civils cllemands 
Frenecis, Les chefs des camps sc conduiscnt en “brutes” et civors 
incidonts on cu licu," 


2) Eléments fournis | 
: per un scutre évade 


"Un jcune homme franenis &gé dc 22 ons, requis per le Service 
Qu Treveil Obligntoire ct, écheppé cu Camp ce Travail de ... en 
Autriche, vient dtarriver on Frenec, MI1 repporte ce qui suit : 


Embarcué & Dijon i... Ceux° cents de ses camnrades.un Lundi, il 
est’ arrivé le Jeuli soir avrés cvoir, en tout et pour tout, mange 
une soupe cn cours ce route, 


Arrivés cans le nuit, on leur 1. fait feire six kilometres fvec 
leur pequetcge dans le nuit, toujours sans raviteilloment, arret @e 
trois quarts “theure por froic et neige (10° su-dessous ce zéro) 
pour ctten*zve Jes ortres, Puis qurtre kilométres pour “ller au 
camp ot couche une pertie cu convoi et les sutres font encore six 
kilométrcs- pour crriver 4 leur camp, Ln premiére nuit, ils cou- 
chent sur ces planches ct ensuite on leur “onne ccs paillasses, 


Le len@eomein m tin, nettoynge, étuvege ct visite mocicnle pcs- 
sée per des femmes; C¢signetion Ces services, grouprge cans Ciffe- 
rentes usines; les camps sont cntourés de fil-te fer bearbelc, Pro- 
miscuité, mélange @e Feces, “6 sexcs, toutes les netionslitcs cons 
lc mé€me cnmps; cucun secours religicux; travail le Dimanche,sefns bé- 
néfice de snlaire, pour le fond Cu Reich, Im semeine, ceux jours 
de chomnge sans rétribution, par suite Cu _m=ngque dco matiere premic- 
ros couze heures Cc traveil ce suite, ee a ese 


Rétribution : environ 7 merks per jour ce traveil sur icsquels 
on cnléve 3: 
La contribution neationcle, 
les assurences sociales, 
lc logement, 
le. nourriture, 


En somme, il ne reste plus ricn ‘aprés ces retcnucs, 


Quelqucs Céteils : une coupes <c cheveux cofite 2 marks, ctest- 
a-Cire 40 rs frengris, Obligation de saluer le chef “u camp, le , 
bres leve, au cri ¢c "Heil Hitler": les premicrs qui sty refusent ia. 
sont cravachés, Les femmes polonaises ct.russes traveillcnt sous. 
le menace cu knout, La nourriture cst prssable, Defense de rece=- 
voir ces'colis. Pas Ce papicr a lettres; pes ce teabac; pas “ce ci- 
garettcs; pas ce victurilles, Si on envoie ces colis, ils sont 
confisques ct lcs hommes punis, Tout le long ce la .jouryce, propa= 
genc.e sur le Nouvelle Europe : Ciscours, boniments, cto... Defense 
fux jeunes gens Ce chenter, Pour le traveil, on les @ mis immé- 
Ciatement cux machincs-outils sans cucun anorentissage; par ce fait 
1a moitic “ces piéces retournent 4 le refonte, ee ee 


En resum* le trivnil foreé est unc Cérxortation pure ct simple 
qui n'e dtcgale que l'csclavage Cu temps Ces Néron et consorts," 


-.3) Rapport ctun Adésigné psur la Reléve, 
éwa1Ee dtEgsoen 


"Conditions ce vic : & Essen, concitions lamentebles, Nourri- 
turc insuffisante ct malscine, le plus souvent rutabegas ct choux, 


Hygiéne insuffisente; ent.sscment.cdes ouvriers (ons les cantonné- 
ment s* 


topports evec les étrengors : généralcment bons “ans 1*ensem- 


ble, per corciaux avec les Belges; les Italiens 


203. 
29) 


recherchont le commagnie “Aes Frenenis, mois ceux-ci ne peuvent leur 
témoigner 1° moinére sympsthie, | 


Attituce ces Allemencs envers les-étrengers : les sllemencs 
offectont une cortoince symp bhic Vis-a-vis «cS Frangnis, mis ceux- 
ci ne font cucun cffort pour s'ententre evec eux, aucontraire, de 
ne crois pes fontée l'impression superficiclle que le Frangais est 


le plus cstimé ces étreangers, cctucllement, en Allemegne, 


Contitions ce traveil : A mon crrivée en allemtgno, j'ai cte 
‘Cirigé, avec mes camerdces, sur 13 comp Ce... qui a subi, cepuis, 
trois bombercomcents,. Jtei été exffocté & une usine “ec construction 
Ce tanks légers & ... Ltusine n'éteit pes terminge m moment ov 
jty suis crrivé, mais le treveil commengeit 2éja, Depuis, il est 
errivé un nombre consicéreble Cc machines 2c toutes sortes, L'usi- 
ne nc fobriquec que les carerssses ces chavs, Jdtai vu expecier des 
pleques ce blindege chez Reneult, Je ne seis pas 9 se fait la 
termineison, En génirel, le traveil merche cu ralenti, L'ouvricr 
ellemand,lui-m@mc, ne ticnt prs & procuire ct conseille ou travail- 
leur détranger ce freiner le procuction, a l'insu du chef “'atelier 
Svicemment, Le erfence te cette usine Ccvait Gtre ~e six chars per 
mois, Pour deux, cu moins, il 2 fallu Cessoucer les plaques ¢ 


fe 
blincege qui n'eveiont prs étc montécs a leur place, Jo pense que 
l'usine - <i former, comme nombres <'cutres & Essen, a 1s suite “es 
bombaraemcnts' <cs 5 ct le ers, : 


Effets “cs bombarcements : Gronce “ésorgenisation ; le comp Ce 
»-. OU jléteis. cn Cernicr Licu ec été Cétruit complétement, Des 
cemps russcs, hollrenctcis et itrliens égnlement, Le "relogement"™ 
Ces ouvricrs erée “es vroblémes <ifficiles, Mes ecamersfcs ont ote 
Qirigés sur Prague, ct Bresleu c wa pertir les camions le 14 Mors, 
Les populetions civiles sont aussi trés éprouvées, Dés 1a nuit ve- 
nuc, les femmes ct les cnfents.se “irigent vers les ebris, IMI 
éxistc, & Esson, prés “ce le gare centrale, un abri sous quinze mé- 
tres Ce terre, Les feubourgs, por contre, en sont cemunis, Nom- 
breux Céperts de sinistrés; grence panique a4 le suite “u bombarce- 
ment “u 12 Mars qui fit énormément ce aégits matéricls et causa 
berucoup ce pertes," 


4) Les ranports svec les Allemn¢s 


et les cutres traveillcurs 
D'tun corresnon “ent, retour cu Reich ; 


"Le Césor¢re Cons Ltincustric, résultant “es bombar Cements 
massifs, est cgerevé per les ouvriers étrengers Céportes en Allema- 
sno 
t>- * 


su ‘début, on ntcn ~sasent rit guére les cffots, mais “spuis 
l'arrivce mssive (es réquisitionnés ce force, la situstion cevint 
inextricable, Ces ouvriers n'ont sucunement envie de faire quoi 
que ce soit pour l'armement allemona et, chose curieuse, ils sont 
souvent soutenus Cans cct état.cdtesprit ce résistance passive par 
leurs collégucs cllemencs,." | ees! Ps 


Notre corresponcent nous signale le fait 
suivant quise passe &2 RR... € : 


"Dans une usine “e piéces Cétachées pour sous=marins, les 
contre=-maftres mettent tout en ocuvre pour ompécher Ce grosses pro- 
Cuctions ct ralentir le rythme cu troveil, Les uuvriers ce cette 
usine font A peu prés deux houres ce travail effectif pour une 
journée Ce Cix heures Ce vrésence effective. 


Les ouvriers allemends encore en état de porter les armes 
voient naturellement <tun mauvais ocil les intrus ¢trengers qu'ils 
doivent mettre au courant ae leur traveil et ils mettent évidemment 
ia plus muvnise volonté & se creuser leurs tombcaux, : 


30) 


L'attituce de lr vopuletion cllemence envers les ouvriers 
étrangers‘est trés “ifférente suivent los contrces, 


L& ot ils sont le plus m1 regus, c'cst en Pruss¢. Orientale 
ot ils sont souvent méme exposés cux coups, Ils se vengent alors 
quent ils peuvent coincer un Boche seul entre 4 youx ot lui passent 
une recléc jusqu'a ce qu'il reste sur le c&rreau, 


Dens les régions (oe 1a Ruhr, ils sont: bien mieux regus et on a 
assez “'égrrcs pour eux; mais Cans toute le région Nord ct Ouest Co 
ltilleme gnc, ils se plaignent 4c lc nourriture qui est infecte, 
Dens les régions @u Suc, por contre, la nourriture cst meilleure ct 

les gens assez comprchensifs, ' 


Les ouvriers fronenis sont souvent & proximite de cgnmps russcs 
et ils cn perlent frdquemment, En général, les Russes refusent de 
treveiller ct, si on les force, ils n'hésitent pas a seboter les 
m.chines, cele cn présence dc tout ltentourtge, sans se soucicr ces 
pircs représzilles, 

Il nous cst cité un ces ol, Gens unc usine (tarmements ce 
l'Allomegne tu Suc, une femme russc, qu'on eveit forecée a -travail- 
lor, © commencé par jeter une clef & molctte cens la machine en 
m2rche et cctte ceorniére a cté entiérement aétrequée, La femme a 
Cte’ fusillée cans lr cour. ce l'usine," 


5) Lo vrai sens 
fe lea "Relévet 


Dans les repnorts Ce nos corresponcents, 
perce souvent. une note nouvelle ;: il n'y a 
ves de traveil en Allemagne! Ctcst le sens 
de certrins passeges carectéristiques “'’une 
lettre @'un volonteire, un ces tres rores. 
qui pertirent cn Allemegne “Ce leur plein ere: 


"Ici, le vic n'est guére brillente, Je constate .t subis en 
ce moment les résultets Ge mon expérience, I1 ne reste plus qu'a 
attencre le fin ct la victoire. On nous a retiré les cartes “teli- 
mentation pour nous nourir 4& la cantine, Clcst pire-quien Hrancc, 
guste ¢ssez pour no pes tombor par torre, kn usine, tos aalnives 
sont riciculecs per repport aux belles promesses faites en Frence, 
On frit 60 hcures prr semaine, Cc 6 heures “2u mtin 4 6 heures 30 
le soir, avec une heure de prose pour les ceasse-crofite, Pour mol, 
ia fin dc ln gucrre est proche, cataprés nos observations et ce que 
nous Cisent les llcomands,qui n'ont guére ltair confiant en nous, 
renetent qutcn Juillet 1943, on sore ce retour & Paris, Jtaicru 
qu'un repprochoment ¢cteit possible, mis, meintenant, je utei qutu- 
ne ‘hte : quitter cu plus vite cc peys, &@'outant plus que dans 
notre usinc, le bonne moitid les Francais ne font rien, et ceci est 


ai, 


— 


general scion Ics Frerneflis cmployes cans los cutres firtes, Je ne 


Sais ce que ccls veut Cire, mais. pourquoi mobiliser tant de Franqgis 
stils nc font ricn en srriveant?" ———— — 


—E—EeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeeEe———EE 


It voici c'autres renseignements cu méme 
ordre ¢ 


| "Le Société c'Optique ce Levellois : vu prtir ses ouvriers 
pour chez Zciss, Ils y ont travnillé huit jours, aprés quoi on 
Lour & fait sevoir. qu'il ‘nty avait, en sommc, pas ce travail pour 
cux ot on les ¢ mis Gans un cemps entouré de bardelés, . Régime Ces 


a 


>risonnicrs, soal*ire minisculco, Il en 2 été Ge méme & la Société 


Ces Radicteurs Chous son, 


ak In Comprgnic ces Comptcurs, «es spéciclistes trés prticu- 
liérement quelifiéds ont dtd pris 3..ils:scrvent de manocuvres et ba- 
Inyent los cours, 11 cn est dc momo des spécialistes qu'on © pris 
chez Rhone-Ponlene +: ils sont cmploués comme manocuvres, D'autre 
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part, les services bochzs sc tirent ¢ens les pottcs comme “'hebitu- 
Le ‘ans L'offe rantc confusion nozie." 


Par aillcurs, bien souvent maintenant, 
les fichcs romises par les offices ce placce- 
ment aux jouncs césignés par la reléve por- 
tent comme cestinetion @cs villes non clle- 
mances comme Ofessa, pt vata Prlerme et 
mé mc une ville Ce Finlen 


De tout ccle, so aéwage le conelusion 
quc, pour les sllemeancs, L'utilisction ces 
Freng is dens les usines cu Keich n'est que 
le but scconfoire ce la requisition cu tree 
veil. Ltobjcctif esscnticl est, “ce plus on 
plus, “@o vider la France, cc ruiner le pays, 
C'onomier la race et probablement cussi c'a- 
voir Ces otages, 


O O 
O 


IV - LES EVENEMENTS DE BIZERTE 


et se ee ee —— ae eee ia 
_— Oo oO eee ee eee eae 


eC re ee ee ww ee ee ee eee me es ee ae ee nee ee ee 
re I et el 


Vi-Ccessous, fo lo plume “'un-témoin cont 
On nura Ltocersion ce se convceincre quiil 3) 
suivi a la sourec, Ctheure cn heure , 1! évolu- 
tion Ces événomonts, un historiquc “es jour- 
nées qui, avrés les Vébarquements allics, 
permiront eux Gormeno=-Itealicns “c s'assurcr 
une téte ce pont solide on Tunis ic septcn- 
trionale ct orientale. Dens so precision 
Ctnife-mémoire, co récit jette, en meme 
Soups , unc lumiére singulicre sur ls menta- 
lit2.“ces chefs responsables.te la reccition 
Cle Siscric. : 


A. = DU DEBARQUEMENT ANGLOm WER IG IN 


| AU PREMIER DEBARQUEMENT NaVa.b DE Lt aX 


(8 - 12 Novembre) 


le presence a Gibralter ¢.'un convoi consicérable composé Ce 
75 b*timents 2c commerce ct tune sscorte importante avait, ces. les. 
premiers jours “ce Novembre,ottiré l'attention Ce Lt Amircuté, Des 
mesures Ce proce cutions avedont cté ordonnces cés le 6 Novembre a 
Oren, Un message “uo ou cu 6 recomman cit aux Commencents ce 1A 
Marino . ~c ne pas hésitor A emboute iller, préventivemont, les ports, 
A la mémc dete, on signelcit que “cux officiers Ce max ine britan- 


niques, iébarqués per un. sous=merin atns la region c'Alger, avalent 
cté capturés, 


Le 7 Novembre, “ “ans la m.tinée, Lf amiral De rien Conneit lL'or- 
are fc prencre le régime "menace" pour la marine on Tunisie, Néan- 
moins, un Cébrerquoment sur les cStes “ve Ltiifrigue <u Nore. percis- 
snit cncore improbable. On croyait surtout a un ravite ille ment de 
Malte avec forcement @u Cennl fo Sicile, comme cela était arrivé en 
no8t et on Juin, Los moyens seuls peraissaicnt plus considérables 
quita cours ces préeéCentes expéda tions. 
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Renforgant cncore ce sentiment, un messoge regu. cons 1s soirée 

fu 6 fonnrit implicitcmont l'opinion cu Commantement de l'axe ot de 

L'amireute frenecise sur le put nyObe ble Cos concentrations neveles 
a Gibreltear ; 


"Couvernemont itclicn en necora cvce Ltullemegne ma avi- 
86 que nécessités militeires imp éricuses peuvent concuire 
“turgonce cn Mer Méc Pitorronéo sentrnle, nu voisinage immédcdict 
ces eotes Ce Tunisic, % opérations entrainant mesures pour li- 
miter zones Ce pessage trafic commrcicl, En nous Cemencrnt 
Ce ne pas faire opposition, ces Gouvernements “onnent l' assu- 
ence your ny meu é¢ sécurité trafic frenecis stop J'tatres- 
Se & Turin réponse cans le sens suivent : primo los Cemences 
fe ltAxe sont tron vegues pour pormettre aéeision cu Gouverne- 
mont frong: is; secunc.o obligt ‘tion @o no fournir cucun prétexte 
egression. englo-saxonne inter?it Gouvernement Freangris ccamet- 
trc mise & torre sur cSte tunisienne ce personnel militaire 
merin ou acrién ainsi quiutilisetion nos ports ct nos bases 
corone utiques;: tertio cn cfs > topére tions pureme nt mo.rines tel- 
lcs que mouilicgo 1e mines cong Les eaux Tunisic, Gouvernement 
Frongai s protes stores meis ne s! opposers pas per la force si 
-iserétion ost observécs quarto aucun renscignement," 


Le 8 Novembre, Gans le metinéc, ltorére cteit. donne “'acopter 
le regime "acfense totalo",. Le quelifioatif Ce total viscit tes 
mesures cc réarmemcnt que l'on pouveit entrepren ’re,avee I accorc 
implicitc ces Commissions “ec. Controle, dens le os Yano agression 
englo-soxonne, Le plan 7c ln Défense venait .'Ctre remanié, Les 
cocuments tres secrets qui constitunicnt lc plen : memento A og me= 
surcs &@ pron’re en crs Co Aébarquemcnt ct instructions sur 12 <é- 
fcnsc. Cu. sectcur ce Bizerte n' étaient C8 Cistribues, lls le fu- 
rent “cans In m-tinéo ju 8, Malgré qu' on f&¢ pris cc court, erfce A 
le ciligcnce «cs commancents , erfice nussi 4 l octivitd “eo le Direce 
tion. ics’ Incustrics arvoles, le ‘“éroulement ces operations “'armo- 

mont ct ce. réermement s ‘effectucrent “ans ic plus groc ordre et 
cans les “élreis prévus, : 


Sur le pica <'ormisticce, les forces Ce Bizerte comprenfcicnt ;° 


Torre ....e.0. . 3 batcillons C'infanteric, 
' 3 beterillons c.tartilleric: 


cs) OE A ee | ie ae fixes, 
| ' Wprojectcurs armes; 
AC . @*®ee @©e@eeeees ° Mectline ; ral Ti rn: G .C 540, 


Con Bigerte : 4 piéces Co ... 
Un: groupe 2c chasse’ (26D/ 520) | 
1leé D,?. betaillcuse, Commancant hiviére 


@6 


aviation we... 
Forces Nave les 


Le plen ce réarmement prévoynit Ltappel CCS réservistes qui 
fut limité & ccux qui hebiteicnt a ltintdéricur Cu comp rotirnehe, 
le des tockage ces munitions ct Ccs armes sous contrdle, la récupé- 

ection ccs armcs stockéecs clerdcstinement, L'utilisation des ormes 
trensformées clancestinement ; “nti-chors, nuto-canons, | 


-Ltomploi CCS moyens nouverux viseit & constitucr : 


Un complément @'ermoment. des betterics cOtieres: 

La <éfense repprochée “es battcrics cOtiéres, ermos auto= 
matiques, ccnons.anti-chars; 

Lte armement Ctun be $r illon “'intorvention A trois compa= 


gnics & Forryville, ct ¢<'une comps.gnic Ctintervention a 
Le Péchcries 


Ltermomcnt ae pisecs Ce 75 onti-chars fixes: 


L'armement’ <tun,groune ce 12 canons ce 75 enti-chars 
auto=ports 


Ltormément’ Ces casomates ct Ces armes “dja on ‘pinge sur 
in plage: se 
o« - Dp constitution “tune Cdofense portun iro, 
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Les forces nffcotées & ln Céfense fe Bizerte comprenfront conc 
en définitive ; .. 


. 


14 ernons Lours ce cSte avec obus pour tirs ontre la 
torre ct orgenisction préparée Ge ocs tirs, 

10 cenons “ec cote; 

24 ernons 75 anti acricns; 

14 canons 75. antiechers; 

12 cenons 75 autoeportcss, 

~ Canons 75 guerre: 

' Unc @ouzaine de 47 et ce 37 anti-chars; 
le cenons 25 anti-acricns: 

ecnons <0 anti-ccriens; 

betcillons cont 1 Ge mrinc muni ctune tw ttorie Ce 75 
jc Cébarquements 

csencron ce garces 

comprgnic ce la garccs 

l'équiprse @e Keroubn (350 hommes) ; 

ovisos: : Re . 

Les enscrbles .irsenal Siti-Keya, Krreuba et 1a Pechaic 
organisés en récuits ce Céfense fermés, svec Cc tres 
nombreuses ormes nutometiques, 


Mw Pe APO 


Le 7 Novembre conc, le cam retranché avait pris le régime 
"menace", 7 


Le s Novembre, vers 2 heures cu meetin, Ll'umiral Esteva, Resi- 
Cent Generel, télinhonait a l'imirel Du-rrien qu'il vena it (Ac rece= 
voir une communicertion vorbele cu Consul “cs Etats-Unis a Tunis 
l'informent que le Prisictent Roosevelt aveit cécité Ac caeberquer 
scs forecs & pertir de 3 heures sur le territoire ce 1'.afrique cu 


Nort Frengrise "pour niter les Frangais dans leur lutte pour la 


“clivrance" , 


L'alcrte fut immicintement “onnée ct les premiéres “ispositbns 
pour le défense furent prises @ens le nuit, Dens ln metinec, les 
mesures Cu réyime "Céfense totale" furent. @éclonchées ct L'organi- 
Sation “@u comnandement qu'il impliqueit immécdintoment mise on plice 


‘(Orere fut conné “tobstrucr la pesse cn coulant cans l'avant- 
yvort les cergos “Roubeisicn" et "Moron", Des instructions verbales 
regcomen.aiont <¢ ne pus "pétarcer", “'ouvrir les vannes seulement, 
“£ns le but co feciliter un renfloucge ultérieur, L'exécution ce 
cette operation, malgré toute la Ciligence qu'on y apnporta, ne 
rcussit pas, les earges coulcient trop lentement ct ne purent éta- 
ler le courent Ce jusent qui les 2¢éporte dans ltavant-port, 


: Dens l'enrés-mifi, LtAmirauté franccise prévencit que le Gou- 
vernement oveit ccecrtc le concours 2es avions de ltaxe agissant 
lrectement Ce leurs beses ce Sicile ct de Snrdaigne contre les 
transports et forecs nevales cevent alger, 


Le 9 Novembre, vers 8 heures, se confirmait le nouvelle de la 
collboretion militcire de ltAxe per le message suivant expdédaic par 
L'amirnuté fronesise : | 

"Voici mcssnge que Direction Ces Serviccs “e l*tarmis tice 
me cherge Ce vous transmettre. Citation primo jc vous price dec 
bicn vouloir prévenir aAMmiral Esteve ct Général Barré que Chef 
Gouvernement Frenee a été concuit. & accepter, utilisction Ces 
bases acricnncs CSpertements Constantine et Tunisie per forces 
c.criennes cllemindes destinées & agir contre nos agresseurs 
Sccundo fiscussions techniques sont on cours & Wiesbaden 


Tertio Instructions ‘techniques perviendront incessamment | 

Fin ce ¢itention" | Ps hie ba 

og n eqmessnge fut ALeté per fil ciredt A L'imirel Esteva & 
US h, 69 GMT, On npprennit peu eprés que les*premicrs evions ole 
-OMENGS avoient ntterri sur le terrnin 2e Tunis-el-,ouina, : 


or 
® 
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Au cours 4e cette journce, les onérations le réarmement et tic 
ronforcemcent suivont leur cours, Jes sECSDA *e@ munitions errivent 
C0 Tunis; on nnnonec Ltenvoi pour le lentemain “tune be. tto rio Ce 
105, Libtatetc jer ct Li cquipage Le Khaled sd halt somt charges Ce 
i*t armemont Ce le batterie cu Sehrecks; les: réservisteos commencent 
orrivor ct les batteries cu Coucia st fu Schreck preétes & tirer dés 
le matinée cu 10; 


Ltettituce & observer envers les anglo-imériccins cteit claire 
Ov, fons L'ignorence des mouvemcnts co leurs forces naveles, les 
*ircetives fo LtAmirnal Moreeu relstives cux mesures préeclrbles 
2’ obstruction fos ports conscrvaicnt tovt leur intéret, D'ailleurs 
ere cttituce évidonte Stoit ce surcrott "légeliscéc" per-ce messa= 
go. C6: 2% “mire. De rlen regu en fin C'enrés-mici ° 


"4 Comar Bizerte pour Résicent Génc al Commanéant Sup¢é- 
ricur Commn?ent @o le Mrrine Commantant Ce l'a4ir Stop 


Les américrins cycnt onvahi 1'.ifrique les yrcmicrs sont nos 
otversfircs ct nous “evons . 3 los combe ettro — sou uls ou cssistcs" 


ad -— ee ee De ee 


Le veillce, la Commission itsliennc Ctirmistico avait or cvenu 
L'amiral qu'il reecvrenit Gens le mtinéc cu 9 le visite ctun envoye 
fu Meréechel Khessorling, Cct envoye vit LY Ami re 1 Esteva a qui il 
fit unc Céclaration que cc dernicr téléphone a@ 1'..miral Derricn, 

Le motiére ‘ce cctte Cécleration, qui annonge it L'utilisstion ccs 
bases aéricnnes per les forecs ce ltixe, fut rotronsmise & 1 aAmiral 
Derlan a .lger, 


Clost . Cans journce Gu 10 Novembre que furent confirmees 10s 
nouvelles. Ges op te Steele on Algiric ct eu Maroc.; prise G'alger, 
Oran nrés -fe succomber ; Cegablance investi, l'heaatombe de nos ba-= 
tocux, ies <cefeoctions *o Blida ct la tonte tive evortée Ce Rabet, 


A mii, l'umirel Derrion receveit au Contre-amiral Battet, & 
slgor, Le communiceticn suiventec ; 


"Or’rc cux Géinédraux Juin, Nogués, Berrdé, Meneégal, VA. 
Michclicr, Morcau, Derricn - Nos ongagcments ‘ayent été ‘romplis 
ct le. lutte. san “Lante Cevent inutile : 1° ordre est conné a 
toutes les forces armées Ce terre Ce mer ct de L'air on a, FN, 
Ce cesser Lles.combsets contre les forces américaines ct leurs 
elliés *és réception de cet ordre et ce rege gner leurs commain- 
foments ct leurs bases et Ctobserver la neutrelite la plus 
stricte - 2° En Algéric cu Maroc les C,E.C, se mettront en. 
licison avec le comm nCemens américain local cu sujet ces 
clauses “°c lr susnmension @tarmes = 3° Je prencs cutorite sur 
L'a FN, cu nom cu odoanl Les chefs militrires actuels 
conservent leur comnenzement et L'termeture politique et admi- 
nistretive reste en place; nucune mutation ne peut etre effec- 
tuée jusqu'a nouvel orérce ce m part = 4° HOB nNrisonnicrs ce 
part et @'rutres seront échengds, Signé : Fra nenis Darian," 


Coe messcgc, Cont Ltouthenticité ne fniseit sucun “Aoute, 1*ami- 
rol Bettct ayent étc invité A se faire reconneitre par des rappels 
Ce souvenirs personnels que ltumiral Derricn, son sncien chef, con- 


noieneit, fut retransmis cussitot cu Générel Berré par le Chef 
-Etetalle Jor, le C,.V, Le Chuitton, 


Pou sprés, un message ce Comar Alger Connait le m@me son : 
"Ditfusé por Bone & Comar Bizerte, Débarquoment ané ri- 


caQin cureai eu cc soir dans votre port stop Vous ne terez 
Sucune op;osition. Accusez iT Scep On. tigtiis 


——- 


Le 11 Novembre , on l'nbsence é! instructions ce Franco, ‘la con- 
fusion Ces directives recues ces chefs hiérerchiques Loans attei~ 
gnit son comble, Dés ls premiéro heure, wn message ce Li.lmireu te 

orconnait Ce sursoir foux mesures (ec aésemboutoillage. qu'il avait 
proescrites lea veille. U'.Amira 1_Derricn téliphona vers § heures ou _ 


$A 
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Q.G. de l'émirel Darien que lc lutte continuoit contre l'cgresscur 
ngto-amcricain, Vers (6 heures, gepencant, cpres une conversstion 
Ti¢phonique contro Durlin et Esteve, et sur les instances Cu Goné- 
rol Barré, ltinstruction suivante fut cnvoyée cux cxécutants ° 


"1) Stonposca’ par la foree A tout débarquement ces Na tions 
Ce ltAxe, ouvrir ie fou sur tout nevire de l'axe approchent au 
Littoral, on oe 

2) Aucun scte Athostilité contre les troupes, navires ou 
ovions Ces foress cméricaines et “oc. leurs alliés, 


5) Observer jusqu'd nouvel orcre attituce ce neutrelite 
& l'éerc cos avions Ce l'’Axe & moins qu'ils ne se livrent a 
un acte “thostilité, 
smiral Derrien," 


Cette instruction fut confirmée ct commentee per un ordre du 
your ciffusc vcrs 19 heures ;: 


"ores coux longues journées tc “iscussion et cde contu- 
sion, ltorcre vient 4c me pervenir formel et précis dcsignont 
L'ennemi contre TIequel vous alicz ¢voir a vous bettre, ct T) 


——_——S sn nana -_ 


Cut cnnemi, ctest Ltallemand ct l'itelien, 


Solerts, mrins dc le défconse ce Bizerte, vous ctes mcein= 
tenent fixés, Allez-y Ce tout votre cocur contre les acver- 
s.ircs cc 194) ;: nous avons une revanche a prencre," 


Vers 21 heures, un addentum ordonna Ce considérer cet ordre cu 
jcur comme scerct: il fut retiré et Cone cnnulé peu apres, 


A‘minuit, unc consigne nouvelle fixeit le conduite 4 tenir : 
"Prino : ennulcr instruction precedente, : 


"Secunito : aconter attitude ce stricte neutralité a l'c- 
gore. @c toutes vorces ¢trengéres torre air ct mer Ce l*tixe et 
umériceinc Ou-ce leurs aAllics." . 

|. Ltulmiral Dorrien a déclaré ner ln suite qutaprés «voir Liffusé 
LYorecre du jour Pixent -Ltennemi, il-regut ln visito du Médecin Ge- 
nérc:l Esnerc, Pircstcuw cu Service de Senté, Cette officicr gend- 
ral fit part c@ ses Coutes sur 12 nouvelle ligne te coniuite a0 p= 
tée, Il ercigneit q2'clle ne f@¢ pas a@ens ln ligne ce la politique 
Cu Maréchal, “our avriser scs:scrupules, l*amiral offrit “ec reté= 
léphoner cu Résitent Général, .u dours de cette conversation qui 
mit fin, pour’un tomps, sux fluctuctions ce notre attituce, 1'imi- 
ral Derrien ws fit acmonestor par le Résident : on était alle trop 
vite, un ordre @topdrations devait toujours @tre secret, etc ... 


Le relstion Ce ectte journée si fertile cn attitudes discor- 
Cantes seraas incompléte :4 jc ne signaleis pas 1' enthousiasme que 
€échefna l'sr@re Cu jour désignant sans ambage, et cu nom du Maré- 
chal, ltennemi & coifoattré, Mise & part une infime minorite d'of- 
ficicrs, ce fut un ‘“dlire patriotique,tel que je n'en avais jamais 
vu cepuis les rrocremes cde guerre Co 1938, qui ntcticit pes une vai- 
ne attiture Ce parade en face C'un adverssire puissant qu'on savait 
cevoir “ébarauer leo Len emein,"™ | : 


™~* . 


id 
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B= DU _DEB aR QUEMENT DES — FORCES DE Lt ax’ 


—__ rl cl 


“Das Lis DEFENSE DE BIZERIE | 


(12 -~ 17. ‘Novombro) 


: "Lo début ce cette période’ qui fut encore fertile en pos- 
sibilités <'évdncments tenus secrets cst marqué par la Cireoctive 
politique transmise “c Vichy par l'tamirauté ct parvenue tres tard 
dens la soirée cu 11 Novombre, 


"Pour amiral Lerrien SvOD Vous lirez dans communiqué 
Conseil Ces Ministres que Maréchal c aéecidé ceo continuer lutte 
contre agresscur anglo-saxon Jens la limite “es moyens matc- 
ricls ot CGS possibilites stop Vous devez ctautre pert la ell 
scr Desser sftns vous meler 4 clles forces itacliennes allemen 
Ces cébaroucnt Tunisie Stop Suivez ordre <u Maréchal," 


3 ° : “ & a 
Les premicrs rvions 2llemnds ctterrissent, sans ¢tre cnnoncées 
a Sidi Ahmc@ & le fin Ce le mtinéo du 12 Novembre, 


Le Licutencnt ce Vaisseau Gundel, (le la merine allemmde, cé- 
-barque Ctovion, vicnt faire visite a "Lt amiral Derrien, iJ lui on- 
nonce L'arrivee ,prévue pour le cébut Ce Liaprés=midi , es premiers 
batecux trensportant des troupes et cu mtériel, Ceux-ci srrivent 
A le fin Ce l'avrés-midi, cscortés par “es veccttes rapices clle- 
mences 


Cette journée est marquée per un ensemble “c “irectives et do 
renseignements Cont voici les principnoux : : 

Or¢ere “'accorcer toutes facilités pour (décheargement Ces care 
gos, commeandcment Au thée ‘tre Gc Tunisie rendu intépenient de l'al- 
gérie ct cu Maroc, orcre Ce Céfencre ln Tunisie contre toute action 
“nglo-saxonne, ~robe bilité d'un mouvement ce dissidence cn «a,F,N, 
oQuqucl on refusera Ce prenére parts; telles sont les cirectives et 
les renscignements qui “onnent & cette journée une orientation 
clsire et nettce cn ce qui coneccrne le camp retranche, Par contre, 
On 2pprence que le Génire1 Barre cst perti pour Thibar o"™ va le re= 
joinérc le Géncral 2équin, 


Le journcc “<u lo Novembre se passe sans incicent, Toute l1' ace 
tivite Ces wor so 08 CG le Direction Cu port est employée Aux mouve= 
.ments.des batecn Co l'axe et a leur “echargement, Le tmfic ntest 
pes intense ct, 6 ls fin Ce cette soirée (u 13, les forces Gébar-~ 
qucées sc montcnt & 2,000 hommes sans armement sollecctif, 3O chars 
petits ct moycns, quo lques conons cc S88 ot Ces munitions, 


Les journdécs des 15, 16 ct 17 Novembre furcnt marquces per 1a 
mission ¢c l*.u.miral Piston, Ministre atEtat, et corrélia tivemoent par 
l'éclaircisscment Ze Ltottituz co a tenir per ‘les forecs frangaises, 
la mise cu point ce le convention militaire pour la- défense commune 
Ce Bizerte, le ronforoomont Ces forces co ltuxc et l*emprise de 


plus en plus grande Ce leur oppereil politico-militeire sur le méme 
apoereil freneoais, 


L'amirel, Ministre a'Etat, Platon arrive a Tunis le 15 et vit 
Lt amiral Derricn & lo Résidence Cans 1n soirée Ge co mme jour, 
Il constate que le cispositif acs forces cde le Tunisic était orien- 
té fece & l'Est cn couverture de l'Algérie ct envoyn par radio au 
Générel Barré acs ordres fermces pour le remencr dans le ligne poli- 
tiquc Cu Gouverncment, Lt mirel Platon chargec, dtautre part, un 
officicr de porter une lettre a Lt amiral Derrion, Lettre dans "Yin 
quelle il confirmeit la contuite a tcnir : défense contre l'agres= 
sion | onglo-saxonne, s'abstonir fc tout eete hostile contre les for- 
ces ce l'axe, le nia anv point des instructions fixant la concuite 
% tenir firent l'objet Cos ordres ci-Cessous ; 


| a ave 
& 


"1) Si une force navele ou un convol americain ou britane 
. nique prsge au lerge, les betterios ‘de cote ntintervientrons 
pes: si uno forec novelc,identificc commo anglo-saxonne ou non 
roconnuc,.o.tapproche du littoral et marque per s& m nocuvre 
uno prdperetion fe adébarquement ou €'agression, le feu sera 
Auvert sur celle evece tous les moyens de la Céfense, 


2) Si une foree cdérienne anglosaxonne survole le terri- 
toire sans se livrer 4 un ecte hostile ou «.ttaque une zone 
font L'utilisation est intdézgrealeoment réservée “ux forces Ce 
Ltuxe, comme Sidiesihmec, la D.C... ntinterviendre pas, S51 
cette force ettncuc, soit la ville de Bizertc, soit une zone 
puremert froncoise, la D,C,., cntrera en ecticn, 


4) Si les trouncs voient une force icentifice comme ‘anglo 
soaxonne ou non reconnue Cébouchée Cu littoral, elles inter- 
viencront per [= force, On letsccra passer les troupes ce 
l'uxe, Cans quclque direction qutelles aillent, “pres les a- 
voir rveconnuce, Les troupes Cc ltaxe seront arrétées 4 1' en- 
trée 2es ouvrnges ou ces établissements tenus per nos troupes," 


Cet or¢re fut mof@ifié le 17 cn remplagent le parngrephe & par 
le suivent 3; 


"Ouvrir le fou contre tout avion reconnu comme anglo-sa- 
xon ect survolent le camp retranchée de Bizerte," : 


Le 16 Novembre.enfin, ltuimiral Pleaton fixait par ordre du jour 
la conftuite généralc @ tenir : | 7 


"Les proprgendes étrangéres ou Cissicentes steffarcent de 
jeter le trouble Cans les esnrits, 


Conscicnt Ce mes resvonsebilités, ficsle & mon. serment au 
Marcche 1 @e Frence, assuré ce ltauthenticité Je ses messages, 
jo-confirme & toutes les troupes placées sous mon commm cement 
ls consigne suivante conforme nux firectives Cu Meréchal ; 


1) Repousser *ar la force toute attaque angloe-américaines 


2) Stevstenir ds teute action hostile contre les forces 
CE Ltuxe ,™ | 


Cepen¢ent le renforcement Ces Porces de lt.xe suivait son. 
cours, 2 nresque totelité “cu personnel allcmanc cdébarqgunait de 
troins, Ctune cinguentaine ‘Atevions eunkers JU 52 qui arrivaient 
presque chaque jour, ct & heures fixes, vers 11 heures 30 et 15 
heures, Ccs avions trensportcient oussi des munitions, Ces armes 

, et “e la D.C, légtre : 


D'cutres transports aériens Ce trés gros tonnoge, hycravions 
Bloom=Voos ct evions Messerschmict 210 transportaient soit de l'ecs- 
scnee (icns les premicrs jours ¢c l'occupaticn), soit du: m tériel 
lourc. (chorvs, camions spéciaux), 


Les cargos transporteaient le personnel italien et tout le moe 
tericl, Ils étaicnt accostés eux quais de la gore m petit jour | 
ct gagneient (cs postes Ce Cispersion cans le chenel ect dans le lac 
a la tombce “e ln nuit. Quclques crrgos étaient cde gros tonnage; 
Ceux ¢llomen’s ct trois ou quatre italiens faisnicnt ln navette ocn- 
tre 1l'Itelic ct Bizerte, Do nombroux cutres batorcux, Ce moyen ou 
pee tonnoge, Ces goélettes a motcur , participaicnt & ces trans- 
“Orts, ha ws | 


ho motériel céborqué ntétait pes considéravlce, Chars légers 
et moyens, quolqucs chars lourds, veitures canons ecnti-chars a huit 
roues, munitions ot essence cn quantité, voitures ct véhicules de 
toute sorte ~ Cestinés en majorité oux ullemoands, I1 semblait que 
les Céberqueancnts étaient volontairemsrt restreints, soit que le 
matericl ct les batcaux manquassent, soit que ltont ne fit pas ase- 
suré de pouvoir rester cans la plece, | 


38) Stra 
? 
L'instellation ¢es troupes dc l'axe prit, cés.les (ébuts, une 
tournure <2toccupation par la forec;: Il-importait ce mettre un t™ 
mc nux cntrcopvrises Cc pillege orgenisées par les allemants et lais- 
sées & ltinitictive ce chacun per les Italiens, Il 'convenait en- 
suite <'éteblir une convention militcire qui fixait.a checun Ces 
partis de la (défense Aes sectcurs bien Céterminés efin c'eviter 
tout mélenge ce troupes, 


au cours d'une visite que fit & ltimiral Derricn, le General 
Ce chers Nehring, lc 16 ou le 17,,cces ,.principes furent acmis sans 
Aifficulté ct le convention minitcire fut signéce le 18 Novembre pear 
le Colonel Stoltz, commancent’ les troupes allemances du secteur 
Nord; Cette convention fixait “coux sectcurs do; défense, tournés 
vers le littorel et effoctés en propre a nos troupes, Le conven- 
tion stinulceit que les cuvreges frengris dc cette zone, wk ttcrics 
fe D.C.a., projcctcurs, restaicnt tenus per nos troupes, Enfin, 
le circuletion Ces voitures militaires freangaises cteit litre, 


On noters cue les Iteliens ntintcervinrent pas dans kk récac- 
tion co cect accord militcire," 7 


oOo et oii 


C - .CCENTUATION DE La M.IN-MISE ALLEM.NDE 


(18 - 28 Novembre) 


— — 
——— 


"hes “cexccllcnts" rapvorts cu commencement frangais eves: les 
sutorités ce l'axe, les témoignoges cot les protestations cc recone 
noissonce pour. notre loyeuté, ct les services rencus, tout cela ap- 
norwt trés vite comme unc mise cn scetne Aestinéc 4 faire acccptecr 
l'inélucteble abcissement ac notre situation ct pout-Ctre 4 cachor 
C'autres coesscins, | 

© Pour Lt..mirel Derricn, si le risistenece a l'agressions cnglo- 
sexonne ¢teit unc instruction ferme, ceceptée ct loyelement execu- 
téc, il no pouveit ch ttre ce mmo Ce le ligne “ce confuite prescri- 
tc envers l'.\xc, “Ieigsser pesscr les troupes cc l*.ixc sans sty me- 
ler éteit une consigne uniletérelc que lcs visiteurs ne respec 
teient noint ct semblreicnt vouloir vespecter Ce moins en moins, ot 
“tobstention Ce tout ecte hostile" qui nous était imposcée, trop 
connue “c nos partcneires confiants, eves juste raison, en notre 
Loyeutc, novus vriveit cu seul ergumcnt persuasif qutils semblLaient 
NOUVOLT commrencire, ¢ | 


Le 20 Novembre, le, Meréchel ce L' air Kesselring, vencnt Ce 
Sicile, ct ccecompe gné ce M, Rahn, Ministre Plénipotentiaire du. 
Rcich con Tunisic, vint "faire visite" cu Vice-umireal Derrien, Le ‘ 
iipréche.1 semble Gtre lc Commendant eon Chef ces thé&tres c'opéra- 
tions Libyc-Tunisie, .u cours Ce cette cntrevuc, il fut parle de 
Ll'ettituce cu Générel Barré que l'on tenerit encore pour “neutre"™, 
Le ‘Moréchel Kessclring, avent Ce prendre congé, remercic lt.mral 
je sa :loycle cttituce ce solfet ct L'essuren grecieusement que son 
"Fiihrer" con scrrit informé. - 


Le 21 Novembre, ce fut le tour cu Général Nehring qii,.pour la 

-euxiéme fois, cut le courtoisic ¢c. se Cévleccr jusqu'a ln résiccn- 

co @e L'..mireal pour lui répéter benucoup “ce choses cimables et luli 
significr que les Italiens récrmernient lcs battcries ce Djennane 
cet cu Cap Zebib, | | | 


Le 23 Novembre, c'cst M, Muecclheusen, Acjoint cu Ministre 
Rahn, qui vient c@emender & ltAmireal “<e négocier unc Ceuxiéme cntre= 
vue avec le Cn érel Berré, ae Nias ee : 


Le 23 Novembre, vers 20 houres, onrés. une alerte céolenchéec 
par les Allemencs 4 1a suite ftune. menace ce c.ébarquement. "Aécelce 
por une situction et Ces signaux en tous points semblables a4 la 


39) 313. 


,situation ct aux si gncux intorceptés avent le Acbearquement CO 
Dieppe", lc O,V. Loycke, Commindant Ir Merine :Lllemante, Cemanan, 
A ls ocrt cu Général Nehring, une cntrovuc & LYumiresl Derricn, 
Il fut recu ver lo Chef @2'Etateiic jor, Le C.V, Loyetre paraissait 
gs cucicux ct céelere aque le grevitéd Ge co qutil cllait oxposer luli 
foisnit “dsircr *'Ctre recu per l'amiral on personno, L'.mirel, 
qui “fneit, vit sevoir que son Ch f Ct'htetelajor était habilité a 
receveir ln comminiertion Cu Comm n@ent Loycke. 


. : 

Le: GCnérel Nohring feiseait conneftre que le “ébarquement ayant 
offectivement cu Licu entre lc Cay: Sexrrat ot Roz-El-Keran, il “c- 
monédeit & Ltamirel auctles éteicnt sos intentions pour perticipor 
activomut & le “éfense, aAccepterrit-il, on prrticulicr, a'¢tencre 
vers 1l'Oucst le sootcuy cStier frtngeis ct rroncreiteil a sa charge 
le “éfensc contre les ..méricecins “ens leur progression vers l'Est‘ 
in cutre, le Céntével Nehring précisait qutunc compagnie cu regiment 
Sen Merco ote it con routc pour occuper 1'file ce Le Gelite ct il 
quiétait cc savoir si “es 2r¢res servient Connés pour qu'elle puis- 
se (dbarceuer sans cncoubre, Ces “enn ics furent imméCdistement sae 
tisfreites et le C.V, Loyeke prit congeé, m.nifcostem nt soulege, 


Le 24, le voste ratio 2c le mrrine ce Sfax est occupé, Le aod, 
L'umirol regoit le visite “u général allement Fischer qui commance 
le sectcur “co Tunis ct mo confic, vpris l'entretien, que les propos 
tenus pr cot officicr générel sont vizarres, voire inquicteants, 


Le 27, & 8 heures, sans Ctre cnnoneéd ou anroned cu Cernier mo- 
ment, L'.miral cllemen¢ Wienchold se présente & ln Pécherie, Lt. 
mirel le recoit imméCictemoent, L'arirel Wiencholc informe 1*.imiral 
Derricn ces “@véncments ce Toulon ct cu snbortnge “7c le flotte, I 
justific ces ¢vinements on perravhressnt le Aécluretion cu Cheyco- 
licr Hitlor gue le reacio nous fera conncitre plus tard, 

Sons mottrc on “oute le loynuté norsonncllse ce 1Ltumirel 
Derricn, ni som @évouement cu Maréchinl, il cstime que la connaise 
stnce cc cus évenements risque atc.oir “e greves répercus sions sur 
le morel ces équipeges et 1cs trou.ess il creint @es Aéfections ot 
meme Ces cctions hostiles, 


En conséquc,ce, les forces Co lt.ixe pronérant,cés le matin .u 
28, un Cispositif co sécurité Cirigé contre le gernison frongaise 
‘¢ Bizgertc ct il “comance & Ll'amirel ce bicn vouloir lui faire Ces 
propositions sur lcs ci.positions qu'il compte pren re pour que nos 
forees ne puissent plus constitucr une menace, Il ceésir recevoir 
le Béenonse coe l!smirel event lc fis. cde le matinec,. 


L'amirel rdunit cussitdt ses principsux collabort.tcurs, aAprés 
leur avoir expos! le @éclaretion Co l'tamiral Nicncholé., qui consti- 
tuc presque un"ultim tum", il Aadeife qutil lui percit aussi impos- 
Sible Co changcr quoi cuc ce soit, sinon per le foree, cu Cisposi- 
tif qui résulte Cc le stricte epplicetion Ces Circctives cu Marce 
chal, que Ce rrontire Gos Cispositions “c résistance en cas “Clattre= 
que bruscuéc, I1 se rendre ai1l hourcs choz lt.imircl Wicnchold et 
il compte stinsvirer ce l'atmosphére cu moment pour improviser se 
rénonse, 


Dés que l'u.mirnl, cccompagné ¢. Chef CtEtateMajor, eft mitted 
le Peécherie, les cutorités frengeises furent prévenuecs par l' inter- 
méCinire ¢'un officicr <@e ldaison cue tout mouvement ce t&timent 

sernit consi®oré comme un acte Atha tilite, 


Lors ¢.e son entrevuc avec 1lt.u.miral Wienchold, 1*t..miral Derrien 
exposa que le moillcure essurance qu'il pouveit Conner était la 
loyeute, qu'il on eveit frit preuve, quo ls D.C... ot les projecc- 
tcurs frener is perticipaicnt sans roserve & lr Céfense eérienne, 
que ces ovions angloesaxons eveient ‘i¢dja été ebattus per nos canons 
ct qu'enfin le Césearmement Ce nos baterux, pour réarmer les batte- 
rics ct renfvrcer la (éfense du littorel on crtillerie onti-chers, 
constitucit un ccte “cs collnboration militeire et 2c confience, M1 


314. 
Pi 


4.0) 


aitn le véaction immécicte de la batteric ‘du Cep Bizerve contre un 
convol cud no stéteit pes feit reconnaitre ct qui cvoit éte pris . 
ssur oméricnin, Il essurn ensuite qu'il éteit sGr de le troupe et 
“des douine gos ct quo sc ficélité envers le Meréchsl Péetain Lui 
Cictere it Lo “evoir CC prévenir les cutorites 190 ltaxe cés qutil 
qurait queleucs “outcs sur le loyruté cde lea gernison, Cct expose 
procuisit une gsrant’e impression et 1'umiral Wicnchold sten contenta 


LY nie réounit tous les Comneancants fu cours Ce Ll'aprés=mici 
et leur exposa les évé:iements de la journée, ll fit eppel & leur 
sens cu fevoir, & leur osprit ce Ciscipline ect 4 leur fidélité en- 
vers le Maréchol pour cppliqucr,avce le méme lcyeutc, les consignes 
fc <éfense et Ge colli boretion militrires, | 


avent diabormer le chapitre final cui nous concuira jusquta Le 
refcition, il feut savoir que, “cs le 16 Novembre , un plan (de dese 
truction ranite Ave dy $¢é mis sur pice. et que tous les comm ndants 
nveient regu Cos oxr'res “e se tenir constamment préts & saborder ou 
& sabotcr leurs ‘witdeante:, ‘fin cutils ne puissent tomber intacts 
centre ces mins "“ctrangéres"," 


D- DU 28 NOVEMBRE £h » LIULTH Thi. TU il “aILEMAND : 


L.. REDDITIUN DE BIZERIE (8 Déccmbre) 


me ee ame 


NET: le vie reprit, sur le stvtu cuo ante, Rien n'ctait change 
en epparcnec; mois tout oteit chanzé en esprit :; nous venions (d'a- 
voir un surs-is : 

Les esnrits étaient inquicts ct si tout le moncc stattschait . 
& exceuter ses consigznes Jeng le nhus #rand loyalisme, beaucoup de 
commentents se commend: ient 2.VCC arxidtd quellc attituce il cconvicn- 
Crait “tecopter Covent une exigence cllcmence, Césarmement ou red- 
Cition, appuyce per le force, 


Les forces snglo-: mériceines ayent été, soit crrétées, soit, 
refoulcos, il n'y eveit 7 Dbe.s Ce ereinte imméaiate a'ettaque per 
terres en ‘outre , gomne conséquence fu renforccment de la céfense 
cStiére et de ln Dréseuce Ctunc vuissente aviation cde l'axe sur nos 
terre.ins, un cébea'quoment per mer orraissoit encore plus imo bable : 
qu'aux premicrs jours “e Lo crise, Nos seuls éléments employés “c= ' 
+ivement, ct “vec succc A Cons le lutte contre les «mericfcins, se | 
Limitoicnt fone ala D.O,2, lourte et légére ct cux pm je oteurs 


in somme, le. situotion se cars otériseit per une ambiagec (Le 

calme “ont on ne oraignait pas qu'elle ft troublce per nos aeree~ 
scurs on,loesrxons, ct per une atmosphere at inquiétuc. erece par 
l'ettituce de nos "“voisins Ge combat", On comprend que ics comman-~ 
‘fants fussent troublés ct qutils Cdésiressent avoir des instructions 
pour les seules Gventuelites qui n'avciont pas encore été explici- 
tomcnt onvisngsos : une osression de ltuixe ou une oxigence qui, a 
vriori ct sens ordre Cu Commencement frengois, serait cvit. erment 
tenuc some CGshonoreante :; Césarmcement ou reccition, 


Crest & cos inquictuces qutur projet d'instruction soumis 4 
L'anprobetion de Ltumirel:voulut répontre, aprés modification cet-= 
te instruction sc present.it & peu prés comme sult : 


")) Refuser poliment toute Ceman<e “oceupeti on présentco 
per LYice : | 


2) Résistance en cas datetteque cae lL'axe; 


5S) Dans les éventunlités ci-Cossus, ne pas détruire les 
ouvrages jusqu'a nouvel ordre," 


41) S18 ' 


A Ccopondant, par uic instruction en cate du lor Décemtre, 1'umi-~ 
rel Derricn renotvelcit ses Girectives & l'ensemble Cu camp re- 
troneche 3: 


"]1) .orés evoir renseigné 1: Marine sur les ¢vencments 
survenus 4. Toulon, per le communiqué que j'ci.ciffusé cans le 
Bulletin N° 8 (Ce ‘Bizorte), Ltimiral dbricl, Seoréteire ('Etat 
& lr Merinc, ma aCresse, le 30 Novemnre, le ’ mogssa;c personnel 
suivant ; 

: 
"Les frits récemment survenus a Toulon ne Coivent 
noes ctténuer les sentixn nts ce parfaite loycuté aux or- 

Cres Cu Meréchal aque vous a eee cessé fe témoigner “ans 

l'excroice «ce votre go. encement, tes cirectives tas 

saan ovez rogues restent oni? remont valebles et jta 
ccurienes cn vous pour _ feire anplicucr sans stail- 
lenge." 


2) Ces @irectives invaricbles restont toujours °: 


- Résister 4 l'agression angloesaxonncs ~ 
- Ne ricn feire contre les. troupes ce L'.uxe, 


3 J*ei, moi-méme, toute confiance Cons les Commendants 
qui m'tentourent pour azpliquer strictement mes orfres, Je 
compte yerticulivrement sur une Ciscipline totale, a tous les 
S$chelons <u. comm ncement. 


4) Cette communication sere notifiée cans les units “ux 
officiers ct su personnel. Leur cttcention sera perticulicre- 
mont ettirée sur le nécessité “'une “iscipline totale ct sur 
les consécucneus graves qui pourrcient resulter “une évasion 
‘incivicuclle ou collective * ectte loi," 


Menis les Gvénements ne Cevaiont ves torcer & se préecipiter, 


Le 7 Déccmbre, vers 18 heures, ls cutorités ©llemances infore 
mazient l*imirel, par L’ interméciaire “eo ltofficier ce Liaison, 
qu'il était gonvooud % 9 houres 30, le lenfemein, cans le tente du 
Général Neuffcr, Commandant la pls a0 ct le secteur Ce Bizerte ,o LVec 
le Generel Deuphin, lcs Chofs AIhtote Mie jjor, le Commandecnt cu Front 
(c Mer, le Commenfant te lturtilloric ce cote et tous les officiers 
fe Liaison, : 


L'amires? “JS3ite ce sty rencre evec Le GonSrel Deuphin et les 
Acux chefs cite telic jar sculement. 


Perti & 9 heurce 15, Ll'umiral trouve sous ln tente “MM Général 
Neuffor, Le Generel Couse , iinet Are Berlin le veille ct envoye du 
Cheaneclicr Hitler 


4 GG moment rrédcis, srrivérent sur ln villc cuctre csccdcrilles 


“e Junkers 88 qui no ougsserent Ce gsurvoler le csm retanché jusqu'a 
ll heures, 


. LO heures OO, liamirel Sta it Co retour 4 1*. mirouté, Tl 
aveit lsissé Gens le er mp cu Général Neuffer, le Général Dauphin, 
Comme nant les troupes, aprés cvoir ote sontraint &taccepter 1' ulte 

atum Cont voici'la treacuction.(@c plume allemantec) : 


"Mo N amMira Ls 


fone “nt compte CU. aéveloppement Ce la situction, le Fuhrer 
on nceore avec le Gouvernement feriicn, © or@onne que les 
‘eRouped fre ngaises en Afrique <u Nord soient cussi “Cémobili-~ 


aves commo cele stest fait cn France, ct transférées en 
“nee, 


81 b. 
A2 ) @ 


A 


Sens mottre en coute votre Loycuté personnolle, mon «ami-= 
rel, il cst un feit cuc le présence “c vos troupes cans lo ‘los 
cos forecs combattantes eLlomandes st itcelicnnes constituc tn 
Cangeor qutil fo 16 faire cosser cu plus tot, Il y a Ces faits 
Seletants qui, meme stils se sont passés con Ccehors ‘ade votre 
sectcur €o ‘eommencemont, noug cutorisent melheurcusemens Cens 
cettc opinion, 


iin cons Sgcuence, j'ai regu l'orcre de vous Cemencer, mon 

amiral, @e “onner ce suite. les orcres nécesssires «fin que 
tous les tae ys part ed "dndts, instcllations portucires, 
stations ce S.F, autres inste lls tions militcires, y Ccom-= 
vris: Les fecle y A Pee pa uebion, soicnt remises intnctes cux 
troupes sllemindes ct iteliennes ct que tous vos sous-offie~ 
clers ct soléets soicnt concentrés dens ls presqu'fle cu sud 

Ce Bizertc, cars Ltouest Ce MeuzeEle.ibd~Ermann , Nlors que los 
sfficiers se ren’ront & ln Péchorie, Coci sans préjucice tun 
ple cna final aioe tac iegsieurs les Officiers pourront 

or‘er leur epec 


JO voucrais attirer votre cttention sur le frit que cou- 
ler “cs batenux, “étruire ou endommagor les ermes ou les ins- 
telletions ci-Cevant nommés sera considéré comme Gu sob otage 
et ~oursuivi comne tcl cevant le Conseil @e Guerre, En outre, 
on a pris toute mesure our cnpechcr immécictement por lea for- 
ce ces frmes tous ectes senblables,vurtout nussi tout essai ce 
sortic “tunités, Tout aépleccment Ctunités sera, por cilleurs 
consiccré comme un essai “e sortic. 


On rendre pessible votre transfert en Frence, mon .mirel, 
fXinsi que celui “e vos troupes, ou vous nourrez colle borer a 
Le voconstruction ces nouvelles forees srmies, Le traitement 
futur, cinsi que ltcmploi acs troupes cui resteront, suivant 
votro @csir. cn africue tu Norc, sere réglé a part, 


Je vous serais reconnaissent, mon amiral, si vous connc- 
ricez votre epprobavion a ce réglement qui renbro cons lic cadre 
des sccorcs conelus avec le Merichel Fetain, tLe question ces 
intércts matéricls © aéj& feit l'objct tun réglement “vee 
Vichy, | | 


Si, per contre, vous croyez, mon amirnl, nce pas pouvoir 
‘ccopter cus con’itions, ou bien si lors dic li. remise Ces date 
terics,.. on opposcra @e la résistance, ou encore si on ies 
coule, (Jtruit ou en@ommage, lors je suis oblige ctemployer 
impitoyatlement tous les moyens motériels Cont je Cispose aéja 
cet qui sont suffisents pour m'essurer,'cens le plus curt aé= 
lei, l'seceptoaticn Ces. conditions aéja nommeces, 


Parmi celles-ci, ilyoa: 


1) Tous les navires, les batteries ct lcs campements de 
troupes seront bomberdds ce suite par nos avions avec 
Ces bombes & grence puissance et attaqués par mes 
troupes jusqu'ta Lfancantissement total: - 

. &) Les équipezes scront tués jusqu'cau dernier officier 

et solcats: : 

3) On ne fern pas ce prisonniers, car une résistance de 
ln part de vos troupes, aprés quo les Forces Frangai- 
secs ont été dissoutes par le Maréehel Pétain,. Aura 
comme conséquence cue ces memes troupes ne seront 
plus consicérées:-per nous comme Ces solcats rq@uliers 
C'apres les lois ¢ec lca gucrre cn viguoeur, 7 


ua vous, mon amiral, lca décision :; ou bien le libre retour 
cn lrence ou Bien Lo .mort., 


is) 17. 


' Je vous pric, mon smirel, de m Conner votre reponse “ans 
un “dlei ce trente minutes ct cussi de conner les Cispositions 
nicesseircs Gens. ce célei, Je vous pric “e bien vouloir vous 
toniz cxactcment & ce “élai, éteant conné qutcutrement nos aoc- 
tions pour ltoccupntion Ge vos nevires, botteries, ctc .,., se 
Ceroulcront cutometiquement," 


pi Le »rocessus “oc ltoccuxticn ces-.ouvreges et batecux devait 
etre le suivent ;: : , | : 


1) Envoyer les ortres de re@fition de Ll'imirol par téléphone; 


2) Foire cecommrener les forecs Ctoccupation per ces officiers 
Co l'htateMejor cans le but Ctéviter tout acte bien n«tu- 
rel Ge Céfense de ln part ¢es unités qui ntaurcient pas 


cncore regu leurs orcres, | : 
Ce qui fut frit. 


aprés une “cerniéve ecuférence qui réunit, autour ce 1lt.amiral 
et cu Générel Geuse, les officiers frangnis Césignés pour cette 
mission, les troupes «llemenfes, concontrées cutour cu camp, se mi- 
rent en mrche simultenément vers lcurs sbjectifs, Ces forces n'é-= 
tecicnt nes cneore considérabdles, 

Sur le rive geuche, les Itrlicns, charges Ge L'oceupetion des 
forts Ce Schreck ct te Melline, Gisposcient, cu cire des officiers 
frenenis, (c forces encore moins consiccrebles, 


Tl n'y cut aucun incitent ct, vors 16 hcurcs, tous les cuvrca- 
ges, battcrics, batcnux ct établisscmcents Ge le ierine cteient re- 
mis intacts ¢ens les meins “cs forces coc ltaxc, Les trcupes ct les 
équipages Adsarmés regngneicnt, lv plupsert & pice, quelques-uns m@ 
ceamion, les cemps qui lour cvaient été assi gnces." ) 
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Les cxtreits ce rapports que nous repro=- 
Cuisons cje(..ssous sont, pour lc plupert, an- 
téricurs & 12 conclusion cc ln campagne G'aKH 
friquc cu Nord, 


On y relovere une ccrtaine alarme, tant 
& propos ce Ltimprcssion co "lentcur" que ~ 
itévolution cos opéreticns tend & eréer chez 
les populations occupées, qu'a propos du sen- 
timent dtimpuissance qu'cveille:, cons ces po-= 
pulations, les cdportctions systématiquement 
orgenisées per 1'Allemagne, 


On notera. enfin, avec intérét, le désir 
des Frangais 4c voir se constitucr, Cans _ 
ltimpire cujourdthui libéré, une outorite 
frange ise centrele, reconnuc par les .illi¢s 
comme le porte=parome veritable ce la France, 


i = DEPORTATION ct IMP..TIENCES ,.., 


a 


"In ce Cébut Ce printemys 1943", note un rappart de Mers, “on 
peut tire que le flot de ln résistince est étale, qu'a tous ¢gards 
Eon point culminant cst attein’.: cucntitativement parce que tov@ 
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ceux qui ne ent oss avcuglément ct obstincment inféodes au nazisme 
sont} devenus, ¢(csormeis, Ces opposants actifs ou passifs,-quoliti- 
vement parce que, chez les élémevts les plus résolus, ct sussi les 
plus menc.eds, ltoxespéretion est crrivée & son comble et leur va- 
leur combattive cn © été augmentée “u m@mc coup, Nous avons vu 
commons .r.u cours cde ces derniers mois, le redressement militaire 
deg Aallids sur tous les fronts ct ltapplication par le Gouvernement 
et ses mifitres Ctunc politiques rdsolument terroriste aveienb col- 
lrvoré A cc résultat, ctune part en récuisant presqu'a néant les 
chenees <'une victoire finrle Ge ltallomegne, ¢toautre pert en dis- 
sipont les @ornicrs vestiges @'unc possibilité Ce collaboration par 
le couccur, 


apris Is esncirs, les aéceptions, les t&tonncrents, le res- 
scisissemcnt ac Novembre, on peut so félicitcr le ce resultcat, 
Mois en Cisant que lc flot ce résistrcnee est étele, & son mximun, 
nous voulons Cire. que stil ne peut, aésormais, progresser, il peut, 
fu moins, *écroitre, »,oertre Ce son efficacité et ce sa résolution | 
pour Coes motifs Civers ct ctest & ~uoi il feut prendre garic plutot 
qué Ce se lrissor bercer par ces illusions réconfortentes, 


Cette Cgcreissanec possible peut résulter ctuna ffaiblissement 
cu mouvement ct de le Aéeeption fe ses Gléments militeires, 


Lioffaiblissement cst céja visible 4 l'heure actuclle ; il 
Drovicnt ce lh @éportetion et fe sés conscqucnecs ct ctest pourquol 
m.lere le répugnence Ce le netion prescuc uncnime, meleré ltopposi- 
tion tacite Cu plus grant nombre, mlgré Ces actes Ce Césespoir de 
plus cn plus fréquents, qui réponcent 4 le tcerreur par lc terroris- 
‘me, Hitlor-Laval persistent “ons une besogne qui, tout cn fournis- 
sant a l'.llcmegne de le cheir A traveil, et ces otages, réduit, a 
lea longuc, én France meme, lr. cazx cité de résistance des éléments 
lcs plus Cangcreux, 


Il est évicent que lc départ de le plupert ces jeurncs gens Ceo 
el & 25 “ns = cn ottcn®ant micux.é et dc trés nombreux ouvricrs Ce 
tous “ces, porte un coup sensible & un mouvement gui puise lI! esson- 
ticl «c se force vive Cans leunesse ct dens la eclesse ouvriére, 


qu'il nous parait superflu dtinsistcr sur ce point, 


Il est grant. temps", poursuit le “ocument cn question, “que 
les recios ce Loncres ct dtalger cessent, & ce propos, “ec se con- 
tentcr Co lencer ¢es nouvelles mélodramabiques ct, la plupert cu 
temrs, exageérées, Cans le but Ce feire de la propegence m ti-ollc- 
mance, Cette proprganide est césormiis inutile, Tous ccux qui peu- 
vent tre conveincus “e le nécessit: A'abattre 1'ullemagne et le 
regime nezi le sont 4 l'heure actucllc, c'est-a-Cire 957 de la po- 
puletion, Leow heine “e l'envehisscur n'a plus guére besoin ¢'étre 
nourrie per cc rocamb2lesques histoires d'tarméc de réfractaires 
commancces per “es généreux et se battant, retrenchés dans les mon- 
tegnes Ce Saveic, contre des batnillons italo-allemands et ce gar- 
Ces mobilcs, ll ya ecu, ct il y @ encore on Savoie, cans lec Dau- 
phinc, Cans les Cévennes, quelques millicrs Ce jeunes qui, fuyant 
le céportation, on trouvé des abris préceircs Gans la montegne. 

Des “ifficultés sans nombre les assaillent ce partout ; la faim, 
l'ennuy, l'incertituce “u lendemain rongent leurs forces de résis- 
tence, Des célations permettent crux gendermes Ge réduire petit a 
petit leur nombre ct il est peu probable que les Allemends, en cs- 
sayent de les récuire ce force, lew donnent 1l'tocension de se grou. 
ner pour combettre, 


Il y 2 cu, ct cele est plus intéressant, ces refus colle ctifs 
(é se presenter cux recensemente,; ces sortes de gréves avec piquets 
Ccs greves postées s r le route mennnt oux ches-licux, menife sta- 
tions tievent les meirics ct parfois destruction @és listes de re-~ 
ecnsementg, Dans ccs cas, les gondearmes envoyés sur place ont aa 
se retirer sans pouvoir remplir leur mission ct les fonctionnaires 
acministratifs locsux étceient heureux Ctavoir été mis dans 1'impos- 
sibilite d'texccutcr les consignes reques, 
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Ltcffet moral precuit sur l'ensemble ce ln population frcn- 
ccise per le Cérortetion ces jeunes cst consicérable, Pour l'ins- 
ent, il cst ineontesiable qu'il egit on renforgent les sentiments 
ontieclleman’s ct enti-~vichyssois, meis, cn mémc temps, le scnti- 
ment C'imouissance 4 résister cffienscment a In Coportation commen-= 
CG & cxerccr gon SCticy peralysante, to cuss en cue rosis= 
» ON GITOC 


tonce attive yécessiten , cavantage que la vohkonté Ce ne 
pss servir Ltcunomi, Se cachor Acrs un peys ot l'talimentation cst 
strictcmort raticonnée,ou les refles drns les garcs, les trains, sur 
lcs routes ct cens les villes vous ohligont, a chaque instcnt, a) 
prouver votre identite, vivre loin ces siens et, presque a coup 
str, sans cmnploi, ne sont pas choses nisécs, Il stogit Ctaccepter 
cette vic ponent fe longucs somiines, ¢es mois nout-Ctre, Les Or 
senisations “co risistence ct les tonnes vofontés privees,qui sou- 
ticnnent ces 3 SLrXGW IGS, ne sot pas on mesure co secourir et de 
cacher un nembro important Me ce “ “ésorturs Chun nouw su genre, 


EEE 


Or, le récuction numérique qui resulte Ces “énortations ne 
saurnit Ctre compensce par un accroissoment 4 base ¢'exaspération 
et Ce Ccsespoir “ec le résolution combattive Ces invivicus qui 
cchappent als Céportation, I1 frut se représenter que 1a vie que 
sont ecculés & mener.le plupart ce ceux-ci ntcst prs Ce nature a 
nccroitre leur efficiznce ; traqucs, ils sent réduits 4 1'existence 
Cans une illégelité précsire, & 1s merei “tunc “énoneiction ou Clue 
ne ‘imprucencc, inevtces, per conséaquent, A militcr comme cuparevant 
Cons les diverses formations pnaranilitaires ou “tegitetion et pro- 
pegonce ct co ne sont pas quelmes ectes indivicuels qui pourront | 
suppléey 4 lr puissance orgenisée cuc représentrient quclques grou- 
pes solidement constitvis, Au aontreire, le Cisperition cans le 
maquis Ce quelques. hommes, comme ltembarquement C'm tres “ens un 
w.gon & besticux désorgenisent perfois Ces groupes de choc en treaf~ 
‘nés & soutenir, Ge Ltintéricur, un adbarquement cllic, suppriment 
souvent ces lirisons p»ticmment étetlies, Tous les incividus ne 
sont pes rempleerbles ct interchengcebles Cans les groupes i1l1Légaux 


{Il ne feut pes stimegincr mo le persécution systcmatique, le 
ronforcement. des méthodes @e contréle, 12 colleboretion cetive a la 
Gestepo, lt'accroissencnt @f@e ls terreur sous toutcs ses formes 
soient scons effet et qutelles ne fesscent que renforcer la volonté 
ce resistances quand. le répression cst confiéc & Ces spécinlistes 
qui ont Géveloppé & la perfection l' organisation Ce la police poll- 
tique, le militent le plus résolu s'use vite 4 ce jeu Cu chet et de 
la scuris et le @ccouragement le ::uctte, : 


Dissipons cussi L'illusion, qui semble assez courcnte a 1tc- 
trenger, que reres sont ceux qui portent ct auc les évasions sont 
infiniment plus nombrcuses, I11 n'ton cst ricne &® plupert “u 
temps, lcs troveillcurs sont cherch’s & Comicile penfant 1a nuit, 
reflés Cans le ruc ou & L'atelier sans qu'on les laisse retourner 
chez cux, et ccux & aui on lsisse cette feculté hésitent souvent 
Gevent l'cxistenee pleine G'taléas, ct qui sere la leur, s'ils se 
Cécident 4 "Céserter", | 

On cursit, enfin, tort de croire, lorsque le cdépert : lieu, 
que les céportcs ac force auront, en ullemagne, Ces possi bilités 
C’'eetion sur le proecuction incustriclle, soit par le sanbotrge sous 
toutes ses formes, soit sur le morel ce le populetion, Ou du 
moins, si ces possibilités se présentent, il faut se garcer de les 
exogérer, S'il en Streit cinsi, Hitler n'curait sens Coute pes fait 
preuve ctunc telle frénésie pour recruter de lo mrin Ctoeuvre 
vtrangére par tous les maens, méme le contrainte ln plus brutale, 
Quant a nous, sans mininiser les chences qui peuvent s'offrir outre 
-kKhin & nos compntriotes déportés de force, nous coutons que les 
OUuVriecrs Ctrangors, consiférés & priori commo suspects, soigneuse- 
mont encadrés, espionnés, terrorisés, puissent constitucr un danger 
rcel pour leurs gardes-chiourmes ct un ferment Cec désordre, du 
moins tent cuc les yremiers craquements précursours dc I effrondre= 
ment n'auront pas ébranié le structure du régimoc hitlérien, 
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Mais un cutre élément peut faire per re ce sa violence au flot 
fc la résistence : ctest le Cécournzement Cc&, non pes & ltaction 
germeno-vichyssoisc, mais 4 la stratégic ct ala pclitique clliée, 


. 
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Dor ais un an meintonant, les pays. occupés vivent Cans 1' espoir 
Ce lea ‘iberatior, Pour cette lé#bérction, les Frenenis, avec les 
peuple. ©o l'hurope Occidentale, commtent beaucoup plus sur un dé- 
barquércius britennique. ov anglo-cmériccin que sur une Céeision mi- 
liteire su: le front cde LtEst, L'“vontuclité “u céharcuement a pa- 
ru, tentdi proche, tentSt lointeaineg. Ltopinion s'est mssionnée 
plus «uc “2 reison és le printemps "42", lors “cs polémiques rela- 
tives a {ouverture “u scconc front, Le courbe Co l'espoir suivait 
les vicissitudes cdc le guerre, montcnt cunn’ une victoire ml liée 
Sur mer; ou un simple coup Ce main comme ccux ce Seaint-Nozcire ou. 
~¢ Diepp.. feiseit perettre plus prochain le Cebarguemmt cttendcu, 
baissanut cn proportion lorsque se. possibilit¢é semblait stostomper, 


EY, bicn cntcndu, comme tout so tient, le courbe cu moral Ces 
popula..ons opprimécs suiveit ces mouvements, Ctest surtout sur 
les eStes co Lt Ouest et au Nord, occupées depuis bientdt trois ang, 
et 81 voisines Cc l'ingleterre, quton -ttencrit 1l'événement céclen- 
~Chant le mouvement ce libéretion soutenu vigourcusemont de lt inté= 
ricur, O'est ce cui c vermis & ces ponuletions Ce supporter avec 
courage ct paticnec des épreuves sans nombre ‘ont les moindres n'd-= 
tcient pas Jes bomberdcaents *° Ttavietion allidée, Chaque raid sw 
les cOtes ou les villcs ¢éc l'intéricur, cn méme temps que la dévas- 
tetion, remucit - et séme.encore = de l'espoir, esr il apparctt 
comme lc pilonnege %2es centres vitaux précurscur C'unc invasion, 
Les communicucés (oe le recio cux hebitents Ces. points plus particu- 
liérement consicérés comme objcetifs militeircs, lcs invitant 4 se 
roplier, cucourssccricnt ccs espérences, Le zone méricioneale, occus 
bee per Vichy, connaissait, & son tour, cu “début “<e Novembre, late 
tente fébrile “u @ébaraucment quton croyait, qu'on voulait imminent 


Meis cn mémc temps cuc le développement ée lr volitique ré= 
pressive,entré Cans unc nouvelle phase depuis ltoceuyr tion totale 
Cu territoire, peut porter Ces coups sensibles aux oresnisations de 
combat qu'elle Cépcuple ct disperse, ln lnssituce C'une veine at- 
tente peut, 4 la longue, stemparer Ces esprits, On ne peut pes 
joucr ¢cterncllement “tune nouvelle Guerre Ces nerfs, feire nftre 
(es cspoirs, suscitcr des préparatifs, »uis retomber dans 1! inac- 
tion, Nos clliés, c'est évident, ne peuvent s'rttechor & satisfei- 
re los Ccsirs (es habitants Ces preys cecupés: ils Coivent tenir 
compte Ce multiples »réoceupertions Cctorcro militeires ils ne peu- 
vent se permettre le.luxe Atune opération mancudée, tentéc unique- 
ment pour @es motifs sentimonteux, Mris ctest & nous.je dire et de 
recire que le point culminent de le résistance est attcint, qutau 
point ce vue militcire,comme cu point Ce vue intiricur, la, tension 
Ce la populstion frangrise cst a-son comble, que son impetience de 
se (dcbarrasser ¢c le tyrannic hitléro-lavealienne coincide evec 
l'espérance “'une opération Ce grance cnvorgure & l'ouest du conti-= 
nent apros le liquidetion envisagée comme tréts prochdine de 1'cn-= 
treprise cfricainc, . C'cst & nous Ce Cire A nos amis que s'ils 
comptcnt sur une perticipation énergicue, active et omple ce la po-= 
nul-tion ét Ce ses organisations Ctavente-garde & la lutte militaire 
secon’ant unc opéretion Ce Aébarqucment, le moment est cetuellement 
perfaitement m@r et que si on laisse posscr encore des mois et des 
mois cvent Ce tenter cotte ection, le potentiel insurrectionnel des 
Frengais risque, une nouvelle fois, 7c subir unc “eangereuse diminue-. 
tion qu'on pourreit Cifficilement compenser plus tard," 
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"Ltutilisation “u potentiel ecmbattif accumulé cépond ainsi de 
1a. rapicite avoc Ik auclle soront concuits les cfforts militaires 
clliés Cans lour offensive (ce lidération au continent en général, 
et <ic.la Frence en particulicr, Elle Gépend, dans son efficience , 
égolemcnt cde le positidbn plus ou moins claire que ._prencront Cens 
les prochaines seme ines los ¢ Coux Groupes réfreoteires frangeis, ce= 
lui Cu Comité Netional Francais ct colui du Conscil dc i'Empire, 
Nous avons ncottement l'impression qu'une unification des ceux orge= 
nismes de résistenecc en Cehors Cec lca métropolc s'impose avec une 
urgence pressente et, cn ocubre, que cet orgenisme unific doit, sans 
COlai, so pre Souter AUX masses frangceises comme un nuthentique poue 
voir les représontent “ans les ccnscils sllics ct lcs euicant sur 
le chemin ce 1a Lidérs tion. Pour l'instant, le Comité C9 Le Freane@ec 
Combettante, quoicue Cote €tune oraenisetion cui pourrait Stre ase 
similée & un Conseil ces Ministres, cussi bien que le Conseil ce 
pled ella GCéndrel Giraud, se bornent 4 agir cans les territoircs 
colonia cetucllement sous leur ctministre $ion comme un pouvoir 1é- 
GAL, mais gerccnt “. L'égeard ces masses frengaises une attituce hé- 

- Ssitente ot rceservcée en se presentant plutst comme un groupe mino= 
ritcire d* opposants ou régime ec Vichy, La propagente iccologique 
mence ror lf racio ce Loné@res, cussi bien que p:r celle c'ualger, 
66st nettement influcncée per cette no sition, Elle SC borne presque 
uniquement & ltagitetion politicuc visent seulement & gagner les 
masses encore hésitentes &:-le ceuse ces clliés, Cette mttitude en= 
baked cotuclloment 3) Re evis, une diminution notabic ce ITine 


Fluence us ue pourra? : cevre QVO r sur . © resistance trencaiso 
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a uot est 2A oc curieux sentiment Ctinfdériorite? Nos emis 
‘hésitcreient-ils cncore & se proclamer Gouvernement Provisoire Geo 
lea Frenece Cec creinte Ge ne pas avoir lLtasscntiment de 1o grande mao- 
joritée de Lt opinion métropoLitaine? ‘Le pvroclemetion dtun tel Goue 
verncement se heurto=-t-cllc, pour ltinstant, 4 des Civergences ine 
surmontablos cntre le Comité Netional Frongs is ot le Generel Giraud? 
Enfin, y ceteil unc opposition Porimcllc ces puisstnces ¢ allices 1 
cette facon Ctagir? | f : mee, 
: Ces trois reisons cxistent sans Coute ot expliquent cette ca- 
rence sone t+ utcfois la justifior, Il nous poreft, tout atabord, 
‘incontestedle «ue l'immense majorite «ces Frangais approuve ra tient 
Une Seanietio initintive, En perticulier l'cttituce cu General cde 
Gaulle qui, en refusert l'armisticc “coc Juin 40, a sauvegarié inté- 
gralement ls volonte politique do ler République Francaise, satise 
fait infinimont. plus lo vériteble sentiment de l'opinion frangaise 
quc ne L'a jemais satisfoite le »scud.o-=Gouvernenont Ce Vichy, : La 
France, mmo cux plus sombrcs jours Ce 1940, n'étrit pas cécidée a 
obedquer son pessé ct son avenir entre les mains fu condquérant nazi 
quelquc erent gqutait pu Stre alors son ¢ésarroi,. Lte appel cde Ge 
Gaulle céelernnt le volonté deg Freneais Cc continuer la lutte con= 
“tenait incontcstablcment plus éco vérité historique que les dcéci- 
gions ¢u Conseil Cos Ministres réuni & Bordeaux, transi per la. Pasa 
nique et menocuvré par le treftre Laval, Les Allomants, cux-mémes, 
-s6 renciréent C'ailleurs perfcitement comptc de cet état ‘ct osprit 
et, sachant cuc les Céfeites de 1940 aveient néanmoins laissé & le 
France cs poss ibilités de continucr le lutte sur mer et cans’ les 
colonics, lcs tortionneires. ce la Pologne, cc .1n Belgique ct cde la 
Hollance | "st évertunient & obtenir 1c "colloaboretion"™ frones.ise, 
De puis, lors , la légitimité initinale ¢c le position prise par le 
Générel ¢ ac Grulle 2 été pleinement reconnuc par l' echésion du pou 
ple frongcris, L'horofeuc phalenge Ce la résistanee, par son coura- 
nl Ses _souffrences, ot, hélas! cussi, souvent’ per son sang, stost 
rengce & son tour lorriére los positions politiques "gcullistes", 
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Les foules innombrebles ce Paris, ceo Lyon, te Marscille, so sont ~ 
Gnsuite jointes au mouvemuy ¢ Cuong les :mndifestations molustres des . 
14 Juillet 1941 ct 1942, “ce mwins Ce Totilon ont-fait leur-cctte 
politique le 27 Novembre 1942, eo cri de "Vive de Gullo" est Ce- 
venu lo mot ce rallicmént te 1° quesi-totalite des Frangais, . 


Cette echésion est cncorsc plus totrle depuis que ln continude 
tion Ce cectte gucrre de Libération notionale coineice aveo ln libe- 
retion ce ltonpression socicle cxcereée par Vichy et que son terme 
apporteré, cvcc la Liborté nationale, la libertée politique. 


D' instinct, le Géncral ce Gaulle ne stest pes trompé en propo= 
sant comme scule base souhriteble co ltunificetion ces forces 
franccrises le cadre Ges lois @o ln Républicue, Il nity a, pow le 
moment, qutune bese & l'tunité fe tous les Francais, qu'ils se trou 
vont & Lon@res, on ifrigue du Nore ou on Frenee méme ; les lois Ce 
le Fépublique ou, tout cu moins, ses principos, f1 faut entencre 
per 14 3: le liberté Ce parole, C'essccintion, “ec presse, G'auto= 
odministretion ct Cteutoedéterminetion qui sont les prémisses nc- 
cessfircs A tout progréts socicl conforme eu tempérament et oux As 
piretions frengnises, itcconquérir 1 guelite “e Frangsis comme 
ctre égal en Croit & tous les autres hommes libres ce le terre et 
égel & tous cos concitoyens, cst lo: but, pout-Ctre obscur, mais 
ferme, ce la lutte ce tout Frengeis, 


Y a=teil cncore ectucllemcent cde greves civergences @c vue en-= 

tro lo Comité Nationsl Frengnis ot lo Général Giraud qui ompOchent 
ltunificetion ces forc.s frengcises? «aprés les récents dérets 
pris per le Générel Girout et spe *s les Ciscours qu'il © prononces 
Cerniéremont & szilgor, il somblo bien que l'écnrt aqui séparcit les 
Ceux positions cit noteblemcnt “iminué, La tentative Ge perpétucr 
en «frique Cu Nerd le régime co Vichy en cttontent nout-tre deo |. 
L'imposer & 1c France, sc.ble, e: offet,; tvsir échoué, Les tenants . 
principaux ce cettc. politicue srnt, potit:& petit, climinés Ceg 
conseils ct de li administ:.ticc du Général Girauc, La con*amnation 
Qc L'ermistice ct 2c 1& bolition, purc ct simple, ces lois et (dé- 
crets Cictés per Vichy sont une conCition sine que non 4 tout exer- 
Gice €u pouvoir cu nom & peuple Ce France. Ces lois ct ces (dé- 
crets sont pertout en contratiction formelle avee 1a volonte et 
lL‘ intérét frongais, Essoycr *. les mintenir, ctest ‘encore ocuvrer 
pour l'enncmi, Il ne scrt @co mmc & rion &c fermer les yeux sur la 
préscnec C'éléments Couteux ou fascistes & tous Is échelons de la 
police ct Ce. l'ecministraticn, Leurs intéréts méme, si les person- 
nages en question font figure “e se rallier, sont généralement en 
opposition avec ceux ce le mjorité tes Francois ct, du méme coup, 
avec les succés ¢es opéretions militaires, M, Lemaigre-Dubreuil, 
per exemple, chef reactionne ir: frangeais, portisan, event 1e& gucr- 
re et cprés l'tarmistice, de tutes les abcicetions, ne peut Céccme 
ment se muer en cgent Ce lr victoire @émocratique, Sa wésencc, et 
cclle Ce ses somblebles, garontissent sux fescistcs une krge marge 
ce manoeuvre cau scin Cu camp *1l1lié et inspirent unc juste méficnce 
oux masses Ccmocratiquds frarigaises, Qu'on cesse cone ce taxer de 
lutte personnelle le répugnance que prouvent les démocretes ce col- 
laborer -vec cortcines porsonnlités compromises, Il ne stagit 
nulloment cc ccls, Ce ntost prs les versonnes qui comptent : clest 
leur politique, ctest les olrrse Ctintérét aui stattachent & leurs 
noms qui nous perrigsent Cenesereux pour la Libération ct le liberté 
frengenises, Ils sont freppdés d'exclusive, non par la volonté de 
telle ou telle personnalité,.m-is per celle cu peuple franenis, 
Quton cesse ousst Ce nous vunter los aventages dtun retour pr gres- 
sif cux libortés pordues ct “tune politique soi~disant wialiste, 
4 kL'heure de le libéretion de la Feance Ge 1a réaction vichyssoise 
cot cu foscisme hitlérion, & lthoure co ln. conquéte de notre liberté 
nationele ct socinle, il n'a antune politique récliste : cclle 
qui stinspire Cc lteudace Ce ln franchise ct Ge la liberté, 


: Enfin y o-t-il une onvosition. formelle .des puissances olliées 
a le constitution ¢tun Gouvernement Provisoire Frangais? Nous 
oborcons ce psragraphe de notre examen avec uno oxtréme appréhreian 


: ai i oe 
® 


i 


vie intéricure future, Il: 


-gois ct outhontiqucment rénublictin se Cresse isce a ce 
Ctreangcr, wae oS Bee cai er a ‘ a 
eeameeneen aa 
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soucicux (c ne ricn interprétor & la hate ct de ne rien odmcettre 
qui puisse fevoriser..l'gnnemi, Tout ce quia cte cit et écrit cans 
le cemp 21lid jusqu'aé co jour ctteste l'inexistoneec ‘de pareille op- 
pesition, Le volitique cu Gouvernemcrit Ce Loncres ect celle ce. 
Moscou et co tots les cutres gouvernements ellics, « consiste a 


> 


feire unc plece fans ses “dlibéretions & la volonté frengaise cx- 


_yrimée rer le Comité National Frhiueeis, Un certcoiyg nombre ataccords 


velables pour le temps @e guerre ct Celt aprés-guerre portent lo 
signature ce oct orgtnisme, Lo Gouvernement des Etats-Unis ©, par 
le bouche ce son Président, rceucuvelé & miintes reprises son ami- 
ecle sympethie A la Rénublique Frangaise, et fait état de son desir 
é@e ne noint Conner cbs meintenant se préfirence 4 telle ou telle 
porsonnalité franceise se trouvant hors ce la métropole, Le peuple 
Cc France enton? restcr meftre de sa destinée,. Il ne sovhaite ni 


"~~ 


ntednset une wéférence Connée Cos meintentnt per un ces gouve.ne~ 


ments clliés.A tel. homie ou-tolle forme politique Cevant régir Sa 
e grit, tout enticr, & nouveau rentre 


Cans le guerre eux cdtés ces AlLids, et il sent qu'il nta pes déme- 


.vité Cans cette gucrre, ‘iv sang versé sur les chemps ce bataille 


“ce la ticuse et Ge le Somme,'le sang ce ses martyrs -assassincs, les 
ruincs cc ses villes saccazécs, le luttc de sos ouvriocrs, Le faim 
Ce ses enfants sous-nlimcntés, attostont de sa porticip:tion a cet- 
te guerre, Le pnounle franecis n'est prs un peuple mincur, il ne 


Comende & ses allids que lfanpui Ge la force armée, Forger son re- 


gimce futur cst, ct restera, sa prérog: tive propre ct il cure, comme 
le Cisnit exeellement Ie Gén’rol de Gaulle, “les cerniers mots”, 
C'est pourquoi il no crsint pas ce confier le Cirection jrovisoire 
@¢ sos intéréts cux Frine: is qui se trouvent a Londres et a «lger a 
syle condition que leur ction se limite 4 1n.lutte pour la li- 
béretion netioncle et au retvur sux Libertés qui.lui furent crra- 
chées, Les gouvernements clliés, en accordant & ce Gouvernement 
Provisoire leur soutien officicl, scclleront leur, <.llinnve avec les 
mosses frengnises qui, dane ln betaille ‘proche et,¢Cans L'aprese 
gucrre, curont un role importent & jouer. eo ee ee 


Tl ost grenc temps ce constituer le Pouvoir Provisoire de 18 
iépubTiquc rereissante, ua @rrnce « un gouvernement qui nvest pas 
le sien, m°is plutot une “eagcnee acninistrative. et surtout repres= 


sive ce l'ennemi", Elle atten’. qu'un ‘pouvoir authentiquement tren- 


pp 
a 


“pouvoir 


ms ate 


Qa 
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Les t@ches Ce ce Gouverncmont Provisoire sont urgentes ct nome 
breuscs, Nous evors plus -heut souligmé unc cc ces taches urgente 8: 
cclle €e pese? “te sa puissance sur l'anparcil. bureaucratique et po= 


'Llicicr pour le forcer C'agir uniquement cans le sens fe la aéfense 


Ces intér¢ts freneeis, Il v en 2 bien C'tcutres, Le question cu 
revit: illement en prrticu?ier, Lo besoin vital ‘que représente pow 


le pcuple une juste revartition des-cdenrées ct Les mesures propres 


& cmpCcher ltennemi dc piller sans eesse nos réserves néccessite une 
collaboration constente centre le peysanneric, 1'administration et 
les consommatours,: Le Gorvernement Provisoire Frengais pourra, sur 
cc terrain, intcrvenir C'autent vlus efficacement que, ses exhorta= 
tions ot scs conscils comporteront & bréve ou longue Cchéance es 
sonctions contre les collaborrt+eurs conscients et. inconscients de 
Ltennami, qui, cussi, no snisit pas l'influence gutexcrecra ce poue- 
voir sur l'faction Ce le résistance francaise, Le netion n'est pas 
uniquement forméc pear une avant-gearce athéroiques militants; elle. 
compte également des éléments hésitents, peurcux et Gyoistes, Sc- 
lon la place que ccux-ci occupent cans la vic sociale.ct sclon |. 
l'impulsion qu'ils regoivent , ces éléments peuvent frvoriser ou, 


ou contrenire, cntrever ltacsion de: le libéreation, Lea’ légalite ce 
Vichy, si cutcuso au'tclle soit,:.offre & ses éléments un commoce pa- 


7 ravent derriére lecucl stabritent lew ‘traction’ ai ‘mame lew collaboration, 


- 


a 
' 


Seule la. vois.....u8 vouvernement porlant au nom de Ie Frence est de 
n°ture & bous¢uler ces égotsmcs ct & neutraliser’ ces prudentes ahe- 
tentions, Enfin lo proclamation. 6% L*action Cece pouvoir est - 
exactement adaptée aux heures des: préparations..& Ltinsurrection naq — 
tiondle cue nous vivons,: Sa présence ne peut que h&ter 1a décompo- 
sition ¢u pouvoir de Vichy et introduire Cans 1a vie frangsise, des 
maintencnt, sa propre légalité : celle qui relie la République. 
d*hicr 4 calle Ge Aemnix, 
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C - QUE SERA LE GOUVERNEMENT FRANCAIS DE DEMAIN ? 


————-.- SS —_ 


"Devant les difficultés politiques soulevées par les événe- 

ments d'Afrique du Nord", écrit un autre rapport, "et les réactions 

qu’ils ont suscitées de part et d’autre, nous croyons nécessaire 

d'examiner le probléme gouverremental frangais au moment de la li- 

_ pération du territoire et pour la période qui suivra immediatement 
celle-ci, 


De toute évidence, une improvisation serait, en un tel moment, 
désastreuse, Ce serait la porte ouverte 4 la guerre civile, aux — 
aventuriems et 4 l'aventure, | 


En dehors de la France ad'silleurs, L'unanimité cst loin de ré- 
gnor & e6 sujet, dtot le risque de solutions fausses et, c'est le 
cas de le dire, "étrangé: 2s" & 12 réalité francaise. 


Nous passerons successivement en-revue les diverses solutions 
susceptibles de venir & ltesprit et auxquelles, nous le savons, 
pensent les uns ou les autres, 


1°) On peut envisager le maintien au pouvoir de l' actuel Gou- 
vernement Laval (en admettant qu'il soit encore en place a moment 
de la libération), sous les prétextes qu'il serait périlleux de 
changer de gouvernemént en un moment aussi difficile, que ks hon- 
mes en place ont été obligés de jouer la collaboration 4 leur corps 
défendant, qutils ont accepté ce jeu afin d'éviter a la France de 
plus grands malheurs et de pius dures épreuves, qu'en fait, ils ont 
obtenu, & cet égard, des résultats importants, qu'ils ont meme,en 
sous-main, faciliter certaines résistances ou dissidences (cas 
Darlan); M, Laval a dtnilleurs fait souvent répandre le bruit, par 
des gens de son proche entourage, qu'il était et demeurait en con- 


tact avec les Américains et a fa7.t,-ou laissé dire, qu'il jouait 
double jeu, | 


En admettant que tout, ou partie, de ce plaidoyer (qui est et 
sere tenté ou dehors peut-étre et certainemmt au dedans m& pays) 
soit exact - ce qii ntest pas = il n'en demeure, et n'en demeurera 
pas moins, que le Gouvernement de Vichy, quoi qu'il fasse ou qu'il 
dise, s*écroulera avec les. Allemands et ou m@me instant qu'eux, 
sous la colére et la haine du peuple francais, Personne, au dehors 
ou au dedans du pays, ne pourra retarder d'une heure un événement — 
qui sera l'inélucteble conséquence de l'tattitude, des d@clarations, 
des egissements de Vichy au cours des années de honte, de servitude 
et de souffrances, | | 


8°) On peut imaginer = seconde solution - quta ce moment, le 
Maréchal Pétain se sépare de 1* dquipe antérieure et fasse appel, 
pour gouverner, aux résistants du dedans et du dehors, Certains 
pensent a cette éventualité et la préparent, Lui-méme y song cer- 
tcincment: il lsisse échapper ou répandre certaines confidences 
bien placées; il soutient de rauts fonctionnaires résistants, 
Certaines indications ou insinuations ont été données ou faites 
aux représentants américains & Vichy, notamment 4 ltAmiral Leahy. 
C'est cinsi quton leur a laissé croire et méme entendre que l'acti-~ 
-vité des mouvements de résistance était, en sous-main, encouragée 
per le Maréchal lequel jouerait ainsi double jeu et pourrait, gu 
moment opportun, opérer un retournement susceptible d'éviter a 
pays une aventure, : 


: Que le Maréchal = et surtout certaines personnalités de son | 
entourage = aient désiré donner cette impression, la chose ntest 
pas douteuse, Mais tout indique que cette attitude ne correspond 
nullement & un désir sincére et . rorond ae Tesistim des Li "oolla- 
oration”, solennellément ina =ibee-& Montoixe, sat Ta conséquence 
logique de la politique antéricure du Maréchal et de celle de ses 


amis, Ministre de Doumergue en 1934, il prend gofit au pouvoir et 
se tourne vers dés extrémistes de Arcite.(Alibext),. vers Doriot, 


_ 


, 
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‘vers Gustave Hervé, vers les cagoulards (le. proces! de la oa.goule 
doit 6tre oarr*tée en ruison je la é@émpromission immédintement révé- 
lée du Moréchei ct de son entourage)*et certoins milieux d'affaires. 
tous:munichdois ct partisans de-l'entente avec Hitler ot Mussolini, 
Aprés l'affaire des sanctions contre l'Italie cn Octobre 1955, M, 
Lavel se rapprocha de ce milieu’et depuis cette date, un veritable 
compl?t se noue autour de ln pewsonne du Maréchal, et en plein ac- 
cord avec lui, es po ees | 


D'ot alors l'appel fait var lui - dés le 13 Juillet 1940 - 4 
une équipe gouvernementale 4 ln fois extremiste de aroite et colla- 
borationniste, La “colluburation" ne fut nullement le fruit des 
circonstances ou une habileté machiavélique : elle fut et demeure 
la conséquence logiquc de l'attitude politique antérieure du Maré- 
chal ct de ses amis, Si celui-ci evait vraiment et, si 1l*on peut 
dire, sincérement joué double jeu, aurait-il encouragé publiquement 
la Légion onti-bolchevique, lnaissé traquer, orrétcr et torturer par 
millicrs, en zone libre, les Francais résistants, couvert, soutenu 
et louengé des Pucheu, ¢:s Beaudouin, des BenoisteMéchin, des Laval 
des Abcl Bonnerd,..livré i*Inio-Chine au Japon, donné et réitéreé 
l'ordre de résistance cn A.O,F,, cn Syric, & Madagascar, en Afrique 
du Nord, laissé s'accomplir. sans protester, et contrairement 4 ) 
ltarmistice, l'anncexion de 1'Alsace-Lorraine et les déportations 
massives de Frangais en Allemagne, laissé occuper 1a zone libre et 
dissoudre .l'armée dc l'armistice? : 


Au-de14 d'une certeine limite, largement dépassée.dés Juillet” 
1940, le "double jeu" n'ost plus que 1icheté;’ imposture et trahi- 
son; il no fait.plus--figure que de "combine" possible pour garder 
le pouvqir, | | | : ot ; 


” 


A’la vérité,' hormis une: poignée' de Frangais aveuglés: par leurs 
intéréts: ou- leurs passions, ;: personne: ne sty trompc,: Si, pendant | 
quelque temps, le Maréchal e recueilli l'cstime, voire meme la . 
confiance d'une grande pertic des Frangais, depuis les é¢vénements el 
de Nov: mbre 1942, il ntapparcit plus; et c'est:en ce qui le cdncer- : 
ne Ll'tappréciation la plus indulgente,; que comme un instrument pré- 
cieux et ‘efficace ‘aux- mins dc‘ltoccupant et destiné a disparaitre 
uveo.iui,.:: * i . | ; Spee rer ee ay Pa . 

' < ces reisons de politique extérieure stajoutent,:. pour aggra+ 
ver encore lthostilité du pays, des-raisons de politique intérieure: 
Le nouveau régime apparait, a juste-titre, comme "réactionm ire" au 
pire sens du:mot, -gouvernement des-militaires, des: patrons et dés 
curés, des extrémistes de droite (Maurras a: été et demeure ‘un des: 
cmseillcrs les plus: écoutés), Faible et tracassier,. impuissant -et™ 
cutoriteire, contemptour de lfancien régime ct ‘multiplicateur de 
toutes ses: tares,. i%-eppelle contre lui toutes les rancunes, toutes 
les passions, toutes les haires : il a quasiment fait l'unanimite, 
meis contre lui, Ne pouvent se maintenir que par les bationnettes 
de l'occupant, personne su monde ne pourra cmpécher qu'il dispde 
raisse avee clles; le Maréchal en cst et en demeureran le chef, le 
responsable, l'image, Au moment ov la Frence retrouvera sa liberté _....: 
il cst proprement impcnsable dtospérer ou de. aroire quielle puisse 
accepter un instant de conserver 4 sa .téte un homme qui, & aucun ~ 
momet de 1* épreuve:; n'dwrn inoarné ses espérances ct son Wéal, o 


. ete - es ——EE —w —o. — so ta o”6hm[S—  ° se ™ ~ a , — wor 6ee _ > a 


Les frontiéres de le, résistance .yitont nullematt ‘eulIne2dé aves: 
celles des :pertis, des. classos sociales, des formations syndicales,. 
Une cristallisation tout-a-fait nouvelle s*est opérée’ autour de la 
résistance qui groupe « comme d'anilieurs le: trahison = des hommes_ 

/ venus de fous les bords politiques et dé toutes "es catégories so- 
‘Ciales, .@'est sculement sur .la:base dé.ice grovtement nouveau, ét 
non de celle des sanciennes formations ,que-devra et pourra s*appuyer 

le Gouvernemont de demiiriy sy 6 5 ete FI a 


“A l’heure de 1a libération, la *Fronbe’ se ‘tournera: ins tinctive= 
ment et irrésistiblement yers ceux qui curont, depuis Juin 1940, © 
prepere celle-ci, aliment4 son espéranée, incarné son idéal,--_ 
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La siilieeiate tiche au Gouvernemont de libération sera de ree ' 
faire unc nouvelle union sacrée. Ce qui suppose, avec les sance 
tions néccsscires, un grand cCourent. et un climt de réconciliation 
notionalc, M, Eden a raison de souhaiter, comme il vient de le ~ 
faire a Washington, une France. unie. Mais. ce ne sont, ni le Maré- 
chal Pétain, ni les hommes de Vic a, ni ceux de Ltancien régime: qui 
peuvent réaliser cette union; il y feudra des hommes nouveaux, 
groupés autour du chef qui aura ordéé i incarné le lien eriice aAu= 
quel se sont fedérés les Francais ;: le resistance,” , 
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1) Pour les mois de Décembre 1942 et 
Janvier 1943, nous sommes en état de publier 
ci-dessous les chiffres officiels suivants: 
des exportations de France a 26852n0530n de 
l?Allem®. ge : 


—w 


———— 


Détembre Lute 


—_— 


: Pi : Jonvier 1945. ° 
: Catégories . eee ¢sMillions:  -‘sMillions; 
: : Tonnes : fe Pra : Tonnes ‘+: de'Frs : 
°° B1é “SEGA SPE te ee ae OR Cee Wa a | 40.000 7 155 4 68,000 4 520 > 
SOs” oo Se é 3° 22 eee «18-300 125 °: 
: Boissons non. ad snommées ‘t 6, 000s 60 : 4.100 oo 
s Pommes & cidre. ..« 3 21,0003 50 : : - 
(| ees ain a ote §.500 + 4.0 : . : 
; Boeufs vivants. . we 3 SCE: 140 : 6,500 65: F 
; Voitures eutomobiles, 3 5.450 3; 175 : 1,900 °: 66 =°-% 
Sa ok ce ea 4.80Q ;: 150 : 4.700 + 146 °3 
s Minerai de fer...» «2% 460,000 °* 60 : 378. 000° : 50..* 
+ 2eee. 6b: G04ers. . «.. 3. Tae + 30 : $ : 
': Procuits. chimiques, . 3: 282,000‘: 101 ; -18,000 -s | 
‘SRW enOMnG <<. eS oN 4.450 +: 38 ; . Sa. 46° 3 
rs Bois, “Ge tS oa Ser eee for ? 16,000 4 25 ~ 3 ~ . 
|, snot et sie es — 9 SR 19 . | : : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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2) Voici, d'tautre part, selon. les infor 
mations qui nous sont parvenues jusqu'ici, un 
aperga des wepdditione vers ltAllem&gne pour 

les ™is de Février et Mars 1943 3; 


_ ir, —EeeS ~~ —— —— —— 
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: Gat égories + Février'  : °° Mars - 
° BlLé . te ce @ es ae “ey tf ee ew Seer Var wee wee ee 79 .000 G. 3 ° 
rr Semences. “ay Mee ee ake ee Ge OT Ga ae na er peri 0,100 tC. % ‘3 
° Vins. oe ee ee : : . z . . Vee ee “ee 2 21,000 t. r ! | ° 
'.* De gop eeite 6 a she tk aa... ae. 
: A}uminiun, aiumine; oryolithe, etOcr.e 3 ecm B, t. LOgoee s, 3 
‘$: SEEM: og a sleet 6! Se? Ea... eee 
'; Cutvre, laiton, étain O05 a ee te a ee 2 oe 900 t, : 
+ Résidus de Pyrite oe a 0 te ts oe kh Re ee 2: Cg 8 
‘5 ee ee sg 8 ke 8 wk a ee te 8 900 t,. : "350 Pee 
+: DSS One. Wg. Re pe ee 4,000 t. ‘3 oe 
: Peaux, cuirs et asonets de oud 2 ee t. 3 ‘$ 


4,100 
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B » LES EFFECTIFS DU P,P.F, 


Selon une information d'Avril, les ef- 
fectifs totaux du P.P.F, s'-cleveraient, pour 
la France ct l'Afrique du Nord, 4 170,000 
membres, dont 25,000 en Afrique du Nord, 


Voici, de source sire, quelques indica- 
tions sur les effectifs du Parti (homms ct 
femmes): dens différents départements ¢ 


Nord, ee * ‘ @ 6° 8 | +135. Loire “ee Se tee : e 3.228 
Pas-de-Calais wa. e. 296 Bees 4 6.5 é 6a ee 
aa weer ee S138 Fe ee ee 518 
es 6 ss 4 4 et Oo ee: ss ok 6h a 832 
Seine-&-Merne ... Jay Se eke ee 641 
Seine-x—}Oise “ae 2c ee 9.716 Haute=Marne a a ee OLS 
Wes. 6. 6:0 6 6 8 ee NE eer 
i i ee ea 602 nn +6 eos << 6s 732 
MEMES. 6. espe cee 426 en +. a... 508 
EFuree&LOir . .« « -« 611 eer. cg 484 
Loipet=Cher . .. Ge | SaGne-&-Loire . . . 954 
| Niévre. . « «6 « « 754 Aisne . 46. see. 1,152 
0 ES eae aor ee ee 480 Haute-Savoie. . . « 9585 
ee gy 606 Sa = 
IndrejwkeLoire . ..e 814. ME 6644 se 3 eee 
UPOmeO. 6 6.6.0 6. O27 Houtes-Alpes. . .« e 4.352 
Houte-Vienne. . » -e 566 Ce ee eS keg nn 
WE so a ce 8 725 (iB; s bse 6 +. -=———— 
BAAEOE ss 6 6 cle te. See Bouchces-du-Khone,. .. 21.019 
WOR G6. 66-0 8 416 eg iy ae 
Puy~de-Dome “tin hans take 9° Q@-g 
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C . "CONSIGNES DE PRESSE" ae VICHY 


1) La “France sculc" | 
n'a pas. dtallicés 


"15 Merg 1943, 


Les expressions : "les alliés, les nations allices ou les ya-~ 
tions unies" ne doivent pas Etre employées pour dési gner les puis- 
sances cnglaiscs, américnines ou russes, sauf s'il en est fait usa- 
ge ironiqucoment pour souliger les divergences qui séparent ces 
puissances, Il est bicn cntendu que, dans ce dernier cas, les 
guillemets doivent intervenir," 


2) Les bombardements 
acriens 
- wt Avril, : 
ne be ps | ae Sa eae Cas ok Ma al 
™n cucun e%s, les bomborcemerts effeotucs nor 16s Anglo~amori 


eoins sur lo Frenec re oivert figurcr sous le titre "guerre 
olUFienne!, : . : es 


- 6 Samal, 
‘Le bombardement de la région parisienne exige des commentzires 


ise 
On insistera, une fois de plus, sur l*tattitude injustifiable PW 1is¢ 
par les Anglo-Américains & L'égard de La France, On remarquera que 
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Cons les communiqudés publics par les Britanniques, ces derniers 
n'ont meme nas cherché & trouver des excuses & leur agression, Un 
communigué de l'agence Reuter ose rapporter cette impyvession d'un 
pilote américain : "Temps splendide, grand sport!", 


- Lay * See sg Gaus 
Les journaux qui n'tauraient pas encore commenté le tragique 

bilan de la criminelle agression anglo-américaine sur la banlieue 
parisienne sont expresscment invités & le faire, TIls insisteront 
également sur le caractére ofieux du bombardement d'Anvers qui a 
endeuillé toute la Belgique, causant 2,000 morts, atteignant notam- 
ment une école ot ont péri 180. enfants, détruisant des centaines de 

m.isons d'habitation. On montrera que ces: bombardements, effec-. 
tués sans précision, ntatteignuent, dans ltensamble, que des maisons 
d'habitation.et sont dépourvus dtefficacité militaire, Ce sont des 
"hombs.racments de propagrnde", gréce auxquels les Anglo-Américains 
espérent epaiser kes manifestations d*impatience que leur inertie 
provoque & Moscou, On montrera, en effet, que par son piétinement 
en Tunisic, l'armée anglo-anéricaine a prouvé son incapaciteé," | 


Oo) Li éronvantail 
bolcnevique 


ia Wel] Mars, | agi ‘ fice = ae ae Pee Na ho 


| On commentera les dcelareations du Dr Goebbels au cours des- 
quclles il e souligné que les Anglo-Américains n'étaient pas en | 
état de vaincre l1t.\llemegme-et que la décision interviendrait sur 
le front oriental, non seulement pour l'EKurope, mais aussi. pow 
l'targleterre et l' Amérique, On montrera le c&ractere extrgmoment . 
greve de cette menace gqui-insite les autorités allemandes a decider — 
le trensport de prisonniers anglais dans les torritoires occupés de 
L'*U.R.S.S. afin que les contacts de ccs dernicrs avec les popula 
tions ct les prisonnicrs soviétiques leur permettent de comprendre 
la trahison des sanglo-.méricains, fourriers du bolchevisme en Eu- 
rope, ans 


On signelere, dans le méme ordre dtidécs, la prochaine ouver- 
ture, & Lyon, de l'exposition cousacrée au bolchevisme qui a déja 
eu lieu & Paris ct deans plusieurs villes de la zone occupée, et qui 
constitue une série de témoignages, de documents et de peécisions 
sur la réclité du péril que nul Frangais ne peut ignorer, I1 est 
nécessaire de rappeler l'taspect révolutionnaire ct impérialiste du 
bolchevisme," | | mar 


4) "L'heureuse" 
reléve 


~ "12 Avril, 


Les journaux sont expressément invitdés & commenter le communi-~ 
qué dcg entretions qui ont cu lieu entre le Président Laval et le 
Gauleiter Sauckel, Ils souligneront les heureux résultats de la 
politique suivic par le Chef du Gouvernement, On montrera, comme > 
lta déclaré le Gauleiter Smckel, que ces mesures trouvent leur 

origine dans ics excellents résultats des efforts fournis per les 
trovaillcurs frangnis et par loa position prise par le Président 
Level & l'égard du problaéme de la main d'ceuvre," 


5) Alsace 
interdite - 


ad tA Avril, - tar | : ae 43 fii . : oe a 


Le film "Terre d'Alsace" est interait." oe a 
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6) La- réalstanoe 
étouffce 


“ "99 Mors «= 4 Avril, 
oe Arréter toute in?ormation coneernant l'assassincet de Mt, 
Brebis, Inspectour de Police & Scint-Etienne, 


Ne pes parler dtun attentat & Roannc,. 


Rien sur un communiqué de ln Préfecturc dc Marseille sur un 
attentat dans cette ville. : | 


Ne rien leisser passer sur les funérailles de lL! Inspe cteur 
Brebis (SL Mars). | 


| ‘Rien; jusquta nouvel ordre, ‘sur 1l'éclatement dune tombe & 
ee ” 


dD - = Vik EN ALSACE 


~~ << Pe / rn ey ——w 


1) Premiéres victimes 
de Le Boones earn tog pn 


"Leg preficrs avis dc aeceés perviennent en Alsace; ils con= 
cernent les jeuncs gens incorporcs dans la Wehrmacht au mois ce 
Septembre 1942 ct qui ont été tudés sur le: front de L*Est, 


Un grand rorbre de cés jeunes it wks tea ont etc envoyés en 
Finlande ou on Norrsé Se. On dévlorerait des pertes ala suite d'un 
torpillage dtun convoi pendant la travers¢ce, | 


On signale également des morts parmi les Alsaciens mobilises 
de force dans les ‘formations de le -"Hilfspolizei" et envoy s en 
Russic pour convoycr des colonnes dc raviterillcment et qui ont été 
tucs Gans dés operations de guerrilias," - 


2) Incidents avec ‘ieee 
les troupes d*toccupation 


¢ 


- Ballersdor? : 


"Un millier de jeuncs alsaciens avaient déja pu franchir la... 
frontiere suisse, qua nd ,autour du 15 Février, une équipe de 17 care. 
cons de Ballersdorf (18 417 ans) stest fait 'éventer on sp procheant 
de la frontiére du fait qutinterpellés par un garde allemand, ils 
assommérent, ce dernier’, Du renfort arriva, et comme les jeunes 
gens étaicnt armcs de fusils frangais, une ‘véritable bateille ran- 
gée eut licu. A 1ln fin, trois jeunes alsaciens furent tucs et. 
treize autres captures, Le dix-senvtiéme a pu s*enfuir, mais n'a 
pu, jusqu’a ce jour, Stre retrouvé, Les: Allemands, de leur coté, 
evouerent le blessé grave et trois autres blessés, Mais on est 
certain gu'il y @ eu au moins un mort parni Les eardesfrontiares, 
Les treize prisonnicrs furent emmenés a Schirmeck et leur cas est 
soumis ou Tribunal du. Peuple de Strasbourg, mais.ayvant que le ver- 
dict ne ft prononeé, ils furent pendus prés de 1a ferme 
"Muillerhof", non loin de Schirmeck, Les cadavres des trois tués 
pres de la frontiére suisse dovaient rester en place pendant 48 
heures, 4 


ws Koysersberg - hued a i } ai tah te yp | 


"Le ler Mears, les hommes de 24 & 29 ans pero étaient 
convoqués & Kaysersberg pour passer le Conseil de Révision, 
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L'énervement de la population était déj& grand quand, sur la place, 
se présente un jeunc homme en tenuo de sous-officier frangais, avec 
bidon ct musette, Le lieutenant de gendarmeric ollemand se pwéci-~ 
pita sur lui et le giffla, Ie sous-officier alsacicn lui dit : 
"Quoi, tu cs le courage d'insultor un sous-officicr frangais?" et 
d'un coup de poing sous le menton, il l'envoya rouler 4 terre, 

Le foule furieuse se précipits sur le lieutonant allemand, 4 terre, 
et le piétina, L'officier cria alors aux gendarmes presents de 
feire feu, Un seul leve son arme et tira, mais une femme fit dé- 
vier le canon de.son fusil ect c'est le lieutenant qui regut la bal- 
le dons le ventre, Deux personnes Ce Keysersberg furent fusillé es 
ala suite de ces événements ," ° 


~ Les ¢vénements de Mulhouse ; 


"Pendant la semnine du 8 au 14 Mars, les hommes des mémes 
classes sont convoqués pour passer devant les Conseils de Revision 
de Strasbourg, Mulhouse et Colmer, <A Mulhouse, tous les intéresscs 
ont recu une convocation pour se présenter 4 une réunion ov l'on 
devait leur expliquer les décrets de mobilisation, Cette réunion 
evait licu le 4 Mers 411 heures du mtin, 


2.400 personnes ¢taient massces sur ln place devent le salle 
de réunion, mais refusfient, tout d'abord, d'y entrer, Des dcta- 
chements Ce police,dc S.4, et de 5.5, appelés au secouws, les pous- : 
sérent dens la selle, Le Kreisleiter Mourer (ancien députée commu} 
niste de Strasbourg) voulut, le tremier, prendre la parolc, mis, 
vite contrnint de renoncer & toute parole, devant les huéces de la 
foule, il dut se rasseoir, I1 en fut de méme quand l'tenvoyé de 
Strasbourg voulut prendre la perole, Le géncral allemand, comman= 
dant la place de Mulhouse, qui était present et qui deveit prendre 
la parole en dernier lieu, se ieve et quittea la salle, Sur ces in- 
cidents, la réunion fut close cu milicu d'un grand chahut," Pony 


- Incidents divers 3: 


"Les premiers jours de Mars, un contingent d'tappelés, venant 
dc la vallée de Guebwiller, Gtait stationné en gare de Bollwiller 
(Haut-Rhin), <Avant de monter dans le trein qui devait les emmener 
hors d'Alsace, ils entonnérent "La Marseillaise" et criérent "Vive 
le Frence", Des témoins de 13 scéne ont alors assistés & une | 
chose significative : des soldats du service dtordre allemand ap- 
plaudissaient, Le chant de "la Marseiilaise™ est maintenant fré- ‘ 
quent en Alsace ct se chante & toutes les manifestations, sans que. 
les Allemands réegissent vraiment," 


3) Les déportations 
lorraines 


On nous signale, dtautre. part, de 
Lorraine : 


"On évalue &.30,000 le nombre dcs Lorrains déportés en 
Silcsie et en Tchécoslovaquie," coe 


‘E - LA VIE DANS LES CAMPS DE PRISONNIERS 


1) Lettre clendestine 
' dtun pr’ sonniocr 


"Par prudence, je ne cite aucun nom ni pwénom dans cette let=_ 
tre, bien content de pouvoir t'ésrire libremcnt ct de te donner, 
objectivement quelques explications, | 


- 
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‘L) Orére matéricl : le camp 2 1tinconvénient a'étre situd en 
plein v10@,1oin te tout, dans une zone quasi-militariss. ou betu- 
coup a'établissements annlogucs existent, | Consequence : les guel- 
ques évadés. qui ont pu passer les barbelés ont Ctc repris, sauft 
ceux aqui ont nu avtvcingre X..., & 100 km d'ici, ov l'on perd leur 
trace, Au id Mors ,quinze sculement avaient réussi, Un tunnel de 
plusicurs cortmines de métres de long a été utilise par dix-sept 
cemerndes Le 20 Mars, » Douze ont ¢té repris par suite de mouchar- 
dage, Le troisiéme nuit, les Allemands ont organise un guct-apens 
& la sortic et ont tuc le dix-huitiéme qui sortait, Re 


Au aébut de natre captivité, quelques promenedes a 1' oxtcricur 
aveient licu, mais; par suite des tentatives d'¢vesion, celles ont | 
é$& supprimées Copuis Aofit. Nous ne sommes pas sortis de yotre en- 
clos depuis Aoft 1941, dcernicrs bains pris dans le lac voisin, ou 
nous dcovions nous rendre en calegon pour que nos gardicns soicnt 
sfirs quc nous ne'filerions pas, 


Question climentation : la soupe officielle, celle que nous 

avons & midi, a Ciminud de 50%; environ’ cn quantite por rapport 4 
l'année Cerniére: nos gardicns mangont, du restc, a pou pres comme 

* nous, ct sont béats d'admiration devant nos colis,. Le soir, nous 
feisons le cuisine ndous-mémes dans les chambres; c'est le vrei re- 
nes, Gré@cc & unc. gestion prévoyante de nos arriveges, caux envolis 

: Pétain et, 1'été, eu potager : radis, snicdes, carrottcs, nous réa- 
Llisons des repas du soir toutea-fait confortables ct nous tenons le 
coup physiquoment, dtautant plus quc nous vivons au ralenti.: neuf 
heures @e lit au minimum ct peu dtexercice, L'expéricnce montre 
que tous les tempéraments seins so sont adaptés a cette vic de mar- 
motte ct nous ne pouvons comnettre aucun exces dtfucun genre, 


2) Ordre iorel .: La, ctest autre chose. tLe moral, ici, cst 
trés influengable Pur les événoments du fait de 1l*inoccupation ine. 
telicetuclle dc beaucoup, Ces événements, nous les devinons en li- 
sant entre les lignes des journaux frangais de zone ocaipce, los | 
journoux allemends, sculs permis, et per les rarcs informations . 
verbalies que cortsins rares contacts avec l'icxtericur permettent, 
Qtootenir, Depuis quelques semrines, notre morel est nettement 
moillcur p°r suite des bonnes nouvelles; si lthiver 2 éte penible 
pour nous, il le fut encore beaucoup plus pour les aAlleonends ¢ 
picds gelés, vermince, manquc Ge reavitnillement, alertes fré quentes. 
f£ux event-postes comme 4 l’arriére, parachutistes, francs tirecurs, 
Tous nos gerdicns, qui sont ici planqués, se défilent pour ne pes 
: aller ou front de l'Est, Iis sont tout-a-fait revenus de 18 gucrre': | 
fraiche.-ct joyeuse, Ici, les services permancnts sont:assurés par 
des vicux pcpércs::seule la garde & ltextérieur ces borbelés cst 
encore jcune:; ecllc est assurée par le cadre permanent des: troupcs - 

du camp voisin d'cxercice, genre Mourmclon, 


Cutre ics hommes de garde, dcux eldturcs doubles dc berbeclés, 
espaeces de 50 métres et, par undroits, une tranchée de deux métres 
Ce profonccur creusée par les prisonniers russes qui habitent & 

000 metres cco nous, Enfin, nous sommes soumis & des fouilics-.con- 
tinuclles pour confisqucr ce qui aureit pu rentrer clandestinoment 
au camp par les colis ou autrement, Unc bayde @c contrdleurs '‘vien- 
nent remucr nos effects, notre literic, nos papiers, pendant que la 
baraque est gardée par. des sentinelles, Cela fait vraiment plaisir 
c'éetre soumis aces treitements de police, surtout pratiqués avec. 
le sourire ct la politesse Gélicate que tu connais ; "Excuscz-nous, 
cm vient faire une petite fouille, c'est l'autorité supérieure qui 
liexige", etc... A chaque fois, confiscation de couvertures pou- 
vant servir a confcctionner des vetements civils, des mrks offi- 
ciels, ujoute 4 cela,.1e comtr6dle des lettres, celui. des relations 
rolevces sans doute sur fiches, ct tu'comréndras sans doute pour- 
quoi mon courrier cst si ternc, Inutile de dire'qutune méthode: | 
eussi perfectionnée .a transformé le camy en une station ‘étouffante 
et que si, pendant la premiaérc ome de notre ‘séjour, certains in- 
nocents ont cru 4 la’possibilité de stcntendre evee cos gens-la, 
c'est bicn fini maintenant, De multiples maladresses ont accentué 
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ce revirement : les mensonges officiels patents, les espoirs de 
libcration toujours dégus pour certaines catégories professionnel» 
les : S.,N.C.F., juges, Les faux prisonniers de guerre photograe 
phiés se promonant librement le Dimanche dans les rues de Berlin, 
pendent gutici, on tire sur ceux qui s'évadent, Dans les Stalags 
et lcs Kommendos, 12 situation est la mémc, meis on n'a pas évolué 
de le méme fagon, Les kommes de troupes des deux pays ont tout de 
suite syhpathisé, Puis le Frangais, plus vif d'esprit, a montré 
son savoir-faire par amourepropre ct, maintenant, il domine les 
Allemands de toute sa supériorité, Un tourneur frangcis, mr exem- 
ple, fait un travail moilleur et plus rapide quand il veut bien 
travailler, mais voila, maintenant qu'il a fait sa petite démons- 
tration dthabilcté, le 2éme classe frangais 4 compris qu'il se fa-= 
tiguait pour le Roi de Prusse, ct il tire ou flanc : greve plus ou 
moins perlée, maladies répétées, ctc,.. Les prisonnicrs de guerre 
ont, maintenant, un esprit"déplorable", et qui déteint sur leurs 
gordiens, Comme 1a surveillance de tous ceux qui traveillent en 
dchors des barbelés est impossible, nombreuses évasions wrmi les 
hommes de troupe, Hélas, los officiers ne sont pas dans la méme 
situetion, 


. Los congés de cautivité ; En dehors des quelques fonction- 
noires que vichy a pu obtenir, les bénéficiaires de ces congés se 
recrutent parmi les fils, Cont le pére, industriel, travaille ou 
rend des services 4 ltoccupant, Jusqu'a ces derniers mois, ils 
étaient rapatricés evoc l'tappui de Brinon sans quc la Mission 
Sceopini en soit informéc, Donc sc néfier des rapntriés hors série: ; 
ils ont aces obligations, 


5) Situation oxtéricure ; Mille petites informations qvi se 
recoupent montront quc ccle va mel dans ce pays : appel des jeunes 
gens dc 17 ans, Ges vieux de SO ans, méme péres de famille, pompage 
de la main d'oeuvre dans les pays occupés, suppression pratique du 
trafic des voyegeurs, fonte des cloches des petits villages, ra- 
tionnement alimentairc, mois aussi pavicr, dentifrice, lames de ra- 
soir, chaussures, Surtout, lo m@aal ist bas, chmme le prouvent les 
“rticles hcbdomedcires de Goebbels dai3 “Dag Rcich” écrits pour re- 
-monter le courant, Les rares permissionnaires allemands trouvent, 
ches cux, ces étrangers qui mangcnt tous les jows, gagnent bien 
leur vie, couchent avec leur femme - effet déplorable, Les villes 
regorgent de blessés: on vient de nous repregdre les quelques lits 
& sommior qui existaient ici your monter de nombreux hopitaux, 

Tout le pays est tendu & ltextréme; ou bien ils réussiront @ ntre 
1°U,R.S.S, cette année, ou bicn ils n'taboutiront pas et le prochain 
hiver.sera fatal & leur ceuse, surtout si une matiére pwemiere ve- 
nait & manquer, Quoi qu'il en soit, il ne faut pas croire 4 un ef- > 
fondrement en quelques mois cer le pays est autrement hiérarchisé 

et tenu en mains cuten 1917, La seule assurance que puisse nous 
Gonner leur faiblesse, cst qu'un jour, nous pourrons vivre 4 nou- , 
veou dans un pays libre ct que nos enfants ne seront pas obliges 

de fuir pour ne pas devenir soldats allemands, Et cette assurance, 
tous les prisonniers de guerre la partegent, 


5 Juillet 1942, 


A trois mois d'intervalle, je relis ma lettre du ler avril 
1942 et je ne trouve ricn & y changer. Ce qui a changé depuis 
trois mois, c'est notre résidcnce : nous sommes pessés de nos sor 
dides baraques en bois, perducs dans le sable en bordure de quel 
g988 pene pouilleux, & dc belles casernes ultra-modernes 4 trois 
ages, 


D'abord le voyage : Nous avons permuté avec 2,200 officiers 
polonais- qui sont AreTv és & deux jours dtintervalles on nous avait 
entassés 1c voille dans une moitié du camp pour permettre le mouve- 
ment, ct nous sommes, nous-mémes, partis en deux contingents dans 
les wagons leissés vides par les Polonais, La rencontre, a travers 
les barbelés, 2 donné lieu & des scénes inoubliables, Le premier 
con*tingent de Polonais est arrivéd - trés belle tenue, miis treés 


' centuc-1le mala Pour nous reprenére cn mains, le commandant du 
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froids, ayant eppris par la propagande = et oru - quo ics officicra 
frangais ctaicnt devenus trés germa nophiles, 4 leur arrivec, une 
immense clameur de "Vive la Pologne" les a éclairés, 


Dens toutes les ba raques; ils ont trouvé des "Vive la Pologne" 
@ la crnaie ct nous, ici,:dcs "Vive co Gaulle", Puis, échange de 
conversations, Ce pillcts & travcrs les parbelés, Concert improvi- 
sé: de "La' Meaclon", "La Marseillnise”™ par accordéon polonais, un 
chantcur qui aveit "tout le répertoire tie Peris, Exposé. contracic= 
toire sur la thése de Gaulle ‘et 1a thése Pétain,.. jusqu'au moment 
ob nos gardicns, ivres de ra ECs ont chargé & coups de crosse, 
Notre voyage stest ressenti ce cette atmosphere ¢ les’ Polonnis 
étaient consignés dans leurs baraques & notre dcpart; coups cde 
crosse & tous les Frangeis qui manifestaient et a ceux qui, aux ar- 
réts, regardfient per les lucarnes des wagons 4 besticux, Belle 
ambiance de collaboration! Et, bien cntendu, au-cépart comme a 
l'arrivée, fouille et re-fouille, On m'a confisqué toutes mes mu- 
settes s:* les milite -iros, prises de guerre; les civiles parce que 
lerrivée,. de servir pour évasion! Houreusement,, et était 2) 
'errive 


he nouveeu camp : Ltamelioration de notre résidence a eu pour 
nous Civerses ronercussions : 


1) Nous rentrons dans le monée civilisé au lieu d'étre retran- 
ches du monce des vivents, On: cpergoit quelques civils, quelques 
femmes , quclques gosses, dcs vraies misons, des champs au lieu 
d'un -blecd pouilleux, Mais l'on ressent beaucoup plus profondcment 
ted que in vice a continue, presque normale ... ev sans nous, 


2) Nous sommes arrivés passablement énervés, le resserrement 
Ge notre espace vitcl, l'insuffisence ct la mcediocrite ce 1a soupe 
officiclle Spe ta préparde cepends ant) , l'cbsence des colis, ont ac- 


comp = un vi ote “ohlotel encore. sec, terreur Ge tous,:sllemands come 
re Frenenis = nous:‘c obligés 4 redevonir des militsires, proprete 
de la tenue, barbe, discipline, salut (plus de 500 jours on +O1e. en 
un mois pour les aélinquants). Meis surtout, nous arrivions avec: 
une solide reputation d*indiscipline ; suite ‘at évasions,- et il 
stagissnit de nous m?tcr, D'tot trois cppels par jour 4 ces heures 
variant chaque jour, avec tenue -imposce, alors que, 1a-bas, un p= 
pel par jour cans. n'*imnorte quello tenuce lnissait toute liberté a 
nos occupations, Ici, c'est une machine a tucr le temps et qui 
fonetionne & merveille, les plus melhcureux d'cntre nous, sont les 
bricolcurs qui aveient toujours un clou a enfoncer, un fil de fer a 
placer, un vétement civil & confectionner ou un tunnel & creuser, 
Ici, eave s be tonnécs, visitées chaque soir par Ges patrouilles avec 
Ges chicns, Et comme ls fouille de nos cffaires 2. lieu périodiquc- 
ment pour ramasser tout ce qui nrest pas régulier, - papicrs cdti- . 
aontité, marks civils, réchauds 4 graisse, etc ... - toute tenta- 
tive d'évasion nous a quittés, Du reste, toutcs les derniéres ont 
raté,. Troins ct frontiéres trés surveilldés depuis amp des milliers 
j'etrangers tre. weillent dans le pays. ity 


Le physigne ticnt toujours, quoique le aémenagement nous “it 
fatigucs mengue C*climentation pendant quinze jours, Maintenant, 
stabiliteé ‘reprise, et on se débrouille pour le repas du soir, Ne 
rien changer 4 1° compos ition des colis, «rticle de fond : potes, 
légumes secs, Aamusct-gueule sucrés ou sc1cs. Deux cns ce restPric- 
tions nous font opprecier ntimporte quoi.,--Les vicux ticnnent le 
coup, mo2is.les jeuncs en-dessous de 30 ens dépérissent, 


Le fait qu'on ait JUgC nécessaire Ge nous frnire. des eset 
tions montre le besoin extréme de main d'toouvre du pays qui passe 
per unc crise d'cffoctifs:: l'Europe occupéec est trop grande, M1 
faut qu'on reléve par ntimporte qui les Allemands susceptibles de | 
monter cu front. Un P.G,, si médiocre travailieur soit-il, occupe 
tout de méme.une.place, .-Meis -si-on' pout le. remplacer par un vyolon=- 
teire civil d'un meilleur renemen't; c'est tout bénéfice, le salaxe 
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ne comptent guére, «Aussi, le discours de Laval ne nous a=-t-il pas 
étonnés, car il est évident que tout prisonnier libéré “en mnettra 
un coup", unc fois rentré en Frence, JDonc, tout le monde gy gagne, 
en principe... sous réscrve que l'échange ait lieu nombre pour non 
bre et que lfon juge sans inconvénient d'aider l'Allemagne, Cepen- 
fant, il restere toujours dans les camps un certain nombre de P,G, 
qui sorviront d'otrges; ils seront pris parmi les prefessions sans 
intérét actuellement, commerce, ctc..., parmi les officiers et les 
fortes tétes, Donc, pour nous, espoir de ce coté = 0, 


A noter qu' ici la ccnsure épluche quasi intégralemcnt le 
courrier, arrivée et; départ, d’ou: ves d*’intempérance ¢pistolaire et 
emploi nécessaire ¢u style indirect pour tout ce qui porte 4 remare 
que, Depuis notre arrivéc ici, il y a eu plus de cent jours de t6- 
le distribués 4& ceux qui ont teru dans leur courrier des propos 

malveillants, La méthode se perfcctionnent, il arrive que l'on 
recherche les correspondants dc zone occupée, dont les lettres pré- 
tent & critique, La femme dtun camrade aurait été mise dans un 
camp ce concentration a la suite d'une lettre injuricuse, Mieux 
vaut ne pes écrire que ¢'cerire des bétises qui ne changent rien & 
le. situation," 


2) Témoignage ‘ 
C'un Gvace. 


Sapeur possédant une bonne culture géné- 
ralc, plein c'allant, d'un moral élevé et qui 
a Gté Ltobjet dtune citation pour sa trés 
belle conduite nu cours des batrille s de 
l'Ailctte et de ltsisne, 


"Ci était la deuxiéme fois cue jfessayais de ni enfuir, Si jta- 
vais été pris, jtaurois été fusillé, «A m: premiére tentative d'dé- 
vasion, jtai été puni dco six jours de cachot : sans mnger, ni 
boire et en fin de période, j'étais dans un tel état de faiblesse 
quton a @fi mtemporter sur un brmcard & ltinfirmerie, 


J'étais cu début aR..., dans un’ camp de ©1,000 prisonniers ; 
pas d'hygiéne, épidémie de dysenterics; comme nourriture, on nous 
donnait, le matin, dc ltorge grillé , & midi du riz & 1'cau chaude, 
non décortiqué (20 grammes) et le soir, orge grillé, tartine de 
pein & le végétaline (unc boule pour six), Nous avions cependant . 
la pessibilité de nous revitaillcr en ville, Dans ce camp. nous 
ne feisions rien, nous ¢tions loges sous ces hangars, 

De 14, on nous a envoyés 4S.,. Nourriture la m@me, mais in- 
terdiction compléte de sc ravitailler a l'extéricur, Nous étions 
2,600, Les treveux consistaicnt & réparcr des embarcations, des 
péniches qui evaient été détériorées au cours des tentatives de 
traversées de la Men~he et & embarquer le mtériel des Parcs du Gé- 
nie Francais (CC, de .*,) & destination de 1'llomagne, En principe, 
les prisonnicrs frangais ne Goivent pas @tre employés pour les ré- 
paretions du matérict de guerre cllemand; cependant, le jour ot la 
commission américaine est venue au camp voir si ces prescriptions 
étaient observées, les .llemands se sont gardés c'emplq.er les pri- 
sonniers & Ce tels travaux, De plus, ce jourmla, ils ont enlevé: 
les cing poteaux de torture qui se trouvaient m' centre du camp, 
Cos poten Sont constituces pur des traverses de ©, de F. plantées 
dans le sol, Pour dcs questions dtimmobilité ou do garde-a-vous au 


Qéfiant l'*imaginetion : mains ferriére le dos, attachés aux aissel- 
les et reposant sur le pointe ces picds, Durée de la position ; 
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midi, Le rassemblement a lieu & 5 heures 30 (heure allemm de) et 
dure environ jusqu'a 1 heure 30; les hommes doivent rester pendant 
tout cc tcmps debout, immobiles. nu garde-ja—vous, quel que soit le 
temps. Le potenu est in premiére’punition., Ensuite, vient le ca- 
chot :; six jours sans boire ni manger, Treisiéme punition 3 envoi 
cans un camp cisciplinairc, er -llemegne, constitue por des Juifs . 
et des Tchéques, ot l'i.xistence est tras pénible." 
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SUPPLEMENT AU "CGUOURRIER DE FRANCE" We 8 (Juin 1943) 
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1) Construire 
du neuf 


« ». Nous ne voulons pas vivre & nouveau cette atmosphére sans 
idéal qui nous empcisonnait avant la guerre, assister & nouveau 4 
ces jeux politiques de mirionnettes qui amusaient la galerie, tan- 
dis que, dans ltombre, des puiseances financiéres tiraient les fi- 
celles et pourriss&ient la France pour leur seul profit, connafitre 
& nouveau cette d4faillance totale des cadres cirigeants et non 
pas seulement politiques (car il est vraiment trop simple de trou- 
ver des boucs émissaires), mis aussi militaires, diplomatiques, 
edministratifs, etc ... Tout cela nous a conduits au désastre, 
Nous ne lL'toublierons jameis! 


Non, vraiment, le faillite du personnel ancien a été trop to- © 
tale pour que nous puissions lui faire confiance & nouveau, ae 


Est-ce & dire que nons “evions exclure systématiquement tous 
les ouvriers du passé? Ce serait une erreur : n'oublions pas 1'é- 
chee de la Législative - et aussi une injustice ; certains hommes 
du vassé ont été surtout les victimes dtun systéme qui emprisonneaid 
leurs ¢lens. Une Giscrimination permi ceux-ci stimposera, Mais 
ces hommes Cu passé ne devront agir que dans le cadre de formations 
politiques nouvelles, répondent aux problémes nouveaux, et non pas 
chercher a ressusciter les fictions d'tantan, | ? 


Dens cet effort constructit commun, nous réaliserons 1a Commu- 
nauté nationale (ce terme dont nous nous sommes si souvent.servis 
vient d'étre utilisé par le Général ce.Gaulle lui-méme), Communau- 
te nationale cu sein ce laquclle se développera:la vie politique m& 


pays, 


Nous serons jugés cu lendemain de la libération sur nos possi-~ 
,,bilités G@'unité, Le réteblissement des partis anciens entrafnerait 
automatiquement les luttes fratricides du passé, Tout trouble in- 
tcricur compromettrait, &'une facon définitive, le prestige moral 
et la position internationale de la France, | 


Tous ensemble, et sous un régime de liberté, nous b&tirons la 
Cité Nouvelle!" 


"Résistance" (Jacques Destrée ) 
a7 AVYil 1943 


2) "Vive la Rénublique 
| Sociecliste Frangaise” 


 "'"Cheacun se rend compte que le retour & l'ancien ordre de cho- 
ses est impossible, Si on veut un Etat libre, si on veut que la | 
dignite humaine soit respectée, si on veut que storganise la paix 
interyetionale, il faut ne plus jamais revoir le régne (de ces 
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monstrueuses congrégations économiques, plus puissantes que les. 
gouvernements qu'elles faisaient et défaisaient au gré de leurs in- 
téréts, barrant la route au progrés pour sfuver les priviléges d'u- 
ne infime minorité, rendant impossible par.leurs rivalités sordides 
l'entente pacifique des nations, 


On ne va pas contre les lois de l'évolution, Toute tentative 
de prolonger le pouvoir des "grandes affaires" ne s'achéverait que 
par des nouvelles et sanglantes catastrophes = jusqu'dé leur anéan- 

tissement final -, Nous le savons.. Nous avons le devoir de faire 
tout pour éviter & l'humanité de nouvelles souffrances inutiles, 


Dans un récent discours, le Général de Gaulle a souligné la 
nécessité, aprés la guerre, de feire du neuf, de supprimer ou con- 
tr6éler les monopoles privés, La IVéme képublique devra etre socia-~ 
liste, ou ne pas 6tre chose qu'un fragile chateau de cartes qui 
stécroulerait dans des conditions pires peut-étre encore que 1a 
IiLéme, 


Nous savons que les forces de la 5éme Colonne, arrivées 4u 
pouvoir en France grféce & la défaite, ne disparaitront pas avec 14a 
victoire. Nous savons que les yens qui ont salué en Hitler le 
vainqueur de la Révolution qui staoprochait, n'auront aucun scrupu- 
le & l'abandonner et 4 changer dc camp, mais sans changer d'espoir, 
ni de volonté, 


Nous savons aussi que ces mémes milieux existent, silencieux 
pour l'instant, mais forts, dans les grandes démocraties allices 
comme ils existaient chez nous, 


Il faudra que les peuples, coude & coude, sachent faire enten- 
dre leur voix, Ilys ™ bonheur et de la paix du monde, de la 
vie de nos enfants = de la notre méme, 


Vive la République Socialiste Frangaiset" 


"Le: Populaire" 
Mai 19435 


5) "La République, 
Mais la Républiaue Sociale!" 


" ... il nten reste pas moins que pour tout le peuple de ce 
peys de France, c'est la République. Et le peuple & raison, Il ne 
veut pas se passer dtelle, Parce qu'il sait qu'avec la Republique 
retrouvée, tout est possible, malgré les mauvais souvenirs, dans — 
l'ordre de la justice sociale, parce que Vichy, ses ganaches, ses 
e-  * es et ses vendus ont eu beou faire, ils n'ont pas “interromp' 
la mpublique en France, L'touvrier est républicain, qu'il soit dé- 
mocrate, socialiste ou communiste, le paysan est républicain, 1'ar- 
tisan, les classes moyennes, les intellectuels, la grande msse des 
laics comme des croyants sont, d'abord pour la Républiqme, Ctest 
Qinsi, Parce que la République, c'est la liberté qmi est la mysti- 
que de la. lrayce, ‘Crest parce que de Gaulle, le premier, dés la 
défaite, 1'a proclamé aussi que nous mrchons avec lui, que nous 
lui faisons confiance, Mais la République dtaprés ne peut tre que 
la Révublique sociale, On ne la fera plus sans que le pemiére 
place nty soit. donnée désormais cu travail, sans que soit réglé en- 
fin le probléme de 1a production, de la répartition et des échanges 
sons qu'on affranchisse l'individu d'une exploitation qui fait pe- 
ser sir lui un régime économigie périmé ot l'on produit pour les 

_ bénéfices eu lieu de produire pour les besoins, sans que la literté 


politique retrouvée ct assurée ne fraye la voie & un véritable "89" 
économique ct social, — 


Par qui? Comment? Jusqu'ot cette République sociale? 


e SAA. 


Por des hommes nouveaux, combattants et militants de la lutte — 
‘contre Hitler et Vichy, grounds avec. tous les éléments sains et vi- 
rils de la IIIéme République qui en comptait tout de meme un cere 

tein nombre, | 


; Par des, institutions nouvellés, politiques, économiques, pro- 
_ fessionnelles, qui renforceront les syndicats et les ©,G,T., tou-= 
-_aurs fidéles & leur devise ; "Biensetre et liberte”, | 


Par un pouvoir démdcratique, mis révolutionnaire dans l' epu- 
ration comme dans la décision: | 


Por l'action de tout le peuple dans les élections, dés qu'el- 
les seront possibdles, ‘dans les Assemblées, les Conseils, les. 
Communes, . | | 


Jusqut& le fondation inuestructivle de la liberté eb de 1'éga- 
lité per L'orgenisation rationnelle de la production. 


——— a eee 


Tous les partis, toutes. les tendances, tous les citoyens deci- 
dés & la transformation, & la révolution socialiste frangaise dans 
le respect de.1la personne humaine peuvent et doivent coop.rer a 
cette grande t&che, Et pourquoi ne pas réver un jour qu'a l*image 
du, trovrillisme anglais, un grand parti républicain du travail ne 
puisse réunir tous ces‘efforts? Quclle force, quel élan irrésisti- 
ble ct mijestucux, ce grand mouvement ne donnerait-il pas a notre 
République? Réve? Utopie? Qui sait... : 


_ En attendant, dans la Résistance, au plein coeur du. farouche 
sombat:clandestin contre ltennemi, déj& nos experts, nos te chni-~ 
'Giens, nos bureaux d'’étudcs,:des centaines, ges milliers d*anciens 
et ‘de jcunes militants travaillent & "penser" cette République qui 
_naitra de le victoire... Pak 


fe .-« Mais qui sere aussi ce que le peuple de France la fere, 
Laissons sq marge & l'imprévu, au jaillissement spontané, 4 la jeu- 
nesse qui combat et qui réve, Préparons-nous a construire, nous- 
memes, de nos mins.et dc nos tétes, 


Il faut d'abord que le vent se léve avant. de cingler vers 1L* a= 
venir, Prtience, Voici que des rivages d'Afrique, il commence a 
souftfler!" | rie ‘ 


"Trenc-Tireur" 
30 Avrile1lO Mai 1943 


4) "Maniteste 
dc la IVéme République" 


"Co manifeste de liberté est sorti d'une prison cellulaire, au 
plus fort de la dictature fasciste ct de ltoppression étrangere, 
tent il est vrai qu'on n'étoutfe jamais la liberté et que les come 
pressions cuxquelles on prétend la soumettre acc: oissent inélucta- 
blement so réserve de puissance jusqu'a ltexplosion finale, d’au- 
tant plus violente qu'on @ retardé sa nécessaire échémce, 7 


_ he militent qui l'a rédigé ne prétend exprimr ici que 1a pen= 
sce uncnime de ceux qui ont partagé en cellule, fraternelle ment, 
leur pain, leur réclusion, leur dénfiment, leur colére, leur. espoir. 
et leur foi inébranlable dans le destin de leur patrie et de 1'hu- 
minité, Durant de longues nuits d'insomnies passées o6te & cdte 
dans Ltobscurité du cachot, ils ont tenté d'toublier les horreurs du 

_ present cn confrontant leurs visions de l!avenir 3° volontaires pour 
1a lutte et.condamés 4 l*impuissance, ils ont voulv combattre en= 
core; meme muselés, brimés, annihilés par la dure loi de la prison, 
ils ont tenu 4 servir ‘usjutau bout leur cduse en lui offrant ce 
qui leur restait d'intact : leur pensée, Ils seront payés de leur 
peine stils parvicnnent & aider 1*éclosion des lendemains tent ~ 
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attcndus, ct & communiqnuer nux artisans de notre commune rosurreg-~- 
tion un peu de cette solidarité qui les a‘soutenus dans le malheur, 


Ctest le propre de notre pouple de se ressaisir ct de retrou- 
ver son génio dans la disgrfce, pour passer ensuite, hélas, dans 
les périodes faciles du plus pu héroisme & la plus regrottable lé- 
géreté, Nous souhaitons ardemment que, cette fois, la terrible le-~ 
con porte ses fruits et que la France, grandie par l'épreuve, fasse 
surgir de son malhcur une République digne de son grand passé, qui 
lo replace & nouveau & Ll'avant-garde du monde civilisé, 


Dens les heures sombres om une poignée de traitres a défiguré 
le visoge de notre pays en l'avilissant dans une politiqme de la- 
cheté dont nous avons juré dteffacer la honte, nous avons cté des 
milliers. & continucr 1a lutte par tous les moyens & notre disposi- 
tion, ct des centrines d'otages fusillés, des dizaines de milliers 
d'emprisonnés sont 1a pour témoigner que’ le peuple freangais n'a pas 
déchu, qu'il c su maintenir son éternel esprit qui fut. si longtemps 
le sel de la terre, Cole, nos alliés, Américains, Britanniques et 
Russes, ct tous les alliés ‘de nos alliés. qui combattent vaillamment 
des Salomon cu Chieng -3i ct du Pole Nord.a 1'Equatcur, dans la pre-e. 
miére ct la derniére guerre mondiale, cela, tous nos amis de l'é- 
trongor doivent le savoir pour que nous puissions @tre admis 4 en- 
tamer avec eux cette grande ocuvre : la construction de-la Saciéteé 
des Peuples sous des cieux libres ct pacifics, 


Ctest pour cele que nous nous permettons, dés & présent, de 
prendre 12 parole, Non point que nous estimions ecvoir des droits 
perticuliers; mais cn tant que militants, en tant que combeattants, 
nous cvons au moins deux expériences ;: sous la défunte démocratie, 
nous ovons feit tous nos efforts pour éviter le désastre ob nous 
laisscit glisser un régime impuissant & sauvegarder nos droits, no- 
tre bonheur, notre libcrté. Et sous la dictature nazic, nous “vons 
mené. dans 1ltillégalité, dans dvs circonstences souvent tragiques, 
un obscur ct difficile combat qui ca renforcée et enrichi encore no- 
tre maturité politique. Nous voudrions que cette double: expcrieyce 
ne soit p@s perdue pour ceux gui nous suivront, ct qutelle leur 
soit un gage fidéle de réussite, 


Stil est écrit que nous devons succomber evant l*éclosion des 
temps nouveaux, que ce manifeste soit notre testament de citoyen,.' 


"Bir Hoakeim" z 
Avril~Mai 1943 


5) Appel du 
¥ront Netionel 


"A tous les Franyais! 


Dens la bataille pour la délivrance, il est nécessaire de rea- 
liser l'Union de tous les pxtriotes, Ctest dans cet esprit qu'ta 
été constitué le Front National de Lutte pour la Liberté et L'indé- 
pendence de la France, | os | a 


Ya constitution se poursuit. depuis le mois de Juillet 1941 
sous l*impulsion d'un Comité Directcur comprenant des personnalités 
representatives de touter les fractions et de toutes les nuances de 
L'opinion francaise, | : 


Le but du Front National est le rassemblement de tous les | 
Frongois dignes de ce nom, pour'lutter contre 1l'ennemi commun, cone 
tre l'oppresseur barbare qui pille et terrorise la France, 

Les bases du Front. National sont 3.le sentiment national fran- 

ais ct la volonté. de combattre pour le rétablissement de la liber- 
€, de l*indépendance et de l"intégrité de la France, 


: 
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Que lles que soient lcurs conditions sociales, leurs opinions 
politiques, religieuses, philosophiguecs ou autres; quelles que 
gh Stre les différences qui, par dilleurs, cxistent entre 
tous les Frangais,dignes de ce nom, peuvent et doivent adhérer 
a one National, 


Le programme du Fron’ National exprime les aspirations commu-= 
nes. & tous. les Frangais. ‘dod traduit leurs: intéréts immédiats, ain- 
si gue leurs intéréts permanents : ‘la lutte contre l*ennemi et ses 
compliccs, le soutien de tous les ‘alliés de la France, de 1*Angle- 
terre, dec 1'U.R.S.S, et des U.S.A, dont la victoire signifiera la 
délivrance de notre pays.. : ie 


Hormis les traftres, le Front National peut et doit rassembler 
tous les Frenenis, La nécessité et la possibilite d'un tel rassem- 
blement re ssulte du fait que, hormis les traftres, tous les Francais 
ont un intérét vital & lutter pour la défaite de Hitler, 


avec le Front National, L' expression tant gelvaudée d'*Union 
Nationale prend son sens vériteble : ctest l'Union de la Nation 
Frengeise par dessus toutes les divergences, en vue de ‘la libéra- 
tion de La Patrie oppramee, 


Crest le Front National qui représente aujourd'hui, en France, 
l'unité dens laquelle stintégrent toutes les forces vives.de la Na- 
sion pour la guerre libératrice. : 


Seule la lutte contre l'ennemi peut unir tous les Frangais, 
Toute soumission ne peut que les diviser, 


Adhérez au Front: Nattonalt" 


"Le Comité du Front National" 


B -~ L*UNITE FRANCAISE 


ee ee ee et ee 
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1) "Lt&me de 
lo France" 


"L'heure de la domination motGrielle de 1'Europe est a4 jamais 
passce Mais l'heure du rayonnement de 1'&me frengaise est plus 
présente que ja meis. 


_L' Europe martyre tourne ses regards vers La France martyre, 

Une conscience européenne, une. pomnianinté europcenne se for-~ 
ment autour de la Freyce, Nous obendonner, ce serait trahir l'tes- 
pérance que tant de peuples nettent én nous. 


. Nous sommes entrés dans la phase ultime de la guerre, dans oak 
période décisive de la guerre, Elle sera terrible, Occasion pour 
les Frangecis de montrer qutils sont aussi grands que leurs péres ot 


que l'cffrondrement de 1940 n'est que | +' OGuyre des mauvais -eararee 
qui nous menaient, “ 


Pour réaliser notre destin, pour remplir notre mission, il 
faut que nous réalisions L'Unité Frangaise,- | 


Unite de toutes les forces fran ngaises cn guerre - et sous la 
direction de celui qui, depuis bientot trois C08 incarne 1a résise 
tance de la Patrie qui ne veut pas mourir, aaa | a 


¢ ° 
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Unité de toutes les forces d'outre-mer por la constitution . 
atun Couvernement Provisoire de la République, qui doit @tre cra¢ a 
lon suite des conversations de Gaoulle-Giraud, Gouvernement Provi- 
soire qui puisse représenter dignement la France au sein des Con= 
seils Internllids, défendre les intéréts netionaux et la sécurité 
‘des Francais. donner des ordres & tous les fonctionnaires y compris 
ceux de la Matropole, | 


4 
ms ; 


Unité de toutes les forces de la résistance frangaise, qui ne 
doit. plus former qutun seul bloc, afin de mieux soutenir 1’ action 
du. Gouvernement Provisoire ¢ d'abord, pendant le guerre de libéra- 
tion, ensuite, pendant cette période de reconstruction du pays = 
qui doit préecder cette. démocratie véritable que nots souhaitons 
tous et qui sera ltexpression vivante de l'unité frangaise," 


trégistance" (Jacques Destréc) 
-6 Avril 1945 — 


2) Unité 


 Wavec joie, avec soulagement, le France vicnt d'apprendre que 
le Comité de la Libération Nationale s'est constituée a Alger, 


Pourquoi ne pas le “ire? Depuis des mois nous attendions sans 

-comprendre, Nous ne comprenions pes ltattitude adoptce pr Alger. 
et Washington & l'égard du Général de Gaulle et de la France a 
Combattante, Nous ne comprenions pas le télégramme du General 
Eisenhower écertant d'une terre francaise, ot la souveraincte fran- 
gcise vencit d'étre réaffirmée, le Chef indiscutable de la rcsis= 
tance francaise, ,Nous ne comprenions pas pourquoi la volonté de la 
nation, si claire malgré le baillon et les fers, était meconnue 
avec une si persévérunte epplication, 


Maintenant aque ltunité est enfin accomplie, tard mais 4 temps, 
nous cevons encore relever que les modelités n'en sont pas intcégra-= 
lement conformes 4 l'tattente du pays, telles que l'exprimaient va- 
lablement naguére ,8u nom de toute la France, le Comité Politique de 
le Résistence, Un duumvirat répond dtune maniére cvidemre nt impar- 
faite, tant aux requétes de l'opinion publique qutaux exigences de 
le guerre, D'toutre part, le Comité de la Liberation Nationale pa-= 
rait ne pas avoir lea possibilité de se constituer en Gouvernement 
Provisoire officicllement reconnu de la France et de l'Empire, Il 
y 2 14 des données de fait dont scul lteffort de la résistance 
francaise pourra attcnuer les conséquences pour plus tard, ce qui 
nous crée un titre de plus 4 ne rien cacher de ce que now ‘pensons 
Kujourdt hui, | 


Une chose pourtant l'temporte sur toutes les autres, une grande 
joie nouvclle sur ce qui nous reste dtinquidtude. L'unite est rea 
lisce, Ilnty a jamnis eu deux France depuis la grande trohison, 
Tl n'y ene jameis eu qutune, celle qui continusit a se battre, 
Mais cclle-ci, depuis Novembre, avait cessé d'obéir a toute disci- 
pline, Désormais, ctcn est fini, Hommes de toutes les classes et 

de toutes les observances se retrouvent sous une autorité unique, 
unique comme le but &a atteindre, 


Nous;n'avons que trop souffert dans le passé des querelles de 
classe et de rivalité de houtiques., Il eut été scandaleux quta 
l'heure la plus dure du supplice qui crucifie la France de tels er-~ 
rements fussent encore poursuivis, 


| La résistance comprend que, pour aboutir & la formation du 
Comité de la Libération Nationale, des sacrifices aient afi Stre 
consentis par ceux qui 1a représentnaient, : 


Aucun homme, aucun effort ne manquera & l'appel lorsque l'theu- 
re sera venue, Du.hameau & 1l"usine et du village ou faubourg, tou- 
te la France, dcbout, unie comme aux plus grands jours de son His- 
toire, se dressera pour abattre l'envahisseur et ses complices, 


7) 34,5. 


weer aes mointenent, pour préparer ce jour, le plus beau de nos 
vies, tous stunissent comme on l'a fait a, Meer pour preparer le 
combat , ‘ia ‘victoire, . La Liberte. " : 


"Combat" (L, Rivoire) 
ere 15 Juin 1943 


C0 . LA JEUNESSE | 
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I-aJd JOURNAUX D'ETU DIANTS 


Les extraits ‘wisiiée ci-dessous sont 
empruntcs a des. "bugletins" clancestins =" 
culant a-Paris parmi les Cleves des Lycée 

et des Grandes Ecoles, 


anniversaire de la 
formation “<u mouvement 


"Tl y a un.en que 2c mouvement a été eréé; nous avons montré 
dans le 2léme Bulletin ce qui faiseit son originalité en face des 
nutres mouvements de résistance. Ses carectéres se sont manifestés 
dens le. série des bulletins et.des tracts édités depuis un on : no- 

tre souci a toujours ¢cté de. nous preoccuper, non seulement des pro- 
blémes dcvent lesquels nous nous. trouvons 4 l'heure actuclle, mais 
augs2 de ceux que posera lea fin de 1a guerre, 


“ita attitude prise nar le mouvement dens 1a recherche de solu- 
‘tions 4 ces différents problémes lui a donné une incontestable uni- 
té. Cependant le suite des bulletins ct des tracts semble dessiner 
une certaine cvolution LOPS qus por exemple, nous avons fait un 
premicr tract sur la légalité cu Gouvernement de Vichy, puis un se- 
cond sur le ‘terrorisme ct qu'enfin le troisiéme concernait 1'allo- 
cution du Général de Geulle sur la formation des Comités secrets 
a'Insurrection (23éme .pulletin), Il ne stagit pas 14 d'une vérita- 
ble evolution : nous ne nous sommes-pas “pergus, apres un an, qutil 
ctait, Ggnlement, nécessaire de se nréparer & une action plus di-' 
rectement oricntée vers une reprise de 12 guerre; devant des événe- 
ments Cifferents, nous avons réagi comme le commandeit la position 
que nous “vions prise, Pendant cette annéc, les seuls ¢vénements 
quil.se sont. produits en Frence ont ¢cté des mouvements d'opinion par 
lesquéls les Frengeis ont marqué lcur double résistance au mtional 
socialisme ct a la politique Vichyssoise; aussi notre mouvement 

s'est=i1. offorcé de dégager le sens de cette resiasance;.. - 


Aujourd'thui 1l'évolutton des événemonts oxtéricurs vers une 
phase critique mct au premicr plan pour la France le fait méme de 
la gucrre. C'est pourquoi nous avons réagi devant cette nouvelle 
situetion :; nous avons montré ltimportance de l'appel du Général de 
Gaulle et la nécessité, pour nous et pour les autres Frangcis, d'ty 
répondre, Nous nous préparons ainsi & une action qui nous permet-= 


tra dc manifester par des c.cetes notre cttachement aux valeurs que 
nous. dcfendons ." , 


famed be ree : 
jeunesse frangaise _ : Keke re : 
"Vous Stes Lé: ‘@ernier risque me ‘le dernier honneur" 

Georges Bernanos — 
"(Message a la. jeunesse frangaise, Oct, 1941) 


mare ee nee de Vichy vient de créer’ une Phalange Africaine 
qui stajoute ainsi aux troupes qui, depuis plus d'un an, combattent 


oe 


dons les rangs de l'enneomi sous les noms de Légion snti-Bolchevigue 
et de Légion Tricolore, Son nom indique déja son caractére prive, 
elle était esquissée avant le discours de Laval qui lui a simple-~ 
ment donné son consentement, Elle est cependant l'émanation de 14 
volonté du Gouvernement de Vichy; lca création d*une telle formation 
était implicitement contenue dans les paroles de Pétain demandant 
la poursuite de la lutte contre les sanglo-Saxons en Afrique du Nord 
Or ce n'est qutune "Phalange", Par elle, le Gouvernement a voulu 
ae survivre & luieméme, I1 n'a pu, que donner la preuve de son abe 
dication,. 


L'Armée de ltArmistice avait été la grande pensée de 1*anti- 
France de Vichy, son arme de réserve, la possibilité pour elle de 
reprendre sa place dans le monde sans rien renier de son passe, 

Dens son avilissement, elle nten & plus que quelques restes, dcfi-~ 
nitivement lics au sort de l'tennemi. : 


"Cor Hitler vient de violer cet armistice que Vichy res- 
pectait depuis deux ans avec une fidélité lamentable et pere 
verse," 


(Winston Churchill ~ Novembre 1942) 


Ctest en effet la consdqucnce dirégqbe de l'tarmistice de Juin 

40 que le dilemmc devant lequel Vichy a placé ceux qui ont accepteé 

so politique d'ebdication et de renoncement, Vichy voulait sauver 
les “vies freneaises" et L'intégrité du patriotisme national; ceux 
qui se réclament de lui ntont pu le faire quten devenant des "renc-= 
gots de la trahison", comme Darlan ou Boisson; ceux qui n'ont pas 
accepte de sauver, au prix d'une seconde trahison, ce qui leur 
était confi¢é, se sont trouvés contraints de tout sacrifier, alors 
que la raison d'etre de leur inaction depuis 40 était m écisément 
ces vies et ccs biens & sauver, 


Cette Armée de lt.irmistice, qui vient de se Gissoudre, ne. 
laisse plus la place quté l'irméc du Refus de l'armistice regroupce 
dés ltanpel du Général de Gaulle le 18:Juin 1940, armée qui, par sa 
particip tion effective & la lutte contre l'ennemi commun, 2 été et 
reste lc signe de la continuité de la résistance francaise, Cette 
France, qui n'a jamais eccepté la capitulation, est 1a seule autour 
de lacuelle puisse se rassemblcor la France de demain : une scule 


OO 
——_—— 


La lrance Combattante n'est pas un groupement fermé; c'est 
pourquoi, & tous ceux qui sojt en &ge de porter les armes, nous 
langons l'appel suivant : | 


Que tous ceux qui comprennent que ltArmistice ne pouvait tre 
qu'une trchison, et tout gouvernement issu de cet armistice que 
l'anti-Frence, que tous coux-1a, "gaullistes" qui n'ont ms encore 
militeé contre 1: trahison, pacifistes qui ont maintenant compris 
que, seul, un combat pouvait essurer la puretdéd de leur idéal, now 
rc joignent dans les mouvements de résistance," 


Rentrée effective 
de le France dans la guerre 


"Depuis Dimanche matin, les trois départements francais de 
l'ilgérie sont cntrés dans le guerre de libération : avec eux, 
c'est donc une partie du territoire métropolitain qui entre dans la 
guerre par l'intervention de nos alliés, aprés une partie de notre 
Empire colonial, Madagascar, et, on méme temps, qu'une mtre, le 
Maroc,’ C'est bien 14 une entrée effective de la France dans la 

erre; en effet, le débarquement a11ié sur le sol francais succéde 
une Couble victoire de nos Alliés, ~- Sh i ee 

> ies sath gs “od | | , 

"Cor nos -alli¢s brit:cnnigucs vicnnent Co chasser 4' Egypte 
Allemanés ct Itelions, ct vénétrent on Cyraincique; dtautres - 


- > 


nos clliés russes = ont définitivement brisé, sur 1a Volga et 

dans le Caucase, la supréme offensive de ltennemi,” — | 

: ) (Discours radiodiffusé. du Général de Gaulle 
Qu peuple francais, le 8 Novembre 1942) 


Pétain, en donnant & l'Afrique Frengaise l'ordre de résister 
‘.qux,"Américains, s'est enfondé encoré” davantige dis 1a trhison,”” ,,...— 
Dé.ja,-le 20 Octobre 1942, le Cénéral de Gaulle déclareit au peuple — . 
francais ; ; ; | 4 : 
| "Pour paralyser la France dans le combat qu'elle méne 
pour sa grendeur et pour'sa vie, la trahison, c'est-a-dire 
Vichy, redouble <'ardour; la trahison, c'est-a-dire Vichy, 
se hate. ct se multiplic.... Notre peuple est engagé dans le 
combat aujourd'hui le plus nécessaire, je veux dire 1a 
révolte contre les chefs de lc trahison."” | 


: La France engagée dans 1s guerre sst une seule France, c'est 

la Fronce Combattante, groupée eutour du Comité National Frangais 

et du Général de Gaulle, Si les Américains peuvent, aujourd'hui, — 
entrer en clliés, et non en étrangers, dans un territoire frangais, .a 
c'est parce qu’il existc une France Combattante qui est I allice de 
l'Amérique comme des rutres Netions Unies. ie ) 


Les .opématioris, cn Afrique du Nord frangaise sont dinsi le pre- 
lude @e l'entrée en gucorre Ce la France.elle-méme dans son ensemble. 


"Une seule Pranct, et_ctest_une France en guerre, 
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“Une seule France, et crest _un vaste.front, 
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‘7° * (Porte-Parole de la France: Combattante’, 
| ‘ Octobre 1942)" : 
- ' Ht : 
SC Lieber Ginn oVGG. L*..Licme eno - : 
OW Lutte. oat cutes GS s-LLtics" ; 


“Depuis -l'arrivée: dé Laval au pouvoir, et surtout depuis son 

disccurs. de Juin 1942, sont devenus impossibles les refus de pren- 
dre une position franche ,qui caractérisaient le pétainisme, O'G- 
tait, en effet, & la suite du. renvoi de Laval le 15 Décembre 1940 
qu'une partie de ltopinion publique, satisfaite d'une politique 
°“.abstention et de neutialité se rallia 4 la personne cu Maréchal 
Pétain qui, disaiteon,. représentait la France, “Laval représentant 
.l'aAllemegne et de Gaulle, l'angleterre", Aujourd*hui, Pétain s'est 
décleré explicitement d'taccord avec le chef de.son: gouvernement; 
or, ce chef de gouvernement vient dans.son discours d’exposer une .#*. 
politique absolument contraire eux cspoirs des pétainistes qui, 
voulant avent tout ménegor les deux issues possibles du conflit, 
tenaient 4 maintenir we certaine exigence aux résistances alleman- 
des, Aprés. Ltabdication de Pétain, les pétainistes n'ont plus de 
raison d'etre, : eS jo a SP ate AE ge oa 

. Le situation devient donc claire, il n"y a plus d'tautre alter- 
native que la collaboration ovec JtAllemagne’ ou la lutte aw cotés 
des Alliés, Laval semblait:avoir bien chotsi’le moment d'éclaircir 
gette situation car il pouvait, penser que la simplicité de la solu- 
tion qu'il proposerait tenterait certains, découragés par la len- 
teur des opérations menées ‘par’ les alliés et’ les échecs; que peut 
encore leur infliger cette année l'Allemgne engagée dans un combat 
& mort, Mais, précisément, Gtost l& Ie piége tendu par Laval, Or, 
dés°son arrivée cu pouvoir; chacun'savait qué’ Laval Gtait assez ha= 4 © 
bile pour nous tendre un piége,dangereux, De méme qu'il ne faut 
pas. se laisser prendre 4 la ‘tervtative de désunion entre Francais. _ 
révélée par la critique qt'il’acréesse aux ouvriers, de méme nous . . 
devons comprendre’ quel’ est le-véritable: notif de son dis ecours.: 


re ee 


TO} ah 


aider 1*Allemegne dans son effort de guerre, effort qui est si pou J 
certain <*étre couronné de succés que par coc discours 1'Allemagne 
montre son besoin pressant de toutes les ressources de la France, 


_ Nous voyons per 14, enfin, tout ce chemin parcouru depuis 1*dé- 
poque ov Darian, pour cngager les Frengais @ la collaboration, dé=- | 
clarnit que, de cette collaboration l'uillemagne n'aveit aucun bo- 
soin, car s& victoire serrit cortcine, avec ou sans l'cide de la 
France, meis que les Fronenis, eux, devaient se h&tor de so rallier 
& l'Europe Nouvelle avant quo cette victdire ne fit totale," ” 


II = FRONT PATRIOTIQUE DE LA JEUNESSE 


"Nous voici dans un quartier populaire, Mon guide qui habite 
tout prés et qui est un des Girigeants du Comité de quartier me dit 


"Regerde tous ces jounes, ils sont tous préts & la lutte, 
il ne leur manque qu'un guide," | | 


: Mais nous voila & notre rendez-vous. Deux gears souriants nous 
attencent. . Présentation :"ctest Gavroche™ dit mon guide, Les deux 
- gamarades,qui sont les responsables, avec mon guide, du Comité du 

F,P.J, du quartier, me demandent aussit6t quand nous aurons le pro- 
 Ghain numéro : . 


"Tl est "bath" notre canard et il platt aux copains, 
Cette scomiaine, nous avons collecté 500 Frs pour Gavroche," 


Mais le temps passe et j'en viens cu but de.m visite, : 


_  .¥Nous.avons Cécile de parler des comites du #.P,J, sur 
chaque "Gevroche"+ nous commengons par le votre," ~~ 
. Le responsable du Comité, un tout jeune, pas encore 20 ans, 
des yeux vifs, toujours souriant, me déclare alors ;: 


"Depuis que j'ai vu les Boches souiller notre Paris, je 
“’ei eu qutun désir ;: leur faire Gu mal. J'ai crevé les pneus 
.. leurs camions, démoli leurs poteaux indicateurs; mais, seul 
‘° ne pouveais entreprendre dtactions plus importantes, Un 
‘our, jtai trouvé tn trect du F,P.J, eppelant 4 la constitu- 
‘ion de comités de lutte, Je me suis mis alors cau travail,. 
autour de moi, il y aveit beaucoup de‘jcunes anti-collabora- 
tours. de fis des pnpillons 4 la main, reprenant les mots 
Gtordre du F.P.J, et montrant la nécessité de stunir pour lut- 
ter, Puis, j'engageai herdiment le discussion avec mes voi- 
3ins, J'tobtins vite un résultat et je formai un comité de 
lutte contre les Bochés, : ) 


Depuis ce mowent, nous intensififmes notre cotion et no- 
tre propagende, «A l'aide dune pfte & polycopier, nous impri- 
mimes des tracts et notre comité grandit. Mais-ce que nous 
voulions, c'était joindre le F.P.J, Un soir, nous lacérions 
des offiches lorsque, & quelques pas de nous, une autre équi- 
pe, faisant le m@me traveil, nous adresse la parole, Nous 
ovions trouvé le F,P.J, Et depuis, conseillés, dirigés, aidés 
notre action s'intensifie et nos effectifs augmentent, Hier, 
nous avons adémoli la vitrine d'un centre G'embeauchoe et incen-~ 
dic un camion., Mais nous ferons encore plus, et cc sont tous 
les jeunes du quarticr que nous devons entretnor et gue nous 

entrafnerons Cans Ya lutte, Quant & "Gavroche", ctest avec 
impetience que nous attencdons chaque numéro," 


Puis cprés un moment de discussion & Llaquello prennent part ° 
nos deux amis, novs nous quittons, Avec de tels jeuncs, Hitler ne 
parvientra jamais & son but, Lour courage et leur volonté sont 
pour nous le plus bel exemple," for. 


:  ‘"Gavroche" 
: 10 Mai 1943 
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Le Bachot 
au rebeis 


"Nous n'avons ici aucun fétichisme des examens et nous sommes 
loin de faire du bachot une perfection intangible, . Mais nous nous 
éLevous, avec, tous nos collegues de l'enscignement, contre la sup- 
pression Ge l'oral que rien ne justific,. 


Les éléves sont sous alimentés, surmenés par les cifficultés 
de la vie familiale ot ils syppléent fréquemment le pére prisonnier 
ou C€énorté, ot ils cident la mére surchargée; les boulcversements 
d'horeires, le manque de livres et ce pepicr ont gence 1'enseigne- 
ment. Une récuction raisonnable des programmes ct dcs épreuves du 

-pachot était Cone nécessanire, Mris il stagit bien dc celat 


Bien cu'aucune raison yteit été donnée par Abetz-Bonnard, il 
est clair cu'il 2 obét & Ccux sortes de motifs : militaires et po- 
Litiques, 


Envoyer los écoles primaires en vacances le le Juin, les ly~ 
cées et colléges le ler Juillet, supprimer l'oral du bachow, avan= 
“cer les examens de licence, présentent un double intérét militaire 
D'cbord:- les plus jeunes m ftres, les éléves les plus &gés et les 
étudiants, sont disponibles plus tot pour le travail forcé et la dé- 
port:tion hitléricnne, Ensuitc, les loceux sont libres pour servir 
de casernements cu cas ou une action allice exigernit ici ou 1a un 
afflux. de troupes allemanctcs, Seuckel et Von Rundstect ordonnant, 

Bonnerd. ne pouveit qutobéir, — 


Du méme coup, l'apologiste de l'ignorance,poursuivant l'cnsei- 
gnement de sa heine tentce de médiocre, réalise sous les ordres des 
chefs nazis son révé scorct : ltabaissement de la culture frengaise 
On comprend trop bien pourquoi les champions du "nouvel ordre euro» 
péen" veulent dcétruire lca culture scientifique cn France en suppri- 
mant ces examens, Conc des prcoccupations des candidats pour cer= 
taines sections, physicue ct mathématiques, 


Et pas plus qutils ntont besoin c'ingcénicurs ou de chimistes 
deans une rence désindustrialisée, ils n'ont besoin de Frangais, 
qui, ner l'étucc de lthistoire ct de lea géographie, sernicnt capa-= 
bles de tirer lcs conclusions pratiques des luttes passces de la 
Frenee pour son indépendance ct sn Liberté ou de déceler les mene 
songes des mythes sur ln prétencue cxistence de races "supérieures" 
ou de "nations proléteircs"™! 


Certes, notre frétillant académicien vend la peau c'un ours 
encore bien cloigné de ses otteintes; et. les professeurs du secon- 
daire réduisent chaque jour a nécnt ses tentatives contre la cultu- 
ro, Petit & petit, cependant, 1s formation intellectuclle de la 
jeunesse sfamcnuise sous ses attaques répctées, Unc vigilance ace 
crue est nécessaire, I1 faut organiser la résistance de l'intelli- 
gence francaisc; il faut sauvegerder, compléter et orienter les 
programmes que les nazis sabotent; il faut faire échec par notre 
union cgissante cux mesures hitlériennes de notre'Grand Mattre 
Provisoire," | | 


"L'Université Libre" 
, 15 Mai 1943 
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1) "Communicué spécial 


¥euges eras” 


"Contre les tmins boches :, 


Contre les cantonnements boches ; 

les hdétels et restaurants, Soldatenheim et Speiselokal des 
Cours de Vincennes, Ru::dc Strasbourg, Caumartin (deux actions), 
Soint-Benoit, Avenue Fricdlond, de La Bourdonnais, Rues de Bercy, 
de Chebrol, Littré, Beaubourg, Berger, Saint-Quentin, de la 
Bienraisance et la Muettc, Gure du Nord, Ecole Militaire, Enghien. 
ont cté dynamités et de nombreux teutons, qui s'empiffraient les 
tonnes chases de notre France, ont passé de vie 4 trépas, 


fontre_les installations boches + 

Un dépdt dtessence ct dthuile, & Saint-Ouen, a été dynamite et 
incendié (gros dég&ts); un bureau de poste boche grenade. rue 
d'abbeville; un’ poste d'essence attaqué a Vincennes, deux boches 
tues, un blessé; un autre poste & Montrouge; un dépot boche (meu- 
bles et pneus) a Pierrefitte, violent incendie; au Pont de Sévres, | 
barraques:de D,C.A, incendiées deux fois én un mois; Pont.de Passy; 
garage boche, Ruc du Moulin Vert, attaqué; attaque combincée des 
barraques et du poste de D,C,A,. du Pont de Saint-Cloud, dynamitage 
et grcensdage de chaque cOté du pont, Toutes ces attaques réalisées 
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Contre le matériel bhoche ; 


Contre _les Boches : 
‘Rue “e Rivoli, un général et un colonel boches sont abattus; 
un détachement est grenadé a bout portant & la sortie de 1a caserne 
d'argenteuil, Caserne ic “euilly, ceux sentinelles boches sont 
grenadces nu moment de la reléve. Un sous-officier boche est abate 
tu ruc de Vaugirard, un autre rue de Moscou, Un grmupe de nazis 
est grenedé & la sortie dc ia Gare de Lyon, En plein jour, Stade 
de La Muctte, un détachement de soixante Boches est grenadé,: nom- 
breuses victimes, - Sur le trajet Tour-Mautourg/Champ de Mars, un 
cngin a retardement remplit trois ambulances d'Hitlériens; Rue 
Pesquicr, les deux sentinelles d'un hOtel boche sont abattues, A 
Aubervilliers, un autobus rompli de Boches est grenadé, etc .,. 


Dans ces actions, agissant avec audace et ruse, les F.T.P, ont 
surpris, terrorisé ct chatié les Boches; les Boches ont peur, ne 
réagissent pas ou trés peu, | 


Plusicurs F.T,P, ont été proposés pour des citations au Comité 
Militaire National, 


Patriotes, prenez conscience ce votre force, Quelques dizai- 
nes Ce mille de Boches et ce collaborateurs ne sont rien face aux 
millions de Francais! 


Regs gnez les rangs dics F.T,P, du Grand Paris, 


244. 
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Supplément_¢u sonmunique 

Un groupe de combat du détachement "Jean. Baillet" a grenade, 
Porte de Saint-Cloud, n poste boche : trois tués, un blessé chez 
l'ennemi, Des éléments c'élite du détachement "Losscrand" ont 
grenadé un adétochement boche & Levellois; avant l'action, les Bo- 
ches chantaiient, aprés ils paussaient des cris de couleur et de 
rage car los F.T,P. ont été insaisjssables, D'autres groupes et 
c4tachements boches grencd¢és : Faubourg Poissonniére, Odéon, a la 
sortie du Soldatehater, avenue de Wagram, le Soldatenheim Boulevard 
Saint-Michel en Gépit dc la présenee de deux flics et d'une-seonti- 
nelle boche, 3 | | 


Aucune perte doans‘nos rengs pour ces actions." 


"France dtubord" 
Mars 1943 (région rerisieme ) 


&) Un bilan 


"En Gate cu 3 Avril, le Commancement des Francs-Tireurs et 
Portisans a publié dans "Frence dtabora" un résviné des operations 
effectuces @u ler Janvicr au Sl Mars et portant sur plus de 1,500 
ections contre l'ennemi. | ; ae 


’“Relevons Cans'ce résumé : 158 déraillements importants, les 
voies ferrées coupées ou détériorées en plus de 40 encroits; 180 
locomatiyes et plus de 1,200 wagons, tous chargés de matériel ou 
de troupes, cétruits ou endommegés; 110 locomotives ct des centai- 
nes dec wagons sabotés per des groupes spéciaux de destruction; 

450 raccords de freins remus inutilisables, 4 grosses grues mises 
hors de service, 6 siguilloges cétruits, 3 ponts encdommagés, du ma- 
tériel ce signaliration aédtruit, 9 geregas boches incendics, 190 — 
cemions détruits ou endommagés, 8 écluses Cétruites, 14 péeniches 
coulces, < nevires Ge commerce ecveriés par des bombes, ; 


attagues a la grenade contre 19 groupes, daétachements ou con-= 
vois Ce soldats boches, 65 cemions ou autobus chargés dthommes, 15 
postes de garce ou casernes, 4 terrains C'excrcice, 46 licux ce 
pleisir,, restaurants, 11 Sold:.tenheim, soldetenkin; 7 pastes de 
D,C,4,,, 32 incendics ou explosions dans des usines, une mince de. 
bauxite procuisant 66 tonnes par jour dynamitée et mise hors d'usa- 
ge pour trois mois, trois centrales éleétriques endommagées, 8 
tronsformatcurs détruits, 18 pylones abattus, 13 cf&bles a heute 
on coupés, 6 grucs idtruites, 17 dépdts de fourrage incendiés, 
CUC. ee | 


En plus de cela, Cc nombreusecs ections cde sabotage et des opé- 
rations speciales destinées & prendre du matériel a@ 1’ ennemi ont 
été effcctuces, 


Bravo! Frencs-Tircurs et Partisans, sdéldats sans uniforme de 


L'érmée Nationale Ce la Libératicn, le peuple Ce France vous salue 
€ét appelle les plus valeurcux de ses enfants & prendre place dans 


vos rangs, 
Vivent les Francs-Tireurs ct Partisans! 


Vive la lutte armée contre ltenvahisscur! 


Vivo le Front: Natirunl ce Lutte pour la Libération de la 
France }" oy ‘ | 


"L'Humanité" 
ler Mai.1943 . 


14) 


3) "Comment nos 
vainqueurs dcraillent" 


"(Extrait “u rapport dtun chef de groupe) 


Un trein ce permissionnaires boches nous fut signalé comme 
nartant de X chaque soir, «aAprés plusieurs reconnaissances, il fut 
Qécidé d'tagir, es 7 hommes ¢taient exacts au Bois-Mesnil a 20 
heures,: | 


Aprés la distribution des consignes, nous nous sommes avancés 
par deux, derriére nos éclaireurs, la voie atteinte, et tout étant 
calme, nous avons disposé le fusil-mitrailleur sur une butte domi- 
nant le remblai et laissé passer la patrouille, 


Ensuite, j'ai Cisposé deux guetteurs & distance, reliés 4 nous 
par unc ficclle trafinant sur le ballast pour avertir sans bruit en 
cos de danger. 21 heures! <Avec trois hommes, j'ai commencé & dé- 
tircfonner la voie (nos clefs, cettc fois, étant bien enroulces de 
chiffons) en laissant en place 4 tirefonds afin que puisse passer 
le train de voyageurs, 


Nous nous sommes cachés dés qutil a été en vue, Puis, dans 
les six minutes qui nous resteicnt avent le passage du train boche, 
nous avons enlevé les derniers tircfonds, fait glisser le rail vers 
l'extéricur et repleecé cans les trous trois tirefonds pour le tenir 
écarté, Nous evons ou juste fini ‘& temps pour caller prendre posi- 
tion sur le remblai oprosé 4 l'endroit saboteé, | 


\ 21 heures 35, le train boche allant & bonne allure dcrailla 
comme preéw, 


‘ Nous avons cirigé un feu repide et nourri de toutes nos ermes 
sur les Boches sortant des wagons les moins demolis et nous sommes 


repliés rapidement suivant l'itinéraire prévu pour chaque cquipe de 
Ceux, | 


Nous ntevons reno ntré personne et les garde-voie n'ont rien 
entendu de notre travail. 


| Il doit y evoir eu 60 tuds ct des blessés par centaines, Tous 
les hommes ont été Gpatants, mais le matricule 7,508 a été L'tobjet 
‘(tune réprimande pour avoir allumé une cigarette pendant l'attente 
Cu trein de voyageurs," ) 


"France a'Abpord"™ 
10 Avril 1943 


4) "Ltexemple Ces 
ouvriers de Villefranche" 


"Le 18 Mers ou matin, la Direction des Etablissements Vermorel 
a Villefranche-sur-Sadne,informe le Comité Social que 46 ouvriers 
et 18 techniciens sont désignés pour ltAllemagne, Aussit6t l'tef+ 
fervescence gagne tous les ouvriers (900). les organisations illc- 
giles lancent des mots <'crdre dans ltusine, La Direction fait a- 
lors courir le bruit que les techniciens sont rayés de la liste, 
Ceci dans le but de diviser, Les militants lancent le mot d'ordre 
Pas un homme pour:les Boches, A la reprise 413 heures 30, les Or 
ganisations lancent le mot d'tordre de gréve avec occupation, dm 
quelques minutes, les ateliers sont arrétés et occupés, La Direc- 
tion fait alors cppeler les déléguds au Comité Social et.tente de 
leur montrer que les Boches vont intervenir ct prendre des otages, 
Les délégués tiennent. Le Sous-Préfet envoie la garde mobile pour 
faire Gvacuer, mais les ovvriors se retranchent dans les ateliers 
et cerriére les machines ct font savoir qu'ils se défendront par 


poe 788 moyens et qu'ils ne cessoront la lutte qu'aprés la vice 
oirc, 


| 15) | asi. 
a 


iu dehors, ltattitude couregouse des métallos est rapidement 
@onnue, La populetion staogite, Toutes les autres entreprises ces- 
scnt le travail et occupent les locaux, tLe Sous-Préefet fait. appel 
eux Boches dont un aétachement ourmé de mitrailleuses pénétre -cdans 
l'usine, Les 900 métallos, femmes en téte, accueillent les Boches 
por ces huées et des chants patriotiques, Ils renforcent leurs 
retranchements et une délégation fait savoir au Sous-Préfet que. si 
les Boches tentent uno évacuation cde ltusine par laforce, hommes 
et femmes se battront jusqu'au bout, | 


Devant cette attitude courageuse ct aécidée, les Boches et le 
Sous=Préfet capitulent, Les forces armées quittent les tieux, Le 
Sous-Préfet doit prendre ltengagement qutaucun départ n*aura lieu, 


Une fois encore, la démonstration est faite que quand les ou- 
vriers stunissent, quand ils luttent avec énergie et esprit de dc- 
cision, quand ils emploient les méthodes de. lutte qui ont déja fait 
leurs preuves, ils peuvent obtenir des succés, 


Ce qutornt fait les métellos de Villefranche est a 1a portée de 
tous les ouvriers," 
"La Vie Ouvriére" 
7 Juin 19436 


HZ = La GALERTE DES TRalTRES 
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4 : 


1) "Les Trettres 
: punis" 


"\ Villefranche, un indicateur de Police, agent de la Gestapo, 
no été ebattu de trois belles ce revolver, | 


A Seint-Etienne, un inspecteur de police qui stacker ruait con- 
tre les patriotes a été mortellemcnt blessé, 


A Marseille, l'adjoint en chef de la milice o cte abattu, 


i Nimes, le chef de la milice eo été tué, 
i Vienne, Ceux milicicns ont été assommés, sur leurs pardessus 
7 . . . . 
Ce grendes Croix de Lorraine tracées a la oraie, 


A. Toulon, le Commissaire de Pont-dueLas, Kollaborct eur de la 
Gestapo, a été abattu, " 


"Combat" 
‘Mai 1943 


2) Philippe 
Henriot 


"Le trop fameux Ph.-Henriot, qui ne fut jamais mobilisé dans 
oucune des deux guerres et qui est un homme prévoyant puisqu'il 
vient dc convertir plusieurs centaines de mille marks = représen- 
tant le montant alloué par les services de propagande boche pour sa 
révoltante collaboration = en monnaie portugaise pour l'achat d'une 
propriété eaux environs de Lisbonne, stimegine pouvoir ainsi échap- 


per f2ux recherches,en vue Cu jugement qu'il subira en temps oppor- 
un, : 


~ 


PH, Henriot, nous saurons vous trouver lorsqu'il le feudra et 
vous juger sans pitidé," 


"Bir Hakeim" 
Avrii-Mai 1943 


16) 


3) Jean | \ 
Luchaire 


“"M, Jean Luchaire est fort emuyé,. Son protecteur, M, Abetz, 
Ambassadeur dtAllemmgme & Paris, est absent depuis deux mois et ne 
regagnera vraisembleblement pas son poste. Les cautorites d'occupa- 
tien cn ont profité pour enquéter sur Luchaire et ont estimé que 
L'immorealité et ltindélicatesse’ de ce dernier rendaient impossible 
son miintien comme Girectcur:des "Nouveaux Temps", Son remplace-~- 
ment serait en cours, Mais il ne stagit que d'un prétexte, car 
tout le monde sait Gepuis longtemps que Jean Luchaire a été achete 
par ltAllemagne alors qu'il était & la veille de la saisie," 


"Résistance" 
6 Avril 19436 


4) Jean Hérola 
“it Paquis 


"Tout le monde s'en gausse, Nous avons failli ne plus enten- 
dre 1l'éminent critique militaire qui, chaque jour au micro de Radio 
Paris, commente le communiqué de guerre allemand, Ce pénétrant 
stratége aurait été, conte-é-on, pris en flagrant d¢élit cde péderas- 
tic et arrété par un moladroit policier, ignorant 4 qui il avait a 
faire, Conduit au poste de police, il y serait demcure plusieurs 
heures, ct aurait été rel@&ché sur l'intervention des occupants, 
L'enquete n'en fut pas moins poursuivie et revéla que ce farouche 
pertisan cde ltAxe avait un casier judiciaire orné de nombreuses 
concamnations pour ¢Cclits correctionnels ;: 

Le 6 Mei 1936 ; un mois de prison pour “bus cde conficnce 
: & Besancon; | 
le 18 Décembre 1939 3; 12 jours potr escroquerie a 
, Bayonne 3 
le 16 Mars 1943 : 1,209 Frs d'amende pour adultére a 
Paris, 


Quand M, Jean Hérold, dit Paquis, sera-t-il charge de la 
Chronique des Tribunaux?" | 


"Résistance" 
6 Avril 1943 


5) Camille 
Chautemps 


"Jusqu'en fin de l'année derniére, Camille Chautemps a touche, 
du Gouvernement de Vichy, la somme de un million de frmecs, 


Jans le courant de la méme cnnée, des retards s'étant produits 
dans ltenvoi de ces modestes mensuclités, Chautemps reclama a Vichy 
Les paiements furent immédiatement repris, avec rappel, On sait 


que Chautemps, qui est prévoyant, se trouve actuellement aux 
Etats-Unis, . 


aprés la victoire, le trop bon parti Radical fera bien de se 
souvenir ce sa triste conduite, Nous rappelons a cette @ casion 
qu'il apporta, au Conseil de Bordeaux, son concours & la manoeuvre 
de la capitulation,” , 


' “Bir Hakeim" 
AvrileMai 1943 


17) 


F ~j LE GOUVERNEMENT DE VICHY 
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"Le cernier 
camouflct" 


"Voici le passage cssentiel C'une lettre adressée, le 27 
Avril, par Hitler 4 Pétcin : 


"Monsieur le Maréchal, 


Je sais de source absolument sfre que des gens de votre 
entourage, et certains dc vos angiens Ministres, preparent 
contre M, Laval un nouveau 13 Décembre, Les mé€mes renseigne~ 
ments indiscuteables me frrt savoir que vous connaissiez lfeq 
xistence de cette conspiration, 


Je tiens & vous reppeler ce que je vous oi fait connat- 
tre-a& maintes repriscs : le Gouvernement Frangeis ne peut 
avoir d'autres chefs que M, Laval, | 


Je veux aussi vous dire que mes représentants m France 
ont requ. directement dco moi des notes extrémement sévéres afin 
de réprimer toute tentative de conspiration, méme si ces cons» 
pireteurs se trouveient dans votre entourage, 


Je veux aussi vous Cire qu'il sera a ee de jr ote ster 
car mes renscignements ne peuvent etre mis en doute, 


Crest 14 un document unique dont le ton et les termes sont 
probablement sans précédent cans l1'Histoire, 


Il faut que Pétain ait un bel entrainement & recevoir des 
coups Ce pied dans le Gcrriére pour ,'avoir pas réagi a colui-la, 
Quant a Laval, sa situation est claire : il est officiellement dé- 
Signe comme le représentant @'Hitler en France, 


Nous ne lLtoublierons pas, 


D'ores et déja, le Cabinet de Pétain a été dissous, le Général 
Campet a été écarté, l'Amiral Pleton placé en résidence surveillée 
et Benoist-Méchin a fui en Suisse, 


Décidemment la trahison ne rapporte pas longtemps, On trouve 
Soudouge plus trafitre que soi, sauf Laval que personne n'a encore 
' -Cpeassc, " | 


Ps 


"CombateActualités" 
ler Juin 1943 


"An? Quel. melheur 
d'avoir un gendre," 


"Il y a peu de temps, on décida, & Vichy, dtorganiser le pro- 
fession de la parfumerie, 


Avertis, les fleuristes de Grasse viennent trouver Pétain et 
lui Cemandent de désigner & la Présidence du Comité a’ Organisation 
une personnalité neutre, Sage précaution pour ytétre point roulés 
per le trust des parfumeurs parisiens, La vieille baderne approuve 
et sollicite un Monsicur tout cco mtil y a G'indépendant, Celui-cl 
accepte, et attend, | pce 


ie attend longtemps... jusqu'au jour ot "1L'Officiel" publie la 
nomination .ala Présidence du Comité, de -M, Guerlein, grand manitou 
éu Consortium des Parfumeurs francais, 


18) 


Qu'étaiteil advcnu cntre tomps? 


M, Guerlain s'en était venu trouver M, René Pinecton cde 
Chombrun, mari de José et gencre dc Pierre Laval, I1 lui ecveit 
expliqué que le Consortium ayait besoin d'un Conseiller Technique © 
aux appointements de 200,000 Francs par mois, I1 lui avait offert, 
pour l'aprés-gucrre, 12 representation exclusive des ~wrfums fran~ 
cais aux Etats-Unis avee une: commission de dix pour cent (le chif- 
fre d'affeires atteignait un milliard de francs avant guerre), 


Kn retour, M, Guerlein demancait un service & M, de Chambrun, 
un tout petit service que benu-papa, qui comprend les chosg¢s, ne 
lui refuserait pes, : | 


Et en effet ..:. 


Le Kalmouk de Chftclaon, stil perd la France, ne perd pas le 
= pte Tripotage ct marchandage sont les deux mamelles de ln tribu 
Laval." 


"Mouvement Ouvrier Frang@is" 
Juin 1943 Pes 
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@ .{ LE SECOND FRONT 
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"Lettre ouverte & nos Allics ; 
‘ 9,-9.5," : 

"Nous savons, amis ccs Forces Frangaises Combattantes, des 
Forecs anglaises, Américaines ct Canadiennes, que nous vous pres-~ 
sons <e¢ venir & nous sans tarder, ct cela aprés quelques années 
sculement “tune préparction et d'cfforts intenses, alors que nos 
ennemis communs ont préparc pendent plus de dix ans cette guerre 
qu'ils voulaient et dont ica péninsule ibcrique fut le terrain 
d'expcricnce pour leurs armées, : ; 


Nous savons aussi cue la mise au point ctune immense offensive 
qui tenf & libérer l'Europe oppriméc, oprés avoir libéré Il .frique, 
néccssite des mois de prépsretion et que rien ne. doit etre laissé 
au heserd pour qutelle ait le maximum de chance de réeussite, Nous 
sfavons aussi. que l'ennemi est encore trés fort, nous savons tout 
cela, et nous nous en rendons compte, mais c'est aussi un pressant 
appel, acchirent autent que courageux, un veritable 5.0.5, que nous +: 
vous “dressons de notre pauvre Frence sous la botte sciste et | 
dans laquelle, chaque jour davantage, les arrestations succédent 
aux crrestations, c 


Venez & nous, venez immédintement, le plus t5t possible, car 
cans Ceux mois il n'y aura plus de Francais valides pour vous aCe 
cueillir, se ranger dans vos rangs et se battre Ce toutes leurs 
forces & vos coOtés avec les qualités dthérofsme qui font l'honneur 
des traditions frengaiscs, | : 


Chaque jour, en effet, depuis la récente entrevue Laval~ 
Hitler, la déporteation fait de nouvenux..vides ct, chaque jour gran- 
dit pour les notres l'imnossibilité de pouvvir gagner le maquis et 
Ce sé journer dans la montagne, avec l' espoir de pouvoir tenir. jus-~ 
qu'a votre arrivée si impatiemment attencue, 


Chaque jour, les nStres sont arrétés, et chaque jour, ils 
meurent dans les prisons de Vichy, : 


e wis ai 


y, Il faut que vous sachiez que tout un peunle, épris de liberté 
et de vengeance, attend votre Ccbarquement pour retrouver ses 
Groits et pour vous aicer & chasser de sa Patric, cette fois pour 
toujours, le Boche et 1l'Italicn, Mais pour cela, nous vous répé= 
tons qu'aucun retard n'est plus prmis : des femilles pleurent 
chaque heure le ¢cépart de leurs’ enfants é¢ qui se rendent on gare 
en criant “Laval au poteaut" —~ ct par milliecrs quittent de force 
leur patrie pour le Reich, é 


Ctest au nom des Forces de Résistance du dedans que nous vous 
crions 8,0,.S, pour que, demain, puisse vivre la France," 


"Bir Hakeim" 
Avril-Mai 1943 
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For 18 months I have been repeating to my listeners: ‘I do not doubt your) / 
patriotism." What is it that prevents you from giving your confidence to the 
legitimate Government mandated by the National Assembly, which is recognised by th 
nizhest spiritual powers in the world, and which America herself has not entirely. WW 


eh ar, a 


a Sew ores Snes _she_retuese no recognise the sovereignty of the dissident Committee 
in London and Algiers? you 


Talk by Paul Creyssel i . 


to govern France, what would you do? You find t 9 
demands of Germany excessive. What would haooen if the dictates of the *egnaiie 
suddenly replaced tne Government's constant negotiation? | nbi sh } 

: e 
You olace your hoves in the dissident ‘leaders, as if they were shoulderin y 
the fate of France! Are you not struck by their long discords,. the ill-repressed dis pps 
ylay of their personal ambitions, the »oor credit they enjoy from the Governments . 


which Girect them, the off-handedness of a foreign monarch landing on Algerian soil 
‘without their consent, Roosevelt's contemptuous refusal to recognise them, the flight 
of a disgusted Nogues, the intrigues of a Catroux, the scornful arguments of a 
Jelles - so many signs which ought to make you fear the inefficiency and impotence 
of that oarl:.ament of emigres! 


For the last fev months you have been repeating: "Germany is beaten." Then 
why do you still talk ceaselessly of the "German menace"? If you believe in the 
Russian victory, how can you consider without anxiety the sup»ort given by our 
Gaullists to Communist activities? (Reference to leaflet published by de Gaulle on 
14th July, to Communist broadcasters from London and Algicrs and to release of Communists 

‘in North Africa), 


If you believe in Anglo-Saxon victory, why are you not struck by so many | 


facts which snould cause you concern? "Neue Zuercher Zeitung" commented ou the delayed 
wecoznition of the Algiers Comnittee on 19th July. "Journal de Geneve" said on i 


20th July: "The delay in recognition, even if conditional,. by Britain and the U.S.A., 
maxes a painful impression in Frengh circles; at the same time they fear, from : 
a. remark by "The Times" corres»,ondent in Algiers, that the English might, for reasons 
Of volitical Opportunism, »ossibly negotiate with Laval. The British are wry anxious 
about the possible consequences of the U.S. attitude, which seems so different from 
Roosevelt's famous princi.les. Recent statements by the Americans show a clear 
policy towards France, wirich has nothing in common with the French people." 


On lst January, 194.3, a telegram from Geneva rezorted the formation in the 
U.S.A, of an office called Amgot, entrusted with the administration of occupied 
territories. On 20th March "The Times" said: "The government of occuvied territories 
Will be constituted by the United Nations, who will hold complete power." We have just 
seen Amgot in operation in occupied Sicily, setting up English and U.S. colonial civil 
servants instead of an Italian administration. Do not believe that this treatment is 
limited to the territories conquered from the Axis! «Reuter explains that the amgot 
staff has been ciiosen from Anglo-Saxon administrators of Italian Somaliland, Ethippia 
andalso Madagascar and Jibuti. Thus French sovereignty, neither recognised nor 
respected in North Africa, has already been eliminated from part of our Empire! 
Even where soldiers and civil servants in rebellion against the Marshal still have 
asparent pover, it is only being used to restore the nefarious regime which was the 
cause of our defeat} Those who occupy, posts allocated by the foreigner appeal 
daily to your honour, to your love for the Motherland, But what they foretell and 
what they bring is the bombing of our towns, devastating war on our countryside, 
agemocratic rottenness or unleashed Communism! They talk of liberating France, but 
the liberty they ‘ant to instal is the liberty to tread again the path of death! 


(C'est la liberte de recomaencer a mourir), 


VECHY HOhis SSRVICE FE TIMOGES 335.2 IN FRENCH -TOR-TRONCE——O6r 3023, 7045 


(Monitored Yor important items only 


10, TWO SsuNTENCES FOR ANTI-SHATE ACTIVITIES The Court of Appeal of 

‘Aix-en-Provence has passed a sentende of seven years hard labour on a Belgian named 
Pauwels, wireless telegraphist, for §n attempt against the external security of the _ 
State. Another man, Alfred (‘tArwailx), vecaivod a sentence of five years imprisonment, | 


, 


VICHY HOME SERVICE VLA LYONS Nu.TIONAL 3" m IN FRENCH FOR Fusce 07.30 23.7 
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(Monitored for important items only) 


6. HAUTES-ALPES: MANY ECONOMIC OMPENCES Offences of an economic character 
have been severely punished in the Hautes pce in June, 161 statements were taken 

by the police and 150 fines imposed. : 

9 ANNECY: ARRESTED MAN'S SUICIDE] Annecy: Victor (? Tessenne), recently 
arrested for a crime, committed suicide ny throwing himself from oc balcony in the prison. 
He attempted suicide once before when arrdstcde 


‘ 


VICHY HOME SERVICE VIA’ LYONS NATIONAL 463 m. IN FRENCH FOR FRANCE 08,30 2367043 


i SICILY FIGHTING Sicily: Fighbing continues with varying intensity. Before 
Catania, the fighting is. positionale De$pite all efforts the Eighth Amy has not 


‘ Succeeded in gaining ground, because the @ppesing forces are evenly matched, Axis troops 
including the 15th Panzer and Hermann Goe 


ing Divisions. Gen. Patton tried to break 
through the Italian lines. The German-Italian forces met the superior armoured forces 
and were obliged to withdraw northwards, Wut kept their lines intact. While the defence 
forces are holding up the enemy, their regqrguard is fighting delaying actions while still 
withdrawing towards the ‘mountains. The Americans are advancing towards the western coast, 
These movements in the centre and the west will eventually, make it difficult for the Axis 
forces to move troops from the west to thd cast and it is becoming clearer that the Axis 
High Command has decided to concentrate its troops in the north-east. Further develop- 
ments are expected, for the attackers now fhave 11 divisions at their disposal and intend 
to make further landings with reinforcements which are at present stationed in the 
western Mediterranean. London is fairly pptimistic about the battle, but has few 
illusions as to the advantages which will foe obtained. The British Wireless points 

out that only o small part of the Italian is in Sicily, and that there will be very 
big obstacles to any attempts eat landing the Italian mainland. It is also contended 
that the British Army is the best in the World and that it esteems the Itnlians. They 
see the pewer of an amy which is fighting in its own country. 


Le Ee FRONT FIGHTING In Russia thp fighting is assuming gigantic proportions. 
Round Orel Bolshevik attacks are most violent. Despite losses the.}lioscow Comaand is 
trying to reach the Orel-Bryensk railway, 4nd the attackers have succeeded in nearing the 
towne They have not yet cut the railway Hine Which is one of their main objectives, 

Py massive counter~attacks the Germans are!trying to stop the few breaks in their lines. 
North of Byeélgorod the Axis has shortened the line a little, and fighting has been 
lighter on the Mius and on the Middle Done€ts. Berlin thinks that these attacks are 
only diversionary. The tactics of the Gefman High Command are as follows: "The 
principal objective is the wearing down op enemye We Will allow them a few gains, 


but their losses will be high". Since 15th July the Reds have lost more than 350,000 
men in killed, wounded and prisoners, 


». 


5» AXIS REINFORCEMENTS FOR BaLKANS ; It is announced that important axis rein- 
forcements have been sent to Macedonia, ace and Greece itmediately after the landings 
in Sicily. An artillery division secms ‘ have been sent sSouthe 


22-6 HUNGARIAN DOCTOR'S TUBERCULOSIS | DURE An Hungarian doctor has completed 

the studies of ao new cure for tuberculosi Starting from the principle that a 
diseased organism offers breeding aiaaatare or the Koch Bacillus, he diagnoses treatment 
by the use of acids, : : 


Other items. were: 4, Moscow dissatisfied With Sicilian campaign; 5, Sino- 
U.S. dir Force raids French Indochina; 64% Special mark for leather goods; 7; Card issuo 
fer health personnel; 8, Orleans Prefect {attends Battlo for Coal meeting; 9, Chateau 
for prisoners’ families; 10, Hantes-Alpeg: economic offences punished;. ll, Aix-cn- 
Provence: Belgian sentenced; 12, Ex-Police Chief of Cannes arrested; 13, Annecy: 
Prisoner commits suicide; lL; Charente anonymous letter writers arrested; 15, Historic 
grotto found in Lot Department; 16, Iyons! gift to Brest war victims; 17, Bulgarian 
spy plot discovered; 18, New Police Chief in Rome;- 19, Air roid shelters for Spanish 
towns; 20, Churchill portredt ot National Liberal Club; 21, TWo British peers on 
Foreign Office reorganisation; 23, Turkey: commemoration of Treaty of Montreux; 
24, Rome raid: Spanish-Portuguese reaction; 25, U.S. submarine Triton lost; 
26, No Foreign subsidies for Argentine Trade Unions; 27, Brisbane: Communists blamed 


for strikes. 
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Situation in France: Article by Captain Townroe 

prepared fer publication in "Current Affairs". 
States that this article gives an inadequate 

account of French situation which tends to confuse 


rather than enlighten recipients of "Current Affairs" 
Suggests that fresh article be written. 


Last Paper. 
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IN THIS MARGIN. 


NOTHING TO BE WRITTEN 
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| numerous,while all the sections dealing with the 


_mis-leading heading. No attempt is made to 
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4 
I understand that Sir ¥. Bovenschen spoke 


to Mr. Strang about an article on France which 
the Aymy Bureau of Current Affairs wished to issue 


Some months ago, Colonel Fairle@, of P.W.E., 
showed me the draft of such an article. It was 
well written and contained some useful material 
to refute the popular belief that the French let 
us down in 1940 because they are and always will 
be a second-rate people. The author tended.to 
let Vichy down too lightly, but Colonel Fairleg A 


I went carefully through the draft and were able 


so to amemlit as to produce what they thought 
was a very useful article. — 


This article was never used (although I was 
told that i® publication was a matter of great 
urgency) and ingtead quite a different article 
was produced by Captain Towngroe. Mr. Sumers 
Cocks saw it at the end of May in my absence and 
suggested some amendments (see his letter of May 
28th to Major Wakeford of A.B.C.A. attached 
F.O.R.D.). #$This paper too was sat om by A.B.C.A. 
for two months and it is the one which they now 
want to issue in their periodical “Current Affairs 


Captain Townfroe's article strikes me as 
being about as bad as it possibly could be. The 
material is carelesal y and misleadingly arranged. 
Errors of fact — aame ofthem elementary - are 


territories now under the Committee of Liberation 
are hopelessly inaccurate and inadequate. Syria 
(page 10) is dismissed in four lines under a 


explain the political background to the 
preparations for the North African landing, the — 
unexpected difficulties that arose, the basic 
features of the Giraud-de Gaulle controversy 
there and the positive results so far achieved; 
but a whole page (page 12) is devgted to an 
inaccurate account of the Loif eux. The 
Free French Colonies are dismissed very 
superficially in a page and a half (pages 14-15) 
and again the essential point of their strategic, 
economic, and psychological contribution to the 
war effort is lost. All the sections on the 
former de Gaulle and Giraudist térritories are 
out-of-date since the article was written before 
the formation of the Committee of Liberatio 


(Presumably Captain Towndroe is not to bl 
this). 


for 


A series of hypothetical questions and 
answers designed to help lecturers on French 
affairs is attached to the article. These are 
not so bad although the answers to Nos. 2,4,9 and 


12 are pretty weak; (see my marginal comments 
against them 


It is of the greatest importance that members 
of the British fighting forces should be helped 
to understand France and to realise that the 
French will continue to be a major factor in 
Europe and a country whose friendship is essential 
to us, in spite of the treachery of Vichy and “ 

sordi?y’ 


Minutes, 


sordid politics of Algiers. It is admirable 
that A.B.C.A. should have realised this and one 
only md ped that they have taken such an 
unconscionab time to get things, going. But 
Captain Towfroe's article complet. y fails in its 
object and I doubt if any amount of améndments 
would make it serviceable. It should not be 
difficult to produce the right sort of article. 
It would start with a brief outline of the 
facts of French history between 1940-19435, It 
could then make the following points:- 


(a) the extenuating circumstances of the 
French collapse in 1940, | 

(b) early attempts to resist, Gerean e 
croachments inside France({ce. Ml. 

(c) significance of de Gaulle keeping ne 

ad) growth of resistance movements: 

e) sufferings of the people under the 
German heel, and 

(f) stand-point of the Giraudists and the 


: 


reasons for their friction with de Gaulle (¢ (4 firche, necfis~) . 


(g) de Gaulze-Giraud union: Committe of 
Liberation and resistance movements working in 
co-operation towards same end. 7 ‘The conclusion 
would deal with the* position of France in post- 


war Europe: her vital role as the western | 


bulwark against Germany, etc. 


I suggest that I should discuss the matter 
with Major Wakeford and Colonel Fairl€@ and try 
to get Captain Towngroe's artide scrapped and 
another written on the above lines. There must. 
be plenty of people capable of producing it with 


French Section of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association's Handbook is the-sort of person who '§ 
could do the job well. 
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IN THIS MARGIN. 


NOTHING TO BE WRITTEN 
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The people of Prence are in the melting pot of warm, Well over 


a million Frenoh so)dierp, sailors and eimmen have been in Gemen prison 
camps singe the Battle of France in June 1940. ‘The older people 
over 6 years of «ge, owing to their sufferings, are dying at « 
rapidly incressing rete, The Ghildren, owing to under-fesling, are 
losing weight, a oe a ee a 
major operation, anf is still on the danger list. 

The Germen High GCormand have changed their tactics 


Prance, 


Por the first month efter Hitler's victery his soldiers 
pathetic efforts to mke frienia, There were posters all over Prenee 
with piotures of kind-hearted Gorman soldiers holding a baby ani with 
wortis “Don't be afraid", Centres for milk distribution were opened 
in every captured town, where milk wes provided free for expectant 
mothers end children, Militery oars stopped in order to give rides 
to peasents, But soon there ontered men in brown uniforms, end the 


Gestapo in civilien dress who »:cceeded to loot the country, 


sweeping every shop clean of coffee, chocolate and women's clothing, 


imosin. gigentie taxes to pay for the Amy of Occupation, erresting 
innocent hostages, who were being shot against every lew of humenity, 


end always preventing the truth being known, This oppression is 
bringing about the reebirth of e new Prence. 
What Prenee Wea, Prenoe, after s series of civil sare, ws 
unified, The Goverment 4n Paris ruled over the laxgest country 
in Burope, with the exception of Russia, and a practically self- 
eonteined pvpuletion, It was divided into 92 Departamts, including 
Algerie which wes govemed by the Minister of the Interior, It was 
a lay state se,ereted from the Church. Deputies end Senators mde 
up the Legislative Assenbly The President of the Republic, the 
Cabinet, the Prefeots, end Mayors were the Bxeoutive Author ties, 
The Judicial Authority included the Gourte and Polio } 
As well as etropoliten Prange there was her Goleniel Bupire, 3 
the secon! largest in the world Oversees Tenn winter ie . 
Gifferent: Ministries, Algeria wea considered part of Metwupediten — 


-2- 26 Hh 
France, with a Departments wumiex the Minister of the Interior 
More@ece and ox wore under the “inistry of Poreign Affaire, The 


a 


other Oolonies ani sutestorsicu, including Froush Vest Arrice, 
Togolend, Equatorial Africa, tae Comenius, Le dagoscer, Indo-China 
and posseasions nim tress Guadaloupe, “aztinique and New Caledonia, 


Lan Jen 
were atvected. by the Minlatxy of Colonies, 
Wis Fvewe Is, After the collepas ct the Pettle of Yranece 


and the signing of the Amnistice by the Vichy Goverment, Geomeny 
proceeded to divide vetropoliten Freags and the French Colonies inte | 


: 
: 
\ 


aifferen® nones, Tie Germans reelised toast the unity of the Prend: | 
mation ws a formidable ovstacle to their lee aership of Laroje. they ; 


eaccormdinjiy carved u, Peance in UU. For che first two yrare they 


eae 


wsed the Viciy Govezrmment &@ 6 nomiveli tuthority, but seotumily there 
wos German contxol in both militery end olvilinn fields in Frenes 
dteelf. «Au bie wer proceeded the Lowslr ries ounge@, ani by the 
swaser of 1345 the rendh pevole in variow pects of the world came 


unier at leest ten different edministretions, 


i2006e The Yiony 
Go ve rmnen & is like tne Qumy of a ventriloquist, obeying the gitlers 
of Geamany, . £8 @ punishment vor the ‘s@nttlin; of the French shescenteas 
- et Toulon in Novanber 192 the Vicay Goverment are havin, to pay 
Germany 500 willion frenes a dey, ca Itsly 35 willion frincs a day 
for the elleyol cost of the Amy of Oooupatio. Thie is being paid 


in paper notes and the printing presses of the Uenk of “vence ero 


working, night and day, Tne danger of inflation i8 gbviow. Gameny 
mes Gliready taken sore then one-third of the French LloGum.ti\ca, coacaes 
ani vewons, thus etrengling Prenen i:dustry sad tae distsloution of 
foxd. In 1942 the Germans took ow of "sence 9 miliion ovis of whet 
end have killed ninsetenths a the 2xench oxctle. 

The consequence of this treswmeni con vest ve iilustseted by 6 X 
description of pow ea Prenoh wanen is tiling Ww Survive, 


"Louise" lives in a orovindiel town now in German dupation 


Hex husband is one of the 1, 559,000 French saidiers who have been 
prisoners of war for over three years, To find any food at all for hereeif 


_ 26S. 


tad ber four dhiduie. she bas to take ner piece in queues every morging 


before 7 a.m If she waits for over two hours and is lucky ehe can buy 


once a week her rticns of 35 ozs of meet, chiefly horecflesh; less 


then 2 ogs of cheese; 1) lums of suger; and 7 oss of maceroni oni 


rice Often she oan only buy * little skim milk; about 5 ogs, or less 


then usli tae aoimeal breea xations emi some chick poss sal chieury wo 


take the place of coffee, No tea, or butter, or eggs are obtainable. 

German police ere always outside and inside the shops, on tic 
look out for secret newspapers of resistence, which are 80 easily 
Slipped into the shopping weket, 

’o wonder under these conditions that “Louise” end her children 
are steadily losing weignt end strength Her whole existenge is, in 
fact a atruggle for surviwal, but she is proud of the fac® 64% cle hes 
never seid a civil word to a Germen in her life! 
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Trede Unionists in Service Audiences ere always interested in 
hearing avout the effect of defeat upon the French trode ux’:o » vemente 
Refore the wer there were several trade union movements in Linu - 
the Confederation Generale du Travetl] (6.G,7.), with an est¢iceiod 
membershi: of 1,209,000; the Confederation Prenoais des Tri: wi curs 
Chretien: ‘7.7.0. }s the Cetholic trede union movement with cust 
500,000 ~enbers; «nd the Confederation des Syndicalista Pictess onéls 
Franoéis (".5,2.%.}, which always attecked the .G.T. for its aliianes 
to pocialian ond comnumlem, and for iis doctrine of the clas? su.ugge 

ci the Armistice, this last oly wted full support =. 
Marana) Seta... and the Vichy Govermmat, but in spite of this .6 was 
disaclve! together with the othcor Trade Union Confederations: out with 
the Bmiloyers Pederetions in Septenver 1940, The old trace ual ws have, 
however, “en struggling to defend their iaterests, bul natuin! y 
theix officiel strength has fallen considerably Tut the ol¢ fremewark 
of natioml federations ani unions stands, althoggh it may only bo 
a skeleton, Trade unioni«ts mvc been active in underground 
orgenisetion awon, the workers. For cxample in 1942 the 
umiergyound worker? woveaeat (/ouvement Juvrier Preneais) organised 


Mey Gay G2Qaonstrat.o13 Sma iassusca & bulletin celling Bor trade union 
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while the minimum necessary for health is 2,500 cslories, Even these 


' 
Ln 
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reduced rations can often not os obveined, pxerticulurly in the south 
of Prenete ond in the lerve tuwns, wnese disorgenisetion of tito : 
daily veoouing more eante, in effecting the dists.vusion os food supplies, 
The German High Command ere starving Frunoe os ,é1t of o systenntic plea 
for week@ming the power of Freach resistanse for yesis to com 
All school children ere suffering frou tiie ioweesing uae 
feedings The acelth and the growth of chiidren between the ages of 
6 end 13 ere veing pexrmenent)y effected by lack of butter, o11, suger, 
fetus, anc other foodatuffs require’ by all boys andi girls. 
nderwf'codliy, anilety, priwetion, ani overwork has inoressed 
the death mete of civic: mon end womea between the ages of 15-60 
by 22% fubcaculiaia has bean like & cityue, um @ocordin, to the 
latest Tigre of 143, deaths Crom tweicuivs.s «ve inorercseid by 
yy . The sath rete has becn perticulsassay adavy da Veris ore the 
iniustriel] towns, md aaong emloyees cn tae reilveys ew in Cactories. 
Qliec: eople heve proved «ven less evle to support Loi e¢ umes the 
Germen eels The Jerxth rete snong persons over © yesis a age hes 
Sroreveed ov 4s 
rat of the Geamen plan to weaken tac power of lrench resistawe 
hes bean te hold it oYison Cems @ qQuertex cr tne Prenat mal? 
populati.on between the ages af 20 end LU, 
Tr Prison Gerpee There axe 24iti 1, 550,00) Frenchmen prisoners 
Oo wm The effect upon the birthret4 of irance has alreecy bec 
most sericuz,. One Gonseqvence of #» nai, of the men ol “iscnce votre 
the ages of 20 und 40 being uneble to become Patiiers bas ine:at & 
reduction in tuc birtivete during 19. of ct least 40°, 
it unas been offiaislly stated thet FPreag: prisoaeis of ver 
represent ot ieast J0¥,900 wiborn babies every year, « serious loss 
to the future of French industry end agriculture. Fustier, should 
Prenoe exein be enveged in @ wer in 1964, sne would lose ia the 
glasses of 1960, 1961 end 1962 ot least 300,00 Freac: soldiers, 
Hore sexiousg widi ve Bio joas at these children in *rench industry 
and Cyrioviiwu'e, 
Meany of these .c..8000.8 wae uve Lica réleesed ere in @ deplorebly — 
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“he Germen High Cooment hes 


9 —— = m aenhhé 6nd :, 
? bed menbei oan py BLCOL Gone! te ths 


060i, Ualng these prisoners as nostages, SMiering oo relerse 6 
psuporstion in return for enie-wodied ani skiiied vormus goung *O 


work in munition frotories in Vena 


in the last war hed planned, on the assumption of their final vietery, 
to create a Flemish state, SEES SRR Sees Sela pee Sm 
With thet Aefeat of the Rresh: in 2940 the Gemans wilted the Taste 
Calaie end the Word Departeent with western Delgim, ‘This is now 
governed by a Gemen General with his headquarters at Brussels, 

The working classes in this area are pertioularly active in their 
resistance, 

There are sores of Glandestine nemgepera, It is diffiedlt 
caloulate, uniler present conditions, the extemt of their influence, 
It is, however, clear tint while on the one side the Gerwan High Conwull 
are taking every possibile step to prevent accwate news of the war 
becoming imown to the Prengh, who are being hourly subjected t a 
ceaseleas flew cof ‘asi propagemia through the Gerean comtrolled Prench 
press, the wireless, posters and public meetings; on the other hand the 
forees of ifberation seek to inform the Preash people of the truth, ‘The 
BeBeCe hes been one of the principal and most inpertant means of direst 
commmication, and, in spite of jamting, has dome great servic, 

Thr dlantestine payers ani other means have al) played their part 
in keeping up the spirite and hopes of the French people Gmring those 
years of agony, mot only in the industrial districts of the worth, tut 
in al porte, ‘These papers ries and their Miter: are dissvered ty 
the Gammans and die, but maw anes rise to take their place. 
pertiowWlarly in 1943 tho depurtation of Mrench workers to Geruamy, 


distributed in French North Afrien befere the Allied attack last Novesber, 
Another paper “Patelote” is written by hand and cireulated in a emp 


the Spemish frontier, All along the coast defences have been erected 
in anticipation of a Rritish landing anf in many places gis taken fron 
the inginet Line fire out to sen, In these areas there is direst 
nilitery control,  ‘thousants of Trench fanilies have been fereihly 
eveornted anf only those able to assist in the Gemen effort have been 
allowed to remain, From these districts muy French mem ané womm hove 
taken the risk ef being shot ami have esenped to Great Britein, 
Qne Mrench soldier who in the Spring of 1943 passed through this 
eonstal none, tehd his friends in Mglani tint be saw chalked uw on tte 
walls the latest alogun of resistence: “Ge + G, =o Ve" ‘the interpretation 
of this cryptic message is that the letters stand for “Oiraud, plus 
de Galle, eqmils Victory". 

Ve Aange-darmeine, Alsace and Lorraine have been annexed t 
Hitler has appointed "agner Cauleiter of Alsace, ani 
Ruergicel Gauleiter of Lorraine, with instructions to carry out the “definite 
ennexation of these lands to Germany,  Sinse 1940, roughly 800,000 of 
these people, that in half the population, have been thus driven fran the 
soil of their encestora, not always towards France, but also dqperted to 
Cemmeny and further Mast, In order to erect an inpreguble Cermn 
rempart in the Vest, many Germans, Sudeten Germans, Germans fron Tyrol, 
Bessarabia ani the Raltis provinces, have been installed in place of the 
compulsory labour serviee on the youth of both sema, uier the tinweat 
of repriasls overtaking ewen their fasilies, tm August 1942 decpecs 
introducing conpulsory military services for four classes of young mn 
were issued, 
Many young people have crossed the frontier ty night either into 
France or Switeerlanf in order te avoid this compulsory military and 


Germanye 


prossoutions on the grounds tiatfummers are helping the black market ant 
falsify the official rctuens concerning the aise of their 
ferme ond the angunt of their crups, Travelling exhibitions of “Ceman 
greatneen” and "Iwo thousand years on the Rhine", have been 
this year to impreas upon people in Alsace and lorraine the glory of the 
nedoh, but they are a hard and imiepeniant people ani are giving their 
conquerors mary problems ) 
dn Diustration of their sense of twnour is their reaction t tte 
order given that the beret mist not be worm, as it was regarded as being 
weardng ‘a bomnet to protest the teuin’ « « beret, will be sent to 4 
consentwation camp, Hail Hitler", A few days after this we posted 
om the walle the children arrived at a certain soheol wearing top ts, 
Vi. Jiuhian Ble.tm len, Curate ond Sa, Masaslind ond 
the Italian Goverment entered the war on June 10th 1940 when "rence was 
hopelessly outumbered, France had then only 100 » many of which 
| had been badly unulea in the fighting, ani ws mgperted ty only to 
British @ivishenn, the Italians hed 57 divisions to eqyert Cameiy*s 
He has now been allowed to adainister part of the Riviers rum 
fron Hiee to Italy, Corsten, and part of Savage 
any stories are coxing fron Corsten to show the 
put up ty the Leos . 
the hille 
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Inflo-Ohima presented a 
19 million inhabitants, great agricul tum? anf winerel riches, ani 
stood at a strategic pecition in the Tar Inet, As the 
world producer of rige it was extremly dependent on the 
Japan squeened the Vichy rulers ty military and econmale 
she filly comple’ the county, Since then o curtain tus 
we shall have to wait wnt after the war to kaow the 
Vit, Jutmanianh Gemmcment ia teria Ys Yoder 
C. the Comane penetrating inte Syriny Vighting Trench Raress had te fight 
against the forues of the Vicky Goverment,  twentunlly ia 1942 the 
| Gonger was averted, ‘Today there is un infepeniont regia in Syria eal 
Lebanonte 
XX. eet sGeiee, «= tren Werth Atrios is of Vit 
importance and a soures of foodstuffs ani rer mteriala, ‘the situation 
is very complicated, In the Mreush sbue there are 175,000 Branch an 
Agerians, 161,000 native Jews, ani nearly 6,000,000 nativen, = t— 
Preneh ionguage is wad mainly for comeres, while the mttves speek 
Moorish Arabia, and a mmber of Berber dialects, 
In June 19h0 popular opinion in Herth Afrign was in favour of \. 
| Contimaing the struggle against the Aris, ee a 
Senators and Deputies were arrested while aoasing to \mrosen the 
resistance movenent enfed for the tine, 
Ca July Iré 1940 there was the of French warships in 
Herth Afriean part of Oren ty the British, then in Septeuber 19h 
the failure to captewre Inka, Ts reward for the defense ly the 
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Modlems were layal to france but realised that ilazien and Idlan were 
irreconcilable. French adzinistration was mainly pro-Victy, with 
offieials holding on to salaries and penston rights, Thounands of 
refugees bad erossed from Prazve ani certainky mary French firms had 
“net up branghew There was great promerity in the towns, ani poverty 
ememg the natives, In Algeria there was an uniergrowyl move.cnt of 
pte the aemnaeination of AMnire) Tarlan Conerel Chrent ws 
placed in eharge of the Prench Fighting Feress and civilian saninistration 
in Marth Afrigns He is o straight man and strongly anticGermm, the 
following is a typical message which he has sent to the people of 
Yrentm He calls wen then “to becuse the vanguard of the nepuilhiden 
Aemy, which from now on, under the comand of Ceneral Girau! on General 
de Gaulle, is fighting for your dcliveranse, "estat ani omvanton 
yourssives searetiy, Do not connit uscless acts", 
dane tate eateateentiliy tine many tghteattonn to ‘teal see 
the unifdention of the forces water Generel de Calle and Geers) cireud, 
which is deeply desired by all Trench yatriots but the following stesy 
shows th: spirit of the younger generation in Merth Africa. afleg'\ 
was given in Mareh 2945 to the “chantians de le Jomesse" with the =) 
qublem of the renowned Chasseurs ‘lpins - the tumting horn - stan/ing 
for the spirit of resistence in Pranst, Ta the contre of the new flag 
wun the Crvee of Larvutnn, the such of ttnee ste, with Comarad de Gui 
refused to aseept the Amistion, | 
Bowe in orth Mrlgme cervice audiences in discussions on 
Pranee often ask questions about the Jewish problem, which is particularly 
acute in French North Afrion 
The muber of antive Jows in torth Afrion is about 320,000, 
Although this ts oly 2° of the population, it represents a very powerful 
influence in both the professional and business qurtera, ‘the Jewish 
elite, amall in mubers, is large in proyertion to the imalem elites Hy 
These leaders of Jewish opinion cow fron Spanish, Fortaguee end Ttdhian 
sein eb Sanat i ethe Sapp San an eae tana ~_ 
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Berupean Jews settling in the cities ef lmrth Afrion. 
Tn 1670 the Loi Greniowr was passed, Astumlly little mention 
has been made of this legidiation in the British Press, but it is one of 
the fusimental issues to-day, It is therefore inpertant that the 
implications of this law, which was repealed hy the Vichy Coverment in 
1940, chowld be appreciated, Tt was applied in Algeria in 1870 and waiter 
it Mrensh eitisenship wae conferred on native Jews, ‘This gave an 
“oppresmA section of the population a status superior to that of 
unnaturalised Moslems, who were mot prepared to recognise France's civil 
and religious lews end custam, Pan-Inlanic agitation has, in reemnt 
years, been aimed against this measure on the growsis tint it geve 
Aisproportionately great advantage to the Jews in comparison with the 
Moglanty oni this lea to riots and to much Giscsussion, When ly becoming 
liable to military serviee with the French Amy the Jews acquired fronchise 
rights equal te those of the French, there ware bitter Mbalem pretestz 

On the 7th Oebeber 1940 this law was repealed ty the Viely Government. 
All Algerian Jews, emept a very omll muber exepted on the grounis 
of distinguished wer service, lost their fomer franchise rights ani 
their salaries ani fenily allowences were reduced to these of the loalents 
This was followed by a mmber of further anti-Jewish meammes which, in 
fast, placed the Algerian Jews in o position of definite inferiority to 
that of the Mpalemn 

eoordiing to the Vichy Press 2,202 Jews out of 2,671 were diauioneé 
from the aduinistration, Practising Jevish lawyers were reduced fren 
135 to 22) doctors fran 135 to 65; Jewish students in institutions of 
higher eiueatden frea 525 to 67 ani fewr places allowed t Jewish 
chilaren in public and secondary sehecls 

When the Allies landed in North Africa on Noveuber 8th 1942, General 
Eisenhower annoused that the laws against the Jews would bhertly be 
abel Asheds tofvally 1% took wtf iaroh 1943 befere the Viaty antinJowish 
legislation was dedlered ty Genaral Girami to be imvelid, We now knw 
tah WER Gp RIAD ante Seana eye sentient aR en me,” 
decrees to be sewed at once, but that this proveed vielent ccna 


— . basal mama, etvee of cae on ea ot 


ont Goctere wid be reinstated ant that detailed staty 

would be made of "the means by which the Jews will acquire Gitisenship"s 
There is still much uncertainty about the legal 

the Lod Creniouz and the implications ef General Ciraui's ertinances 

of last mmrehs 


sanshink setts 0 tellin © Gale hy wesvetealla iain 0 
strength of the Fighting Freueh Porees. hey suffice, nevertheless, to give 
m then & the renge of ressureces at the disposal of Fighting Prance. tn 
the epwing of 1943 the faress of the len’ amy hed resched anf gone beyond 
the figure of 100,000 mene The Nawal forces conprise 5,000 navel offices 
onl sedlers, The fleet comprises more than 50 ships, The erems of the 
Merehant Marine eonprise more then 2,000 men and the merehent fleet 

represents 605,000 tons. 

Here is a typical example of how young Prendimes are joining the 
Allies, Two stufent pilots aged 21; belonging to a North African 
instruction centre went agrees the whole af uncecupied France, then the 
whele of eocupied France, to take possession, in a German airfield, of the 
plane of the Colonel of the Luftenffe, with which they lended in Englani to 
rejoin the Free French Forces. 

Seheols and training comps for the land and air forces have been 
organised in Rngland end in Equstorial Africas a training ship prepares 
future officers for the Navy; Yrensh wonen organised in the Yelontaires 
Prangeiees provide wurses, drivers, aderlies, seerctaries, ete. ani manage 
a comvalessent hone for the sailers of the Free Frendh Naval Forees ani 
Merohant Marine. 

Qiahhine eee Solenial beize- In spite of the signing of the 
Agubstioe by the Vichy Goverment, a mmber of Preach Colonies resdiutely 
deaided to continue hostilities. As carly as July 20, 1940, the Kew 
Hebridet bya ite, to rally to General de Geille, On 
gpa Wittny 30M tea: Tata, We Within Cenernar of th Sith: peediadent 
the unien of his territary an‘ his troops to the Fighting French, and tw 
days later this lead was followed by the Comeroons oni Preah Equatorial 
Mfxiee, On Sepbanber yf 1940 the Pronth Colonies in the Pesifios on 
deptenber 9, the thrtdon states in Preach Intias and on Septeuber 20th 
mer ennatetiny ak dithneet testi’ tents weotive t conttane fon wo 
tn cote of Wahine 
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Focus Cilienton, to fix the rate of exthange 0 that each eelely’ could 
Gispose frecly of its exyerta, to ensble the production of each Colony to be | 
used in the common cemse of the Allies, ani to contime their work of : 
develogment. It was Delioved that when Franch was Liberated these Oelenion 
would be found even mare valushic parts of the Prenth Eupire then they were 
before. 


These coonmis relations are, in fact, an experiment in 
Pranco-British economic union which my well have far reaching results, 

In finding solutions of the world’s colonial problems of the future we 
British could learn much fren Prance's methods of colonial administration 
ani could gain confidenee for the future from the courage ani vision of over 


6,000,000 inhabitants of the Fighting French Colonies. 


British policy with regard to the France of tancrrow is to 
restore France in oll her greatness and the British do not seek for a single 
square foot of France's possessions. Im the words of the Prime Minister: 
"We are working ond fighting for that eure coming day when all good 
Prenghmen will once again be free to think and write the truth as they see 
it. In short we hope to free France from oll foreign domination. Our 
moneage to Prance is single and plain: “Your friends of yesterday will de 
your fvleate tenuvet. Have confidence.“ 

But it is impossible to propheay what is going to haggen in the 
Pranee of tengrror. We do net imew how many Wren pease will eurvave 
starvation. We do not know how far future air attacks or a scorched eerth 
poligy following invasion may not destroy more of France's facteries, docks 
and hanes. We Gannot tell how far industrial ani political collaboration 
with Germany under the orders of the invaders may not change the future 
infuwtriel cutlock. Nor can we tell whet may be the influence upen 
pelitiion. and sodial treniis of thought of the inmmershile troatéssts to the 
Prench people coning from trosdeasting stations inspired by Great Britain, — 
the U.8.4., Russia and Gomeny. Xt is far too carly to attagt te prophesy 
what will be the politioal form of France's future constitution. It i, 
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Anglo-Gexon coutribution in the econonis and political field and for the 
sake of future security. In the words of a French writer whe hes been 
Living in the Ocoupied sone ani who sent seeretly a pemphiet through 
Portugal to the United States: “We, i.e. the French, have been the victins 
and veneficierios of British policy. Yolay our interests are obviously 

aliied to hers. The hour of Prendh hegemony is over. Our country has no 
longer either the means or the power to dominate by forces. Our aubitions 
of a higher order « to establish pease with justice." That, in a fow 
words, summarizes the point of view of the younger generation in France. 

2. It hes to be reusshered that the French are essentially deupatatic 
and individualist. ad neaaaaanaensy <a a her spirit. 
They are angry ani thirsting for revenge. jh We Yoeath santos again enter 
the courtry on a large seale the whole moral end material future of Prange 
Will be affected. At the present time the Commnist Party is the strongest 
ami best organised part of resistance within Franee itself. 

3. There has been « remarkeble spiritual revival both in Prance and 
in the prison comps. This will deeply affeet the France of tancrrom, 
The uniting of the Churches ani the stand made by curtain bishops, the 
Gathelic Democratic Party, the Christian Syndicalists, courts and pesters 
against the persecution of the Jews, may mean the abandonment of 
anti-clericalisu. 

he It has to de reneubered that the Britiah axe today in Burepe the 
trustees of western civilisation and tint other countries wil) be in 0 sed 
state when the tide of the German invasion resedes. Thinking of cur 
‘ Meitish ehil@ren and grandohilaven in the future, it is witel mover to 
forget that, whether we like it or not, Frense and Greet Britain are the 
nearest neighbours to each other. Should in the future Pranse be forded 
tuto the arms of intriguing Cermay there is alwsys the danger of the 
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It mist de reneubered‘that the result of Great Britain and UsSuie 
scewrity to alliances first with Poland then with the 


These tended to bind France te Baatern Rurepe when her ferlér and perhaps 


more naturel alliencs was with Great Britains 
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JULSTIONS AND ANSWERS 
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Many of the questions asked by soldiers cannot be answered 


‘at the present time because we have not full and reliable informa- 
tion. Often questions are asked based on personal experiences, 
such as "Why do French sailors like scent?" The most telling 
reply to this is such an answer as "Why do Scottish soldiers like 
whiskey?" In short, discussion frequently reveals how difficult 
it is for the *rench and British to understand one another due to 


their differences of race, education, manners and language, 


280: 


UESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 
1. WERE THE FRENCH MILITARIST IN 1919? 


No, They were so anxious to settle down and cultivate their 
gardens that they would not even allow Marshal Foch, the Commander 
in Chief of the Allied Armies to be one of the delegates at the 
Peace Conference, The Treaty of Versailles ws not made by soldiers, 
Marshal Foch, disagreeing with the French Government's decision to 
abandon their claim to the Rhine frontiers in return for the Anglo- 
American Treaty of Guarantee that Bui tain and the United States would 
go to the aid of France if she were unjustifiably attacked, sent a 
memorandum on March 3lst 1919 to President Wilson, Mr, Lloyd George, 
M, Clemenceau and Signor Orlando, These were the words at the end of 
his grave warning: 

"By renouncing the Rhine as a natural barrier we should be 
conniving at the inconceivable, @ monstrous situation, Germany would 
be able to continue her enterprise as though she had been victorious - 
the very Germany that has sent millions of human beings to death, the 
very Germany that planned to annihilate our country and leave her a heap 
of ashes, the very Germany that plotted to dominate the world by brute 
force", 

2. WHY WAS THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TREATY OF GUARANTEE NOT PUT INTO OPERATION 
IN 1939? 
TS a Because it had broken down in 1920, when the U.S.A, refused to 
ALG f > implement the guarantee against “unprovoked agression by Germany”. 
is Britaih thereupon withdrew her guamantee, France was thereby left without 
ei by : either the guarantee or the Rhine frontier, 
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(Q and A, Cont'd), 


WHY DID THE FRENCH SPEND SO MUCH MONEY ON THE MAGINOT LINE? 


Because their population was little over 42 millions and 
that of Germany was over 70 millions, During 52 months of the last 
war France lost 15 million men, the flower of her manhood, and had 
+ million houses destroyed or damaged, Deeply impressed by the loss 
of their youth and by such widespread devastation, the French tried 


to obtain permanent security by the construction of the Maginot Line. 
1. | WHY WAS THE MACINOT LIVE NOT EXTENDED TO THE SEA? 


Partly because the ground wes not suitable for underground 
fortresses, partly out ofconsideration for Belgium; partly because of 
) _ the cost, and for other reasons not yet disclosed, It has, however, to | 
“be remembered that the Maginot Line was extended above ground in the early 
pc part of the war, and was turned owing to break through at Sedan, 
o¢°°* 5, HOW ARE THE TRADE UNIONS FARING UNDER THE GERMAN OOCUPATION? 


be ° 2 : — 


The total trade union membership in France by 1942 Was only 

500,000, whereas before the war the three principal trade union movements 

had an estimated membership of over 5,000,000, All trade union confedera- 
sions were dissolved after the victory of Germany, together with the 

Employers Federation and the Comite des Forges. To-day the old framework 

still stands but the workers are holding aloof in many trades, possibly because ©: 
they think that no social reforms worth while can be achieved under Vichy. 

or else because they are hostile to Marshal Petain and his colleagues, French © 
trade unions are assisting the underground organisations of resistance among 
the workers. For example the underground French workers movement organise 
May-day demonstrations and issue bulletins supporting General de Gaulle and 


calling for trade union independence, democratic liberties, and the liberation 


of France, 


(Q, end A, en 382 


r WHAT IS THE LIFE STORY OF GENERAL DE GAULLE? 


He was born in Lillie 1890. His father was a ‘rofessor 
of Philosophy in Paris, At the age of 20 he joined the regiment 
commanded by Golonél Petain. During the last war he was wounded 
three times, captured at Verdun, escaped five times and was re- 
captured. After the war he was appointed Professor of Military 
History, and later became A,D,C, to Marshal Petain, He has travelled 
in Irafl, Persia and Egypt. In 193) he published a book on "The 
Amy of the Future", which was disregarded by France, and studied 
by Germany as indicating a new method of mechanical warfare. Later 
General de Gaulle became Secretary of a Committee of National 
Defence, and in 191.0 commanded a Brigade of Tanks and the 4th 
Armoured Division, He was created Under Secretary of State for 
National Defence on June 6th 1940, and on June 18th made his 


first broadcast appeal: "“I'rance has lost a battle, but I’rance has 


not lost the war". 


| 383 


WHY DID GENERAL DE GAULLE REJECT THE CAPITULATION AT BORDEAUX? 
He expressed his views as early as June 18, 1940, six 
days before the signing of the armistice. 
"I say that the cause of France is not lost. Behind 
her is a vast Empire, and she can make a common cause with the 


British Empire. Like England, she can draw unreservedly on the immense 
industrial resources of the United States." 


"There still exists in the world everything we need to 
crush the enemy". 

"Today we are crushed by the sheer weight of mechanized 
force hurled against us, but we can still look to a future in which 


even greater mechanized force will bring us victory". 


sey 


_ HOW DOES GENERAL DE GAULLE DEFINE THE SPIRIT OF RESISTANCE? 


"Since the capitulation which a few panic-stricken leaders 
imposed on her in her stupor and without her consent, France has never for 
@ Single day ceased to be aware of what she is or faltered in her resolve 
to remain herself," , 


"In all our cities, towns, and villages, she is weaving a 
secret web of resistance," 

"The duty of every Frenchman, of every Frenchwoman, is to 
fight actively, by every possible means, against the enemy and the men of 
Vichy who are his henchmen, To these and to the enemy, the French owe 
nothing but to drive them out, sabotage their orders, and hate their very 
sight. National liberation cannot be separated from national insurrection, — 
Since the world began, several great conquerors have claimed to dominate it. 
None succeeded because some great mistake always falsified the reckoning 
of every one of them at the decisive moment, The l’rench people have begun 
to show how and why Hitler was mistaken in his judgment of them; we believe 

they will contimue the demonstration, Hitler may go down in defeat because 

he thought he could dispose of France", 
WHY HAS THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT NOT RECOGNIZED GiiiERAL DE GAULLE AND HIS 
WATIONAL COMMITTEE AS A FRENCH GOVERNMENT IN THIS COUNTRY, IN THE SAME WAY 
THAT THe BEGIAN, DUTCH, NORWEGIAN aND OTHER GOVERNMENTS ARE RECOGNIZED? 


The British Prime ltinister has made it clear in many speeches 


that the Government are prepared to support and assist to the utmost any 


French men er women who are prepared to carry on the fight against the Axis 


powers. Further, the British Government is doing its best to help the French 


territories overseas, where the inhabitants have decided to continue the struggle 
against the Axis, These territories are of real importance, both strategically 
and economically, 


(9 cont'd) 

The Belgian, Dutch and other Allied Governments in this 
country are the properly constituted legal governments of their countries, 
For the time General de Gaulle and the Fighting French National Committee 
can only exercise governmental functions in respect of those territories - 
French Equatorial Africa, the Cameroons under French mandate, New Caledonia 
and French Oceania - which have rallied to the Free French cause, H,M, 
Government have recognised the National Committee as competent in respect 
of those territories which have rallied and in respect of I'renchmen who 
have rallied to General de Gaulle, Beyond this it is not possible for 
H.M, Government's recognition to go, Similarly the British and U.S.A, 
Governments have recognised General Giraud and his Council in North 
Africa, 

As far as the future is concerned, British policy is three-fold; 
(1) to endeavour to free France and the French Empire from foreign 
domination; (2) not to take over an inch of French possessions; (3) not to 


interfere in whatever form of government the I’rench people decide to set up 


in the future, 


10, 
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WHAT IS THE LIFE STORY OF GENERAL GIRAUD? 


General Giraud is 64 years of age. The whole outlook changed in 
November 1942 When General Giraud, a determined enemy of collaboration 
came to the front of the stage, He was a contemporay of Paul Reyna, 
who tried to make him Comnander~in-Chief of the French Army, In 191) he 
was left for dead in the Battle of Guise, but was picked up by a German 
ambulance, He served in Morocco under Marshal Lyautey, in the Battle of 
France he commanded the Ninth Amy in 1940 and stemmed the German Amy 
advance for several days. He was taken prisoner. It is significant that 
out of nearly 2,000,000 prisoners of war he was given by the Germans the number 
"1", He escaped in 1941. He was taken in a British submarine to North 
Africa, He has under him 400,000 soldiers who are being re-equipped and who 


have joined the Allies in the liberation of France, 


- - 


(Q, and A, cont'd.) 387 
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ca HOW ARE WE TO AVOID THE POSSIBILITY OF FRANCE IN A THIRD 
v 
WORLD WAR BEING USED AS AN AIR BASE FROM WHICH GREAT BRITAIN 
MIGHT BE ATTACKED? 


It will be nec@ssary for the two countries which are 
‘geographically such near neighbours to come to a close and mu tual 
understanding to safeguard the security of both, 
12. BRITISH AND AMERICAN POLITICIANS REPEATEDLY AVOW THEIR DETERMINATION 
TO PUT FRANCE BACK INTO HER OLD POSITION AFTER THE WAR: WHY SHOULD 


SHE BE ANYTHING MORE THAN A SECONDARY POWER? 


France has always been one of the greatest countries in 
the world, We British owe to her our own freedom so far from invasion, 
On the intellectural plane we owe her infinite gratitude, She has led 
the world in the fine arts and philosophy and to some extent in science for 
centuries past. She represents the finest flower of civilisation. 
13. WILL FRANCE BE SUFFICIENTLY REBORN POLITICALLY TO BE A WORTHY PAXTNER IN 
THE POST-WAR CAUSE OF FREEDOM? 


English people are apt to forget that this is the third war of 
invasion that France has had to endure in the lifetime of a single man, 
During the last war France had to hold the fort while the British were slowly, 
very slowly, preparing. France lost half a million more dead that the British, 
as well as having six Departments razed to the ground, The English-speaking 
democracies after the last war refused to guarantee France's security and so 
left France naked to her enemy the Hun, Many reasons could be given as to the 


defeat of France, The mass of the people of France never wished to capitulate, 


We mist remember Mr, Churchill's prophecy: "I proclaim my 


faith that some of us will live to see the day when a liberated France will 
once again rejoice in her greatness and her glory, and once again stand 


forward as the champion of the freedom and the rights of man," 
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The attached arrived too late for 
me to send it along with the script 
yesterday, but is, with its covering 
letter, self-explanatorye 


T feel that I must offer my 
apologies for the scandalous mis-spelling 
of Somers Cocks' name in my note 


to you of yesterdays 


Lieutenant=-Colonel 
9 0 JUL Vite 
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FOREIGN OFFICE, S.W.1. 


Dear Wakeford, 


lL write to confirm my telephone conversation with you about the 
article in "France" enclosed in your letter of liay 25th. 


fhe following are the specific points on which. commented: 


(1) 


(2) 


Page 1. "\shat Brance was." 


in point of fact Irance is not the largest country in 
Europe as she is smaller than Germany bath ‘in area and popula= 
tion. : 


Pace 2. “Wheat France is". 


This, is the only section which we feel needs some modifi- 
cation. So far as we can understand the motives of the 
German Government after the collapse of lI"rance, they 
amexed Alsace-Lorraine because they thought it belonged to 
Germany and they divided the rest of rance into occupied 
and unoccupied zones primarily for military reasons, the 
object of the occupied zone being to provide a good base for 
the prosecution of hostilities rogpeme the U.K. I1t is 
perfectly true that this division of France into two parts, 
cut off from each other and under dif hie ent regimes, lied 
to. a difference of morale in the two parts, but I doubt 

wnether the Germens intended this wnen they made their 
pte eas bain after the collavse of france. Sin jlarly, the 
total occupation of t"rance last Noveriber has had a re-uni tins 
effect on I’'rench morale, but there again the action of the 
German Governnent seems to have been dictated by purely 
military reasons. 


"5 turn now to rance overseas. It is true that i"rance overseas 


is at the 


cyse 


present moment under a variety of different administrations, 


but I do not think that the Germans can be feirly blamed for that. 
The responsibility for this lies on Generals Giraud and de Gaulle for 
not coalescim,, Admiral itobert for not rallyin;; to the United lations 


R. Wakeford, /and the 


A.B.C.A., 


Ts Va FE 


War Office. 


and the Japanese Governnent Yor occupying Indo=China. This, however, 


ot 


- 


is scarecely a point to be emphas lin the article: 
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IN THIS MARGIN. 


NOTHING TO BE WRITTEN 


Major Wakeford, 
Army Bureau of 
penis Baines 
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(from Mr. Speaight) 
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AY suly, 
oT ee ] July, 1943. 392. 


I am writing to confirm what I told you 
to-day about the Foreign Office view of 
Captain Townroe's article on "The France of 
To-day ahd To-morrow" which was prepared for 
publication in "Current Affairs".. 

2. We feel that Geptein—tommreete I, 
article gives a very inadequate account of the 
French situation and that it would probably 
confuse rather than enlighten the recipients 


of “Current Affairs". The article covers 
fairly well the position inside France, 
although there are a number of minor inaccura- 
cies in this part, but it fails altogether to 


jo cca G 
. the rise of the 


Free French movement. the economic and 


strategic significance of the Free French 


and 
colonies/ the position of Syria. 


There is 
also no attempt to explain the political 
background of the North African landings, the 
unexpected difficulties that arose in North 
Africa, the basic features of the Giraud- 

de Gaulle controversy and the positive 
results so far achieved in the direction of 
French union. These are all vital factors 

in an appreciation of the present and future 
position of France and we doubt if anything 
written about French affairs for the benefit 
of the troops would be of much value unless it 
took full account of them. 

| 3. We do not think that it would be 
possible to achieve the desired result by 
attempting to amend or expand Townroe's article. 
The best course would seem-to be to have a 


fresh article written, and I understand that thi 


French/ 


ae 

French Section of P.W.E. would be able to help 
you on this. We hope that something can be 
produced:soon, for, like yourself, we consider 


it important to help the British soldier to 


a better understanding of France and the French. 
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NOTHING TO BE WRITTEN 
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(4 8356/52/17) FOREIGN OFFICB, S.W.1. 
29th duly, 1943. 


Shae Whaford 


I am writi:g to confirm what I told you toevay about the 
Foreign Office view of Captain Townroe’s article on “The France 
"of Today and Tomorrow" which was prepared for publication in 
“Current Affairs". 


2. We feel that this articie gives a very inadequate account 
of the Prench situction and that it would »p:obably confuse 
Prather than enli:hten the recipients of “Current Afitairs." The 
ar icle covers fairly well the position inside France, although 
there are a nunber of minor inaccuracies in this part, but it 
fails altogether to do justice to the rise of the Free French 
movement, the economic and strategic signiricance of the Free 
French colonies and the position of s;jria. There is also no 
attempt to ex lain the political background of the North Airican 
landings, the unexpected difficulties that arose in North Africa, 
the basic features of the Giraud-de Gaulle controversy and the 
positive results so far achieved in the direction of French union. 
These are all vital factors in an appreciation of the present 
and future position of France anc we doubt if anything writien 

bout French afiairs for the benefit of the troops would be of 
much value unless it took full account of them. 


de We do not think that it would be possible to achieve 
the desired result by attempting to amend or expand Townroe's 
article. The best course Would seem to be to have a fresh 
article written, and I und retand that the French Section of the 
Political Warfare :xecutive Would ve able to help yo. on this. 


134 
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Major R.Wakeford, 
Army Bureau of Current Affairs, 
45, Eaton Square, 


oWe 


ie hope that something can be produced soon, for, iike 
yourself, we consider it important to help the Dritish 
soldier to a better understanding of France and the 


French. 


Yours 8! NASre ry 


/[sa) (R.LeSpeaight) . 
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Recruitment of the First Regiment of trance 
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Gives information about the recruitment of the 
First Regiment of France, together with details of the 
oath of loyalty which volunteers iiust swear, and 
conditions which they must fulfil. 


Outlines compesiton of the Regiment, and 
arrangeitents for discipline. 
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VICHY HOME SERVICE VIA TOULOUSE NATIONAL 2345. 28.7.43 


THE ‘''JOURNAKN OFFICIEL'' HAS PUBLISHED PRECISE DETAILS ABOUT 
HOW THE ELEMENTS OF THE FIRST REGIMENT OF FRANCE WILL BE RECRUITED. 
MEN WHO WILL BE PRECLUDED FROM JOINING THIS REGIMENT ARE JEWS, 
FREEMASONS, MEN WHO HAVE PREVIOUSLY BEEN SENTENCED ON 
DISHONOUR AND DISHONESTY, AND CANDIDATES WHO ARE PHYS{CALLY 7 
UNFIT, OR WHOSE HEIGHT IS LESS THAN1M. 65. THE! REGULATIONS 


CONCERNING THE ENTRY INTO PUBLIC SERVICES IN GENERAL ARE7 APP TREE) , 
TO ENLISTMENT IN THE GOVERNMENTAL ARMED FORCE. ey A 


VOLUNTEERS MUST TAKE OATH OF LOYALTY 


| 
| 
TO HEAD OF THE STATE : AN) JU fo 3 J 


SO. ae. +... <MAt ‘neem 


THEVOLUNTEERS WILL HAVE TO SWEAR AN OATH OF LOYALTY TO THE 
HEAD OF THE. STATE. YOUNG MEN OF LESS THAN 20 YEARS OF AGE WILL 
HAVE TO GET THE CONSENT OF THEIR FATHERS, THEIR MOTHERS, OR THEIR 
GUARDIANS BEFORE ENLISTING. THE FIRST REGIMENT OF FRANCE WILL BE 
COMPOSED OF A TOTAL OF 82 OFFICERS, AND 2,657 NON-COMMISS]I ONED 
OFFICERS AND MEN. IN ADDITION TO THESE EFFECTIVES THERE WILL BE 
ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL AND LOWER-GRADE OFFICIALS. THIS NEW 


UNIT WILL INCLUDE A REGIMENTAL GENERAL STAFF AND THREE 
BATTALIONS WHICH WILL BE SELF ADMINISTRATING. 


IN MATTERS CONCERNING DISCIPLINE THE COMMANDER OF THE FIRST 

REGIMENT OF FRANCE WILL BE JNVESTED WITH POWERS PREVIOUSLY HELD 
BY A GENERAL OF A DIVISION, AND THE COMMANDER OF A BATTALION WILL 
HAVE THE POWERS OF A CORPS COMMANDER, THE CODE OF MILITARY JUSTICE 
WILL BE APPLICABLE TO ALL THE MEN INTHIS UNIT. PROMOTION IN THE 
NEW UNIT WILL DEPEND EXCUSIVELY ON ABILITY. 

CNOTE : C.F.e VICHY HOME SERVICE VIA TOULOUSE 21.30 27 «7 045 
FLASH NO 7 OF 28.7.43.) 
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There may well be more in this than the Nuncio 
told Mr. Norton. 


Marshal Petain and probably Marshal Goering are 
no doubt following with interest the performance of 
their fellow-Marshal Badoglio. I can also well 
imagine that anything which is calculated to restore 
Petain's authority in'France would be pleasing to 
Mr. Hull, Admiral Leahy and others among President 
Roosevelt's advisers. 


I assume that as things are developing, the 
Chiefs of Staff have all contingencies in mind. It 
will be the object of the Germans when they are 
convinced that the game is up to cause us the maximum 
of embarrassment, and it is not impossible th t they 
may withdraw completely from France and thus prevent 
the Allies having the satisfaction of driving them 
out and#at the same time acquire for themselves a 
certain merit in the eyes of the French at having 
Saved France from having again become a battleground. 
I submit that it would be well for plans to be drawn 
up to meet this contingency, and that the French 


Committee of National Liberation should be brought into 


consultation of Few stooge. 


A AL. 


2nd August, 1943. 


I agree with Mr. Mack. Pétainism is still very 
strong in a number of quarters. 


We are already discussing with the War Office 
the question of the arrangements to be made for civil 
administration in France when the Allied troops 
arrive. When we have reached agreement with the 
War Office we shall, if our line is approved, then 
approach the Americans. It is almost certain to be 
our view that consultation with the Committee of 
Liberation at an early stage will be necessary; 
whether or not the Committee is to play any role itse 


in the administration. . 
noe, 
2nd August, 1943 
; Chg 3.6K. 
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(This tele is of particular secrecy and should be 
retained by the authorised recipient and not passed on] 


[ CYPHER] DEPARTMENTAL (SECRET) 
FROM BERNE TO FOREIGN OFFICE. 


lMir.Norton D 7.41 pom SOth July 1943. 
Noed655 


oOth July 19436. R. 3.20 pom. Slst July 1946. 


Q20QQQ 
Your telegram No.2825. | 


I asked. the Nuncio who has just returned from Vichy 
the purpose of his visit. He told me in great confidence 
that it was to wake certain ecclesiastical arrangements in the 
event of the Vatican being temporarily cut off. In that case 
the Bishops in France oeny and Switzerland will be told 
to report to the Nunclaturra n these countries. 


2e I understand that the report in Frefr 3557 emanated 
from the French Embassy here. It appears to be connected with 
a rumour current in Free French circles that certain Allied 
agents are in touch with Petain. This may well be Axis 


a 
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. Cypher] re 
FROM BER TS TO FORSIGH OFFICE. 


Te jiortone De 7.41 De AG oOth Lys 
100 8655. 


oOth July, 1946. 


R e280 pete SlSt July, 


210ur telecrai | Oe d3Z06 


l asived the uncio who hes just returned Trou Vichy the 
purpose of his visite He told me in sreat confidence 
that ° t Was to make cert: 1in eccles} att cal arr=mpeuents 
in the event of the Vaticon being teuporerily cu off. 
In that case the ‘Lghops in France Be ti iany ana owltzerl and 
will be told to senert to the ‘unc aturfa in these countries. 
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from the ‘rench wumbase sy heree appears to be connected 
with a rumour current in tree Fre og circles that certain 


‘llied agents are in ten ach with Pétain. This ay well 
be Axis Pop ay’ ANU Be 


2- I widerstand that the gor in Frefr 3557 euidhated 
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Pro-German feeling of Director of the Creusot works. 


Registr 
posse \ 8488/52/17 ntercept of letter of 23rd July from Lady 


Number 


FROMPostal and 


sranard, to the Earl of Derby in which the writer 
comment%. _ On people's attitude to 'Jules', a director 


Telegraphic Censorshir of the Creusot works and stating that according to 


communi cated. 
No 


Dated 
Received 


in Registry } ord Aug. 1943. 


Z: France 


renchmen coming from France, his behaviour could not 
have been better. Another Director of the works is 
very pro-German, as'is also Pierre de Brissac. 
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4 AUG 1943 


M. Viénot told me yesterday that one result of the 
crisis in Rome would be to cause some disorganisation 
among the Italian occupying forces in France. 


There were in the mountains of Savoy a large number 
of young Frenchmen who had taken to the hills in order to 
escape the reléve. Their number was, at a very 
conservative estimate, between two and three thousand. 
The Franco-Swiss frontier in this area had in the past been 
very closely watched by the Italian frontier guards, and 
it was very difficult for Frenchmen to make their way across 
the frontier unobserved... It would be quite impossible 
for these young men to”asatain themselves in the hills 
during the winter, and the present period of possible 
disorganisation, short as it might be, would probably be 
seized upon by them to make good their escape now, if 
possible. 


The Swiss frontier guards had in the past been 
Willing to let people through if they were obviously in 
Serious physical danger. He wondered whether there was 
anything we could do in Berne to persuade the Swiss 
authorities to take a lenient view, if there were a 
movement of these Frenchmen to the frontier, and to let 


them across. 


27th July, 1943. 


There is a risk that if we act as proposed at Berne 
the Swiss authorities may get the wind up and in order to 
save themselves from subsequent difficulties with the 
Germans and with Vichy might take special steps to close the 
frontier and prevent these Frenchmen getting across. The 
Spaniards have been lenient but if their example were 
guoted to the Swiss’ the latter would probably refort that 
Switzerland has the Germans on all sides, whereas Spain is 
in a happier position. I.am not sure therefore that it 
would not be wiser to say nothing to the Swiss beforehand. 
Mr. Norton might, however, be instructed that if there is 
anything in the nature of a mass movement he should 
represent strongly to the Swiss Government the humanitarian 
interest we have in preventing these people from being handed 


over to what would probably be their death at the hands of 
the Germans. | 


~ 
- 
~~ 


27th July, 1943. 
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M. Viénot told me yesterday that one result of the 
crisis in Rome would be to cause some disorganisation 
among the Italian occupying forces in France. 


There were in the mountains of Savoy a large number 
of young Prenchmen who had taken to the hills in order to 
escape the reléve. Their number was, at a very 
conservative estimate, between two and three thousand. 

The Franco-Swiss frontier in this area had in the past been 
very closely watched by the Italian frontier guards, and 

it was very difficult for Frenchmen to make their way across 
the frontier unobserved.- It would be quite impossible 

for these young men to éesatain themselves in the hills 
during the winter, and the present period of possible 
disorganisation, short as it might be, would probably be 
seized upon by them to make good their escape now, if 
possible. 


The Swiss frontier guards had in the past been 
willing to let people through if they were obviously in 
serious physical danger. He wondered whether there was 
anything we could do in Berne to persuade the Swiss 
authorities to take a lenient view, if there were a 
movement of these Frenchmen to the frontier, and to let 
them across. 


(Sgd.) W. STRANG 


27th July, 1945. 
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Nhany of the 
young Frenchmen who took to the hills 
in Savoy in order to avoid the reléve 
may try to escape into Switzerland, if 
Italian control of the Franco-Swiss 
frontier is relaxed on account of events 
in Italy. In the past Swiss frontier 
guards have apparently let such people 
through only if they were obv sage Aeaad 
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serious physical danger. ceeeeeeeeo ede 


anrked ~ 


Gomms+.ee—wortecrs whether we could 


persuade the Swiss Government to take a 
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ef—these—peopie to the frontier. 
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[CYPH :R] DEPARTMENTAL NO. 2. 
FROM FOREIGN OFFICE TO BERNE. 


NO. 2915 
Sist July 1943 D. 10.15 pem Sist July 1943 


Repeated to Resident Minister, Algiers No. 1462 


Many of the young Frenchmen who took to the hills in 
Savoy in order to avoid the releve may try to escape into 
Switzerland, if Italian control of the Franco-Swiss fronticr is 


relaxed on account of events in whee, f Ma the past Swiss frontier 
e 


guards have apparently let such peop hrough only if they were 
Obviously in serious physical danger. I have been asked whether 
we could persuade the Swiss Government to take a lenient view in 
the event of a general movement to the frontier. 


Ze There is no need to . ee the Swiss Government at 
this stage, but if there should be anything in the nature of a 
mass movement, you might, if opportunity offered represent to 
them the humanitarian interest involved. 


O. Te P. [Cepies sent te Sir E. Bridges and Mr. Armstrong. | 
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FRANCE 


Me Jacques Kayser's views on future development of 
rance « 

Records his conversation of 23rd July with M. 
Jacques Kayser regarding the future development of 
France. 

Me Kayser considers it important that the French 
Committee should be brought into prominence from the 
start and be mace responsible for the adminis tration 
of the areas as they were liberated. M. Kayser said 
that all préfets would have to be Gismisted. and he 
believed that the municipalities and their mayors 
might afford a good foundation for the administration 


to ote on. He suggested that it would not be 
possible to oOrgenize elections for some time after 


France haa been liberated and hoved that the Allied 


nvVasion would taxe place sSOOns 
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Mr. Harvey's record of the 24th July of 
his conversation with M. Jacques Kayser. . 


In regard to paragraphs 2 and 3, M. Kayser 
spoke of a subject which is causing us considerable 
anxiety at present, namely, the administration 
| when the time comes of the liberated areas of 
| France. The line which we are proposing to 
put to the War Office is that the French 
Committee of National Liberation should be 
associated as closely as possible with the 
Allied Commander-in-Chief on the civil side by 
| means of French civil affairs officers attached 
to a French military mission. It would in many 
ways be more satisfactory that the Committee 
| itself should be given authority "to impose 
. itself and purge the local administrations", 
| but it is clear that any French body so, 4 
empowered could not resist the eatbsrpcteRe 
of imposing its own faithful followers and thus 
exerting perhaps a great influence on future 
| developments in France. To allow the Committee 
| '  guch power would be tantamount to recognising 
| them as the Government or at least the 
provisional Government of France since prefets 
| | for example were under the republican regime 
) | appointed by the Qresident of the Arepublic. 


In regard to paragraph 4 - the question of 

: elections - M. Kayser's views are I think in 

) accordance with those held by General Giraud and 
his advisers at Algiers. I think. however, that 
General de Gaulle and his followers are in favour 
of a plebiscite at the earliest possible date. 


Nothing to be Written in this Margin. 


Paragraph 5 has been dinned into us by 
almost every Frenchman who has had any recent 


contact with France. 
(Ae Sole AL. 
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! 27th July, 19436. 


S 4 a 1QA° 

I had some conversation with M. Jacqués*Kaysér a 
yesterday, when I asked him how he saw the future developing 
in France. He said he thought it would depend much on whether 
the war ended with fighting in France or as a result of a 
collapse in the Nast. If there were no fighting, then the Comnist 
elements would be much strengthened as Russia would be regarded 
as the liberator. If the Germans were driven out of France 
after a victorious Allied campaign, in which the French took 
oart, the western and democratic influences would gain. 


Z He thought it most important that the French Committee 
should be brought into the picture from the start, being made 
responsible for the administre*ion of the arees as they were 
liberated. A strong and authoritative administration would be 
necessary ii civil war and local vendetta were to be prevented. 
Only the Committee woulda nave the authority to impose itself 
and purge the local administrations. Whilst the rrench would 
understanc the necessity of submitting to the Allied Commander- 
in-Uhief in matters effecting military security, they would not 
tolerate outside interference in civilian affairs. Vichy and 
the Germans hed revolted them with imposed authorities. It 
would be a fatal mistake, M. Kayser thought, if the relief 
administration were to attemnt to administer the country. What 
would be far the best from the French point of view would be 
that the relief stores etc. should be handed over to the French 
ror them to distribute. 


3, When I asked how suitable local authorities could be found, 
li. Kayser said that whereas all preéefets would have to be dis- 
missed since thev had all been appointed by Vichy, he believed 
that the municivalities and their mayors might afford 4 yood 
foundation for the administration to begin on. Nearly all the 
mayors and municipal councils had been displaced in favour of 
Délévations Municipeles. The fact that the mayors had been 
displaced proved that they were anti-colleborationist and they 
should be restored to their functions. 


Coming/ 


a en 

I had some conversation with M. Jacqués*Kaysér se 
yesterday, when I asked him how he saw the future developing 
in France. He said he thought it would depend much on whether 
the war ended with fighting in France or as a result of a 
collapse in the Hast. If there were no fighting, then the Commnist 
elements would be much strengthened as Russia would be regarded 
as the liberator. If the Germans were driven out of France 
after a victorious Allied campaign, in which the French took 
part, the western and democratic influences would gain. 


Zz He thought it most important that the French Committee 
Should be brought into the picture from the start, being made 
responsible for the administrzi*ion of the arees as they were 
liberated. & strong and authoritative administration would be 
necessary ii civil war and local vendetta were to be prevented. 
Only the Committee would have the authority to impose itself 
and purge the local administrations. Whilst the French would 
understand the necessity of submitting to the Allied Commander- 
in-Chief in matters affecting military security, they would not 


tolerate outside interference in civilian affairs. Vichy and 
the Germans hsu revolted them with imposed authorities. It 
would be a fatal mistake, M. Kayser thought, if the relief 
administration were to attemot to administer the country. What 
would be far the best from the French trvoint of view would be 
that the relief stores etc. should be handed over to the French 
tor them to distrinute. 


3, When I asked how suitable local authorities could be found, 
li. Kayser said that whereas all prefets would have to be dis- 
missed since they had all been appointed by Vichy, he believed 
that the municipalities and their mayors might afford a yood 
foundation for the administration to begin on. Nearly all the 
mayors and municipal councils had been displaced in favour of 
Délévations Municipales. The fact that the mayors had been 
displaced~proved that they were anti-colleborationist and they 
should be restored to their functions. 


Coming/ 


4. Coming to the question of elections, ii. Kayser held 
that it would not be possble to organize them for many 
months after France had been cleared of the enemy. Apart 
from the problem of bringing back the prisoners and French 
labour which had been removed to cermany, in france itself 
almost every Frenchman now had three or four different 
identities with appropriate forged papers to enable him to 

Dprot 
escape the attentions of the Vichy and German spy system. 
It would take a very long time indeed before all these 
people could be got back to their sppropriate areas and a 
new register formed. 


S As regards invasion, from the French point of view, 
it Gould not begin a day too soon. ‘The French had been ied 
to expect it hourly almost ever since Dieppe. ‘The longer 
it waS delayed the less we could count on effective 
resistance by the French themselves. French manhood was 
crowing steadily weaker owing to insufficient nourishment, 


whilst every month more of the able-bodiea were actually 


rounded up and sent off to Germany. 


24th July, 1940. 
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Onditions in France. 

Registry } Transmits copy of British Vice-Consul at Granada's 
Number JZ BON, 88/27 pes ee No. 134 to Malaga and translation of enclosures 
oere O Granada despatch No. 129 dl f 
FROM p es anadl3O to Malaga of 

Madrid) ret July regarding conditions France, Ptonabe. and 
aly. 


NobS2 (89/45/43) 


Dated 24th Julyj1943. 


Received ; 
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332 (89/45/43) 
@ a Majesty's Ambassador °* Madrid 


présents his compliments to H, 


documents. 


British... BRNASBY............ 


Reference to previous correspondence: 


Description of Enclosure. 


| | 
Name and Date. Subject. 
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Copy of British Vice- Conditions in 
Consul at Granada's Germany, Italy, 
letter Noe 13h to France, etc. 
Malaga; and transla- 
tion of enclosures toa 
Granada ran No. 
129 and Noe 1350, both 
to Malaga, of 10/7/4 
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@ COPY 
@ British Vice-Consulate, 
No. 134. GRANADA. 
10th July, 1943. 
Dear Mre Goldie, 


My friend Don Juan RODRIGUEZ TORRES, has just 
returned fror Italy and Germany. 


2e He says that Italy is in a deplorable state 
and on the eve of ae revolution. 


xe As r CE aras Germ LATLY » Toodsturi is v eCDpy 
scarce; shop s entirely empty , and as there are no 
means of spc nding money, it is put into banks, where 


_ 


it is taken over by the Government. 


h. Berlin has anti-aerial suns in every 


aveilable building “he said that- Berlin estaba 
sembrado de canofies." | 


5. Germans have lost all hopes of a victory 
for them, but nor do they believe in a complete 
victory for us. 


6. The Nazis have hopes that the Russians will 
join hands with theme 


Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) W.A.S. DAVENHIIL. 


R.G. Goldie, Esa., 
H. BM. Consul, 
Malaga. 


Statements. made by a Jesuit on return from an 
official visit to Germany (holding diplomatic card. ) 


1° There was a rising of the population of Cologne on the 
last and intensive bombardment of the town. 

The accuracy of the British bombers is such that they 
have destroyed all buildings near the Cathedral without 
touching Lte 


Ze The repression of the student movement in Munich against 
Hitler caused bloodshed. 


3e Not only are the Jews considered enemies of the Reich, 
but also Christians of Jewish descent. 


Lie Germany is the only nation which has not given the 
Vatican authority to visit peoOewe concentration camps. 


De Life in Germany is very difficult owing to the high cost 
of living. 


Ge Spanish Jesuits are convinced that the religious and 
church ornaments etc. given by the Germans to the Spanish 
Government were the vroceeds of robbery and plunder in 
Poland. 


7. A $ ton bomb demolished a block of 30 to 40 houses. 


wes, 


News from France. 


The following information was obtained from a Spanish 
refugee, 18 years of age, born in Rcoigny (Meuse) resident at 
Sermargo-les-Bains (Marne) - who crossed into Spain via Irun 
on 16th June last. 


1° He came with his parents to Spain, which he did not know 
in order to flee from deportation to Germany (to which sons of 
foreigners born in France would also be subject). 

He is anxious to return to France when circumstances 
permit, not to serve Hitler, but to serve his country of adoptim 


Ze In G@axemanx Semargo-les-Bains the B.B.C. and the Voice of 
America are not listened to so much in groups - but rather by 
people individually. 


350 British and American bombers are not 
demolishing to the Frenegy on the contrary the latter are 
anxious to see the destruction of the factories working for 


Germany. 


he Occupation troops. They have lost much of their arrogance. 
Although the young ones are stubborn in their hot—headed 
passion for Hitler, the old ones, on the contrary, do not now 


believe in Germany's victory, and sometimes “hey even sympathise 
with the civil population; and invite French people to cafés, 


whereupon these are emptied. 


I]. 


29/6/43 
Air Bombardment. 


1- <A Spanish refugee living at Sermagr-les-Bains (Marne) 
a refiner by profession, employed in the SAY ar 
refinery in that town, who crossed the Spanish ntier 
at Irun on the 16th instant, stated that the SAY factories 
at Bordeaux and Nantes have been completely destroyed by 
Allied air bombardment. 


As a result of this, the susar production of these 
two factories has been concentrated at Sermaigu les Bains. 


2e A high German personality of Unicolor, SeAs, 
Barcelona (branch subsidiary of the I.G. Farbenindustrie) 
stated at Granada that he was surprised when he visited 
Germany to find that the very important factory of 
chemical products of the I.G. in Ludwigshafen had not 
been bombed, iS 
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The electoral laws of Francee 
Registry \% 8618/52/17 Transmits a paper addressed to members of the 
Number House Of Commons giving particulars of the electoral 
Messrs. Richardsglaws of France with special reference to the law 
Haf O O lor 1919 and the P.R. Bill of 1939. 
Leslie and Savory, 
Nok House of Commons) 


Daied 3rd Augusd,1943. 
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THE ELECTORAL LAWS OF FRANCE. i 


We find in conversation with many of our colleagues in the 
House, including Ministers, that one of their main reasons for 
objecting to proportional representation is on account of the 
Widespread impression that the political chaos in France was due 


to a great extent to the adoption of that system. This can not 
be true as France has never used P.R, 


The Law of 1919, 


Prior to 1914 there was a strong demand for elec- 
toral reform and so in 1919 a P.R. Bill was introduced. The 
opponents of P.R., however, carried a series of amendments which 
completely transformed its character. One new clause provided 
that any Party polling an absolute majority of the votes should 
have all the seats. Thus, in 1919, in one of the Paris constitu- 
encies, the result was:- 


Votes Seats 
Republican Union 150 ,O00 14 
Unified Socialists 110,000 0 


Quite clearly this was not P.R. 


A second clause provided for the case in which no one party 
obtained an absolute majority. In each constituency, an electoral 
quotient was found by dividing the number of persons voting by the 
number of scats. Each party was awarded one seat for every full 
quotient that the party polled. All seats not so allotted were 
assigned to the largest of the parties. Under this clause, in 
the Somme constituency, in 1924, a party which polled 47,000 votes 


out of a total of 115,000, secured six of the seven seats, This 
also was not P,R. 


Well might the Standing Committee of the French Chamber, in 
_ their’ official report, say that this Act was "une caricature de 
proportionnelle", When tt was repealed, the Paris Correspondent 
of the "Manchester Guardian” wrote: "Thus disappears the most 
monstrous electoral system ever known in a democratic country". 


In 1927, France went back to single-member constituencies 
and it was under this system that the last three general elections 
before the war, 192€, 1952, and 1956, were held. 


P.R. Bill of 1959. 

Ee “There was so much dissatisfaction with single- 
member areas that the whole question of Electoral Reform was re- 
forred to an all-party Standing Committee. This rcported in 
favour of a proper. system of P.R. Subsequently a P.R. Bill was 
passed by the Chamber in 1939; but the outbreak of war prevented 
further proceedings; the bill was not considcred by the Senate. 


We have put the case as shortly as possible in the hope that 
all our colleagues will find time to read it. If any of them. 
would like further particulars we should be very pleased to supply 
them. We would also take the opportunity of dealing with German 
experience which, like the French bogey, has influenced many : 
people against P.R,. We can compare the chaos in France with the 

rogressive stable government of Sweden, which enlightened 
emocrary has used P~.R. continuously for thirty-two yoars,. 


G.W. RICKARDS. 
tT, EDMUND HARVEY. 
HERBERT HOLDSWORTH. 
JeR. LESLIE. 
D.L. SAVORY. 


August 3rd, 1943, 
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Z : France 


‘Situation in France: 
‘into Laval’s cabinet. 
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‘Introduction of. new elements 


Reports from reliable source that Germans are 
introducing new elements into Laval’s cabinet who have 
the confidence of a part of population and are still 
safe from German point of view. States that Marshall 
Petain is becoming more active and is convinced that 
Allies do not want de Gaulle-Giraud régime in France 
and would collaborate with him and also relies on 
support from Vatican, Spain and perhaps Italy. There 
are rumours of Vichy-United States contacts which Mr. 
‘Norton thinks Allies would do well to deny. 
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Very reliable source reports the following new 
tendencies at Vichy. 
. Sh PROF hE 
Germans are af SP. undec.] introduce new elements into 
Laval’s cabinet who have the confidence of a part at 


least of the population and are still safe from the German 
roint of view. 


2e The Marshal is becoming more active and is 
Conyanped that the Allies do not want de Gaulle-Giraud 
regime in France and would collaborate with him. He 
also relies on Some support from abroad:i.e. Vatican 
Spain and perhaps Italy. 


5. There are rumours of Vichy-United States contacts 
whieh the Allies would do well to deny. 
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NO. 5759 
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Very reliable so.rce reports the following new 
tendencies at Vichy. 


vermans are [grpeundec.] introduce new elements into 
Laval s cabinet who have the confidence of a part at 
least of the population and are still safe from the German 


point of view. 


Se The iiarshal is becoming more active and is 
convinced that the Allies do not want de Gaulle-Giraud 
régime in France and would collaborate with him. He 
also relies on some support from abroad i.e. Vatican 


Spain and perhaps Italy. 


Uni . tacts 
Vhere-are rumours of Vichy-United otates con 
which the Allies would do well to deny. sat 
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[This telegram is of | phe e po pod secrecy and should be retained 
by the authorised recipient and not passed on. |] 


[CYPHER] WAR CABINET DISTRIBUTION. 
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Mr. Norten 
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_ Very reliable source reports the following new tendencies 
at Vichy. 


ermans are [grp. undec.] introduce new elements into 
Laval’s cabinet who have the confidence of a part at least 
5, be population and are still safe from the German point 
of view. 


2. The Marshal is becoming more active and is convinced 
that the Allies do not want de Gaulle-Giraud regime in France 
and would collaborate with him. He also relies on some 
suppert from abroad i.e. Vatican, Spain and perhaps Italy. 


There are rumours of Vichy-United States contacts 
which the Allies would do well te deny. y 
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1946. 
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oituation in France and North Africa. 

Kncloses record of conversation between Mr. 
Rooker and monsieur Henri Pourtalet, Deputy for Cannés, 
who had a mandate from Communist Party to go to Algiers 
and report on situation in North Africa. Monsieur 
Pourtalet said that coming from France to North Africa 
was like coming from an invigorating climate to an 
enervating one. With regard to Frenchmen in Spain 
trying to reach North Africa, he said that there were 
between 15 and 20 thousand mostly young men and it was 
urgent to hasten their passage because the moral 
effect of being held up in concentration camps for one 
or two months was very bad. 
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‘Headauarters, Algiers, presents his compliments to the 


Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and has the 


honour to transmit herewith copy(ies) of the under- 


mentioned document(s) 
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Yesterday afteriioon ubout five o'clock two 
Cormmaniss Deputics arrived «and asked to sec the Miniatere 
They “cid they were goinr to see Mr. Mamny. i interviewed 
tL caNe 


ae One was He Honri :;ourtelet, De rty cor Cannese, wo 
hel a ce»mdate from the Comemnist Party +O come over to 


le tere : and re ort on the situsction in North africa which 
wee Causing thea sane anxiety. He left FPra:.ce about the end 
G. je 4i ond arrived here « few days ago, having spent the 
int ervenin- time in Spaidm in concentration camps ond prisons. 
dnter vwlie. he sei’ the only decent orranigution for retting 
Frenenmen in ond oat of Spain was the British seteup. ° 


% 7 o _"9, > : . .> : z . - ° ? , + ' fy ’ Pala - : ~y ° 
 @ Hs wis | EXCSScoi y £66 de we -4 by ve i : se Fast LCi ra, oe 7 DOL ~ by 
} 4 : 4 2% + & , + rar * 4 ie -" a) 4? 
r 42@ Vth erroniiesenent in Perise He wes one of the 
he + oe “~~ —e > es #% ts. % ' sf ; “ P «< : 
Cwelay odd Commnists who had been EOL SRROG. in North ..frice 


after the landinge He wes «actim us Me *'ou1 rtalet's radde, 
rhilosopher end friend, ad saic otihding harine the interview 


except occasionally to marmuir assen. to Pourtelet's remar<e. fF % 


ihe ‘ourse spy 6OL2 o it he iad been here | 20r 
BEV tt i* L 1éxy TS gy 14 ag sae .. B conrere..ce Ce Ob: bly < 
caturdey aft coupe under ti: sus dees of I. 70m St. gy 


> 


Gao 


ie slwas referred to je llle as. Honsic ie Gaulle". I fies 
eed him his Sapressions: Pa 
| Pare: 

He seid comin: from Prence to North Africe was like Pie 

canine from an invigorating clinete to on Gnervatiny One, Ea 
In Prance overy rum, woman and child had one idea ~- to <et ee 
ri? of the Hun and to cet enough food, No one wee interested fe 
in politics; no one was jocxeyiny for positions. The Petuin ihn 
myth had been exploded. When he arrive in jl-lera he found Bee 
oes Fronchmen were stiil talxing politics, lit personal oa 
“dnosi ies were being pul above the interests of France, ee 
that the Petein myth still existed, ond that save poople, an 
guom: st 61@m hircherankin; officers, still belleved thet pik 


Petain had been and atill was « patriot wor<in for his 
country. It was tine, he thought, thet General Giraad made 
same public declaretion expleinin what the policy of 


y a 
9249 has ic had geeen General Gilend cni ! ne de Cenlle’ as: 
7 


a ar Le =a 
Ape he oO bie @ 


Montoire really meant. Cia 


T askcd him about Je Gaulle. R- ssid that 


‘™M. de Gaulle’ had a 1 to prove himself to the French ‘ 


people: they would sizes iim up when the moment of liberation 
Gance He did not saat ag an individial, »ut as a aymbol he 
meont everything to France. In 41%)0 he ned done the richt 
thing. It r@iained *‘o be seen mint he would do when Frence 
was liberated. 


I asced Pourtalet what he thourht of the Gauliiet 
resistence g“oups in Pranece and now for tic Communist Perty 
ws in touch with than. He replied that the Camanists 
wore very shy of entering into contect with Gian becouse + wy 
wore e bunch of amateurs and the Gestapo knew ail avout them; 
the Communists hed no wish +o 6@e tele own bays caught on 
account of frecuentin; = .sse “wa teurs’. sourtciet went on 
to say that the only realiy org: nized group in Prence was the 
Commnist Party, but thet the Per ty was no lonrer political. 


Thoedre 


¥ 


. " 
: 
| g 2 uw 
a 


J Tué.r ali. Wes Ot to come into power «fter tic Liberation, 

: V8Ceuse taey realized 16 would not be in the interests of 

; Fiance dependent a6 ashe was upon post-wir collaboration with 
; Groat Britain and the United States. He said .1] that the 


. Party wes determined to achieve, after « per.o! of provisional fata 
| government, was free Glectiong: th: free choice of a crovermmentiyy 
uy « free people. He had ¥veen instructed by his Party to fird 
out whether the Committee of Liberation was of sufficient 

 gtature and had « gufficient sense of its responsibilities to be is is 
form a provisional government. s fur as the Communists were aN, ar 
concerned, they wers quite willing that 1% shouwld If it (x io 
proved incapedle, other arrancamen’s would hav. +o be made. 


+ aa — 


ar He tol’ me that a lot hed been suid ebout the 
retribution that was to ve -<cted out to all tr:iterse and 
collaborators, and that people wore telsing in rather an eagy 
way about the cuilic tine. He geld it wes a rietuke to imerine 
‘neat the Commnist Party desired any blood bath. That 
presipposei Givil war, which 51 y wishe’ above all Gilngs to 
avoid. wWhet the Party wishel was Shas, after the wer, unose 
wne hed worse) aceinat Prance should be tried bDBeYore Lervulized 
court 4 often les: but he sbaid i wae extremely wy gage to 


Gremmui.2 ~abiic opinion in Prance;  2ieck lists should now 
be establ i 3 hed ani published This would be the honk may to 
sounter propesande to the effeot that the @ireiid Party in 


Algiers aa the . llics wished to set up «a sort of renovated 
Petain rogaine after tne war. 


: 6. ith rvresard to Prenghmen in Spsin trying to reach 

North Atrica, Pourtalet seii that thore were ve tween fifteen 

| aid twenty thousand mostly yount men snd it wus urcent °o 

| hasten their passage through Jpelin bees: :e the mo rol effeet of 

beins held un im concentration carmse for one or iwo months wun 

a vory bad, In fact there were cases of youn: <ellows who, 

7 efter they had been li>-erated from « concentration cump, lad 
hed tieir spirit broken. and thought chey wer O An: from the 
frying pan into tle pend bn@y asced to be ret i: ea to France 
ratner tian to come on to North Africa. lie old me the Lately pees 

out of 550 who had seam release fron Lerid. 920 had asked to fe 

G0 Dusk to Prunce. 


q- ,ourtealet finelly aenyulred whether we should be 
prepared to assist his return to Prance ifiecr he aad completed 
hic invest ig: ation here. He seid thet he wished to be quite 
frerk obout this because one double-crossed one's enemies but 
not one’s frienis. He tol2me thet after he wos l:nded in 
Svein he had his own arrangements for returning. I aaekxel hin 
wnetics he pont a be returning under the csithority of the 
Oomaittes of Liberation. He replic’? ‘Yos, most certainly’, 
he vould be acting with the full coneurs: ice of Generel Girsud 

and Monsieur fe Gaull@e I revlied thet, in such case, the 
meatier could be @xemined, but thet I was unable to fro furt.er. 


8. Pourtalet wos o typicel meridionsel ~- a working man, 
stroncl built, with a keen, intellirent face. 


, “ 
Of-ice of the Resident Minister 
at lied Porce Headquarters, 
oy rue Profesaseuar Curtillet, 
Jlcierpe 
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Political Memorandum containing extracts from a 
letter written on 14th June from Nice, giving 
information about the food situation there. 


FROM Mr. Ridle 
Prentice (Lisbon) 


No. France No. 55 


Dated 25rd July 
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To : political Intelligence Department. | 


~~ 


| yy a 
From : Ridley Prentice. | f 2 f f “ 


Letter from Nice. Pee gs” WAS 


- ame 
7 7 


The following are extracts from a letter written by 9 person, be 
known to be reliable, who lives on the Promenade des Anglais, Nice. | 


The letter is dated Lith June 1943, and gives some indication of 
conditions at Nice at that time. Five or six lines of the letter 
were cut out by the censor et the point indicated, 


» 


eee Marcel has been away these last three weeks, trout-fishing : 
in a tiny hamiet up in the Ardéche: the fish have been rising well, bs 3 
as he has often taken 3 kgs. ina day. It is a real rest for him Pea 
up there -- no wireless, as there is no electricity: in fact, the wis 
inn is fearfully primitive, but he is well fed. 

; 

4 


(several lines censored) 


eee Now our new Préfet has taken hold; he seems to be a sound man, age 
and we're promised a ration of potatoes, dried vegetables, tinned PST 
fish and so forth, which will be an enormous help, but that is not 
tackling the job at the base -- there are fresh vegetables but the 
producers sell them chez eux, getting prices out of all reason, and 
thus there is very little left for the markets. Really, it is 

time something was done, everyone is getting weak through insuffi- 
cient food: personally, I feel only fit to "flop", and am very ay i 
worried how to feed Marcel, who is due back to-morrow. It is such Gare ow 
a shame that I could not go with him, but I am not permitted to leave 


: aT. = = > _ 


Lins 
Nice. I told him to eat all he could, in order to have a slight ee 
reserve (several words censored) rations here $$ and money vanishes ape, 
just the same: it is all a ruddy nightmare, east 


eee The widening of the Promenade has done away with the "beach" 
and at the moment is a perfect curse, bein; just in front of us, 


and the dust is incessant. But, when finished, the Promenade will 
be a fine one. 


--- “Charles” has not been released, as many others have been, and 


is probably at Embrun, 
h.® — 
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Regist interview with Captain Hass: conditions in Marseilles 
«Nem } Z 8780/52/17 | 
Information given by Captain Hass, a Swiss 
FROMyYr. Ridle captain of an American Red Cross ship, about con- 
prealtet (etmes) ditions in Marseilles: (1) General (2) Black Market 
(3) Communications (4) Jews (5) Forced Labour (6) 
No. France No. 56 Future of France (7) British broadcasts. 
oe ? 27th July 
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To : Political Intelligence Department, : 

From : Ridley Prentice. Pod 

interview with Captain Hess, : (eo A (OAs AS 
le Captain Hass is a Swiss subject, Captain of an American Bp 

Red Cross ship plying between Philadelphia, Lisbon and Marseille. ic 

He is an exceedingly shy person, and is not prepared to give he 
ei 
much information. Considerable secrecy had to be observed in Ree 

meeting him, as he did not wish to be observed by the Germans Pe 

speaking to a Britisher. For the same reasons, no doubt, A iss3 

Beets 

the following information is sparse. Lam 

ille. ees 


Ze In the Vieux Port a church is still standing on the left Pie 
side of the port, looking towards the sea. On the mole on the fet 
same side adjoining the land there are still several houses ie 
standing; then there is an empty space, and informant says 
there are about ten houses standing at the fer end. The 

reason the Germans destroyed this part of the city was that 

many Germen deserters hid there, very few of whom have ever 

been found again. It is generally assumed that they were 

ailled and their bodies destroyed. 


3. Por the last three months there have been more Italians 


: - 


“@ 


27th July 1943. 
than Germans in Marseille, The Italian soldiers are miserable- 
looking men, and the civil population regard them with a certain 
pity; they do not even trouble to assassinate them. The 


few Germans left are mostly engaged in making money on the black 
market. Anybody who has anything to sell offers it first to 
the Germans, as they pay the highest prices. AS a consequence, 
prices are always climbing. The Italian soldiers are very 
badly fed, and are obliged in consequence to steal. For this, 
they go out into the country in sort of armed bands, and rob from 
the peasants. 


kh. The “tenue” of the’ Italian officers is in direct contrast with 
that of their men, as they are all well fed and very well clothed. 
The Germans on the whole are well clothed, and always well fed. 

The young ones still think they will be victorious, but those 

of 40 years of age and over realise that they are defeated. However, 
they state repeatedly that they will fight to the bitter end, 
contesting every inch. 


5. The French in the city, though the working classes are 
intensely pro-Allied, are incapable of any reaetion to events 

as they are so under-nourished. They have only one idea at the 
back of their heads in connection with an Allied invasion, namely 
that this would probably mean that they would get something to 
eat and, above all, that they would get tobacco. Informant states 
that the lack of tobacco is a greater privation to them than the 
lack of sufficient victuals. x ‘y 


> ~ 
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27th July 1943. 
6. In the old days, when the crew of the Red Cross ship went 
ashore they were allowed to take with them Fes.1,000; this was 
cut down subsequently to Fes.200, and it has now been reduced to 
Fes.80. As Fes.80 will buy practically nothing, the crew smuggle 
as best they can, either money bought here on the black market 
at the rate of about 22 Escudos for Fces.1,000, or they take 
cigarettes ashore and sell them. A packet of 20 Lucky Strike 
or similar cigarettes can be sold for Fes.300, and a packet of 
Players Navy Cut, Gold Flake or similar can be sold for Fcs.500. 
Informant states that even empty English cigerette boxes, if in 
good condition, have a market value. 


When questioned as to why 
this should be so, he stated that people desire to possess some- 
thing English. This hardly sounds feasible, but upon close 


exemination on this point, informant assured the interviewer 


thet this was so. He says that the common people of Marseille 


are exceedingly Anglophile, in marked contrast to the bourgeoisie, 
who are definitely collaborationist$ Politically, the city is 
divided into two camps, and trouble between them is inevitable, 
in the end. 


Black Market, 


7. =There is nothing whatever to buy in the Marseille shops 
and it is impossible to get the rations to which one is entitled 
by cards. Coffee is soid at Fes.1,600 a kilo, a suit costs 


Pes.20,000 and shoes Fes.5,000, No soap whatever is available 
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FRANCE No. 56. 
27th July 193. 
there are no tooth-brushes, no shoe-laces, no razors or razor- 


blades, but, curiously enough, sulphur matches are still available. 


9. In order to exist, every worker must buy a bread-card, other- 


wise he will not get enough bread; this costs Fes,/00 a month. 


Informant states thet the bread is of better quality in France Dae 
than in Switzerland. ae 
Fa 
10. Cherries were very abundant this year, and were readily avail- Bie” 
able to everybody until Vichy fixed the price at Fes.80 a kilo; ei 
as soon as this was done there were no more cherries available, fe 
except on the black market. It has become classical thet as sie 
| soon as the price of an article is fixed by Vichy it disappears, ie 
ll. There are no longer any registered dockers available, as the Re 
maximum rate of pay allowed to a docker is Fces.85 a day, and for Ca 
work on the fortifications or other work the Germans give Fcs.1)0 he 
a day, plus a good mid-day meal. For this reason, all the able—- ue 
bodied labourers naturally work for the Germans, which leaves only Ge 
a decrepit rabble to work in the docks at Fes.85 a day, and no 
overtime is allowed. 
12. It would be inhpossible for the labouring classes to continue 
to exist unless the majority of them had families in the country who | 
could send or bring food to them. The cheapest meal in a restaurant 


costs Fcos.30, and there is a total lack of any fats. In the better- 
class restaurants better meals can be obtained and, if one is prepard 


to pay Fes.150 for a bottle of poor wine, a restaurant can usually be 


~ 
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» BESBON, 


inveigled into producing something eatable, but wine as a current 
drink no longer exists. 


Communications, 


13. Informant states that the roads round Marseille ere in good 
order, There is no shipping whatever in the port, with the 
exception of an occasional blocksade-runner to Corsica. In general 


A 
the port’ machinery is still in place, although some electric cranes 


have Seen removed, The entrance to the port is heavily mined, 
and informant’s ship was obliged to stop off Cap Couronne, about 


one’ hour's sailing, and await a German pilot, French pilots having 
been suppressed. 


14, There are many Jews still remaining in Marseille, even in 
, the Police Force. The majority of them have false papers with 
: good and old Pren¢h names, and they are fully occupied with black 
: market and foreign exchange transactions. 


Forced Labour. 


15. Informant states that every time he returns to Marseille he 
notices that there aré.fewer and fever young wen to be seen. 
Rumour has it that maity of these young men have to wait a long 
time in Germany before they are given work to do, and the general 
impression is that they ore being removed from France in order 
: p:| 


27th July 1943. 
to denude the country of Allied supporters in the event of an 


invasion, and to employ them as hostages for the future, 


u of 


16. The French in general (at Merseille) look upon the end of the 
war as not necessarily being very far away, and they imagine that 
everything will return rapidly to what it was in the past, They 
are of the opinion that they will be given back all their colonies, 
but they hope that a strong government will be set up to administer 


the country. 


Informant was of the opinion that the greatest 
difficulty in the future’ will be to find people to govern who are 
honourable; he emphasized the fact thst after three years of 
black market activities commercial honour had evaporated, and 
that even young people under 20, who had never had any real 
experience of France before the war, were suffering from the 
present confused moral situation. He looked upon this aspect of 
French life as very serious. He emphasized also the fact that 
they were devoid of any patriotisn. 


17. Informant brought to the interviewer's attention the name of 
Robert Fauvet de Montaigne, born at Laigle in 190k, as a very 
strong Marseille collaborationist. He is actively employed in 
black market transactions on behalf of the Germans. He wears 

the uniform of a German Lieutenant, and as a consequence cannot 


be touched by the French Police. Q < 
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B-B.C. 


18. The B.B.C. is listened to by everybody, and especially by 


German and Italian officers. There is no longer any question 


of this being illegal. It remains none the less a forbidden 


practice, but in spite of this everyone spends the better part 
of the day listening in, and no prosecutions take place. 


Gonclusion, 


19. Captain Hass is a very intelligent man, but he is unques- 


tionably trying to remain neutral, although it would seem that 
his sympathies lie entirely with the Allies, 
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Conditions in France: Tardets district. 
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obtained in the course of an interview with Mr. 
Charles C. Edwards, a dental surgeon: 1) Present : 
conditions of dental work; 2) Medical supplies etc., 
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~ ; Political Intelligence Departuent. | 
'Z 8781} 


From : Ridley rrentice, 


Intervicw with liz. Charles ¢. “(jiwards. ‘ ‘yA IAAR 
= ——- —_ ee ‘a AS EP: A 


Le British, aged 4l, born in Bilbao. He lived most of 


his life in Spain and France, and is an American-qualified dentist. 


He speaks “rench and Spanish perfectly, and has a rrenca wife 


whose brother is a surgeon at Sayonne. 


Ze Informant was s dental surgeon , appointed to the British 
Hospitel in Paris, where he slso had e highly remunerative 
practice in the Champs Slysées district. He left saris in 
June 190 and went to live at Mauléon, Basses .yrénées, until 
Novewber 1942. After dune 1940 he was not allowed to practice, 


but he was eble to remove the mwajor portion or his instaliation 


and hide it in his father-in-law’s house in Biarritz. He 
volunteered for the Hritish Army, but was turned down, as then 
no comlesions were given over 35 years of age. The navy alse 


refused him ss they had no vacencies for dentists. 


3e In November 19h2 he went to Terdets and obtained e« guides 
for +c6e15,000 who escorted him through the Forét d'Iraty to 
Ochageyia in Spain. rom there he fount his way to Bilbao, 
where the Hritish Consul detained him. He eventualiy arrived 


See 


at Lisbon in the middle of July 1943. fv 
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30th July 1943. 


Present conditions of dental work. 


kh. § ‘There is still a supply of poor quality cement for fillings. 
Plate work send bridges are carried out with very poor quality 
stainless steel. Gold for fillings can only be used if the 
patient brings with him the equivalent weight of gold. 


ore There sre still some supplies of Novocaine for extractions. 
False teeth are made of porcelain. There is no Vulcanite or 
rubber for plates, a preperation of synthetic resin is sometimes 


used instead, it is a German preparation called Palladon. 
Medical supplies, etc. 


6. Sulfanilimides are slmost unobtainabie, ani glycerine 

and yaseline are unknown. Vitemin D is still available, against 
chilblains and ulcers. There is no Insulin. Bandages and 
cotton-wool are very scarce. X-ray films are unebtainable, 

and any stocks there may be would be valueless, as they cannot 


be kept long in good condition. There are no rubber gioves 
for operations, and thermometers can rarely be found. 


7. $=‘There are sufficient doctors and dentists in the Basses 


Pyrénées district, as only a few have so far been taken for the 
prison camps. 


+titud oO 


&. The only pro-Germans are those who are making e lot of money 
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30th July 1943. 
with the Germans. The working-classes are strongly pro-Allied. 
There was a small minority for Pétain, but this class lost ea 


number of adherents when the Germans came into Unoecupied France 
in November 1942, 


There are about OO Germans stationed in 


keuléon. The Geridarmes are nearly all pro-Ally. The Gerdes 


Mobiles had practically disappeared. The 5.0.L. were very 
active and gave the informant a lot of trouble before he got 


aWay 


Trans port. 


9. The roads are well kept. Busses run on gazogéne from 


i Mauléon to Gloron, one bus daily in eaeh direction. rains 

“ in the south-west still had a few restaurant—cers last summer, 
but services are greatly curtailed, and the trains are always 

| full to the eorridors. Lack of lubriceting oil is serious, the 


position being worse for motor-busses than for the railways. 


Postal Services. 


10. These are normal, but a few letters sre opened by the censor, 
which causes delay. fhe telephone is fairly normal locally. 
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Targets. 


11. Two large hydro-electric plants should be bombed, one & km. 
south of Tardets, and the other 6 km. south of Laruns. 
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Industry at \ieuléon. 


i2. the chief factories are making cotton shoes with raffie soles, 
now called ‘Alpha"., ‘These can only be obtained with coupons, but 
nearly all are sent eway to cvermany, the raw materials being supplied 
by the Germens,. iS &® result, the factory-owners ore mainly pre 
German. As en instance of what takes place if they are not "colla- 
borationist", informant quoted one owner known to him who was good 
to his workmen. The Germans denounced him as a Communist, and raw 


materials were withheld from him, 


Clothing. 


13. Informent's father-in-law owns the firm of “Orrossen", formerly 
Place Yendéme, Paris, and now in the Faubourg St.-Honoré, making 
fashionable. ladies’ coats and skirts, which sell set from *cs.1,000 
to Fes.16,000, If they have only a small piece of fur on thea, 
they may cost two or three times as much. Very food business is 
still being done with rich clients in Paris, and the firm is not 
workin; for the Germans. They are allowed to seli these garments 
without coupons » and there are still about twenty-five houses of 
a similer character, said to be selling “creations” and consequently 
without coupons. 


Gold. 


ly. ‘The gold Louis was worth Fes.2,500 last November. 


Radio. 


15. Radio was always evailable to informant. All he could 
tell me about was the fact that he could always find out 
short-wave broadcasts unjemmed, so that he could hear the B.R.C. 


Conciusion. 


16. <A reliable informant, who frankly stated when he was 


unable to answer a question. He is anxious to join up as 


e dentist, and ultimately to resume his practice in France. 
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Conditions in the Abes Maritimes. 


Information mainly about the Cannes district 
of the Alpes Maritimes, obtained from Monsieur Jean- 
Jacques Tilche: 1) General Consitions; 2) Food 
S Restaurants-Hotels, 4) Clothing; 5 ) Money; 6)Jews 
7) Civil Population; 8) Fortifications 9) Post-War; 
10) Air Raids; 11) Medicines 12) Censorship. 13) 
The Church. 
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To : Political Intelligence Department. 
From : Ridley Prentice. : aa 


1. 


French, aged 24. He formerly lived in Paris, and served 
in the French Army in the Artillery. He left Prance on 6th 


June 1943, arrived at Barcelona on June 20th, and finally reached 
Lisbon on 16th July. He crossed the frontier through Andorra, 
after being machine—gunned. His route took him up 2,§00 metres 
and through snow; 
In his party were two United States officers, one Canadian officer 


he heard Police dogs, but did not see any of them. |) 


and five R.A.F. personnel, of whom three were officers ani two 
sergeants. Informant has been living at Cannes, and the 
following information relates in the main to the Department 
of Alpes Maritimes. 


- General Conditions. 


2. ‘The upper classes in FPrance are obliged to live on their 
capital, as it is only those who are engaged in working for the 
Germans industrially or in black market setivities who are 

Shearing in the deluge of paper money flooding the country. In 
order to cope at all with existing prices, the Bourgeoisie have 
no other resource but to live on such capital as they are able to 
liquidate. Their position is therefore daily becoming worse, 
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30th July 1943. 
and is even now critical. Informant was unable to perceive 


what would become of that particular class if the war continued 
even for a few months lenger. His own family, which he des- 
cribed as having been “une famille trés aisée" in the pest, is 
at the end of its tether, as the mjority of its income came 
from Egypt before the war, 


Food. 


3e #Informent geve the following prices for May 1943 : 
Bread. cs.50 for a small Vienna loaf (known as a "flfite"). 


people 


Unobtainable, except in very small 
» and then y wit: a medical certi 


Oil, Pes.12/1500 a litre. 

Butter. Fces.900 a kilo. 

Beef. Fes.500 a kilo. 

Eggs. ¥es.50 each. 

Chickens. None available. 

Pork, Jiutton, iemb, Non-existent, 

Ghereuterie. Absolutely none to be found in any form, anywhere, 
The only kinds of meat that have been seen in the Alpes 
Maritimes for a long time are horse-meat and a very little beef, 
Rabbits. Fes.50 each, plus Fes.100 for the skin, if taken. 


_ He tables whatever are to be seen in 
To obtain these, i | 


— for sick 
cate. 
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Lettuce ~ Foes .10 each. 
Onions - * 
Cauliflower "* 
Tomatoes — 


50 a kilo 


50 wt 
ically unobtainable, but occasionally 


gremmes may be had for Fes.25. 
Cherries - Fes.40 a kilo 


There are no carrots, leeks or cabbages, no potatoes and very few 
@gg-plants. 


Lemons, normally produced in large quantities in 
the Alpes Maritimes, cost Fes.100 each, and there is not an 
orange to be found. 


4. Ewerything has first of all to be offered to the Germans who, 
although the Alpes Meritimes is occupied by the Italians, seem 


to control all market activities, be they black or free. 


Resteurants — Hotels, 


5. There are several categories of restaurants. For Fes.18 
@ meal can be obtained in a restaurant, consisting of some 
vegetables cooked in water, plus 1 gramme of fat. In the 
better restaurants, for Fes.50 one can have a hors d'oeuvre, 

one vegetable or macaroni, and desert; tax and service are extra. 


No wine whatever can be obtained, there being no more in the 
Department. 


6. The Hotel Gellia at Cannes is occupied by the Italian 

General Steff. The Miliee is at the lalmaison Hotel. The 
Majestic, Miramar and Martinez Hotels are all open, end rooms 
can be obtained there for Pes.80 to Fcs.150, the prices of 


rooms in hetels in general not having changed since 1939, as they 
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30th July 1945. 
are controlled. 


Te Meals served in the dining—-room of the hotel are similar 
to those already mentioned at Fres.50, but in one’s room, ome 
can have a beefsteak at Fes.200, two fried eggs for Fes.150, a 
emeall portion of cheese for Fes.100, or a thin slice of pété 
de foie gras for Fes.250. In parenthesis, informant stated 
that at Monte Carlo the prices were higher, and that in the 
restaurants Quinteos, Caravello end Royalty meals were served 
in private rooms at Fes.3,000, where first-class food of pre- 
war quality continued to be obtainable. Informant had no idea 
how this was done, but he has every reason to believe that the 
information is correct. He further stated thet the Royalty 


was more popular than the others, because in some manner it 


managed to obtain large quantities of milk and cream, In 
the town of Monte Carlo, chocolate can still be found at 
Fes.1,000 a kilo. 


Clothing. 


&. In the Alpes lieritimes, people in general are very poorly 
dressed. At the present moment, one is allowed 20 clothing 
points every & months, and to give some idea of the value of 
these points, informant stated that one poor quality shirt 
takes 20 points. On the black market, shirts sell for sbout 
Fes.1,000/1,200 eagh, shoes cost Fes.6,000 a pair, a suit of “ 
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clothes or a tailor-made costs Pes.16 ,000, and an overcoat 


Fos.18,000. SBvery form of under-clothing has totally disappeared 
from the black—merket as well as from the free merket. 


9. In order to buy a pair of shoes in the free market, one must 
put in an application for a “bon", which usuelly takes about a 

year to come through. The only shoes avsilable for both men and 
They contain 


women are of very poor quality, with wooden soles. 


no leather, and no laces are provided. 


BOney + 


10. The Louis d'or is selling for upwards of Fes.4,000, and 
the $10 gold piece for Fes.12,000. 01d gold had realised 
Fes.&k50 a gremme, but had latterly fallen to Fces.280 eo gramme 
as a consequence of the Allied victories. The paper Doller 
was selling for Yos.350/h00, and the Swiss Prene for Fes.100. 


TOWSs 


11. Im the Alpes iiaritimes, this race reesives « great deal of 
consideration from the Italians, even to the point of giving 
them “Certificsts de Protection". Foreign Jews receive these 
certificates from the Italians quite easily, but since the 
total occupation of France and the deportation of young men, 


anti-Senetic feelings, whieh were making great headway in the 


country until that time, have been considerably calmed, as the 
Prench realise that all have to suffer, all—can-euffer at German 
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Givil Population, 
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hands, and not the Jews only. 


12. Informant gontinued to say that the disappearance of the 


better classes in France is inevitable, and reaffirmed that the 
black market dealers and the farmers (the latter more legitimately) 


were acquiring all the capital of the country. 


13. He further stated that the morality of those between the ages 
of 14 and 20 was being undermined by the existence they were 
obliged to lead, and that it would appear that they were quite 
deliberately being brought up to be unpatrictic. According to 
him, this represents one of the great post-war difficulties of the 
country, but one which has to be faced by the French themselves. 


ly. In the Alpes ltiaritimes the people are probably more physically 
miserable than in any other Department in the country, as they 

are denied entirely everything to whieh they had grow accustomed 
through a luxury~loving tourist traffic. 


15. A women aged 50 was given one month's imprisonment because 
she said in public that the Marshal was “an old aan". 


16. Denunciations are a very populer form of making money, and 
everybody seems to spy on everybody else. This has led to the 
disruption of friendships of many years’ stending, as no one can 
trust his neighbour. ‘hese denunciations are used by the French 
et 


> LISBON. 
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as a means of liquidating old grudges; a simple report to the . : 
Police that so-and-so listens to the B.B.C., or some such flimsy age 
complaint, is sufficient to have one's ex-friend errested and sth 
placed in a concentration camp for some considerable time. The fas 
denouncer receives some monetery recompense for his trouble, and ee 
is told that he will receive financial compensation for any i 
further information he can give. Consequently, in Cannes it is at 
dangerous to listen to the B.B.C., except very clandestinely. a 
17. Informant stated that it is entirely due to the general & 
: excellence of the 3.5.C. programmes and their inspiration that oe 
a he plucked up the courage to cross the frontier, and he has no he 
fe doubt that this would apply to the great majority of the young -, 
men who are leaving Prance and joining her armed forces. aa 
Informent stated that the two de Gaullist recruiting centres oy 
| Fortifications. e 
| 
| 16. Informant has already given details of the fortifications 
ion which he is familiar round Marseille to the P.c.0. In 
the Department of Alpes Maritimes, along the coast, the forti- | 
fications are of the flimsiest description, there being a few 
bleck-houses and pill-bexes » and barbed-wire entanglements on 


the beaches of two or three strands only and in places yery 
broken down. aA great deal of work is being done on the forti- 


1 ~ 


fications further west. le . 


general opinion held is that Britain will not return the 
French) colenies at the end of the war, and this is pounded into 
the ears of the Prench by Vichy daily and hourly. It is thought 
that after the war ae Royalist regime would be intolerable; this 
view has been brought sbout largely by the behaviour of "L' action 
Frangaise" gna their avowed collaboration with the Germans. What 
is desired is a return to an improved pre-war state of democracy, 
with two Houses, based as far as possible upon the British pattern. 
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20. Informent is very strongly of the opinion thet de Gaulle 
is very much more pepuler throughout the whole country (and not TZ aoe 
only in the Alpes Maritimes) then Giraud. For the majority, Re Je): 7 
Giraud is an untried man, but the querrels at Algiers have dis- ate 
gusted the entire country, being much fanned by Vichy propaganda. 


ae (which is quite understandable in 
view of the geographical mm of the Alpes Maritimes and the 
absence of any p tana 


Medicines. 
22, Absolutely’ no m@dicinés are ayaileble for the civil population 
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There are plenty of doctors, but the hospitals lack every 
medical commodity. 


Gensorship. 


23. Prectically all letters are now steamed open and very 
much delayed. The telephone is always overheard, and cut off 
for the smallest reason. 
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The Chureh. 


24. The Church in general is pro-Allied, but in certain districts 
the priests adopt an attitude of neutrality, favouring Vichy 


or the Marshal. 
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Gonelusion. 


25. Informant was a young man who seemed to have considerable 
balence, and his information should be accurate. 
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Conditions in Cannes district of Alpes Maritimes. 
Information received from Francis Lacheze about 
the Cannes district of the Alpes Maritimes.1)Living 
conditions; 2)Italians; 3) Bombing; 4)Forced Labour 
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5)Police; 6)Transport; 7)Underground groups;8) Port 
of Cannes. 
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6th August 1943. 


To : -oliticsl Intelligence Department. 
¥ron : Ridley -rentice. 


Interview with Francis Lachéze. 


le French, aged 23. He was living at Cannes, Alpes Maritimes, 
before he left Yrance on June 6th 1943. He arrived at Lisbon 
on loth July. The following information refers almost exciu- 
sively to the Department of Alpes Maritimes. 


Living conditions, 


Ze informant painted a very grim picture of the living condi- 
tions under which the entire population suffer, both rich and 
poor. The following articles are totelly lacking, even on 
the black merket : 


Shs All forms of brushes - tooth, nail, clothes, hair, etc., 
and any form of house-broom. 


Any household erticles, such as pote and pans, glass, 
china and earthenware. 


coal, 


uedied2 supplies - exeept for « few which can be obteined 
wom, a doctor's certificate. ‘ 


Th » needles, sanitary erticles of any description, 
be , basins end WeCSe 


pe even for writing. 
if 


2 ‘Soap, shaving soap. 
thove are yrectically no resorbledes. A tube of bad quelity 


6th August 1943. 
tooth-paste is ocessionclly obtainable, provided one hands in 
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an old empty tube, There is no electric wire, but occasionall: 


4 on the bleck market second-hend wire can be obtained eat Fes,.20 
i a metre, 
-< - 
s 3. # Curiously enough, electric lamps are aveileble in quite 
a; : 
” large quantities. They ere not of any known make, and cost 
1 o Fes.25 for a 50-watt lamp. 
za" 
| 
a ‘ Gas (made from coal) is severely rationed. A family of 


six persons is allowed 55 cubic metres = month. Hefore informant 


left tinere was some talk of raising this to 10 cubic metres. 


The first time one exceeds the ellowance of gas there is a 
fine to be paid, ani the second time the gas is cut off for a 


Yortnicht. 


5. Lifts way only be eiployed from the 5th fleor upwards. In 
mone of the hotels or other buildings is there any heating or hot 
water, with the exception of hospitals. 


6. There is no Eau de Cologne to be found, except on the black 
merket at Pes.800 a litre. Mouth-wash of an Ersatz veriety 
cen be obteined for the seme price. 


Dk kh 


7. Young married people can obtain = permit from the Mairie 

enabling them to obtain 2 sheets, 2 pillew-slips, 2 dusters and 

2 towels, one suit or costume each and one pair of shoes each. 

A pair of very inferior sheets costa Fos.2,500. Syeing is still 
at 
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executed, but only in black ani bluse. ‘The cost of cleaning a 
suit is Fes.60, and it takes one and « half months. 


8. On the black market, a bicycle costs Fes.8,000; in 


addition, 2 tyres and 2 tubes cost Fcs.3,000, Bicycles are 


frequently stolen on a thoroughly organised basis. They are 
alweys chsined when they sre left, even for a few monents, but 


lorries cone along ami sweep in alli the bicycles, chained or 


not, and make off with them. They are re-painted, diszuised 


and re-sold,. 


9. In Grasse, the manufacture of solid perfume has been 
undertaxen end it is now being sold in pots. This is due 
to the absence of suitable alcohol. Solid perfumes are 


difficuit to employ, but they are looked upon by women as being 
better then nothing. 


10. No unde: weap shirts or socks are available anywhere, but 
silk ties can still be bought for Fes.200 upwards. 


11. AS no new furniture is being wede and stocks are exhausted, 


second-hand furnitwre dealers and antique shops are reaping ea 


Sees Se “tae eee eel 


rich harvest. It is impossible for young married people te 
set up a house, and go they are invariably obliged to teke a 
furnished apartment. Antiques are selling at approximately 
ten times their pre-war price. Any antique of real yalue is 
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bought at once by the "gangsters" of the black market, who 
are doing everything they can to get rid of their peper money 


anid eonvert it into more solid values. 
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12. informant stated that some Iteliens were exceedingly arrogant. 
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When standing in e queue, he himself saw one Italian woman push 
her way to the front, and when people remonstrated with her, she 
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shouted that she was an Italian, belonging to a victorious nation, 


: 
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andi that as the Prench were conquered she was entitled to see to 
it thet she passed before them all. Informant further stated 
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that these italians who had been in Prance for a long time were 
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worse in this respect than those who had just cowe in. (To-day'’s 


paper states that Itelian soldiers heve left Cannes and been 
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replaced by Germans). 


Bombing. 


13- ‘the bombing of the xenault works and other targets in France, 
although this causes mortality among the civil population, receives 
the complete spprobation of all who are not collsborationists, 

of whom there are very few in Cennes. 
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lk. The Romano Aviation Factory sitaated near Cannes is at the 
present moment making aeroplane parts, and ie working set its 

maxismm speed. The Acieries dm Nord Le Boea is also situated 
in the town, manufacturing small machine tools. is is cise 
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working «at ite meximum output. Informent had no idea as to the 


extent of the output or number of workers employed. 
Forced Labour. 


15- Many young men have been taken away for work in Germany, 


but numerous clandestine societies have none the less managed 


t> secrete many of those chosen in the countryside. 


16. There is rather a well-known agent provocateur who cells 
himself the Comte de MOntaigu; he fluctuates between Cames 
and Marseille and organises parties of would-be escapees 
either wanting te cross the frontier or to escepe the reléve, 
and when he has collected s number he calmly turns them over 

to the German authorities. He is a big man, sbout 30 years 
of age, who speaks English very well indeed. (NOTE: ‘The inter- 
viewer knows the de Montaigu family personally. The members 
nearly all speak English perfectly, but there does not appear to 
be one of the genuine fomily to fit this description, which is 
unfortunately rather vague. The name hes probably been 
"edovted", as it is one of the best names in France). 
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£olice. 


17. ‘The Police officials et Cannes who are over 4O years of 
age ere all of de Gaullist sympathies, but letterly many new 
and younger men haye been taken into the service, whose loyalties 
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ere entirely pointed tewards Vichy. This has caused a great deal of 
trouble in the town, where sentiments are overwhelmingly pro-Allied. 


Zransport. 


* 18, There is en excellent bus service between Cannes ani Nice 
eas every hour, ani et busy hours every half-hour. The road is still 


in pretty fair condition, but is deteriorating rapidly, as informant "ey | 
stated that no repeir work has been executed since the war, 
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18. Informent said that wherever en English neme appeered on a 
street it had been painted out, but that no other name had been 
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given; 1.@., on the Promenade des Anglais xt Nice, the words 

“des Anglais” had been painted out, but “Promenede”" still remains. 
The statue of Kdward VII eat Cannes has been removed, much to 
informent’s indignation, as he said that H.M. Xdward VII had 
always been an excellent friend of France, and had been dead for 
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55 years. 


20. Trains from the north are always one to five hours late. 
There ere no private moter—cars, except a few belonging mostly 

to doctors and public officials which are still to be seen, using 
gazogbne, but no more cers may be converted to this systen. 


Underground ZPOUpS « 


21. There ere many of these in the town, and a good deal of 
cooperation exists between them. At times, they have been known 
; a 


to operate anall radio stations. They have organised courses 


of instruction in sabotece. Some of the members are of English 


birth, heving maneged so far to escape detection. The under- 


ground gouns heve secret stores of amnunition and rifles, 
together with some tommy-guns. Informant stated that he was 

a member of one ot these organisations, but thet it wes rare for 
the heads of them te be in constant touch with some form of 


general organisation. Yhey committed minor acts of sabotage 


in the Cannes dlstrict, but he stated that the greatest support. 


they cot came from the railway workers, who do everything they 
can to complicate and delay railwey movement. 


Port of Cannes. 


22. There sre many German sailors in Cannes, and all the small 


plessure ships have been mobilised by the occupation authorities; 
the Itelians have taken half the boats and the Cermans the other 
half. 


23. It is forbidden to take any photos whatever, or even to 


carry 2s casera in the street. 


24. Invreply to » direet question, informant steted@ that the 
Restaurant Bidu, reported to be owned by Mr. Fontenay, was er 
“endroit trés suspect", and that Mr. Fontensy seemed always 

to be on very familier terms with his axis cliente. Informant 
was questioned by two drunken Germans whilst he wes in the 
restaurant} they wished to know why he was not sadam, 
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Goupeare the foregeing with report to H.0.I. Me. 7, pege i2, 


of hth Noveuber 19h1, on Miss Ruby Holiday, who went to the 
United States. 


Qoaciusione 


256 Informant is not a particularly intelligent or observant 


young man. His information is prebably correct, as upon 
repetition he reiterated his former statements. 
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The Abbé David's 


affa 
Copy of letter, 


and Vichy Circles. 
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ntimate knowledge of Vic 


jated July 14th, from Department 
2ifor External Affairs, Pretoria, enclosing a report 
by the Abbé Breuil regarding the 
has a considerable and intimate 


Abbé David, who 
kmowledge of Slav 


The Union Government are unable to make use of 
the Abbé “avid's sertvices, but consider that the 


information may be of use to His Majesty's Government 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Department of External Affairs 
Pretoria. 
14th July 1943. 


oir, 


Il have the honour to enclose, 
for your information, a copy of a 
statement dated the 9th January 1943 
handed by the Abbe” Breuil to the 
Right Honourable the Prime Minister 
regarding the Abbé David... 


at to add that the Union 
Government are not able to make use 
of the services of the Abbé David 
but it is thought that the informa- 
tion might be of interest to His 
Majesty's Government in She United 
jLingdom. 


shee 
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The Acting High Commissionér 
for the United Ki rigd om , 
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1. I have met the Abbé David seversl times in my life; 
first at Cracow in 1921-22, where he was a professor at the 
University, a post he held until the collapse of Poland. 

I was struck with his exceptional intelligence and very wide 
information on ae great variety of Subjects. This ecclesiastic 
comes. from Grenoble (Dauphiné) and is about sixty years old. 


Le It was a creat pleasure to meet him again in Portugal in 
1941-42 when I saw him several times during which I conversed 
much with him about European events and what he knew of them, 
and also the various phases of his own life during this 
terrible period. 


S.- On his return to Paris, he was incorporated in the 
personnel of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, first at 
Bordeaux, then Vichy, where his exceptional knowledge of 
eastern European languages permitted him to render great 
Service. He lived a long time at Vichy seeing Marshal Pétain 
very often and Laval too. He knew intimately the persomel 
of the Vichy Government, and everything that went on there, 
up till the day when being “suspect” he was dismissed. To 
Save appearances he was sent to Portugal to the University of 
Coimbra, where he still was when I left that country on 28th 
September 1942. He was paid by the French Government and 
held in the highest esteem by his Portuguese colleagues. 


4. Meanwhile he was kept informed of the events at Vichy 
through American diplomatic channels, in which circles he 
had great friends. He knew he was very closely watched by 
German agents, a great deal of his correspondence being 
intercepted in Portugal. He expected that Vichy would 
eventually stop his salary and at a certain moment wished to 
enlist as a private in French Gaullist forces. I told him 
that at his aze he would not be much good in that position. 


5. He never asked me t'or anything and it is I who think that 
the Allies should ensure that they have his help and profit 
by his great personal knowledge of Slav and Vichy circles. 

I consider that his advice might be very useful one day. But 
I do not know if it would be best to bring him to South Africa 
or if he would be better placed in London or Washington. 


6. 
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6. I suggested the utility of the Abbé David to Marshal 
Smuts without having had a chance of mentioning it to the 
Abbé, and without thinking specially of South Africa. I 
Suggested that he would be a very useful man for the 
Allies in general.and that South Africa, through her 
Minister in Lisbon might use him. for the common cause. 

I suggested that a conversation might be arranged between 
the Abbé David and the Minister for the Union in Lisbon, 
and eventually through his medium with England and the 
United States. I am no judge of the place where the 
Abbé David could be most useful, and I, leave that to 
Marshal Smuts. 


7. AS an example of the Abbé David's clarity of vision 
on the Russian Question, I can say that from the very 
start of Germany's attack on Russia the Abbé said to me: 
"Hitler is mad; he is lost; he does not know what Russia 
is, nor what he h&s attacked". This was about three weeks 
after the beginning of the Russian war. 


8. He also told me that when he was himself at Vichy 
that Marshal Pétain was lucid for only two hours a day 
and that all that was living in him was a great sense of | 
honour amd an excessive conviction of his own importance.’ 


(Sd) H. BREUIL, 
Abbé. 
Bureau of Archaeology, 
Department of the Interior, 
University of the Witwatersrand, 
J Ohannesburg. 
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AS THE FOLLOWING INFOR.i TION HAS NOT AS YET Beis. ‘Vy BRLEFIED, 
NO MENTION OF LT erie ete pee MADE IN INTELLIGENCE SUMMARIES 
OF COMMA NDS_O°% wih PORIATLIOIS, NOR SHOULD IT BE ACCEPTED 
AOT UNTIL Sorpasi On LW ALA MINISTRY LNTELLIGENCE 
Ui meth, <0 Bis OK SPECIAL COMMUNICATIONS. : 
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KOTLE INDUSTRY ve 


Le | a cane walormation was intellizent young 


Frenchman who, until April 19465, PeAe to the Director of the 
Comité Général d'Oreanisation de Justrie Textile and of the 
_ - oat ae » 6 ea - ; 
Office de Repartition du Textile. 


¢ 


ee this man had an excellent knowledze of the posteArmistice 
Organisation of the Fronch textile industry as a whole and he was 
able to five an euthoritative forecast of tho srobable raw material 
position in 1945. On the other hend, he had little knowledge of 
Lndividual factorics or of technical processes. 


I eport has accordingly been divided into two parts. 

describes in detail the constitution and functions of the 
various bodics resvonsible tor the control of the pl rccsundateapente le 
industry and Pa . SORkSAn8 such details as were regarding 
the raw meterials v ert 1 1 945 8 6 Gorman 
demanas : ‘ Liles 
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Control over the Fronch tocxtile 3 LS is exercissod .by two 
. — 7 7 
arate but intor-rola ted bodies - 3 mite Général d'Organisation 
'Industric Textile and the Officc de Repartition du Textiisc. 


Brooaly speaking the Comité d!Organi sation is. conccrned with 
probioms of policy, such’ as product lon planning, rat onalisation, 
relati ons with ti - sLations with the cmp 
riors' unions, selling priccs esearch ind atatiatios, 
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de Répartition, C he nd, i6 primarily occupied y vial 
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immediate practical problem of distributing to manufacturers the 
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-Veailable supplics of rew and somi-procscssced materials. 
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ce. “TAC Comit 6 Général dtOrzganisation de l'Industrie Textile is ono 

of tne lod Conte d'orgonisation scot up by the Vichy law of 16th 
August 1940 relating to the "Temporary organisation of industrial 
production". It oxorciscs control ovor 5909 industrics processing 
netural and artificial yarns, aver all dyeing ana finishing industric CS, 
and over all dealers in raw textiles. Lt obtains the funds necessary 
for its operations by means of a levy on the firims under its juris- 
adicvtvione 

7. Initielly the Comité 4lso controlled the firms which made up and 
markotcd cloth and finishod toxtilses but in viow of the importanco 
of these industrios they wore lcter given a Comité of their own known 
as thts Comité de Travail des Ti 3 ct du Veotcment. 


The position of tho chalet section of the French textile 
industry located in ths Nord and Pased.e-Calo is is somewhat anomalous 
23, Tor administretive ourp.scs, ae posmene nave-attachcd those two 
dcopcortomoents to Brusscls. The fF oxt ilo mills in this areca accordingly 
hevo thsir own Comité d'torganisstion which is, theoretically independent 

xlthouth in practice 1% takes its orders from Parise 


/Constitution. 


Constitution. 


the directors of the Branch Committees are given below;:- 
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Dyeing and finishing....MeBalay. 
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HOSLOTY sc cesccv ec ceovececete BAUER. 
ATGITLClal £1 D07PCSS8isi «ccc sss MéBLZot. 
388 Pree ea err te oe Fe LL Ee 
FlLax end cotton weaving. .Mehicherda. 
Flax spinning......-se.ceelie Blanc. 
COTTON SPINNING... cssece em MICS. 

lOO Ls vcecivccoseccesn seve efile GONnuy. 
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. ae Ati wmsnkan af ha far 51 Committce the oa G1 
L606. 1346 the agirector ot the General Committce the direct 
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Branch Committees ere appointed by sovernment decres and 
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originally chosen on the recomnendation of the various 6i 
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federations and workers! unions engaged in the textile 2 
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9. The Comité dtOrganisation is composed of 2 “Comite inéradii. and 
the following eleven ‘Comités de Branche”, each of which is’ responsible 
for the control of one particular aspect of tho trade. In April 1943 


. the director of the Generel Committeo was M.Potton and the names of 
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lie This council, however, has no exccutivoe authority and the 
directors of the Branch Committees have absolute power in their 
respective spheres, being subject only to the over-riding aut! 

or the director of the General Committees. Ine latter is con 

in turn by 2 Govornzmicnt Commissioncr, who is responsibdle one. S 
toning all decisions on matters of major importance, after as 
himself that they conform with Government volicy. 

Policy (i) Goncral. 

l2. From the date of its inception the dircctors and members 
Comité have pursued 2 narrowly patriotic policy, the main object o 
which has bsen to defend and preserve the Fronch Textile Industry 
1th a view to its development and renewed prosperity aft 

In so far as resistances to German demands has been in the 
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13. in particular, the Comité has endeavoured to keep ag 


peso the despatch of workers to Germeny, and prescrve 
nachines in a suitable condition for resuming full scalo 
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igen as possiols after tho war. 
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Policy (ii) Rationelisation. 


down. Meny of these were small firms and some of .the ae" 
belonged to firms which also owned spinning mills and were 
not entirely put out of business, 


/16. It was 


S 
2s possible in production, sven with a minimum output, in 
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14. In view of the fact that, since the Armistice, only about 25% of 
the pre-wer supply of raw . textiles has been available, the Germans 
have frequently pressed fcr the rationalisation of the factories in 
the former Occupied Zone 


15. The Comité has fought this issue with great determination and 
it was cstimated that, since the Ar:istice, only about 150 out of 400 
cotton spinnjns mills, 600 out of 4000 cnterprises manufacturing 

knitted goodsand 400 out of 2000 dye works had actually beon closed 


works 
therefore 


66. 


16. It was added that no plant had been transferred to Germany from 
eny of the closed factorics, although in 1942 the dye works had 
been obliged to surrender a proportion of their printing rollers as 
a contribution to the French national copper drive, 


17. After the occupation of Vichy France, the Germans raised the 
question of the rationalisation of the factories in this zone. The 
Comité however had long foreseen this demand and had already prepared 
a roport demonstrating tho impossibiiity of such @ procedure. UP 
till April 1943 the Germans had not insisted, but it was considered 
likely that some firms would eventually have £0 be closed, if only on 
account of the German drive for additional man power. 


L) Raw Materials. 


—————— 


—————— —_~ 


Every eifort has been made to prevent the Germans from requisit- 
ioning French raw materials for transfer to their own mills. In the 
particular case of wool, the Comité scored an important success at the 
outset by persuading the Germans that, under post-Armistice conditions, 

Zar] bho average French sheep yiclded only 800 grammes of wool per clip 

1 OM ‘fjwhereas statistics show that the pre-war yield per sheep per clip, 
Mromand in the neighbourhood of 1200 grammese In consequence German 

for French raw wool have throughout beon based on a false‘ 


The Comité has teken a less active part in resisting the Gorman 
mends for workers, preferring not to be involved in this unpopuler 
Stion, but it hag helped indirectly by encouraging the maintenance 
onl hour V = throughout the textile industry so that more workers 
as fully employed than would have been She case if 
2.0.C pt Cd e 


200. The coe iat » Succeeded in persuadins the Germans that the 
nuinoer of women sea in the domestic fancy knitted goods trade 
in the Nord an 3 4 rnlais did not exceed 5000 wheroes the rea 
fissure was The Germans did not consider that it was 
worth the troub? of DLN out 5000 with the result that all the 
women concsrned naoustrial conscription. 


ole It was estimated that in April 1943 the total personnel engaged in 
the French cextile industry numbered about 300,000 workers of whom 
roughly two-thirds were women. This labour force was distributed in 
approximate sly squeal thirds between the Départements of the Nord and 
Pas dae Colais, the rest of tho former Occupied Zone and the former 
Vichy LONG | 


cece At this dete not more than about 12,000 textile workers, 
principally men, had actually left for Germany, &nd this number was 
by no means cntirely made up of specialists as the Germans had 
regquestede 


Policy (v) Prices. 


ye 


25. The Comité d'Organisation has no direct control over the prices 
of textiles, but it exerciscs considerable influence over them, being 
responsible for advising the Comité Central des Prix as to what price 
chenges are justificd. 


ode With 2 view to post-war development, the Comité d'Orgeanisation 
encouraged research, whenevor possible, and cndeavoured to persuade 
manufa cturing firms to combine their resources in this respect, and 
to compare and exchange results. 


/25. One body 


~4— SECRET. 


25. One body created under the aegis of the Comité was known as 

the Groupe Pilote Fibranne. Ald the manufacturers of short staple 
fibre were represented in this Groupe and, at regular intorvals, each 
was allotted a small quantity of raw material to be used- for experi- 
mental purposes. At tho Groupe!s meetings the products manufactured 
from these materials were exhibited and studied and it was claimed 
that, in consequence of tho pooling of information, considcrable 
technical progress had been meade. 


PF ICE DE REPARTITION DU TEeTILE. 


206 As already explained the cssential function of the Office de 
Ré6partition is to organise the equitable distribution of the available 
quantity of raw and semi-processcd materials among the various 
branches cf the textile industry. 

ele In practice, nowever, as the shortege of materials has become 
progressively moro acute, the oe CROLL SY of the Office has been extended 
so that its chief, the Répartiteur, now has euthority to indicate for 
what purpose the materials are to be ussd, to fix the percentage of 
natural wool etc. which may be included in mixtures, and also to 
transfer existing stocks from one factory to another. 


2e3- It is clear.tnet the spnere of activity of the Orifice de 
Répartition therefore overlaps the sphere of the Comité dtOrganisation 
and for this rcason among others, the post of Répartitour is st present 
held by the director. of the Comité. This arrangement is convenient 

as most textile matoris ils ars consumed within the industry elthough 
some, of course, do go to outsiders such as manufacturers of fabric for 
tyres, shocelinings,. otc. 


2£9e Materials aro a .tcd roughly as a proportion of 1958 consumption 

and distribution takcs pleco in two stages. The first stage is carried 
t by tho Office itself l iaes up avalilabl Li betwo 

OU L VY GIO. Vb i 2G Ltscolf wnoich Givi QOn UL V cl O SUD) LCs GCUWCONn 

the verious Branch Conmitteoss end the sccond stage is carried out by the 

Branch Commnittess whicn allot supplics to their individual moembors. 


50- .In the. beginning the various f 
to whet they would make with the ima 
hes now: become so acute that the KOGee ton progremmo has had 
to be ap rig bet hs ope each firm is Lice, when accepting its alloc- 
ation, to decla that it will ma cactly the mate rials specified 
by the Siianbi tat 
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allowed some latitude as 
t the supply position 
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$1. When instructing the manufacturers what to produce the Répartiteur, 
in consultction with the Comité d'Organisation,observes tho following 
order of orioritios:- 


& i. a) German reguiromonts Sorts in accordence with annual 
aereements). 
Colonial ro quirements (non~exis stont since the liberation of | 
North Africa). 
Military rcoquiremcnts (non-cxistent since the Army was 
disbanded). 
Administrative requirements (Postal Services-hospitals- 
prisons-dustmen,etc). 
and industrial roquirements (driving belts, 
filter cloths,ctc). 
Civilian requirements. 


See It will bo-realised that this system of distribution is very 
complox.,and that it involves a great deal of paper work both for the 
Office do Répartition and for the various organising committees. The 
latter have a particularly heavy task as they are also burdened with 
the distribution of coal and other essential materials which are | 
allocated to the textile industry through their intermediary by the 
coal Répartiteur and the other distribution contrese 
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44, In viow of the gencral shortege of textile materials in Frence 
the Gormans restricted their demands for French artificial fibres 
in 1945 to 9000 tons, which were to be made up partly of yarn and 
partly of finished products. It was considorsd likely that the 
Germans would insist on this quantity boing delivered, even though 
the total production of artificial fabrics fell considerably below 
the figure originally planned. 


Lani b al . 


45-6 It was estimated that he French production of Lanital during 

1945 would amount to about 75 tons per month, of which about 45 tons 
+ -_ 

would be manufactured in the Nord Departement and $0 tons in 
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46. It was stated that the production of Nylon in France amountod to 
only a few tons per year, and that plans for increasing output were 
held up owing to the impossibility of obtaining the necessary plant. 
Strengely enoush, howeve Otho ecently arrived French refugees 

have mentionea thet Nylon was ming into use in France for tho wapping 
of copper Wiree 
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Cotton. 


[00-6 The probable is n of cotton by the French textile industry 
in 1945 was sell at, 3000 tons, which would all be taken from 
the small stocks still Ypemaining in the country. 


Wool. 


51. The 1945 plans ware bascd on a raw wool -supply of 8000 tons 

on a cloan basis, of which 2000 tons were to be taken from stock and 
6000 tons were to be obtaincd from the current French clip. of this 
total 5000 tons were to be delivered to Germany.as raw woole 


As mentioned above, the figure for the French clip is probably 

sc one, being based on the RERUMD SLOP that the yield per sheep 
would amount to only about 800 graimmecs of wool as compared with a 
pre-war avoraze of about 1200 ers mmese In view of the fact that the 
French sheep population romained at about 7,500,000 head ond had 
eanly fallen by about 1,000,000 since the war proke out, it appears 
likely*that the real clip will be greateor than:'the agreed basic figure.e 


/53. During 1942 


a, ae 


ods It was explained, however, ¢hat in practice it was quite likely 
that not_more than 6000 tons would reach the Offico do Répartition, 
as there wes_a considerable black market in raw wool and woo: was 
frequently lost when clendestine slaughtcring took place. 


046 During 1942 the Germans had dcomanded the delivery of 100, 000 
Sheep skins (with the wool on) por month, and these had actually | ocen 
delivered during the first six months of the year, some of the sitins 
being drawn from North £frica. After repcatcd French protests this 
figure was reduced to 50,000 skins for tho last six months of 1942, 
and 1t was thought that the demand had not becocn renewed in 1943. 


VOoe It was planned to increase the aroca of land uncor flax in 1943 

to 40,000 hectares, as conmparad with 24,000 hectares in 1942. ‘The 
increcsed hectarage was to bo asvoted to flax srown for fibre, as 
Gistinct from oil secd, and it was ostimatod that. the total crop for 
the year would amount to cbout 16,800 tons, 

09. Of this total, no less than 14,400 tons hac been carmarkod by 

the Gormans. for tho production of fire hose, which was voinz increas- 
ingly mado from flax, owins tc the shortase of hemp. French fire hose 
manuracturers wore understood to be working to 140% of their ncrme 


oOfe The ostimatod prcduction of hemp in Frence in 1945 amountod To 

2000 tons, which was 1400 tons liss then the cutput of each cf tho 
two previous years. The decline was accounted for by the failure to 
sccure the delivery from Turkey of all tho sced required for the 


1945 crop. 


. 
08. There was already a very serious shortarce of rope, twine and 
cordazge in France and tne prospoctive fall-in hemp production was 
likely. to render tne situation still morse soricus. Smell stocks 
of those erticles were, howover, still available on tho Black Market 
which had ebsorbed a cent ampiettatd the the oF of hemp during 1942 when 
o Long delay: had: occurred in fixings the officiel prico. 


Alfa gress, Sisal otc. 
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09. the origin 
oO a 


nal plan for 1943 provided for the import of 24,000 tons 
Alfe FF PUS Yr 


from North Africa. Aftcr the occupation of. North 


Africa by the Allios, these imports, of course, ceassd end the 19435 
: supply of Alf srass to textile manufacturors wes cut to 6000 tons, 
which wore to bo. taken from stocks held in France. [In addition, 

. <000 tons of Sisal were to bo talkon from stocks imocrted before tho 
; Allied occupation of jiadasascar. 


Horsehair, Goats! hair and Rabbit wool. 
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60. It wes estimated that during 19435, o total of 1200 tons of 
horschair, goats! hair anc rebbit wocl would become availeblo for 
consumption in the téxtile incustry. 


RAGS e 


6l. It was cstimateod that in.1945 tho total amount of rags collocted 
in Frenee would amount to abcsut 4e 5000 tons and in some parts of 
the ccuntry the Government had endeavoured to encvurazge collection 


by offcring clothing coupons in oxchcenge for tne surrendor of mgs. 


62. The Gcrmans domendcd that 20,000 tons of rags shoula bo handed 
Over to them and insisted that 30% of this total should consist of 


/woolbon 


~~ NLC Ri. 


woollen rags. This 20,000 tons was to include 8000 tons which 
naa boen short celivereca in 1942. 


‘In April 1945 it appeared likely thet the Cericit in rag 

ali soci as from Frenee to Germany would be evon greater then in 
the previous year boccuse at the end of March only 2000 tons had 
so far, boen delivered. 
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70. The: Gorman suthoritios in Frenco had fraquontly requested 
thet the loading Fronch fas Shion houses should be echosed down, tho 
ason boing thet the Borlin firms, which hac bcon obliged to 
pena spore tic ns, hac protosted bittcrly against Pa aris housos 

nz allcwed to remain. open. 
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Beonomic Conditions in France. 

Copy of Ministry of Bconomic Warfare Monthly 
Reyort No. 7 (new series) dated 3lst July, asuthorisénys 
the changes shich have t..ken pléece in the orgenisato 
Of French incustrial production since the Armistice 
in view Of the extent to which these chsnges have 
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ECONOMIG CONPITIONS IN 
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FRANCE. 


Ministry of Economic Warfare 
Monthly Report No. / (New Series) 


It may, perhaps, be of interest to outline briefly the 
beckground of the changes which have taken place in the 
organisation of French industrial production since the Armistice, 
in view of the extent to which these changes have assisted the 
imposition of German control. 


The complete collapse of French econony which ensuéd after the 
Armistice obliged the Petain Government to make an immediate effort 
to restore some Kind of equilibrium. Condenning the former 
econonic liberalism which, they said, had been responsible for the 
economic and military unp reparcdness of France, they put forward 
the idea of the ‘Corporation’: not, they alleged, on the Fascist 
plan, which meant nationalisation, but in order to develop in the 
minds of Frenchmen «4 spirit of professional solidarity and 
co-operation between employers and employees based on cammon 
interests, under the cdirsction of the State. 


This task, however, was too great to be forthwith undertaken 
as a whole, Legislation had to be framed and public opinion 
prepared. It was decicacd to initiate the reforms in three stages, 


(1) The organisation of Industries into trade groups. 
(2) The co-operation of Employers! Organisations and Trade Unions. 


(3) The welding of the Organisation Committees and Workers’ 
Organisations arising from the Labour Charter into a 
corporative body. 


The first step towards this form of manared economy was made 
by the Decree of November 12th, 1914.0, ordering the dissolution of 
the Confederation Generale du Travail (Workers' Organisations), 
the Confederation Generale du Patronat (Employers' Organisations), 
the Comite des Forges and the Coal and Electrical Power Trusts, 
These older organisations were to be replaced on the one Nand, by 
the establishment of Organisation Canmittees (Comites d!' Organisation) 
on a national and regional scale for each branch of industrial and 
commercial activity, working under the direction of the Minister of 
Industrial Production; and on the other, by institutions arising 
fran the provisions ot the Labour Charter upon which future 
organisation cf labour was to be based, 


Accordingly, 165 Organisation Committees were set up, 
corresponding to 165 industries snd trade categories. Their 
principal immediate function was to make a census oft the various 
enterprises under their jurisdiction, their plant and equipment, 
raw material resources and manpower. They became responsible for 
all production plans and the sharing of available essential 
materials between the firms dependant on them, the fixing of rules 
regulating canpetition and conditions of work, and the proposal to 
the central Price-Fixing Canmittee of any justifiable changea in 
prices of products and services, 


Their Directors were appointed by State Decree, naminally on 
the recommendation of the industry coneerned and were invested with 
virtually dictatorial powers, although a Canmissioner representing 
the Ministry of Industrial Production was attached to each Canmittee, 
and was to be responsible for sanctioning decisions of a general 
nature, In practise the Directors have been appointed almost 
exclusively from among the employers and for the more important 
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posts, from among the larre employers; the role of the State 
Commissioners seems to be, in the main, a formal one. Certain 
industries conprising « vaericty of branch industries arc — 
administered by a General Uanmittce which coordinates Sub= 
Committees for the various branches, as for instance, silk, flax, 
and cotton, wool, artificial tibres, etc., in the case of Textiles. 
De-centralisation throuschout the country is effected through 
Regional Delegations which have fairly wide powers of discretion in 
carrying out the decisions of the Central Committees, and which 
work in conjunction with the regional Economic Chambers in each of 
the nineteen Adminiztretive Rerions into which France is divided, 


Meanwhile, following the Armistice, stocks of materials had 
been to a great extent claimed by the (Germens, and it was cssential 
and urgent to supervise the distribution of such materials as 
remained savailsbic to Prance, To this end a Central Department for 
Distribution of Raw Matoriais (Office Centrale de Repartition des 
Produits Industricls) was set up, divided into thirteen Sections, 
ranging fran coal teu leather, and each administered by a Distributor. 
To the approprinte céction of this organisation, the Directors of 
the corresponding Orrvenisetion Cunnittees suomit their requirements, 
and an encacayvour is meade to geal with the problem as a whole, and 
to effect an equitable distribution. For instance, thse Coal 
Distributor allocates coal among 165 Organisation Committees, which, 
in turn, rédistribite.thsir quotas between their active users, 

Under present conditions, no material is allocated, except for a 
Specified use, ard all. production is carried out in accordance 
with a controlicd progranns, givine, of course, priority to 
German orders. 


AS part of the ceneral rc-orgenisetion scheme, the provisions 
of the Labour Chartcr were intended to provide a foundetion for 
the future status of Labour in the new corporative system, These 
aimed st the supressicn of ell insereprofessional activity, and the 
confining of the powers of the trade unions within the bounds of 
each profession; all political activity was expressly forbidden, 
Union activity within each profession wis to be organised locally, 
regionally and netionslly; in each instance, the personnel was to 
be grouped into separstse unions according to category. Thus, 
employers, foremen arm technicians, mammal workers and clerical 
steff, were to have no contact with one another in regard to 
wages and working conditions, except through tri-psrtite “Social 
Committees". These letter, which were an entirely new creation of 
the Charte:', were to be organised on similar lines to the unions, 
but with an additional cell reaching down. to individual factories 
and were, presumably, intended to promote Sucial peace and 
collaboration between workers and waployers. But the slow progress 
made in applying the provisions of the Charter still contimes, and 
doubtless German demands on French lebour have been to a considerable 
extent responsible for the delay. Tne only institutions of the 
Charter already in action are the factory "Social Committees" of 
which some 6,000 are in existence, 


The whole scheme is, in all its essentials, an authoritarian 
regime, in which not.mersly the State, but the employers also, 
hold the effective control. ‘The new economy, ostensibly created 
to correct the errors of pre-war "capitalism and monopoly" has 
resulted, inter alia, in the re-emergence and even reinforcement of 
the powerful interests which were formerly pre-eminent; interests 
which have not failed to exerciss a good deal of unfair | 
discrimination, under their powers for industrial rationalisation, 
in the Glimination cf the smaller entorprises, 


German pressure has, of course, played an important part in 
these changes which heve so effectively assisted the integration of 
German control into this system on the Reich model, Although 
administrabion is, to a great extent, left in French hands in order 
to minimise the use of German personnel, the Economic Department of 
the German Administrative Staff is represented in all branches of 
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the national economy, including industry, labour, trensport, 

finance and price questions, Inso far as industrial production 

18 concerned, German officials are sttacned to each of tiie Commodity 
ections of the Central Devartacnt for Distribution of Raw Materials 

ant to all the Gentral Orrpsnisation Committees. regional and 

local supervision of eutiut is imposed through verious territorial 

Inspectoratcs ana theiv sub-divisiins, set up by the German War 

Economy Bourd (Wi-Rt). 


On these lines the plinacing of orders, aliocation cf raw 
materials, and all industrial «etivity is closely supervised by the 
German Authorities, wru ore, ct all times, fu Lily informed on a 
national scale of French tratcriial resourcss and capacities and are 


thus ina position to utilise French industrial potential as they 
think Tit. 


In fact, tne Vichy Govaz ment , and tne 
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MOST SECRET. 


lux . Miack . 


Sir R.Bruce Lockhart would welcome the Depart- 
ments views on the attached peper prepared by P.W.E. 
envisaging the cortingency of the Gerwans evacuating 


France prior fo an invasion of that country by the 
Allies. 


The paper is deliberately provocative and 
deliberately omits any compensating counter arguments. 
the last paragraph justifies and cualifies the sweep- 
ing term which is used. 


If’ your comuents are generally favourable P.W.E. 
will ask the Chiefs of Staffs Organisation to examine 


it from their angle. 
Fi ff 


29th Jyly 1943. 


The Department has drawn attention more than 
once to the possibility that the Germans will 
carry out large scale destructions and removal 
of key personnel, etc. in France before they 
retire. and I think that point was brought out in 
a paper which Mr. Bentinck sent to us for comment 
some time ago. It is in any case a contingency 
which must be taken into account in the framing 


of our military plans. 


The Germans may also, if they-.have time, do 
their best to ensure that civil war in France will 
follow their departure. The paragraphs of this 
memorandum at the bottom of pages 2 and 3 entitled 
"Te Political Gambit"' do not however make my 
blood curdle. The numbers of Frenchmen, right- 
wing or other, who would be prepared to stand 
behind Vichy are I think so few that they would 


not/ 


Minutes. 


not have the guts ‘to come out into open opposition 
against the vast majority of the people of France. 
They would be much more inclined to try to climb 
on to what will obviously be the winning band wagon 
of the Allies. Moreover, the German agents in 
France, Gestapo, etc.. will be much more intent on 
trying to save their own skins and getting back to 
the Fatherland as quickly as possible to be able 

to do very much about fomenting civil war. | 


The point made in this paper about administrati 
control is, however, important. Whoever takes 
over administrative control in the early stages 
Will have an ungrateful and invidious task. The 
present idea is that the Commander-in-Chief should 
be the responsible authority at the outset - this 
seems inevitable - and that the French Committee 
of National Liberation should be associated by the 
presence of a civil and military mission at the 
Commander-in-Chief's headquarters. We have been 
assured by many quarters that this arrangement is 
bound to cause resentment in France, but I can see 
no way to avoid it. All we can do is to ensure 
that a provisional legal French authority is set 
up in France with the minimum of delay, and this 
could probably best be done by calling in M. Lebrun, 
the President of the Republic, and the Presidents 
of the Senate and the Chamber, if they can be 


secured. 
Me. TS loark 


Mr. Bentinck. ) oOth July, 1943. 
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I agree with Mr. Mack and Mr. Warde 


To what extent the Germans will carry out 
large scale destruction and removal} of key 
personnel etc. in France before they retire will 
depend on the state in which they retire. If 
they retire under the control of the High 
Command, and this Command, for purposes of 
blackmail or out of spite, decides to carry out 
large scale destructions, then this will be done. 
However, it is possible, if not probable, that at 
the moment of the German departure from France 


the/ 


Minutes, 


the High Command will have lost control of the 
troops thefe (they will centre their efforts on 
maintaining control in the East). It is also 
possible that, fearing retribution. - and this fear 
is very present to the minds of the German military 
-, they will refrain from large scale destructions. | 


; 


I am interested to,see that P.i/.h. anticipate 
that the Germans ave~*é ithdraw and ts» make 
an effective stand on the West Wall when they 
evacuate France. The only person I have met who 
holds this belief is the C.1.G.5. To imagine 
that the Germans will be able to hold out with all | 
the airfields in France under the control of the 
Americans and ourselves seems to me grotesque. 
The same considerations apply to the P.W.E. line 
running from San Malo to Genevae This is the : 
first suggestion that I have ever seen that the | 
Germans are likely to attempt to hold such a line. | 
I should be surprised if I see it put forward | 
elsewhere than from tae @estenmsae cof Bush House. 


I think that all the considerations advanced 
in this interesting P.W.k. paper and the question 
of the form in which the French will participate 
in operation "Overlord" had better be taken up 
in the early spring of next year. By then we 
may see a little more clearly what the probabilities 
are as regards the form in which the German retreat 
will take place, and the position of the French 
National Committee may become stronger. If the 
German withdrawal from France takes placefwithout ae 
being forced by a landing on the part of the 
Americans and ourselves, I think we can take it 
for granted that this will mean that the High 
Command have lost control over their troops and 
that the destruction wili be hooliganism rather 
than large scale and carefully planned. 
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EVACUATING FRANCE BEFORE WE INVADE 
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The apparently promising probpects in the Vediterranean theatre 
of war meke it increasingly possible that the enemy may consider it 
good strategy to evacuate a very considerable part of Metropolitan France 
without waiting for us to invade this territory. 


The Cerman Strategical Plan 
it seems reasonable in the lisht of present developments to sur- 
mise that the German straterical plan at the moment is: 


(a) To so all out (if possible) for a decision in the Last, so as 
to knock Russia out of the war, while standing on the defensive 
in the Mediterranean; 


(ob) Consequently, to fight delaying actions through Italy and Greece 
with a view to standing in the Balkans on the Salonika - Valona 
line, in Italy on the Trieste - Brenner line facing south-west, 
and perhaos for a time on the Italian frontier line facing east; 

(c) ‘The Franco-Italian frontier line would have its right flank com- 

pletely exposed to attack, and conseguéntly as soon as, or possibly 

even before, this phase was reached, it would be reasonable for the 

Germans to contemplate a shortening of their south-western front by 

the evacuation of the whole of Southern and South-western France; 


(d) It is possible that they might elect to evacuate practically the 
whole of France, and withdraw to the \Viest Wall, but they would be 
unlikely to do this without fichting further south, as the complete 
retirement to the \iest Wall would give us both the Channel ports 
and airfields from which we could do devastatins damage inside 
Cermany. Consequently, the line on which they are most likely to 
stand would be one running from St. Malo to the Swiss frontier in 
the neighbourhood of Geneva (keeping in their hands St. Malo, Le 
Mans, Tours, Nevers and possibly lyons). 


Note: (b), (c) and (da) would still hold good, if the best the Germans 
find themselves able to do on the Hast is to hola the Russians 
where they now are. 


The Political Implications 


_— —. 


The ability of the- Germans to maintain themselves on the line 
suggested might be largely conditioned by the amount of economic de- 
vastation and political confusion which they were able to leave behind 
them in the evacuated part of France. 


The purvose of this paper is to suggest that they would not find 
it difficult to create a condition of political chaos which would (a) 

set the Allies a series of immensely difficult problems to unravel, and 
(b) stand a very good chance of setting the Allies by the ears in trying 
to,unravel them. 
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Even if the Germans should not deliberately set out to create 
such chaos, the factors of political confusion already exist in great 

measure, and might well lead to spontaneous combustion, or go off with 
& minimum of such incitement as is envisaged in this paper. 


The Material Position 
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Before going into the political problem, it may be well to recall 
briefly the material factors of demoralisation which have been at work for 
three years, and the additional factors of this kind which will be brought 
into play by the Germans before leaving. 


(a) The enemy has already removed from southern and south-western 
Nrance most of its stocks of food, most of its strong young 
men, much oi its means of production. They have not only got 
the population into a half-starved condition, but also into an 
embittered, nervous, suspicious and rancorous state of mind. 
They have got hundreds of thousands of i’rench hostages inside 
Germany* either as prisoners of war or as conscript workers. 


(b) Within a period of weeks, they could complete this process: 


By large-scale destructions of plant, public 
utilities, the remaining food stores, port 
facilities and communications; 


By removing or shooting the key personnel at 
all levels in administration anc industry; 


By destroying such confidence in i‘rench currency 
as it still enjoys; 


By removing doctors and (possibly tampering with 
water supplies) planting focus points for epidemic 
diseases (typhus, typhoid, scarlet fever, influenza, 
less probably smallpox and diphtheria), subsequently 
to be attributed to the incoming Allied troops.» 


The Political Gambit 
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The immediate political aim of the Germans when evacuating would 
be to make civil war in the evacuated area a moral certainty. 


The major card which they would play with this in view would 
consist:in leaving at Vichy all conservative elements whose real or ap- 
parent conversion to Giraudism might be expected to be accepted by the 
Allies (so as to strengthen the right-wing elements among the French in 
the evacuated area - the element which is more afraid of the French ex- 
treme left than it is of the Germans). The right-wing people would no 
doubt be provided, or enabled to lay their hands on, arms (preferably 
American), and would be worked upon by German agents claiming to be 
American agents. 


/Conversely, the.... 
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The hostages can be used for individual blackmail on a large scale, apart 
altogether from possibilities of collective blackmail. 


# One probable device in this connection would be to move into the area to 
be evacuated, from Germany and from France north of the St. Malo - Geneva 
line, all women infected with venereal disease who can be found; this 
will of course play the other way to incense the incoming troops against 

the French population. . 


SY 


Conversely, the communists and left-wingers would be provided 
with British and/or Russian arms, end worked upon by German agents, 
professing to be British or Russian agents. Incidents would be iomented 
on the basis of existing versonal or local grudges, and would be .agcrava- 
ted by acts of destruction or bombinzs which would be represented to the 
left-wingers as American work and to right-wingers as British work. Pro- 
minent right-wingers would be murdered, apparently by left-wincers or 
British agents; prominent lef't-winrers would be murdered, apparently by 
right-wingers or American agents. 


2 


If, as is presumed probable, Allied troops were hastily moved 
into the evacuated area’, Frenchmen of all political colours would be 
incited to resent the fact that they are not receiving immediate relief 
and the fact that the German main-mise has simply been replaced by a 
British or American main-mise. All the disappointments which would 
inevitably follow liberation would be exploited to the full. 


If the French Committee of National Liberation were brought in 
anc given some degree of administrative control, its administrative 
officers would be blamed as incompetent for all material and adminis- 
trative shortcomings, and the attempt would be made to discredit them 
as we have discredited the collaborators of the Vichy régime. ‘There 
would also be opportunity to exploit the feeling between resisters in 
France and “émigré" Frenchmen if French troops were brought in. The cry 
that de Gaulle and/or Giraud was imitating what Frenco did.in Spain would 
be readily raised. 
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The Germans would have every prospect of being able to foment 
troubles on a scale which woulc virtually amount to civil war within a 
very short time of their evacuation of southern and south-western France. 
Order could then only be restored by the use o8 Allied troops; and until 
the south-western ports, as well as those of the south of France, could 
be brought into use again, the Allied Commander-in-Chief would find the 
disorder in France a major handicap. fhe restoration of order in France, 
south of the new German line would hamper him in his strategic task of 
cetting in. touch with the enemy again in sufficient force to drive him 
out of the new line. By the time the ports were working again, the 
Civil war might weil have assumed such proportions that the restoration 
of order in France would necessite heavy-handed military repression, and 
such repression would effectively destroy the pro-Allied feeling among 
srenchmen throughout the area evacuated by the enemy. 


This forecast is presented as inherently probable, with the sug- 
gestion that a very serious problem would be created if it proved to be 
even as little as 25% accurate. it is submitted that, if the forecast 
is accented as an even reasonably possible picture, urgent attention 
should be given to the counter-measures which will require to be taken. 
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x This might not be possible for some time, if the evacuation were 
carried out at an early stage. 
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TELEGRAM FROM 


Sir H. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen (Angora) 


Refusal by Vichy of 300,000 French workmen to be sent 
to rmany . 


Reports that it is learned authoritatively from 
Turkish Government that Vichy have recently refused 


insistent German demand for despatch of 300,000 French 
workmen to Germany. 


SECRET No. 1469 
Daled lth August 
Received 7 
in Reorstry A4th August 
1943 
Z : France 
Last Paper. (Minutes) 
2 set is 
I do not think that this/a very valuable report 
References as it stands. We know that the "Releve" is still in 
full swing so if Vichy have recently refused a German 
demand for the despatch of 300,000 French workers 
to Germany it must be a demand over and above the 
"Releve". This demand must have been quite easy to 
refuse since the "Releve" is already sweeping as many 
Frenchmen as possible into Germany and Vichy could not 
put the screw on tighter even if it wanted to. 
(Print.) 
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Sir 7. Knatchbull-Hugessen. D. ae th Jugust, 146. 
No. 1469 


lith August, 1945. Re Seid Vetie 18th August, 1943. 
Repeated to Minister of State Cairo. 
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Turki sh Government learns authoritatively thai Vichy have 
recentiy refused insistent German demand for despatch of 
SDO0O,000 French workmen tc Germany. 
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FROM Foreign Office 


France and French Empire. 
Submits Foreign Office Reseach Department. Review 


of the Foreign Press, Series F, No.13 containing 


Research Departmeatinformation on)- 


No. 


Received 

in Registry 6th August, 
| 1943. 

™: France. 


1) Further French comment on the North African Politi- 
cal Situation. 2) Youth conscription and resistance 

3) P.P.F. and Francistes joint Déat's Mulices 
Revolutionnaires Nationales 

4) Team's account of the secret preparations for the . 
Allied landings in North Africa. 
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The articles in "Tam" referred to in paragraph IV 
of this paper are almost certainly the work of 
Ml. Lemaigre Dubreuil. There have been one or two 
other occasions on which this gentleman has tried to 
claim for himself the major part of the credit for the 
preparations made in advance of the landings and now 
that he is unemployed he has plenty of time to 


embroider on this theme and try to recoup some of his 
lost prestige. 


He claims that it was he who was sent to France 
in May, 1942, to contact General Giraud after his 
escape. that it was he who was sent again to France 
in October to obtain the General's concurrence in the 
arrangements made with Mr. Murphy and, mest—avserre—of 
ta, that he was so much trusted as to have been 
informed by Mr. Murphy on October llth of the U.S. 
Government's decision to send 500,000 men to North 
Africa. The statement that the U.S. Government 
informed General Weygand in May 1941 "that they were 
ready to send him material for his army and American 
divisions to reinforce it" is another piece of 
extravagance. 


However, there is much in the story of the 
preparations which is still obscure to us and however 
inaccurate the articles may be they do provide a 
further clue of what to look for. Thus, the writer 
(refers to four notes addressed to Mr. Murphy between 


December/ 
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December, 1941 and May, 1942, by the resistance groups 
in North Africa (under the leadership .edampemrmee, of 
M. Lemaigre Dubreuil). He also refers to three 
agreements which were reached between the groups and 


Mr. Murphy on July 1st one concerning equipment 
and plans, the second concerning future lease-lend 


nature, pledging the Americans to discuss the pro 


A 
: Sige s 
and exchange arrangements and the thirf of a political | 
to 


operation only with the Frenchmen who were partie 

the agreement. These three agreements are said to 
have been signed by General Giraud on the 25th October 
at Lyons. None of them are recognisable as the same 
as the documents referred to in Mr. Demaree Bess's 
articles about which we have asked Mr. Makins to make 
enquiries. 


In his letter to Mr. Makins of August 4th about 
the Bess articles (Z 8374) Mr. Mack promised to let 
him have any comments that occurred to us after we had 
studied them. I do not know whether we should embody 
some of the minutes on that paper in a letter to 
Mr. Makins by way of commentary, but I think we should 
in any case draw his attention to these articles in 
"PTam'', and in particular to the documents to which they 
refer. 
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Main Points in the Present Issue 


I. The French Press continued to follow the political developments in North Africa. In the Paris Press 
there was uncertainty as to whether to attribute “final success ' to General de Gaulle or to General 
Giraud, but all writers were unanimous in representing them as the tools of Great Britain and Russia 
or of the United States respectively. Maurras in the Action Francaise seemed to regret the loss to the 
National Revolution of both Generals and expressed the fear that disagreement between them would sow 
the seeds of future divisions in France. 


II. The call-up of youths of 20, 21 and 22 for work in Germany has met with failure and large numbers 
have taken to the hills to await the Allied invasion, though Vichy claimed that the four days’ amnesty 
for defaulters had brought many back to the fold. The spirit of resistance has spread to most of the 
youth movements, including the Catholic youth organisations, although the Catholic hierarchy’s opposi- 
tion to labour conscription remains moral rather than political. The guerrilla bands which some of the 
young men have joined are concentrated in the Alps and the Massif Central. 


III. The threat of Allied invasion of France and the collaboration of many Frenchmen with the 
invaders moved Déat and others to insist on the necessity of organising the Home Front against such 
invasion and the consequent disorders. This could only be achieved by armed and disciplined bodies acting 
under an agreement between the revolutionary parties. It was eventually announced on the 11th July that 
the P.P.F., the R.N.P. and Bucard’s Francistes. would collaborate within the Milices Révolutionnaires 
Nationales (M.R.N.). It was to be a union of organised forces, probably with a co-ordinating committee 
for para-military action, and not a fusion of the parties. 


IV. Two articles in TAM (Algiers) throw partial light on the inner history of the secret French 
resistance movement, built up in North Africa almost immediately after the Armistice of June, 1940, which 
prepared the way for the Allied landings (8 Nov., 1942). The importance of its achievements, much less 
publicised than those of the Gaullists, is stressed. The claim is also made that the secrecy attending 
the landings was largely responsible for initial resistance in Morocco. 


NOTE ON PAPERS REVIEWED 


The ‘‘Vichy’’ papers and reviews used appear at Lyons (Journal, Action Francaise, Sept Jours, 
Nouvelliste); at Marseilles (Mot d’Ordre, Petit Marseillais, Gringoire and Réalités); at Clermont-Ferrand 
(Moniteur, Journal des Débats, Petit Journal and Candide); at Chambéry,(Au Travail); at Vichy (Revue 
Universelle); at Royat (Revue des Deux Mondes); at Stirs (Dépéche and Garonne) ; at Tarbes 
(Semeur); at Grenoble (Petit Dauphinois). These papers are not allowed into the ‘‘ Occupied Zone ”’ 
across the Demarcation Line, which has been maintained since the entry of German Forces into the 
formerly Unoccupied Zone. i 

The ‘‘ Paris’* papers now being received are: Les Nouveaux Temps, Guvre, Matin, Petit Parisien, 
Aujourd’hui, La Vie Industrielle, the Paris Paris-Soir, the German daily Pariser Zeitung, the weeklies 
Atelier, Toute la Vie, Notre Combat, La Semaine, La Gerbe and the Illustration, the last named appearing 
in both Zones. 

The North African papers now being received are: Dépéche Marocaine (Tangier); Presse Marocaine, 
Vigie Marocaine, Petit Marocain (Casablanca); Echo du Maroc, Vaincre (Rabat), Dépéche Algérienne, 
Echo d’Alger, Derniéres Nouvelles, TAM (Algiers); Echo d’Oran (Oran); Dépéche (Constantine). 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, FOREIGN OFFICE, WHITEHALL, S.W.1 


I. FURTHER FRENCH COMMENT ON THE) - 
NORTH AFRICAN POLITICAL SITUATION 


: 

Tendencies in Reporting the Events ° 
A steady daily report of political developments in, 
North Africa has continued to appear in the Press of 
Metropolitan France, being featured in certain papers 


in a special daily column, e.g., in the Action Frangaise | 


under the heading ‘‘ Petit Courrier de la Dissidence.”’ 
Disagreements between the two Generals have been 
constantly emphasised (e.g., Aujourd’hui, 2-3, Paris- 
Soir, 13, Giuvre, 16 June, &c.); unfavourable British 
or American comment on General de Gaulle has been 
avidly seized upon—as when H. G. Wells’s article in 
the World Review was widely publicised (e.g., Petit 
Parisien, 26-27 June); the Bolshevik bogey has been 
made to raise its head in North Africa. The Matin 
(30 June) said that General Giraud was trying to win 
the good graces of the Algerian Communist milieux 
and had received the Soviet representative at Algiers. 
Aujourd’hui reported increasing Communist activity in 
North Africa, an activity stimulated by the 26 released 
Comimunist Deputies who were organising meetings 
(Aujourd’hui, 7 10-11 July). The Guvre (12 July) 
reported alarm among the French colonists over Soviet 
cultural propaganda in the Maghzen. 


Paris Press Comment on the Situation 

Comment in the Paris Press centred largely round 
the de Gaulle—Giraud disagreement, and writers had 
great difficulty in deciding whether to proclaim a 
defeat for General de Gaulle or for General Giraud. 
Indeed, the Nouveaux Temps (4-5 July) finally worked 
round to the formula that, whereas General de Gaulle 
had been personally vanquished, Gaullism had 
triumphed over Giraudism. 

The evolution of Aujourd’hui’s attitude marks a 
complete volte-face. In an article published on the 
9th June Suarez declared: ‘‘ Whether you like it or 
not, M. de Gaulle has won his first victory in Africa,’ 
a victory due to the assertion of Britain and Soviet 
Russia in Allied war councils. However, an unsigned 
article of the 28th June began: ‘** That Gaullism has 
not had to wait for the end of the war to be beaten, 
that it is already routed, became plainly evident when 
a few days ago there was published the American 
decision to give Giraud the command in North Africa 
and to dismiss de Gaulle to the secondary territories 
of our ex-Empire.”’ For Déat (Guvre, 23 June) 
General de Gaulle had got the upper hand, and 
Thouvenin, who had been writing a series of articles 
for the Nouveaux Temps, reported that the political 
circles of Madrid spoke of a victory of Gaullism over 


Giraudism (quoted by Crouzet, Nouveaux Temps, 
17 July). 

Whatever confusion there might be over this 
question, there was complete and unswerving 


unanimity in all papers in declaring that the pre- 
dominance of one or other General was merely a 
reflection of the predominance of the policy of their 
respective patrons, Great Britain and Soviet Russia 
in the case of General de Gaulle, the United States in 
the case of General Giraud. 

Thus Suarez (Aujourd’hui, 9 June) explained 
General Giraud’s ‘‘ eclipse’’ by the ‘‘ simple fact ’’ of 
his having been dropped by his American backer. 
Suarez’s thesis ran as follows. It had been obvious 
that in landing in Algeria the Americans had had a 
firm determination to run the African show alone. In 
President Roosevelt’s mind the expedition was to be 
a specifically national affair formally carried out to 
produce all its results before the opening of the 
presidential election campaign. The easiest part of 
the programme, namely, the landing, was completed— 
but the attack on the entrenched camp of Europe was 
another story. And in face of this obstacle American 
public opinion had begun to feel anxious over the cost 
of overcoming it. Furthermore, American indus- 
trialists were pressing for the prosecution of the war 
in the Pacific and there was a general weakening of 
interest in the European theatre of war, the direction 


‘of ‘whitch was being left to England while Ainerica 
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concentrated on the Pacific. The immediate repercus- 
sion of this change in the spheres of influence was 
that General Giraud was ordered by the Americans to 
receive; General de Gaulle. This was a defeat for him 
which might have serious political consequences, for 
de Gaulle represented the Front Populaire in the ranks 
of ‘“‘la dissidence '; and his second ally after 
Mr. Churchill was Stalin. The real victors therefore 
were England and Soviet Russia. It was very likely 
that within six months English and Russian troops 
would have relieved the American troops, Maurice 


Thorez would be Governor-General of Algeria, and 
General Giraud in a concentration camp. 
Similar arguinents were advanced by Déat, who 


further stated that Britain and Soviet Russia were to 
take Algeria and Tunisia as their sphere of influence 
and leave Morocco to the United States (Guvre, 
23 June). 

Aujourd’hui (28 June), on the contrary, supporting 
the thesis of a defeat for General de Gaulle, attributed 
his defeat to the waning of British prestige and 
influence in Allied War Councils. 

René Martel, in Paris-Soir (1 July), declared that 
America and Britain fostered differences between the 
two Generals because it was not to their interest for 
a French Army to be constituted in Africa, nor for a 
firm and coherent French Government to be formed. 

In his article of the 4th-5th July, Crouzet defined 
‘“Gaullism,’" which he _ held to be replacing 
‘“ Giraudism '’ in North Africa, as follows: ‘‘ It is 
essentially the enfeoffment to Great Britain of a 
France which recognises neither the Armistice of 1940 
nor the change of régime confirmed a month later by 
the vote of the National Assembly, nor the key ideas 
of a new order defined in the messages of the Chief 
of the State.’’ Giraudism, on the other hand, “‘ in its 
pure form showed certain shades of difference from 
these attitudes. It aimed at playing off Washington 
against London; it had no sympathy for Bolshevism 
nor for the earliest French dissidents; its attitude 
towards the Jewish problem was full of reserve; and 
it affected veneration and respect for the Chief of the 
French State or, at least, esteem for certan construc- 
tive principles of the new régime.’’ This had enabled 
the Vichy administration’ of Algeria and Morocco 
smoothly to become a Giraudist administration. The 
unity, however, achieved under the French National 
Committee [sic] was due to the retreat of Giraudism, 
and the hope of those who had sought to create a third 
party between the legitimate France of the Marshal 
and Laval and the imaginary France of the 
‘’ Mamelukes of Dissidence, the hopes of Nogués and 
of Chatel; had been dashed’’ (Nouveaux Temps, 
4-5 July). 

Crouzet returned to the question of this ‘‘ third 
party, on the 17th July. He declared that the victory 
of Gaullism, ** cut to measure in good British cloth,’’ 
had been inevitable, and wondered that so many of 
his compatriots still believed, in spite of the flight of 
Nogués and Chatel and the ede departure of some 
dozens of ‘‘ moderate ’’ higher Civil Servants, that the 
policy of Algiers could be anything but pure 
Gaullism. It was wishful thinking on the part of 
Frenchmen, who, hesitant before the prospect of 
Kuropean collaboration, aware of a lack of consistency 
in the ‘‘ France of London,’’ ‘‘ would have liked to see 
the creation in Africa of a third party, authentically 
national, to which they could have rallied all those 
who thought they showed superior minds in con- 
sidering Laval’s policy as Charybdis and that of 
de Gaulle as Scylla.’’ But no third position was 
possible in North Africa. ‘‘ I do not hesitate to write,’’ 
went on Crouzet, “* that de Gaulle had been right from 
his own point of view in axing the administrators and 
functionaries guilty of service under Vichy, and of 
having adhered wholeheartedly to the ideas of the 
National Revolution.’” And as for men like Pucheu— 
‘‘the fact of having once accepted for France the 
policy devolving from the Armistice of 1940 and from 
the de facto rupture of the English alliance involving 
taking up a position which could only be abandoned 
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P becoming a renegade, with the risk of losing honour women, from each factory and of teams of workers 
and credit ’’ (Nouveaux Temps, 17 July). released by the closing-down of factories and shops 
Both Aujourd’hui (24-25 July) and Paris-Soir under the concentration schemes: and by the call-up 
(29 July) had references to ‘‘ the Churchill directive to of whole age-groups for despatch to Germany [ Note: 
the British Press ’’ concerning General de Gaulle. In , See Series F, No. 3, p. 16, and No. 10, pp. 72-3]. The 
the former paper, Suarez, who reported the matter, latter method was taken up after protests from the 
commented that evidently for Mr. Churchill de Gaulle Paris Press that the burden of the Reléve fell only on 
was only a ‘‘ plump conceited baby’’ and ‘‘this the working-classes, and did not touch the bourgeois 
contempt which Mr. Churchill shows for his mer- and the idle rich. The youth of the country is thus 
cenaries is an involuntary tribute to the Frenchmen being mobilised, and for boys of 20 the only exemptions 
who remained faithful to their unhappy country.’’ allowed are service in the Legion of Anti- Bolshevik 
Paris-Soir concluded that Mr. Churchill was evidently Volunteers or in Darnand’s Militia. This mobilisation 
dropping General de Gaulle; and added that it was by age-groups has caused even more resentment among 
significant that, whereas the British Minister of the people than the alternative method of individual 
Information had ‘‘ refused to suspend refugee news- designation, and attention has been concentrated on 
papers, hostile to the Jews and the Soviets,’’ he at the flight of young men to the mountains to avoid con- 
the same time forbade the publication of the weekly scription and to wait for the soon-expected Allied 
Marseillaise ‘*‘ because it supported de Gaulle.’’ invasion of France [{ Note: See Series F, No. 5, p. 34]. 
The recent article of Demaree Bess in the Saturday The contingent of 220,000 workers promised to 
Evening Post (subsequently reproduced in the Sunday Sauckel by Laval between the Ist April and the 
Express, 8, 25 July/Aug.) also provoked comment. Ist July was not filled by the end of the period; | 
Suarez referred to them in his leading article in according to German official reports, while 6,010 ; 
Aujourd’ hui (24-25 June). They indicated, he said, that workers left France for Germany on the 23rd June, 
General Giraud had been a fool who had not been able the highest daily figure to be reached, only 100,085 
to make the most of his treachery, since he had con- workers left between the Ist April and the 23rd June 
sented to play a réle inferior to his rank. Paris-Soir (Vigie Marocaine, 27 June), although the whole of the 
(25 July) pointed out that the articles appeared at the 1942 class was due to leave for Germany by the end > 
moment when General Giraud was about to be received of the month. According to other reports in the North 
at the White House. Their author did not hesitate to African and Swiss Press a large proportion of the 
throw on the United States, who did not fulfil their youths of the 1942, ‘41 and ‘40 classes called up 
promises to General Giraud, responsibility for the  1e., aged 20, 21 and 22, had not presented themselves 
military and political conflicts between the ‘‘ Anglo- and had taken to the hills. Various measures were 
Americans and the dissidents.’’ The agreement made taken to attempt to deal with this situation. Youths 
between General Giraud and Mr. Murphy on the 2nd_ of 20 working in France in the Todt Organisation were 
November provided that neither in France nor in the despatched to Germany in teams straight from their 
Empire should the American authorities intervene in work, and in some cases teams of youths from the 
matters depending on French sovereignty. General Chantiers de la Jeunesse were also sent off on the very 
Giraud, faced with a fait accompli, was compelled to day of their release (Garonne, 19-20, Dépéche 
accept a subordinate réle in the North African Algérienne, 18 June). The first contingent of students - 
expedition. Was it to be expected, the writer con- went off to Germany at the end of June (Vigie. 
cluded, that America, which had not kept her formal Marocaine, 30 June). 
promises to General Giraud whom she needed, would The question of the Chantiers de la Jeunesse would 


keep the more vague ones she had made to a bruised seem to have caused difficulties, and, while their 
and battered France? leader, M. de la Porte du Theil, sent a special message 
at the end of May to those who had passed out of the 

Vichy Press Comment Chantiers appealing to them to obey the Government's 


The only comment in the Vichy Press received was _ orders (Paris-Soir, 30 May); he was later reported by 
written by Maurras in the Action Frangaise (26-27 the Swiss Press to have insisted that those released 
June). He referred to the flood of news, ‘‘ contradictory from the Chantiers must be allowed to return home 
and discordant, ’’ concerning the quarrels of the before going to Germany. As a result many who went 
‘‘French generals of the dissident movement.’’ He home joined the ‘“‘ réfractaires,’’ as the defaulters are 
regretted the loss to the French Armistice Army of ealled. Finally an arrangement was made that youths 
General de Gaulle, whose reforming and innovating from the Chantiers, 2,000 of whom had already gone 
talent might have found scope there. ‘‘ What demon to Germany, would go in groups; in Germany they 
seized him in a few hours and threw him into the party would be-headed by leaders who were themselves 
of dissidence and treachery?’’ His ‘‘ African ‘‘anciens des Chantiers’’ and who were now, 
antagonist,’ though he might be blamed for his war- voluntarily, in Germany preparing for their arrival 
mongering and his undoubted influence in bringing (Garonne, 10-11 July). An inconspicuous notice in the 
about the entry into Belgium, had the reputation of Press then announced that the Commissariat of the 
being a valiant soldier and one of the few military Chantiers had been reorganised (Petit Parisien, 
leaders who had ideas about the civil order and recog- 19 July). 
nised the evil done to France by democracy, parlia- The conditions of work of French youth in Germany 
mentarianism and Judeo-masonry. In the iron grip were negotiated with the German authorities by a 
of America and England, he was now compelled to section of the Secretariat for Youth, J.O.F.T.A. (Jeunes 
follow a road contrary to his principles—accepting Ouvriers Francais Travaillant en Allemagne), working 
Communism, aiding Judaism. under the authority of the labour conscription depart- 

‘' The adventure is not over,’ commented Maurras, ment of the Ministry of Production (Petit Parisien, 
“it 1s only too easy to see that for France it can 8, Nouveaux Temps, 24 July). The Secretariat for 
bring only new divisions and new hatreds among her Youth was itself purged and reorganised by M. Olivier- 
citizens." The danger was that this national dissidence Martin who replaced M. Lamirand in March [Note: 
should become complicated by spiritual and moral See Series F, No. 5, p. 836] when Laval took direct con- 
dissidences when the émigrés returned, as all émigrés trol of the Chantiers de la Jeunesse. One of Olivier- 
did. There existed a tendency to find in the dissident Martin’s avowed aims was to organise the departure of 
movement new clashes of ideas and words. The French youth to Germany (Paris-Soir, 16 June). The 
Anglo-Americans were conscious of this potential dissolution of a youth organisation in the Southern 
source of spiritual division for France. Zone, ** La Jeunesse du Maréchal,’’ was another sign 

that the youth movements were getting out of hand. 

II. YOUTH CONSCRIPTION AND RESISTANCE °%"¢ the Echo des Etudiants (quoted in Action 
Francaise, 29 June) complained that many student 

The Call-up of French Youth associations opposed the conscription of youth. In 

The so-called “‘ reléve "’ is now working in two ways, this connection a leading article in the Vichy youth 
by the designation of individual workers, both men and paper Compagnons (12 June) is of interest. Addressed 


to those who stayed in France and did not go to 
Germany, it reminded them of their new responsi- 
bilities. ‘Si le départ & l’étranger de la jeunesse 
frangaise a été jugé nécessaire, il ne faut pas pour cela 
que s’écroule l|’ceuvre quelle a _entreprise a 
l’intérieur..... Par une sorte de miracle impfeé- 
visible, tous les Francais de cette génération auront été 
mobilisés. Dites-vous bien que pour nous la guerre 
n’est pas finie. Nous sommes toujours mobilisés.”’ 

Fividence that food ration-cards may be refused to 
youths who refuse to go to Germany was contained 
in the announcement that those youths liable to the 
call-up must go to special places to renew their ration- 
cards for J uly, taking their work-card and identity-card 
with them. They also had to produce their work-cards 
when claiming poste restante letters or other postal 
services (Garonne, 11, Aujourd’hui, 23 June). 

A final appeal was made by the Government when a 
four-days’ amnesty was declared for the 17th, 18th, 19th 
and 20th July, when the “‘ réfractaires,’’ including those 
who had deserted from the Chantiers, could go to the 
town halls and have their work-cards properly stamped 
and their position regularised, so that they could then 
go off to Germany without being punished for their 
previous disobedience. A reminder was issued to 
employers that they would incur severe penalties if 
they retained in their employment young men who 
were due to go to Germany (Petit Parisien, 16 July), 
and they were ordered to send in to the authorities 
monthly lists of the names of all persons employed by 
them and of all those who had left their employment 


and the reasons for their going (Garonne, 3-4, 
Aujourd’hui, 21 July). It was claimed that the four- 
days’ amnesty brought good results and that many 


young men turned up at the town halls, including those 
who had illegally left the Chantiers (Petit Parisien, 19 
July). 

The penalties for defaulters announced after Laval’s 
speech of the 5th June [Note: See Series IF, No. 10, 
p. 73] were applied in various cases; a Mayor in Savoy 
was dismissed for helping young men to escape (Petit 
Journal, 10 June), and the secretary of a Lyons Jabour 
exchange was sentenced to imprisonment for forging 
work-cards for the same purpose (Garonne, 12 June). 
It was announced that University students and 
professors who defaulted would be excluded from the 
University. 


Press Appeals to the Defaulters 

The gravity of the situation was emphasised in both 
the V ichy and Paris Press. Delebecque in the Action 
Francaise (6 July) did not doubt the sincerity of the 
‘ réfractaires,'’ who believed that they were being 
patriotic in avoiding conscription and saw themselves 
soon co-operating with the “‘ liberators ’’ to give back 
to France her independence and her position in the 
world. He blamed inore those who encouraged and led 
them on. Both he and the leader-writer of the Garonne 
(1 July) spoke of the pleasures of outdoor life in the 
summer, but foretold sufferings and disillusion when 
winter came. André Algarron in the Petit Parisien 
(17-18 July) condemned the action of the defaulters as 
selfishness since it only meant that older men would 
have to go in their place, while Déat compared the 
situation of France with that of Belgium, a country 
which had sent proportionately more workers to 
Germany than France had done, without the collabora- 
tion of the Belgian authorities and without any quid 


pro quo in the shape of released prisoners (Huvre, 13 
June). 


The Churches and Labour Conscription 
| Some of the most important opposition to the labour 
' deportations comes from the churches. It is strongest 
in the lower ranks of the clergy, who are often very 
‘outspoken in the pulpit, but even the hierarchy have 
shown their disapproval [ Note: For Cardinal Liénart’s 
attitude and for Paris attacks on the Church, see Series 
F, No. 9, p. 63]. A Pastoral Letter on labour con- 


scription, signed by Cardinals Gerlier, Suhard and 
' Liénart, and broadcast on Radio Vatican, stated: ‘‘ We 
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know the sorrow uroused in French hearts by ‘te 
departure of men and youths for labour. We leave to 
the legitimate authority of our country the care of 
appreciating the political aspect of this situation, but 
we cannot remain indifferent to its moral and religious 
aspect. .... We cannot accept the abuses which have 
sometimes marked the departures of workers. . . . Nor 
can we admit that certain categories of workers should 
be subjected to such conditions that human existence 
has become impossible for them ’’ (New York Times, 
12 June). The Gazette de Lausanne (15 June) reported 
that the Bishop of Le Puy had said in the pulpit that 
‘tout l’épiscopat avait frappé la releve et toute 
déportation d’une concamnation formelle et sans 
appel.’” The words of the priest of Lons-le-Saulnier, 
‘‘les Francais ne sont plus seulement vaincus mais 
asservis,’’ have been widely reported; while the Zurich 
Weltwoche (25 June) attached great importance to the 
fact that the Jesuit Father Dillard had openly said in 
Vichy that for two years the régime had done nothing to 
restore France and had only tried to shift the respon- 
sibility for the defeat from off its shoulders. | Note: 
According to the Manchester Guardian (22 July) the 
President of the French Protestant Federation sent a 
letter in May to all the French Protestant Churches, 
speaking of Christian opposition to “‘ any conception of 
man or society which tends to envisage labour as a 
merchandise which one has a right to buy or requisition 
without regard to person or conscience.'’ The President 
had informed Laval of the ‘‘ painful emotion "’ roused 
in the Christian Churches by the requisitioning of 
labour. | 

The attitude of the Catholic Action associations was 
much more positive in the direction of ‘* resistance.’ 
The Jocistes (Jeunesses Ouvriéres. Catholiques) have 
long been known to be concerned, with the Catholic 
trade unions, in the underground movement, and 
Maurras has now revealed in the Action Francaise that 
the Jécistes (Jeunesses Etudiantes Catholiques) and 
the Jacistes (Jeunesses Agricoles Catholiques) have 
also turned against Vichy. Maurras quoted from a 
circular (dated 20 November), sent to students of the 
J.E.C. by a section chaplain and written by a priest 
who did not wish to reveal his name. The circular 
examined the problem of loyalty to the Government, 
and said: ‘‘ It seems certain that at the present time 
there is no duty of complete loyalty towards the Vichy 
Government. Loyalty was required in the case of a 
legitimate government working for the good of the 
nation; but the Vichy Government, since April, 1942, 
was not free, and had obviously acted under foreign 
pressure in various important instances, witness ‘* the 
affair of the Jews and above all the deplorable business 
of the Reléve.”” Since the 8th November the Govern- 
ment’'s freedom of action had virtually ceased to exist, 
and it no longer worked for the good of the nation. 
Its policy was ‘‘ certainly not in harmony with the 
general feeling of the country or the _ practically 
unanimous will of the French people.’ It followed 
that French citizens were not morally obliged to obev 
this de facto government, and had the right to join, if 
they thought fit, the ‘‘ dissident authorities.’’ The 
Catholic Action movements, as movements, would not 
be justified in taking part in revolutionary action, but 
their members were free to do so as individuals. These 
movements must in no case compromise themselves 
politically with the Vichy Government; at the present 
time any such compromise would risk estranging the 
Church from the country, since the mass of the people 
was opposed to the policy of Vichy. Rather than com- 
promise themselves with Vichy the Catholic Action 
movements should temporarily cease functioning 
(Action Francaise, 23 June). The Secretary-General 
and Chaplain-General of the J.E.C. replied in a letter 
to the Action Frangaise (5 July), denying the responsi- 
bility of the movement as a whole in the composition 
and circulation of this document, but did not either 
repudiate it or deny its existence. 

A few days later Maurras was able to quote the 
Bishop of Clermont-Ferrand’s sermon in support of 
Pétain and condemning disobedience to the Govern- 
ment (3-4 July). But on the following day he came 


Sut with an attack on the J.A.C. for circulating docu- 
ments similar to the one quoted above. Maurras also 
announced that in a near-by “religious institution ’’ 
the Superior had read to his pupils the ‘‘ Letter of the 
Paris Students’’ which was ‘circulating under- 
ground "’ (Action Francaise, 5 July). The text of this 
letter appeared in France (4 May); it was addressed to 
Pétain and protested against the violation of the 
Armistice, the fiction of the Anti-Bolshevik Crusade, 
and against the Reléve which ‘‘in exchange for 
50,000 prisoners sends 500,000 young Frenchmen to 
work in Germany.’ French youth refused absolutely 
to work for the triumph of Germany, and were 
resolved to escape to the forests and mountains to wait 
for the time when they could take their place in the 
army of liberation. According to London reports the 
authors of this letter were executed by the German 
authorities (Vigie Marocaine, 12 June). 


The Guerrilla Bands 

According to a Vichy communiqué announcing new 
measures against terrorism, the guerrilla bands were 
concentrated in Haute-Savoie, and the Massif-Central. 
These new measures extended the competence of the 
special sections attached to the courts of appeal in 
August, 1941, to deal with Communist and anarchist 
offences, to all acts ‘‘ aimed at provoking or arousing 
a state of revolt against the established order,’’ and 
codified the existing measures (Petit Journal, 28 June). 
Severe penalties were to be extended to all those who 
helped, fed, or sheltered persons guilty of such offences. 
The widespread existence of such complicity was 
instanced in the report that 30 police inspectors had 
been arrested for having helped saboteurs (Vigie 
Marocaine, 23 June). 

There were reports of numerous acts of sabotage 
and attacks against Gerinans and merhbers of the 
S.0.L., P.P.F., R.N.P., Francistes, &e. Crouzet in the 
Nouveaux Temps (6 July) complanied that ‘‘ the best 
of the national revolutionaries ’’ fell victims to these 
attacks, and that the Militias, which had been set up 
to act as “‘shock troops for national revolutionary 
action, have up to the present chiefly served as a living 
target for the enemies of the French internal 
recovery. These acts, and the often-reported thefts 
of new ration-cards from town-halls, are often the work 
of the organised bands of ‘* Partisans and Franés- 
Tireurs '’ who issue periodical communiqués. The 
young men who have taken to the hills, chiefly in the 
Isére, Jura, Savoy and Alpes-Maritimes Departments 
and in the Massif Central, have in some cases joined 
the Partisan bands. Thev get their food from friendly 
villagers or by the use of stolen ration-cards, and they 
have made at least one sortie, armed with revolvers 
and tommy-guns, to rescue imprisoned comrades, also 
‘‘réfractaires ’’ (Petit Parisien, 16 June). The concen- 
tration of resisting forces in the two Savoy Depart- 
ments may be partly responsible for the recent 
replacement of the Italian occupying troops by 
Germans. The existence of the Partisan bands is now 
openly recognised by the Germans (Weltwoche, 
25 June), while the Militias in the Northern and 
Southern Zones have been avowedly set up with the 
aim of neutralising Partisan action in the event of 
invasion [Note: For the Militia in the Northern Zone, 
see next item below]. 


III. P.P.F. AND FRANCISTES JOIN DEATS 
MILICES REYOLUTIONNAIRES NATIONALES 


Background to the Demand for Revolutionary Unity 

On the 28th June Déat, fresh from the Vienna 
Congress [Note: See Series F, No. 12] addressed the 
Milices Revolutionnaires Nationales (M.R.N.) at the 
Stade Coubertin. He was not, he told his audience, 
anxious to group the masses. round the Tricolour, but 
to form an eager, tough minority capable of taking 
appropriate action on the eve of battle. The nation 
was in a fluid state and a terrible psychological 
collapse would accompany an (Allied) landing on the 
West coast. This was no time to wait for Government 
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decision; it was, howeyer, the proper moment to 
conclude an agreement between all revolutionary 
parties. Men of’ goodwill were not sufficient. Cadres 
and leaders must exist, prepared to group themselves 
round a few simple formule—the fight to the death 
against Communism and “ gaullisme,’’ the protection 
of human life and the home, the re-establishment of 
order, the provision of help for air-raid victims 
(Huvre, 28 June). | 

In a later article Déat returned to the same theme. 
Civil war was on the horizon. The regular forces for 
maintaining order, such as the police, were not 
altogether reliable. Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? 
The hour had now come to augment the police by 
other means. It was here that the Milices came in 
| Note: See Series F, No. 3], although their réle was 
essentially civil. Their object would be to crush 
disorder and suppress any attempt at civil war. The 
M.R.N. was composed not so much of youths as of 
mature men who had served in at least one war, men 
accustomed to discipline, men who had been under fire, 
could use arms, were in control of their nerves and 
possessed sang-froid in all contingencies (Guvre, 
16 July). 

Another article by Déat in Guvre (28 July) dealt 
with the same subject. France's geographical position 
made her one of the main pillars of the West, and a 
battlefield. The attitude of the French people was 
consequently important, as the Anglo-Americans well 
knew; and that was why the maintenance of order 
and the military defence of the West were indissolubly 
connected. That the citizenry did not hinder the 
garrisons and that no rising occurred, leading to 
anarchy, were vital. The summer must therefore be 
devoted to the establishment of a serried network of 
‘*Milices’’ throughout the length and _ breadth of 
France. 

In the intervals between Déat’s articles and 
speeches his theme had been developed by others of 
his sympathisers. Aujourd’hui (17/18 July) asked 
what isolated and unarmed supporters of order could 
do when the day came, when Communists rose with 
the tommy-guns dropped by the English? Henri 
Barbé, speaking at the Third National Congress of the 
R.N.P., held at Paris between the 16th and the 
18th July, demanded that the M.R.N. should be 
organised into disciplined military units and supplied 
with arms. To fight assassins, argument and propa- 
ganda were not enough. On the Home Front France 
must be defended by united and armed Malices 
(Huvre, 19 July). 

The necessity for organising disciplined resistance 
to invasion was lgnked with the necessity for con- 
tinuing the revolution in France. René Mesnard of 
the Atelier (17 July) hoped that the union of the 
Milices in defence of the Home Front and even of the 
European fortress was a prelude to a “* Parti unique 
de la Révolution.’’ It was also a hint to trades 
unionists who, side by side with the Milice, might 
well furnish a ‘‘ Phalange syndicaliste.’’ Déat himself, 
speaking on the last day of the R.N.P. Congress (held 
under the slogan: ‘‘ De la fausse a la vraie révolu- 
tion ’’’), argued that a real revolution had not taken 
place in France. If it had, its concomitant would 
have been ‘‘ collaboration.”” The Government should 
have returned to Paris; the social legislation should 
have been’ reformed; the food administration 
should have been reorganised. Thanks to the Muilices, 
however, the R.N.P. could participate directly in the 
reconstruction of the State, the restoration of authority 
and the defence of French order (Guvre, 19 July). 
Again, in his @uvre article of the 28th July, Déat 
insisted that the soldier was necessarily a revolutionary 
nowadays and that soon a revolutionary would have to 
be a soldier. The moment was almost at hand when 
the true revolutionaries in France must assume their 
share in responsibility. 


Steps Towards Unity 
Until the beginning of June the P.P.F. adopted a 
cautious and suspicious attitude towards the R.N.P. 


and the M.R.N. [Note: See Series F., No. 3, p. 19); 
for, as Jean Fossati, the Secretary of the P.P.F., put 
it in July, the party when last approached to join the 
F.R.N. refused on the ground that they considered it 


a ‘‘rassemblement politique de hasard’’ (Petit 
Parisien, 12 July). Déat, moreover, made good use of | 
Doriot’s set-backs in December to snipe at him. 
Doriot himself, severely snubbed when Laval replaced 
Benoist-Méchin by de Brinon as Chairman of the 
Légion Tricolore, a body mainly stafied by P.P.F. 
members, retired to the Eastern Front, leaving the 
party in the hands of a directorate |Note: See 
Series F, No. 6, pp. 42-43]. 

The radical change which has since occurred in the 
P.P.F.’s policy would seem to be due to the same 
apprehensions regarding the consequences of the 
cracking of the ‘‘European fortress’’ as informed 
the articles and speeches noted above. Moreover, the 
putsch organized in Tunis by the ‘‘ Committee of 
United Revolutionary Action’’ in November | Note: 
See Series F, No. 9, pp. 65-67] was taken to have 
proved unity of action, from the revolutionary point 
of view, possible. This was the argument brought 
back fromm Tunisia by one of the leaders of the putsch, 
Georges Guilbaud, Marshal Pétain’s delegate to 
Admiral Esteva, and developed by him when lecturing 
at the Salle Wagram with Joseph Darnand, the head 
of the Milices Francaises (Petit Parisien, 10 June). 
His fellow-conspirator Henri Queyrat, editor of the 
Tunis-Journal, belaboured the same theme _ in 
Emancipation Nationale (26 June), pointing out the 
spontaneity of the Tunisian action and enuimerating 
Dorict’s own efforts to achieve unity from the Front 
de Liberté onwards. [Note: In 1937 Doriot formed a 
‘‘common front’’ against Communism which was 
joined by Louis Marin’s ‘‘ Fédération Republicaine © 
and Pierre Taittinger’s ‘‘ Parti-Republican National et 
Social,’’ though La Rocque refused to adhere. | 

Two days later (28 June), at the Seventh Anniversary 
Meeting of the P.P.F. held at Saint-Denis, the party's 
breeding-ground, Jean Fossati drew attention to the 
possibility of union with other revolutionary forces by 
reading out -Doriot’s own instructions on the subject, 
penned on the Eastern Front. According to these, the 
party was to be maintained on its traditional lines. 
Unity could be effected, but for a clearly-defined pur- 
pose, and must be reached by well-determined means 
and in accordance with the party's. interior policy. 
To those who had seen a contradiction in the P.P.F.'s 
attitude at the time of the Tunis putsch and _ its 
attitude towards the F.R.N., Fossati pointed out that 
whenever an opportunity for. action occurred the P.P.F. 
would participate, but when there was no action they 
would abstain. The fight against Communism, how- 
ever, was the very type of action that demanded 
co-operation; and the P.P.F. would continue the 
struggle until Doriot achieved power (Emancipation 
Nationale, 3 July). 


The Franciste Congress 

The next move towards unity, the P.P.F. and the 
R.N.P. having shown their readiness for it, came at 
the Tenth Congress of Marcel Bucard’s Franciste 
Party held in Paris. Paul Guiraud, the Commissioner- 
General for Political Action, employing the P.P.F.’'s 
formula that action breeds unity, declared that the 
following motion was to be submitted to the P.P.F. and 
the R.N.P.: that those revolutionary parties*which at 
the present juncture had a common ideal, common 
solutions and the same methods, should consider it 
necessary to approach the competent authorities for 
the constitution of a revolutionary committee (Matin, 
3/4 July). Bucard’s definition of the enemy, given at 
the Congress's second meeting amid a mass of out- 
stretched arms and waving banners, was all-embracing. 
It comprised ‘*‘ the Frenchman of yesterday who under- 
stands nothing and wishes to live as before; the official 
_ sabotaging his orders; the officer stupidly imbued with 
the idea of “revanche ’; the obtuse citizen; the business 
man thinking only of profit; the ferociously anti- 
social industrialist ’’ (Matin, 5 July). 
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Union Within the Framework of the M.R.N. ~@ 
On the 11th July, Fossati for the P.P.F, and 
Albertini for the R.N.P. announced at respective party 
meetings that the two movements had agreed to 
collaborate within the M.R.N.; the Francistes also 
would form part of the union. The principal reason for 
the P.P.F.’s move was, according to Fossati, that in 
the event of an Anglo-American landing the Com- 
munists would rise; and the P.P.F. had thus decided to 
collaborate with those who were prepared to throw 
themselves into action. This union, however, was to 
result from the coming together of coherently organised 
and disciplined forces, not from their fusion. For para- 
military action a co-ordinating committee could be 
established in which everyone’s function would be 
clearly defined; for the preparation of the M.R.N. and 
affiliated organisations for battle, meetings would be 
held. But during this period of concerted action, 
polemics must cease, or if they arose, be examined and 
settled in collaboration (Petit Parisien, 12 July). 
Albertini, no less than Fossati, affirmed his party's need 
for autonomy; for, though the R.N.P. had no special 
way of marching, they had their own style in speeches 
(Petit Parisien, 12 July). [Note: The figure of 30,000 
Frenchmen, between the ages of 18 and 45, massed in 
Southern France to face an Allied landing, mentioned 
by Reuter’s Stockholm correspondent (quoted in the 
Dépéche Algérienne, 11 June), presumably refers to 
Darnand’s ‘* Milice Frangaise.”’ ] 


Déat Comments 

Déat in an article in Guvre (13/14 July) described 
the conditions under which the M.R.N. and the new 
union would collaborate. The Committee for Co- 
ordination would permit the juxtaposition and 
strengthening of their defence groups and thus form 
the “‘ central and solid nucleus of the Revolutionary 
ront.'’ He went on to reveal that recently it had 
looked as if his suggestion for the unification of the 
M.R.N. and the M.F. would be accepted by the Vichy 
Government. A Committee was to have been formed 
under Guilbaud, Vichy’s nominee, who would at the 
same time have acted as a liaison officer for the Milices. 
All parties had agreed to this move, which would 
indicate their loyalty to the State. [Note: These 
negotiations may well have taken place when Darnand 
and Guilbaud were in Paris in June.] But. this 
suggestion had been stultified, for the Government 
reverted to its original proposition, namely, ‘‘ the pure 
and simple installation of the Milice Francaise in the 
Occupied Zone without the co-operation of the parties 
and consequently in opposition to them.”’ 


IVY. ‘‘TAM’S’’ ACCOUNT OF THE SECRET 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE ALLIED LANDINGS 
IN NORTH AFRICA 


Character of the Articles 

Two anonymous articles in Tam (10, 17 July) give 
a detailed acount of the events leading up to the Allied 
landings in North Africa. [Note: Internal evidence 
suggests that the author is in fact M. Lemaigre- 
Dubreuil, a big business man, who himself played an 
important part in the preparations for the landings 
described in the article. He later went on General 
Giraud’s behalf to the United States. He was attacked 
in ‘* Gaullist “’ quarters and soon ceased to play any 
public réle in North Africa.| Their main interest con- 
sists in the new light which they throw on the inner 
history of the secret French resistance movement which 
was built up in North Africa almost immediately after 
the Armistice of July, 1940. Special interest also 
attaches to the claim that the extreme secrecy attend- 
ing the landings was largely responsible for initial 
resistance in Morocco. Less space is devoted to the 
Darlan Affair than in the Demaree Bess articles which 
have recently appeared in the Sunday Express (8, 25 
July; 1 Aug.). But the account of American negotia- 
tions with General Giraud substantially confirms that 
given in these articles. 

Great stress is laid on the dual character of French 
resistance after 1940. Two routes were then pursued: 


¢;. route of the ‘‘ Combattants de de Gaulle qui 
maintiennent fiérement le drapeau francais dans le 
camp des alliés ’’; and the route of the ‘‘ Francais de 
France qui n’abandonnent jamais l’espoir de réaliser le 
redressement du pays par le pays lui-méme.’’ It was 
this route which led to the 8th November, 1942. Much 
was known of the achievements of the de Guallists; 
little of those of the men who had actually been 
responsible for the return of France into the war at the 
side of the Allies; and it was time that the public should 
be told more of their work. Both routes, whose mutual 
goal was liberty, had now become one. “ Tous ne font 
aujourd’hui qu’un immense cortége qui passe par le 
ceeur méme de la patrie.”’ 


General Weygand and First Contacts of the Resistance 
Group with the Americans, October, 1940- 
November, 1941 
Between October, 1940 and November, 1941, when 
General Weygand was Delegate-General of the Vichy 
Government and Commander-in-Chief of the Armed 
Forces in North Africa [ Note : See Supplement to Series 
A, No. 165, p. 3], conversations were begun with the 
Americans regarding the rearming of the French North 
African Army by Captain Beaufre (of the military 
Cabinet of Admiral Abrial); Lieut.-Colonel Jousse; and 
M. Lemaigre-Dubreuil, who had been attached to 
General Weygand during the Battle of France and 
who, on the pretext of commercial journeys, was now 

able to make frequent visits,to North Africa. 

These conversations were made under cover of the 
negotiations being carried on at the same time by 
General Wevygand for the shipment of American 
supplies to North Africa, though he himself was not a 
party to the conversations. When the American 
Government approached him directly in May, 1941, 
saying that they were ready to send him material for 
his army and American divisions to reinforce it, if 
he would undertake responsibility for resistance, he 
returned an evasive answer: ‘‘Je nai rien a com- 
muniquer, mais s'il plait aux Américains de m‘envoyer 
du matériel ou de faire une opération, qu ils ne 
manquent pas de m’en aviser.’’ When in November, 
1941, M. Lemaigre-Dubreuil, who had heard of Wey- 
gand's forthcoming dismissal as a result of German 
pressure, urged him to stay and strengthen his ties 
with the Americans, he refused, saying that it was 
contrary to his attitude, since it was he who had asked 
for the Armistice and he could not therefore allow him- 
self to be called a ‘‘ dissident.’’ [Note: For Weygand's 
role in resisting German infiltration and in later dealing 
with the Vichy situation at the time of the landings, 
see Series A, No. 169, p. 15, and Supplement to Series 
A, No. 165. The Journal de Genéve on the 6th April 
last printed Ribbentrop’s reply to Pétain’s protest at 
Weygand’s deportation. Ribbentrop declared he had 
‘“certain knowledge”’’ that Weygand had _ had 
conversations with the American Counsellor Murphy 
on the 17th July. This was treason against his own 
Government. Murphy transmitted a message from 
Roosevelt, which Weygand said he noted with satis- 
faction. During these conversations Weygand said the 
total defeat of Germany was essential, and let it be 
understood that he was willing to do everything in his 
power to contribute to this result (Daily Exptess, 7, 
Manchester Guardian, 8 April, 1943). | 


Organisation of Resistance and Negotiations with the 
Americians after Weygand’s Dismissal, 
November, 1941-May, 1942 

After Weygand’s dismissal, M. Lemaigre-Dubreuil 
continued to organise resistance and negotiate with the 
Americans for the rearming of the North African Army. 
Four Notes were sent to Mr. Murphy between 
December, 1941, and May, 1942, asking for American 
assistance and equipment, none of which received any 
formal answer. The first (December, 1941) was drawn 
up by Lieut.-Colonel Jousse with the help of 
M. Lemaigre-Dubreuil; the second (January—February, 
1942) was signed by five men: M. Lemaigre-Dubreuil, 
M. Van Hecke [ Note: See Series A, No. 170, p. 35] 
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(head of the North African Chantiers de Jeunesse), his 
assistant M. d’Astier, M. Jean Rigault (whom 
M. Lemaigre-Dubreuil had recently persuaded to go to 


‘North Africa), and M. de Saint-Hardouin, a diplomat 


recently dismissed by the Vichy Government. The third 
Note (March, 1942) was Jousse’s Note, of December, 
1941, revised by Van Hecke. The fourth Note (1 May, 
1942) was signed by the same five signatories as the 
second. 

At first the request was simply for American equip- 
ment to enable a French North African army to repel! 
a possible German attack. But in March, 1942, Allied 
intervention, in which a rearmed France should play 
her part and for which there should be substantial 
American help, was for the first time envisaged. The 
Note of the Ist May was somewhat in the nature of an 
ultimatum. It said that if no assurances were received 
from America before the 20th May, all attempts at 
Franco-American co-operation in North Africa must 
cease. 


General Giraud Chosen as Leader of the Resistance 
Movement in North Africa 

One of the reasons advanced by the Americans for 
their procrastination, in spite of the objection made by 
M. Lemaigre-Dubreuil that ‘‘ la grande démocratie en 
réclamant un homme semble en contradiction avec ses 
principes, was that the French movement had no 
chance of success without a leader. General Juin’s 
name was mentioned, but it was agreed that it was 
not possible at the moment to approach him. Just at 
this juncture came the news of General Giraud’s escape 
from Germany. It was at once decided that he was 
the man for the task and M. Lemaigre-Dubreuil was 
sent to France to ask him if he would undertake it. 
On the 19th May, 1942, he met the General at Lyons. 
The latter at first hesitated to accept the offer made 
him, because of a much more ambitious plan of action 
which he had conceived, to be undertaken when Ger- 
many was sufficiently weak (in his own estimate about 
the spring of 1943), in which France, acting as a bridge- 
head for the reconquest of Europe, should be the main 
object of attack; in which use should be made of the 
Metropolitan Army of the Armistice; which should be 
accompanied by a rising in the Occupied Zone; and for 
which an American landing on the North African 
coast, reinforced by American support of the rearmed 
North African army, should serve only as supporting 
operations. In the end, however, General Giraud 
agreed to take charge of the North African operation, 
and since he was himself not prepared to go 
immediately to North Africa, he meanwhile appointed 
General Mast, who was in command of the 19th Army 
Corps in Algiers, as his military representative there. 


Great Britain and the Franco-American Negotiations 

After the despatch of the Note of May, 1942, to 
Mr. Murphy, a message was sent to London by the 
French Group in response to the solicitations of two 
British Intelligence officers at Algiers, saying that 
eventual British help for the defence of North Africa 
would be favourably received. Shortly afterwards 
news was received from London that the British were 


keenly interested in the contact made with General 
Giraud. 


Further Franco-American Negotiations, 
July—October, 1942 

On his return to North Africa, M. Lemaigre-Dubreuil 
met Lieut.-Colonel Solborg, an American officer who 
had already taken part in conversations with Captain 
Beaufré at the beginning of 1941 (cf. above) and who, 
having just learnt a few days before in London of the 
contact made with the British at Algiers, had informed 
his Government and had in consequence been sent out 
to Mr. Murphy by President Roosevelt with special 
instructions to resume contact with the French 
Resistance Group. 

Following conversations with him and Mr. Murphy, 
three agreements, technical, political, and economic, 
were finally reached by the French Group on the 
<T5th July,.1942. The technical agreement concerned 
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the equipment of the army and plans of operation. 
The economic agreement dealt with future Lease-Lend 


and, exchange arrangements. In the political agree- 
ment the Americans pledged themselves in future to 
discuss the projected operation only with the French 
‘Group’ of five who had signed the Note of the 
Ist May to Mr. Murphy (cf. above). Lieut.-Colonel 
Solborg, though he had been greatly impressed by 
General de Gaulle, agreed that it was impossible to use 
him for the campaign, particularly because most of the 
French troops in Africa had fought on the Vichy side 
in Syria. He also gave it to be understood that the 
British Government had given a formal promise that 
the National Committee would not take any action in 
tie forthcoming North African operation. 

Lieut-Colonel Solborg left for Washington with the 
three documents, to which he promised a speedy reply. 
It was not until the 11th October, however, that 
Mr. Murphy, who decided in August to go himself to 
Washington to speed matters up, was able to tell 
M. Lemaigre-Dubreuil that it had finally been decided 
to send an American expeditionary force of 500,000 
men to North Africa. 


Pledge of the British and American Governments to 
France before the Landings 

At the same time Mr. Murphy gave definite 
assurances that the United States and British Govern- 
ments had for their aim the restoration of full indepen- 
dence to France after the war and of her full 
sovereignty over all the territory possessed by her in 
1939, both in Europe and overseas. He also made it 
clear that the United States considered the French 
Nation as an ally and would treat her as such. 


General Giraud and the Allied Landings 
October-November, 1942 

At the secret Cherchel Conference (22, 23 October) 
Lieut-General Jousse (General Mast having been 
called away) explained General Giraud’s desire to 
combine a French with an African operation and also 
insisted, in accordance with General Giraud’s instruc- 
tions, on the necessity for deciding in advance, and by 
reciprocal agreement, on the date of the operation. 
No definite date was fixed for this at the conference, 
but the conversaticns indicated that it would not take 
place for another month. 


On the 24th and 25th October, M. Lemaigre- 
Dubreuil saw General Giraud again at Lyons. The 
General signed the Murphy Agreements of the 


15th July (cf. above); but he was apparently still 
unter the impression that the centre of resistance was 
‘o be in France, and, when M. Lemaigre-Dubreuil 
sowed him the report of the Cherchel Conference, he 
‘ded an annex stressing the importance of a bridge- 
‘ad in France itself. This was brought back to 
\igiers by M. Lemaigre-Dubreuil. Unfortunately 
‘here was a 48-hours’ -delay in his departure, and when 
ie arrived on the 3lst October and went to see 
(reneral Mast, the latter informed him that the date 
of the Allied landings had been fixed for the 
‘th November. On the 4th November M. Lemaigre- 
Dubreuil again saw General Giraud at Marseilles and 
xplained the situation to him. There was a stormy 
-cene, but finally the General decided .to come to 
vorth Africa, though via Gibraltar, in order to make 
contact first with the Allied Command, whom he still 
hoped to convince of the desirability of sending troops 
to France, and with whom he also wished to discuss 
what he considered the ambiguity of the Murphy 
Agreements (15 July) regarding the phrase ‘* Inter- 
allied Command.”’ General Giraud should have gone 
by submarine to Gibraltar on the 4th November, but, 
owing to the tardy transmission of an order, he only 
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went on the night of the 5th--6th, and it was only om 
the afternoon of the 9th that he arrived at Algiers. 


Effect of Secrecy and of General Giraud’s Late Arrival 

When M. Lemaigre-Dubreuil and General Mast 
learned that the date of the landings had been fixed 
for the 8th November they were filled with consterna- 
tion, not only because of the question of obtaining 
General Giraud’s co-operation, but also because of 
the difficulty of making adequate preparations in so 
short a time. They asked Mr. Murphy to postpone 
the landings. But he said he could not do this 
because the convoy was already on its way. 
M. Lemaigre-Dubreuil then wrote a long letter to 
Mr. Murphy in which he disclaimed all Ffench 
responsibility for the consequences of the unilateral 
decision of the United States Government, which, he 
said, was ‘‘ prejudicial to their common interests 
because of the difficulties and risks which it involved, 
on account of the dispersion of the people to be warned 
and the few means of transmission which the most 
elementary precautions had left at the disposal of the 
Group. — 

The author of the articles does indeed give the 
impression that the lack of initial warning and adequate 
preparations, aggravated by General Giraud’s late 
arrival, had disastrous results in Morocco, where 
General Giraud’s instructions to General Béthouard 
came too late to be perfectly carried out; where key 
communications were not cut; and where General 
Nogués was in consequence able to organise resistance 
between the 7th and 8th November. In discussing the 
resistance to the Americans in Morocco, the author of 
the articles argues that if there had been more time, 
General Béthouard and Mr. Murphy could have 
successfully approached General Nogues, since the 
importance of the Allied landings would doubtless have 
convinced a man “‘ dont toute la vie a prouvé qu'il seit 
facilement et en général & temps s’adapter & |’inévitable 
ou mémele précéder.’’ The position was different in 
Algeria, where those who had invited the Allies and 
prepared the landing were in control of the situation. 
Even here, however, General Giraud’s late arrival nearly 
led to resistance in the Army, which was only averted 
by General Mast’s prompt action in issuing an order 
that the Americans were not to be opposed, as ihey 
came to forestall a German landing, and by the 
initiative of M. de Saint-Hardouin in at once broad- 
casting a proclamation of General Giraud’s. 


Darlan’s Part in Events 

The presence of Darlan, who had come to Africa to visit 
his sick son, was entirely fortuitous. His collaboration 
is said not to have been difficult to obtain. On learning 
of the strength of the American forces ‘‘ il comprend 
rapidement et envisage non moins rapidement de 
reporter sur un nouvel allié ses instincts collabora- 
teurs ’’; and at six o’clock he gave orders to cease fire. 


Importance of Work of the French Resistance Group 
in North Africa 

In conclusion, the importance of the work of the 
French Resistance Group in North Africa is stressed. 
It would not have been possible, it is argued, for an 
expeditionary force three weeks“from its base to land 
successfully in a country in a state of defence. 
‘‘Malgré tout et tous, les pionniers de la libération 
francaise avaient donc permis aux Alliés de gagner, pour 
ainsi dire sans casse, la prodigieuse partie que sera dans 
l’histoire de la guerre leur débarquement en Afrique 
du Nord.’’ [Note: This article makes no mention 
of the work of the Gaullist groups at the time of the 
landings. This was reported both at the time and 
subsequentl¥ in the British Press, in France and in 
Fighting French publications. | 
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Weekly Report No. 75 (for week ending 19th July, reer 


Recruitment of French Naval and Mercantile Marine Personnel 


It is reported that as a result of one of Laval's 
recant interviews with Hitler, 45,000 members of the former 
French navy and mercantile marine have been ordered to 
register, with a view to their recruitment for service with 
the Gerilian navy and merchant fleet. This order had been 
foreshadowed by a recent announcement by the Secretariat 
for the Navy according to which‘all demobilised leading 
sailors and able seamen who had not already applied for 
employment with the Corps Militaire de Warine or the 
Gendarmerie Nationale ue Garde were required to inform the 
competent Vichy authority immediately. A second order 
forbade the employment without permission of personnel of 
all ranks from the demobilised forces. It is likely that 
French naval personnel has been employed for some time 
past by the German naval authorities in France, since on 
17th April it was reported from Toulon that members of the 
French navy, inciuding specialists, were every day 
receiving calling-up notices, ordering them to report for 
duty with all. their kit. 
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Julien it is improbable that the llely 2ece sent Bernadind 
to Vichy te try to save Pétain régime. 


Bernadini went to *rance to organise transmission via 
Berne of ecclesiastical reports and documents if Italy and 
France were eut off from each other. But beyond his 
officiel mission, Bernadini who is at least as much an 
Italian 2s a priest wight pees on his own initiative 
or more probably inspired by certain French bishops, have 
tried this strange imanocuvree lle returned withou having 
had any success with !‘rench ecclesiastics. 
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My telegram No. 3557. 
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I asked Blessow to give me any information he could get at 
the Vatican about the Nuncio's Mission to Vichy. Aecording to 
him and also Cardinal Tisserant and Monsignore Julien it is 


improbable that the Holy See sent Bernadini to Vichy to try to 
save Pétain - Ang v ad 7” 


fA & har 

Be went to France to organise transmission via Berne of 
ecclesiastical reports and documents if Italy and France were 
cut off from each other. But beyond his official mission, B. 
who is at least as much an Italian as a priest might perhaps 
on his own initiative or more probably inspired by certain 
French bishops, have tried this strange manoeuyre. He returned 
without having had any success with French eccle tics. 


SECRETe TO make the position clear Cardinal Tisserant 
sent to the Cardinal Secre of State on A t 8th a strong 
note of which I have received a copy. It emphasises the error 


which the Catholic Church would e ina ng “to prolong 
artificially the Pétain ré » the most contemptible rance 
has ever known, This would certainly provoke the reyolt which 


is feared. No better opportunity could be offered to the 
Communists". 
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Pr PeTAIN CHERCHE DES 
- HOMMES 


Le journal catholique suisse, le 
‘Courrier de Genéve,” signale dans 
son numéro du 17 aout la confusion 
de la situation a Vichy. 

Le maréchal Pitsin envoya il y a. 
un mois son collaborateur Henry 
Moysset en mission dans le ays 
pour sonder différentes personnalités 
politiques en vue.de savoir si elles | 
seraient prétes a entrer dans le 
vouvernement de Vichy. M. Moysset 
rentra les mains vides. 

A la suite de la chute de Musso- 
lini une refonte du_ gouvernement 
fut envisagée, afin de donner |’im- 
| pression aux Francais que le Maré- 
chal devenait plus favorable au sys- 
,téme du régime représentatif. 

Certains suggérérent a Pétain de 
_s’adioindre quélques-uns des anciens 
-“ Munichois.” Les noms de Paul 
Faure et de Paul Rives, le directeur | 
de “L’Effort” furent prononces. 
Pau! Rives parait étre le seul qul 
ait donné une rénonse affirmative. 

D’autres conseillérent au Maréchal 
de faire entrer dans son Cabinet 
.d’anciens narlementaires. Le bruit 
court que Maurice et Albert Sarraut, 
approchés. déclinérent l’offre. II en 
fut de méme de-Chichery. l’ancien 
orés'dent du -—s—: groupe radical | 
socialiste. de Monzie et de Georges | 
Bonret. Tous laissérent entendre | 
que existence du gouvernement leur 
varaissait tron rrécaire pour qu’ils 

‘ul anportacsert leur coneours. Une 
autre combinaison avait pour objet 
de faire rentrer a Vichv. Piétri en 
qualité de Ministre d’Et.t en le 
remniacant par Georres Bonnet a 
l’’Ambassade de Madrid. Piétri 
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CONSEIL GENERAL 


DE LA SETIG, 


ee Ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Le Président, 


Mon Général, 


J'ai l'honneur de vous faire part de l'adhésion inmfdiate 
et enthousiaste au Comité frangais 
du Conseil Général de la Seine qui représente les cing millions 
et demi d'habitants du premier département de France, fraternelle- 


ment unis dans 


Le Conseil Général salue dans les généraux Giraud et de Gaulle 
les glorieux restaurateurs de l'unité frangaise et de la Souveraineté 
populaire contre l'envahisseur et ses complices, 


En son nom, j'adresse aux membres du Comité de la Libération 
nationale l'expression de sa confiance et de son dévouement, et 
leur formule dans le rapport ci-joint les observatiors et suggestions 
des clus de la Seine, 


Le Comité directeur de Im résistance de 1'H&tcl de Ville de 
Paris est composé ccmme suit, 


Président; M, 
Membres ; M, 
Ms 
M. 


dévouement, 


Monsieur le Général de. GAULLE, , 
Président du Comité frangais de la Libération, 


M, SANSIAUME, maire d'Issy les Moulineaux, Conseiller f ; 


Veuillez agréer, Mon Général, l'assurance de mon déférent 


= 


It] 
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REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE, - 


Liberté ; Egalité : Praternité, 


UP 
9p 


Paris, le 22 Juin, 1943, 


de la Libération nationale 


une commune résistance contre 1'ennemi, 


Robert BOS, conseiller municipal de Paris, 
Président du Conseil Général de la Seine, 
Radical-socialiste, 


Victor BUCAILLE, syndic de l'ancien Conseil 
minicipal de Paris et du conseil général de 
la’ Seine - Démocrate chrétien. 


Frédéric DUPONT, député, conseiller mi&nicipal 
de Paris et conseiller général de la Seine, 
Membre de la Fédération républicaine, 


ALLEMANE, député et conseiller général de la | 
Seine - Scorétaire général de la Fédération de pe 
,La Seine du parti socialiste S,F,1I.0, | 


départemental, Secrétaire général de 1'Union des 


Maires de la Seine = Radical socialiste, 


Robert Bos, 


‘Signé: 


Robert BOS 
Président du Conseil Général de la Seine, 


,r €@ 
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-P.S. = La présente adhésion du Conseil général de la Seine au 


Comité de la Libération nationale fait suite & celle qui A été 


advessée par moi au nom de 1'Assemblée en avril dernier & la 
France Combattante, 


Mes collégues et moi serions reconnaissants qu'il en soit 
accusé reception par un message de la B,B,C, ainsi congu: 
" A moi Lavergne, face & 1'ennemi," 


Je rapelle que toutes directives peuvent m'étre envoyées 
adressées 4 Lavergne qui est mon nom de guerre, 
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, Valeur: 
Méne aux ueures les plus sombres de cette ¢ guerre, la con Classt: 
Piance n'a pas abandonné 1'irmense iajorité des crisiens, 
eujourd'hui plus que jamais cn butte aux exactions allemandes,. 
Si, jusquid présent, ils ne virent cuére venir la fin du conglit, 
du moins né furent--ils point inquiects sur son issue. iiais 4 la 
pies od ' Spreuve porut eters eco, A a! aucuns o senervait la 


Voici plus d'un an que ceux-ci ont ennoncé 1l'imminence de 
leur déberquenent sur le continent. 1942 a@'écoula sans que rien 
de tel ne sc produisft, Et les Allemands de triompher bruyamment | 
Sans doute était--ce pour retenir le plus possible de forces 
ennemies en Europe occidentale et soulager le front russe, que La 
BeBeC. ne cessa d'inviter les populations frangaises & s'éloigner 
des coétes. Mais il y aurait risque de discrédit A poursuivre ce jeu 
dont les elleine nds ne sont pas les scules dupes. Les faux espoirs 
sont une rude épreuve pour ceux qui souffreiut car les déceptions 
quiils engendrent ne laissent pas d'ajouter aux coups de L'agversité. 
Shaizespeare, dans le prol.osue au Roi Henri IV ne fait--il pas dire a 
la Rumeur couverte de ancucs que “les douces consolations du 
mensogge sont pires que les malheurs", 


Il faut signaler aussi que la campagne menée par la BBC. 
pour engagcr les Frangais 4 se soustraire a deportation en 


Jomagne ne peut donner de résultats durables.e Il cst possible, en 
of Pet, de se cacher pendant quelques | semaines, voire quelques mois, 
mais les conditions d'existence sont alors si précaires que la 
situation ne scuralt se prolonger longtemps, et quiune a ttente indéfinic 
aurait pour conséquence d*aggraver les sanctions osuxquelles il est 
de moins cn moins possible d'échepper et qui deviennent de plus en 
plus rigouretses contres les défaillants volontaires et leurs 
femilles, Plus les Alliés terdcront & délivrer la France, et plus 
ses habitants seront incorporés, contre leur gré et employés de 
force ‘& défendre l'Europe allemande. (1) 


La prodigicuse évasion du Générel Giraud et sa triomphale 
arrivée en Afrique du Nord haussérent les coeurs. L'éclatante 
victoire de ‘i'unisic réarma la patience des Parisiens auxquels le 
chansonnier Martini répétait chaque soir: "qu'il y avait deux 


choses invisibles: Dieu cit les anglais §¢ ' 


(1) - A ce sujet, je porte Ala (connaissance du Comité de la 
Libération nationale l'action résistance et utile de M, Camille 
Giraud, directeur des iffaires aé>artementales & la Préfecture 
de la Seine, qua. n'a cessé de reterder et de freiner, dens la 
panlieu parisicnne, le recensement et la réquisi tLon de la main 
diocuvre destinée 4 &tre déporté&ée en wtlemagne, qt gui a parelysé 
la reconstruction des usines Reneult détruites par le dernier 
bombardement de Boulogne--sur-Seine, d'une part cn refusant d'ac-: 
corder les bons-matitres sellicités & cet effet pow l'industriel 
'eutre part en inspirant au Conseil ilmmicipal de Boulogne, placé 
sous son contréle, une motion hostile & cette reconstruction, 
motif pris des sangers que le inaintien de cet objectif militaire 
ferait courir & le. population de cette ville, déji si éprouvée 
par les bombardements acricns qui ont eu lieu. 


ile Camille Giraud, fonctiounaire de haute valeur ct de 
erand mérite ect 1L'équij; xe intellizente et dynamique qui 1'cntoupe 
se sont oinsi acquis, pendant L' occupation, des titres & la 
reconnaissance d.: la France ct de ées Alliés. 
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NY 
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’ 


“La guerre paraissant devoir mal tourner pour 1l'Allonagne (2) 
les collaborationnistes cormencent A s'inguiéter ct & se débandcr. 
Les uns ?Sienont plus Leurs articles de presse; ils ticnnent dans la 

- conversation des propos favori.hles aux 411iés ct contraires A ceux 
qu'ils publicnt sous le couvert de l'anonynat. D'autres sont cn 
quéte d'échappatoires ou d'miitiés protectrices en France ct méne 
chez les nations Unies. D'autres encore cherchent des assurances 
de tous cétés ct tirent notamment des trait: de complaisance sur 
l'avenir en intercédant auprés des autorités ollemandes en faveur 
de compatriotes traqués, arrétés ou nolestés par la Gestapo. I1 
en est qui projettent de se sauver en Espagne ou cn Suisse lorsque 
les cnvahisscurs seront sur le point d'étre chassés du France. Enfin, 

~ certeins, A LtinsSterde if, Pucheu, comptent gagner bicntédt 1'ifrique 

~ du lord ot ils espérent se faire dédousner politiquenent, en vuc de 
revenir cn France sans peur et sans romnords. 


Beaucoup cherchent A sc rassurer ct & briscr en m@ne terps les 

nerfs de la résistance francaise, en affichant leur certitude d'une 
paix de corprornis, ou cn propagmnt des bruits de paix séparéc, soit 
entre 1l'/llomagne ct les snglo=méricains, soit cntre 1'allemagne 

ct les Sovicts. D'prés cux, la Russic, en particulicr, qui a ‘déja 
laché les 411iés en 1939 ct qui, depuis qu'clle est en guerre avec 
i'Allemagne, a subi d'énormes pertes sans trouver auprés dc l'inglicterre 
et de l'imérique l'appui cv les satisfactions qu'clle en attendait, 
inclinerait & stentendre & nouveau avec le Reich par 1l'entrenmise du 

oO ONe 


iprés de longucs ct nystéricuses négociations, clle scrait sur 
le point d'accepter les offres cvantagcuses des pays totalitaircs 
dont les régines s'apparentent ou sicn, ct dans les rangs desquels 
elle a dés lors sa place plut&t que dans ceux des démocraties. La 
récente dissolution de laIIIéne Internationale serait un pas de 
Staline vers Hitler ct préporait, sinon le changement de camp de la Russic, 
du moins son abandon de la lutte, 


i Il serait vain de nicer que, d'une part, le précédemt du pactc 
germano-russe, ct d'autre part, le silence systématique de la 
Russie sur ses buts de guerre, ainsi que l'absence de représentant 
soviétique aux Conférences de Casablanca ct de Washington, ne 
suscitent en France aucune appréhension sur la solidité des liens 
cxistant entre les Alliéseee Mais 1c mcnsonge a depuis longtemps 
ruiné le credit de la propagande ennermie, au demeurant suspecte 
2 l'ensemble des Frangais, de par son origine méne 


(1) Le titre méme de "Comité Frangais de la Libération nationale" 
ouvre de tclles porapoctiwae ee ees Sees Qu as 
conférence de presse le Dr. Eich, Consciller de l1'isbassade al- 

lemonde a prescrit aux journalistes de n'cn parler que sous le noi 


dc "Comité exécutif dissident". 


(2) 4s. 1a conférence de presse faite le 15 juin & 1'émbassade d'al~ 
lenagne le Dre Eich, Consciller de l'imbassadc, a di avouer que les 
snglosinéricains utilisaicnt actucllement une arme terrible contre 
1¢és sous-marins allonmands, une sorte de mine électrique qui les 
décinoit mame lorsqu'ils descendaicnt 4 de grandes profondcurse 1) 

a cxpliqué ainsi olors la diminution considérable des pertes maritines 
des nations unics, tout’ cn cxprinant l'tespoir qu'une parade serait 
trouvée contre cette are nouvelle. i cect cffct, les sous-iarins 
allenands devront &tre prochainement munis d'un équipenent spécial 
actucllenent recherché contre la mine électrique dont il s'agite 
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Le dernicr en date ct non le moins gros ct le moins risible / IS 
des mensonges allemands o consisté & cxpliquer que si la forteresse 
de Pantellaria avait dQ cesser le feusesee Ctétait par manque dteau } 


En contre partic de l'effort ddaoralisateur des collabora- 
tionnistes qui osent méme chuchoter ‘quc lcs illemands viennent 
d'entrer en conversation avec le Général de Gaulle on ne saurait 
trop marquer la part immense qui revient 4 la Radio frangaise de - 
Londres. (les postes d'ifrique du Nord n'ont pas la méme efficacité) 


——|O er: ee 


dans la persévérance ct la tenuc morale de la France subjuguée et ” 
baillonnéc, 


& cet égard, il convient de signaler les messages clairvoyants, 
résolus et réconfortants du général de Gaulle, ainsi que 1'argumen~ 
tation vigourcuse, incisive ct chalcurcuse du porte=parole de la 


France combattante ct de if, Pierre Bourdan, Jcan Marin, ct Jacques 
Borel. 


Le cas de certains Francais Gnigrés - 


—_——_ -__— C2 


Il est d'autres Frangais énigrés qui n'ont pas la méme faveur 
de l'opinion, Ce sont ccux qui n'ont quitté le territoire national 
que pour échapper A la domination allemande ct se nettre A l'abri, 


Ces exilés volontaires n'auront pas cu A partager les 
vexathons ct les persécutions auxquels sont soumis les Frangais 
de la Métropole. Cceux qui sont »artis pour esquiver le danger 
et non pour lutter de 1'étranger contre l'envahisseur apparaissent corme 
ayant dcscerté, dans lo malheur, la comunauté frangaise. A leur 
retour, ils connaitront un préjugé défavomzable hii &rprure gue La 


guerre sc prolonge ct que la résistance nationale devient plus 
7 . 
pcrillcuse. 


Il cst certain qu'on ne peut mettre en paralléle le placide 
“ottentisme" de ces cxilés ct l'existence angoisséc des populations 
des pays occupés, en proic aux borbardements aéricns, 4 la fmuiinc, 
aux ciyprisonnenents, & la cyasse & l'homic, aux déportations massives 
ct aux exécutions de représailles,. 


linis il cst peut-étre excessif de tcenir rigour 4 ccux qui 
l'ont pu, d'avoir fui l'cenfer gcermanique,: cn attendant la libération 
de la France. Il n'y cn a pas moins contre ces émigrés une sourde pré- 
vention populaire qui éclaterait ct s'affirmmerait si, & leur rentréc, 
ils cherchaient 4 se mettre en valeur ou en vedcttece 


D'ores ct déja, le langage que parlent ces Frangais de 1'cx» 
téricur n'est plus tout A fait le méme que cclui dus Frangais de la 
létropole. Les dissonances rappelient cclles de la guerre 1914-18 
entre poilus de l'avant et gens de l'arrtére. Elles s'expliquent 
par la différence des risques ct des modes d'cxistence ct par unc 
séparation prolongéc qui a fait évoluer distinctement les uns ct les 
QUTLCSe 


Chaque catégoric réagit devant la guerre d'une manitre 
appropriéc & ses conditions de vice A l1'étranger, la paticnce cst 
plutét une quiéte persévérance dans un optimisme confiant, volonticrs 
cormunicatif. Celle de la France intéricure est une longaninité 
résistante ct muctte: c'cst "la vic durans" dont parlait Tacite. 

: ry 

Et les vues d'avenir s'opposent comme les maniéres d'étre 
actuclles, Tels Frangais exilés - surtout ceux qui ont quitté la 
France depuis longtemps = seriblent ne la voir qu'éa travers d'agréables 
souvenirs qui revivent dans leur souhait d'un Etat débonnaire, Les 
Frangais de la liétropole ont fermenté en vase clos. Leur idéal démo- 
cratique s'cst décanté dans la défaite ct a dépassé le stade trouble ct 
désordonné dc la III%éme République. Corme l'a justement observé le 
général de Gaulle, "ils ne voulont pas reblanchir un sépulcro". 
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Vers une démocratie nouvelle = 


En transmettant ses attributions législatives et constitution~ 
nelles au Maréchal Pétain, le Parlement s'ost dépouillé de scs fonc- 
tions. Si on objectait qu'on transférant scs pouvoirs, le Parlo-= 
ment a spécifié qu'il resterait cn fonction jusqu'aé la promulgation 
d'une nouvelle constitution, il scrait oisé d'observer ct de répondre 
que cette stipulation n'est pas compatible avec l'aliénation effec- 


tive des pouvoirs législatifs ct constitutionnels qui a été réellc- 
ment consentic, 


C'est ainsi que le Parlement s'est placé dans la situation 
d'un souverain qui a abdiqué, Si Le bénéficiaire de cctte abdication 
venait 4 disparaitre, on ne pourrait rappeler son prédécessecur 


démissionnaire qui, par suite de son désistement, ne représente 
plus riene 


En cct état, la France va se trouver précisément dans les 
circonstances exceptionnelles prevucs par la loi du 15 “févrior 1872 
relative au rélo Cventuel des Conseils généraux. Lors de la discus- 
sion de cette loi, le rapporteur, M, Henri Fournicr, semble avoir 
cu la prescience de la situation dans laquelle le pays sera placé 
au noment de sa libération: "Il n'y a plus ricn," o-t-il dit, wil 
n'y a plus en France ni lois, ni gouvernement Téecd ; 1c gouvernement 
a disparu; L'Assomblée, la representation du pays n'cxiste ‘PLUSsee 
Celui gui, alors pourra Scul se faire cntendre, qui seul aura le 


—" 


droit de se lever, ctest Le peys,_to pays tout cnticr; c'est A Lui 
spe neue 8s sone. appCleeses Et dans de parcities clirconstances, “alors 
n6me que los conscils généraux sortiraicnt des linitcs du mandat, 
tellos que nous los avons tracécs en définitive cco serait le pays 
qui prononcerait, et mieux vaut cncore que le pa¥s tout cntier 
prononee, gutun honme ou unc fraction". 


De telles paroles dégagent bicn l'esprit ct la portée des 
textes votés en 1872 par l'ésscmbléc nationale. 


Ces tcxtcs preseriyent aux Consoils généraux, "si 1'Assoriblée 
nationalceeeesVient & Stre expéchéc de se réunir, do s'asscnblecr 
immédiatenent, de plein droit ct sans qu'il soit besoin de convo= 
cation sp&ciale au chef=licu de chaque département" (arte1) 


Chaque conscil général valablemont constitué par la présence 
de la majorité de scs membres (art.1) pourvoira d'urgence au 
nointion de la tranquillité publique ct de l'ordre légal (art. 2) 


Une asseriblée cormposée de dcux délégués élus en comité secret 
par chaque conscil général (art.3) “scre chargée de prondre pour 
toute la France les mesures urgentes qué nécessite le iainticn de 
l'ordre ot de pouvoir provisoirencnt & l'administration du pays" 


Ltasscnbléc des délégués dcs Conscils généraux n'est valable~ 
rent constituée qu'autant que la moitié des’ départencnts au moins s'y 
trouve representéo", (art.3) 


pit: ameter réunion de l'assexbléc nationale n'cst possible, 

"' tosseribléc des délégués doit décréter dans le mois qui suit les _ 
7 . : 

événenents un appel & la nation pour les elections générales" (arte5) 


D*évidence, Sabena dc la libération de la Fyance, ct surtout 
P 


cn cas de Libératiory tehlo au territoire, cette dernitre prescrip- 
tion scra inapplicable dans le délai imparti. Ccla‘suffit & montrer 
que les délégués des conscils généraux devront comme 1'a pressenti le 
ape. de l'issonbléc nationale s'inspircr plutot de Tosorit de 
Ta loi, ct au besoin “sortir dos linitcs do ‘leur mandat tellcs 
quiclles ont été tracécs." — ' 


Par ailleurs, si le principe dc la loi (recours aux conscils 
généroux) est rationnel, la répartition des sidges 4 1'Assonblée 
des délégués (2 par conseil général) cst d'une injustice criante, 
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% En les appliquant, il faudra done adapter & la situation présente / } - 
des textes vicux de trois quarts de siécle ct qu'on nc saurait, dos 
‘lors prendre 4 la Icttre, Sinon, le département des Basscs LLpcs, 
qui compte une centaine de mille d'hdbitants aurait, dans 1'asscrbléc 
prévue, une représoentation égale & colle du Rhéne qui compte plus 
d'un million d'habitants, du Nord qui en compte plus dc dcux millions 
ct de la Scinc qui cn compte plus dc cing millions. 


Sans prétondre réaliser unc péréquation des sidéges correspondant 
exactenent & la population de chaque Saniieiedie. L'appel invitant los 
conscils généraux A se réunir eon vertu de la loi dc 1872 devra indi-~ 
quer que chacun d'cux désignera par exemple un délégué pour dix 
membres ou fraction de dix membres qu'il comprend, 


léme en adoptant cette solution, et bicn gue les conscils 
généraux des dépertenents les plus peuplés possédent davantage de 
meribres, les départements les moins peuplés restcraiont favorisés 

cor il n'y a pas un rapport adéquat entre le chiffre de la popula- 
tion ct cclui des siéges des consuils généraux, Mais la modalité 
proposéc pour la mise & exécution de la loi, atténucrait considéra- 
blement au point dc la rendre acceptable la disproportion qui résultcrait 
d‘une application aveugle ct brutale des textes, disproportion dont 
1'énormité confine A l'absurdité, ct qui cnléverait @c son autorité 

& l'asscmblée des délégués, chargée de reconstitucr politiquenent 
ia F,ance cn partant de bascs aussi cxtravagantes ct aussi fausscs. 


Cette restauration politique marqucra ccrtainement un retour 
aux principes libéraux dans tous les domaines. C'cst presqu'unique=- 
ment dans les milicux d'affaires plus ou moins cn relations avec 
l'coccupant que la propagande nationale-socialiste a trouvé de 1'écho. 
"Scule la victoire de 1'{llemagne sur la Russic nous préservera du 
comiunisne" dit-on courerment dans ccs milicux qui font passer lcurs 
préoccupations d'intéréts ou de caste avant le souci du rétablissencnt 
de l"indépandance ct de la grandcur frangaisce 


Cormac si, sous le vocable de nagisme, le communisne n'existalt 
pas on Allemagne & peu de chose prés aussi négatcur de la liberté 
et destructcur de la propriété individuclles que le bolchevisme cn 

Russie. Corme si la Gestapo n'était pas la réplique dc la guépéou, 
cormmc si cnfin le mzisme n'était pas un ersatz du bolchevisme, 


Quoi qu'il cn soit, la mininme fraction défaitiste de la bour- 
geoisie qui, pour une fallacicuse sauvegarde de ses privilctges, 
souhaite la victoire allemande, pousse immanquablement par son attitude 
révoltante, vers le comaunisme, la masse des salariés qu'clle cxploite 
et qui la confond dens sa haine avec l'envahisscur, Fort heureuscment, 
il cxiste par-dessus tout cn France, une mystique républicaine contre 
laquelle rien ne prévaudrae 


La coterie royaliste qui entoure le Maréchal a fait perdre a la 
Monarchic scs derniéres chances, si tant est qu'clle en ait jamais 
cu? Unc tentative de royauté, méme constitutionnelle, dresscrait 

“. aussitét contre clle un nouveau front populaire que rallicraient déno- 
crates ct cormunistes. 


Si par aillours, on essayait de restaurer 1'Empire, on échoue~ 
rait parcillcnent. En reprenant A soi. sompte les visccs napolconiennes 


sur l'Europe, Hitler a déconsidéré cn France 1'idéologic plébiscitaire : Q | 
qui, sauf cn Corée, ne comptait déja que peu d'adeptes. Bien qu'il ay ot 
4 oit pas de commune mesure centre le torteux machiavélisme du "caporal Maver 
' gtratége" et le filgurant génic du petit caporal, le promicr a fait | art 


tort au second, Et le sarcophage de 1l'Aéiglon fut pour le bonapartisne 
le pavé de l'ours oallemande 

Pour ceux qui, corme les représcntants élus de la Scinc, sont 
en contact étroit ct permanent avec les populations dont ils sont plus 
quc jamais les confidents, les conscillers ct les interproétes,: Les 
agpirations populaires se résunent actucllement dans le rétablissoment 
de la souveraineté populaire ct de la liberté individuclle ct corpo 
rative, ainsi que dans l'avénenent d'une justice sociale qui ne soit 
plus un leurrce 
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Cormpte tcnu des legons dc nos malheurs ct de 1'cxpérience Wg 
politique des autres pays, on souhaite généralement 1'établissement 
en France d'une Bémocratic renovée, basée corme celle des EtatpUnis 
d'émérique sur une conpléte scparation des pouvoirs, ct fonctionnant 
sous la garantie essentiellc d'une Cour supréme éluc par oxomple _ 
par la Cour de Cassation ct le Conscil d'Etat, et chargéc d'appréeier 
souverainement la constitutionnalité des actes du pouvoir législatif 
~ ot du pouvoir cxécutif., La Cour Supréme cst loPidce ifaitresse qui a 
manqué dans la Constitution de 1875 ct dont l'existence efit rendu 
impossible les crmpiétenents d'un pouvoir sur l'autre, 


En vue de prévenir encore la confusion ou l'interférence des 
pouvoirs, lc Président de la République, chef du pouvoir cxécutif, ne 
devrait plus étre élu par le Parlement, c'cst A dire émanecr du pouvoir 
législatif, «afin de ne pas retomber sur 1'écucil plébiscitairc, on 
pourrait le faire élire pour six oms par le collége sénatorial. 


Comme le Président des Etats-Unis d'&mérique, il devra dis- 
poser cffcctivement de tous les pouvoirs de gouvernement, nommer ct 
révoquer les ministres qui seront responsables devant lui ect non 
plus devant le Parlement, cco qui assurera la stabilité ministériclle, 


. Le Parlonment, cantonné dans deséttitutas lésislatives, votcra 
les lois ct le budget, I1 ne devra plus avoir l'initiative des 
dépenses = source de surenchtrc, de démagogie et de désordre = mais 
les contréler a priori en votant les crédits ct surtout a postcriori 
cn surveillant leur cmploi ct cn cxaminant les comptes du Gouvernencnt. 


Un Comité national économique dont le réle scrait consultatif, 
pourralt @tre cree ct chargé de donner obligatoirement un avis sur 
les projets ou propositions de lois relevant de sa compétence, avant 
cur misc en discussion devant les Chambres. 


Erfin, 1'cxpéricnce a prouvé que le régime parlementaire ne 
peut fonctionner de maniére satisfaisante que s'il n'cxiste en fait 
“. que deux partig, politiques comme en Angleterre ct aux Etats-UnlS. 


Partout ot le scrutin de liste avec représentation proportion= 
nelle (i.lemagne, Belgiquc) ou le scrutin uninominal 4 deux tours 
‘ a - : : - 4 . : . 
(France) ont été mis en ocuvre, ils ont engeniré la multiplication 
ainsi quc l'anarchic des partis, ct conduit le parlonentarisme 4 la 
foillite, 


Partout ou le srutin unienominal & un tour a été pratiqué 
(inglcterre ct Etats-Unis) l'cmicttement des partis n'a pu se pro= 
duire ct deux partis sculcnent ont nomialement cxisté. Quand il 
advenait & un troisiéme de surgir, un des trois partis ctaib bicntdt 
Gliminé en faite Tel fut le sort du parti libéral cn Jngleterre, ou 
n'existe pratiquement aujourd'hui que deux partis, comme aux Etats~ 
Unise On devra done adopter le scrutin uninominal & un scul tout, 


Mais il cst trop tét, ct il sera cncote trop tét au monent 
de la victoire pour parler d'élections. Il faudra laisser apaiser 
les passions pendant unc période intercalaire qui peut durer d'un 
4 deux ans. 


Durant cette période transitoire, le gouvernement provisoire 

basé sur les conscils généraux, ronvoyant & plus tard L'élection des 
conseils municipaux, pee Et tvos tir couxeci, en tout cas rappeler _ 
les maires ct mair88s adjoints élus Str les-qucels il devra s'appuycr 
(X l'exception dc ceux qui auraient pactisé avec l'cnnemi ou qui sc 
seraient montrés inféricurs 4 leur mission) A noter - que quelques 
moires nomués par Vichy s'étant révélés bons administratcurs, il . 

» gorait judicicux de les confirmer dans leur fonctioneee question 
d'cespcece. 


Quant aux préfcts ct aux sous-préfcts nommés par le Gouvernement 
de Vichy, il faudra les romplacer cn quasi totalité I1 serait im- 
prudent de le faire et d'afillours difficile d'y arriver, en prehant 
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leurs successcurs dans les cadres actucls due L'Administration,. Pour 


@ rester dans l'esprit de la loi précitée de 1872 dont l'tart.2 stipule 


que, dans les circonstances oxcceptionnelles onvisagées, "le conscil 
général de chaque departement pourvoit @'urgence au mainthen de la 
tranquilité publique ct do l'ordre légal" il serait normal de 
recruter principalonment les nouveaux préfcts ct sous-pr’fets parni 
les présidents ct membres des conscils généraux, cc qui aurait pour 
résultat de placer A la t&te des départciicnts ct des arrondissements 
- des alninistratcurs ayant de grandes affinités avec les populations 
ct une connaissance appréciable des services préfectoraux dont ils 
ont, cn qualité d'élus, contrélé le fonctionnement. 


Le réle ct la place de Paris dans le IVéme République - 


Cfost Paris qui, cn France, fait bb défait les régimes. Dés 

sa Libération ct conformement aux précédents historiques, le peuple 
de la Capitale, encedré ct conduit par ses élus, fora voler cn 
éclats le systéme politique ct policicr de Vichy, ct sce rasserblera 
sur l'ancienne place de Gréve pour y acclamer les généraux libérao-~ 
tours,e t le gouvernenent provisoire qu'ils proposcront 4 la F,yancce 
Et comme toujours, la province suivra 1'élan initial de la capitale 
synthtse idéale ect centre motcur du payse L'Hétcel de Ville de Paris 
est le baptistérce de nos révolitions. 


Constatant déj& sous l'Ancicn Régime le réle prépondérant du 
peuple parisicn dan. la vie nationale. Vauban disait que Paris était 
“la patric commune de tous les Frangais". 


Sans vouloir faire l'historique de son Hdtel de Ville, de la 
vicille "liaison aux Pilicrs" ct du "Parloir aux Bourgeois" on ne 
peut pas ne pas évoquer la grande ombre du Prévét des Marchands 
mticnne Marcel couvrant en 1358, de son chaperon aux couleurs ct 
aux armes do’ la ville, le Dauphin Charles, Régent du Royaume, pour 
le protéger contre une soldatesque déchainée. On ne saurait aussi 


passer sous silence l'action déterminante de la population parisicnne 
fixant définitivement son choix en pleinc guerre des Armagnacs ect des 
Bourguignons, chassant les premiers de la capitale cn 1418 ct consoli-~ 


pas (t, 7 * 
dant sur son tréne le chancclant Charles VI. ft 


Aux heures tumultucuses de la Révolution, alors qu'un Ordre 


nouveau s'élaborait sur les décoribres de l'incicn Régime, Paris, guide 


du pays, montra le micux la vigeur de son action, exergant sur les 
événenents la puissante pression de ses dirigcants et fixant cn son 
HStcl de Ville le licu de manifcstations symboliques dont le cadre 


accentuait cncore le rayonnement. L'ocuvre de la Révolution frangaisc 


fut une ocuvre cssenticllement parisicnne, 


Lorsquc 1c Roi Louis XVI, apréts la prisc de la Bastille, revint 


dc Versailles & Paris ayant décrété les premiéres mesures libéralcs 


qui devaiont déchainer 1'cnthousiasme des Parisiens, c'est 4 1'HStcl 
dc Ville de Paris qu'il se rendit pour témoigner de ses intentions ct 


: . 7 
faire acclamcr par les représcntants de la capitale, cn presence de 


La Fayctte ct du Maire Bailly, les réformes qu'il venait d'institucr; 
la cérémonic de la vofite d'acicr, qui accompagna la visite du monar-~ 


que, cst demcurée célébre dans les fastes nationalese 


Quelques années plus tard, la Grande linison cormune devait 


étre le licu d'un événement moins ordonné, mois pottant considérable 
Quand dans la journée du 9 Thermidor de 1'an II, Roberpicrre, traqué 


\ par ses propres coblégucs de la Convention, chdé@ha un refuge, secs 


partisans le con@uisirent A 1'H&tcl de Ville ot ils espéraicnt pouvoir 


adresser un appe] au peuple ct c'est 14 que prit fin la Terreur qui 
avait si longtemps cnsanglanté Parise 


iprés 1'épopée napoléonienmne, survinrent les revers; la France était 
lasse alors de guerres ct de gloire, ct la capitale, qui a toujours, dans 
les heures graves, entratné l'opinion, dont clle se fait cnsuite le 


reflect, abandonnait son idole de la Veille. Dts le tcr svril 1814, 


Conscil municipal de Paris prenait position devant les événoments qui 
sc prccipitaiont, so dégageait de toute obéissance cnvers Mapoléon ct 


Sc pronongait pour le retour & la Monarchiceee.e, Et c'cst sculement 


quclqucs jours aprés que le Sénat proclamait la déchéance de 1'cmpercur. 
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De plus cn plus, L'HStel de Ville devait participer aux O 
événonents de la vie nationale qui, au cours du siécle durnicr, 1A 
ont fait naitre ct tomber les régimes politiques. 

Pendant les Trois Gloricuses, Paris se battit pour la Liberté 
ct pour le drapeau tricolore que 1'Hédtcl de Ville hissa & son can- 
panile cn méme temps que s'élevaicnt les premitres barricades. En 
suite de quoi, lo titre ct la charge dc licutonant=général du 
royaume étaicnt offerts A Louis Philippe d'Orléans. Ceclui-ci tour- 
noit aussitét scs regards vers 1'H6étcl dc Ville de Paris, cstimant quc 
l'investiture de scs fonctions no pourrait recevoir meillcure wratifica- 
tion que dans ce licue Et le 31 juillct 1830 se déroula la méno- 

rable cérénonie au cours de laguclle La Fayette garantit au pcuple, 
cormic en 1789, par acclamation, le chengencnt de régime ct offrit 


officicllement A l'cnthousiasie de la foule les trois coulcurs de 
notre drapcaus 


Faut-il encore rappeler le réle de 1'Hétcl de Villc cn 18/0 ? 
Le 4. septembre, le peuple de Paris ayant cnvahi le Palais=-Bourbon ct 
— persé le Corps législatif, sc dirigea sous la conduite de 


Garibetta et de Jules Favre sur l'Hdtel de Ville ot fut proclanée 
tn III%ec République. 


Ces brefs rappels historiques suffisent 4 montrer la force 
d'une tradition, composante d'élénents variés mais puissants, qui 
n'ont fait que @taccuser au cours des sitécles et qui ranénent 
invinciblement les grands jours de la Nation 4 Paris, cocur de la 
France, cn son Hétcel de Villc, cocur dc Parise 


ll Thicrs n'cn légua pas moins eux hommes d'Etat de la IIIéme 
République l'hostilité prof ond qui lui avaicnt inspirée & 1l'égard 
dc Paris, les tragiques événements de la Commune. Cotte défiance 


qui. avait motivé le statut organique de la Ville de Paris prit force 
dc lol. 


Suspecte d'extrémisre, la capitale fut ~exeluc du droit commun 
municipal, Elle fut la scule ville de France & qui la IIIéme Républi- 
gue refusa obstinément les franchises cormmnales que la Révolution 
lui evait accordécs. 


Paris fut traité on dément ou cn mineur, et jugé incapable dc 
gércer ses affairese On le pourvut d'un tutecur administratif sans 
qu'on parait sce rendre compte non sculement qu'on offensait ainsi 
ses habitants mais encore qu'on affaiblissait son prestige dont 
procéde le rayonnement de la Fyance dans lec monde. 


La Cité de Londres, sitge du Gouvernement bri tanni.quo, Washing= 
ton, New York cux Etats-Unis ont leur maire, Scul Paris n‘'cn a pas 
ct n'cst représenté aux youx de 1l'étranger que par un président soli- 
veau dont le fantéme éphémére change chaque année ct symbolise au 
dchors, sur le plan municipal, de méme que l'instabilité ministéricl- 
le sur le plan national, 1a verse atilité des Frangais, 1'inconsistance 
ct la précarité de leurs hormes politiques. 


C'est 7 que la capitale fut livréc 4 la tutalle d'un 
pouvoir nome, inscnsible aux -besoins locaux, dés lors imprevoyant ct 
dominc par sa propre incrtic, que “L'aspect de certains de ses faubourgs 
est encore desherite, ct que ‘1'cxtension de sa banlicue fut dcesordonnce 


et sporadigue. L'étatisme ct l'arbitraire ne peuvent avoir, en cffct, 
l'cfficacite des franchises locales, 


Dans le domaine édilitaire plus encore qu'aillecurs, la Liberté 
et l'autorité ne sauraient é6tre séparécs dans dommage,. C'est pourquoi 
Si los Parisicns ne sont pas toujours d* accord sur La. eonoep tion 
abstratte de la liberté, ils se trouvent réunis lorsqu'il s'agit des 


libertés concrétcs, au premicr rang dusquellcs figure T'autonomic 
cormmunale. 


En privant Paris des prérogatives qu'il avait autreflois, la IIItne 


République n'avoit pas supprimé les raisons quit les lui avaient fait 
doanere 
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@ La longue iniquité qutont subic les Pariscims a cu pour Es 

déploreble cffct d'en ad tacher un grand nombre du Rogime (hatarment 

& partir de 1900) ct de les dresser on définitive contre un gouvor~ 

nement et un parlenent dont la majorité provinciale s ‘obstinait & 

maintenir cette absurde situation. Derriére 1'émcute du 6 eévrior 

1954. qui renversa le gouvernement ct qui, comme lc 4 septembre 1870, 

faillit forcer le Palais Bourbon ct cmporter le Parlement, 4 propos 

d'un scandale exploité contre le Réginc par les futurs thuriféraires 

de Vichy, il y avait les masses parisicnnes ct unc partic de lcurs 

é6lus soulevés par l'impaticncé d'en finir avec la défiance illégitime 


ct L'ostracisme prolongé auxqucls la plus grande ville de France 
était cn butte depuis 1871. 


Pour justificr la tutclle exceptionnellcnent appliquée 4 Paris, 
on a fait ressortir ce qu'il y a de spécial dans la situation d'une 
ville immense qui cst le si¢ge du gouvernement. Iiais cette raison 
nicest d'aucun prix dans le domaine de l'administration purement 
communale, si on ne subordonne pas (comme c'est 1c cas dans la Seinc) 
la police & l'autorité municipalc, ct mieux encore, si l'on place 
ia police tout a fait cn dchors de l'administration de la Ville, 


. Le probléme édilitaire parisien est une portie importante 
du probléme a TERGES Ss Si Paris continuait & étre privé de ses droits 
vitaux, il n'adoptcrait peut-8tre pas sans réticence le régime futur 
de la France, Or plus ie redressement s'impose, moins il cst permis 
dc dédaigner aucune bonne volonté I1 faut que les collectivités 


comme les particuliers collaborent sans arritére=penséc & la restaura= 
tion nationale. 


Si les généraux libératcurs répondaient aux acclamations de 
Paris cn lui_restituant secs onciennes franchises, c'cst & direc en 
lui, appli quant _ lcs dispositions de la loi municipale de 1834 (cxcepté 
eciles qui. COONS, au maire des pouvoirs de police) ct en ‘plagant 
immédiatenont & sa téte un maire général ct des adjoints (qui devraicnt 
ttre Glus par la suitc) ils crécraicnt un choc psychoLogique profond 
sur une population qui. peadant L'occupation allcemande cn a inposé al 
L'cnvehissour par sa réserve pleine de dignité, son esprit dc résis- 
tance ect sa légendaire crAneric. 


Il y aura licu de profiter dc ces circonstances cxceptionnclles 
pour briser les cadres administratifs qui ont rendu jusgqu'ici impos- 
sible ltanénagemcent du _grond Paris ct pour reglor du mémc coup des 
probLléncs adnainistratifs considérabLles gqui_sont insolubles dans ; lo. 
chomp des vicilles circonscriptions dc lo Région perisionne: 


18 = En étendant les limites du Département de la Scine et en 
lui annexant le département de Seinc ct Oise dont les intéréts et 
les besoins sont cormuns 4 ccux de ; La Scine ct qui fait on réalité 
partie intégrante du grand Paris} 


26 = En départementalisant les grands services publics des 
runicipalités de Paris et dc la région parisicnne (cau, gaz, élec- 
tricité, transports cn commun, ctc...) ct cn rendant au conscil 
général de la Seine les attributions que, sous L'inspiration de 
ll Bouthillicr, deux décrets-lois de 1939 lui ont cnlevées ct qutil 
tenait des lois antéricurcs; 


3% = En supprimant la préfccture de police ct cn la remplagant 
_par_un secretariat général placé sous la dépendance du Préfct de 
La Seine dont “les attributions auraient le seul caractére departencntal. 


La réunion de la Préfecture dv police 4 la Préfecture de la 
Scine ferait cosser la dualité, les contradictions ct 1l'cnchevétronent 
de services adninistratifs importants, existant ct fonctionnant 4 la 
fois \ In Préfccture de police ct & la Préfecture de la Seine (hygitne, 
ravitcillenent, hospices de vicillords, ctceee) 


x 
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Les observations et suggestions qui préctdent dont la traduc- 


tion loyale des sentiments ct des aspirations des Frangais de la 
apLtalce | Roh 


Il cst & souhaiter que le gouvernement de la IVéme République 
qui se formora sous l'égide des généraux libératcurs, soit compré- 
hensif, entreprenant ct novateur A bon cscicnt, ct que ses visécs ne 
soicnt pas de simples vues de l'csprit. ; 


Il réussira s'il n'agit pas & la petite semaine, s'il ne pratique 
\. pas une politique de retraité, s'il n'a pas le culte immodéré du 
précédent et de l'ancienneté qui a conduit la IlIdéme Républigne A la 
routine ct A l'ataxic, s'il se méfic aussi bicn des rétrospectives 
“qui souvent découragent 1'éffort, que di formalisme qui paralyse 
L'initiative, cn bref s'il nce met pas la Démocratic sous le boisscau 
dc la burecaucratie ct sous la coupe de la gérontocratice 


Il doit étre la composante des forces fjcunes de la nation. di cct 
effct, il scra indispendable qu'il s'xppuic initialement sur 1'élan 
intéricur d'une France neurtric mais dynamique, dont les idécs comme 
losang ont bouillonné depuis l'armisticc, ct dont la volonté durcic 
par la souffrance ct les désirs épurés par la défaite, sont désormais 
tournés vers les réparations dc l'évcnir, 


Paris, le 18 Juin 19h.36 


Le Président du Conseil Général 
de la Scine. 


Robert ‘BOS 


Sur ma convocation ct sous ma présidence, les représcntants de la 
majorité du Conseil général de la Seine comprenant natamment quatre 
: 7 . . _ . . . ao : 
oncicns presidents du Congcil lunicipal de Paris, se sont reunis 


clandestincnent dans la canitale de 18 juin 1943 afin de cormmémorer 
la protestation solennclle du Général de Gaulle contre l'arnistice de 


1940 ct dc rendre hommage & la clairvoyance militaire ct politique du 
chef de le F.ance combattante, 


Cette protestation ayant sauvé l'honneur ct sauvogardé l'avenir 
de la France, le Conseil Général a tenu --A marquer au Général de 
Gaulle son indéfcctible reconnaissance et celle de la population de 
la région parisienne. 


Il a cn outre solué dans le général Giraud tec gloricux commandant 
cn chef de l'arnée d'ifrique ct réaffirmé son dévouenent au Comité 
frongais de la Libération nationale. 


Unparaphrased version of a Most Secret Cypher Telegram 
not One Time Table 
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CONCRETE No. 286 


LOO 1718472 
LOD L'72Q09Z 


MOST SECRET CYPiER TELEGRAM ye 


From: — Air Mjiustry 


To:- Quadrant 


CONCRaTE No, 286 l/vth. August, 1945. 
Following for Foreign Secretary from Sargent. 


Me Vienot called on August 16th. and produced 
the signed originals of two Let tters of June 22nd. 
addressed res vectively “pe Giraud and de Gaulle by the 
President of ‘the Conseil General of the Seine Department. 
Letters are supported by four other members of the 
Council representing the Socialist Radical, Christian 
Democrat, Republican Federation and Soclalist parties. 
They announce the adherciice of the Council to the 
Committtee of Liberation. 


Ce Vienot considered this an important development 
Since the Council represents Greater Paris with a 


population of 54 million. 


L.0.0. L71847Z 


Deputy Prime Wwiniester 
foreign Secretary. 

Mr. it Peck, 

Caotain Clifford. 


JAY 


FOREIGN OFFICE, 3.Wele ie 
20th August, i943. 


Dear Clifford, 


I enclose oe for 
despatch in the QUADRANT series. 


Telegram "A" should have no 
distribution other than Foreign 
Office and No.10. 


; Telegram "B" need have no 
distribution other than the usual 
five copies to the Foreign Office. 


Adc) GE MiLARD 


“/\ Captain &.G.a. Clifford, R.N., 
Gar CABINET OFFICES. 


SEL e - 


NOTHING TO BE WRITTEN 


Draft. 


secretary of 
State 


Telegram. 


 ~ eel 


NO« ee a 


IN THIS MARGIN. 


@ Sargent. - 


125 


August, 19434. 


Uno Seek 


Despatched M. 


Following for Secretary of State from Ss 


Your telegram Welfare 225. 


/. Following is translation of identic 


first Devartment of France, fraternally united 


-- 


letters addressed to de Gaulle and ae 


Begins: 


French Republic. Conseil Genéral of the 


peine. Paris, eccnd June, 1946. 
Mon Général, 


I have the honour to inform you of the 


immediate and enthusiastic adhesion to the French 
Committee of National Liberation of the 
Conseil Général of the Seine, which represents 


the five and a half million inhabitants of the. 


in common resistance to the enemy. 

The Conseil Général salutes in Generals 
Giraud and de Gaulle the glorious restorers 
of French unity and of ponular Sovereignty 
against the invader and his accomplices. 


In its name I address to the members of 


the Committee of National Liberation an expression 


of its confidence and devotion, and I set 


in the annexed revort the observations and 


Suggestions of the elected representatives of the 


Department of the Seine. 


The directing Committee of Resistance of 


the Hotel de Ville of Paris is composed as 


follows: - 


Presicenrt / 


( Jers 


‘ 


ties ge 


Conael 4, tc Seine ? 
Rresidens— 


President of the Conseil Géméral of the Seine, 
Socialist Radical. 
Members 

M. Victor Bucaille, Symadic of the former 
Municipal Council of Par¥s and of the Conseil 
Général of the Seine, Christian Democrat. 

M. Frédéric Dupont, Deputy, Municipal 
Counsellor of Paris anf of the Conseil Général 
of the Seine, members/of the Republican 
Federation. 

M. Allemane, Depufty and Counsellor General 


of the seine, Secretary General of the Seine 


Federation of the Spcialist Party. 


M. Sansiaume, Mdyor of Issy, Departmental 
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Counsellor, Secretpry-General of the Union of: 
Mayors of the Seige, Socialist Radical. 
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P.S. The present adkesion of the Conseil 
Général of the Seine to the Bmenek Committee of 
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National Liberation.is the corollary of the 


adherence addressed by me to Fighting France 
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on behalf of the Assembly in April last. Fund. 

2. The enclosure is a long report on the 
morale and sentiments of the.population of the 
region of Paris. Ina postseript to the 

Uz Pres'he.t 

report Mees says that the representatives 
of the majority of the Conseil wenn she 
including four former Presidents of thefluni cipa 
tAvi4 Council, met secretly in Paris under his 


Presidency on the 18th June, 1943, to commemorat 


General de Gaulle's solemn protest against the 


Armistice/ 


M. Robert Bos, Municipal Younsellor of Paris, | 
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APristice, to Salute Giraud as Commnander-in-Chief 
of the army of Africa, and to re-afrirm the 
Conseil's devotion to the Committee of Liberation. 
lise tmdirhard Gl renck. 
o.C Thou: come of the vena rtmental 
Conseils Généraux have been maintained in office 
after bpeins: purged oy Vichy, this is not the 
ease with the Conseil Général of the Seine 
Which has been put our of commission. 
4. . The Letters were brouizht. secretly to 
London from france and have now been sent to 
Algiers. 
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CONCRETE NOMpA( BS 


MOST SECRET 


Following for Foreign Secretary from Sargent. 

Your telegram Welfare 225. 

1. Following is translation of identic letters addressed to 
de Gaulle and Giraud. (These are of course most secret and if their 
existence leaked out those responsible would suffer. fFEnor this reason 
I am not reproducing the names). 

Begins: French Republic. Conseil Général of the Seine. Paris, 
ond June, 1943. 

Mon Général, 

Il have the honour to inform you of the immediate and enthusiastic 
adherence to the French Committee of National Liberation of the Conseil 
Général of the Seine, which represents the five and a half million 
inhabitants of the first Department of France, fraternally united in 
common resistance to the enemy. 

The Conseil Général salutes in Generals Giraud and de Gaulle the 
glorious restorers of French unity and of popular sovereignty against 
the invader and his accomplices. 

In its name I address to he members of the Committee of National 
Liberetion an expression of its confidence and devotion, and I set forth 
for them in the annexed report the observations and suggestions of the 
elected representatives of the Department of the Seine. 

The directing Committee of Resistance of the Hotel de Ville of 
Paris is composed as follows:- 

‘(Here follow five names). Signed President of the Conseil Général 
of the Seine. | 

P.S. The present adherence of the Conseil Général of the Seine 
to the Committee of National Liberation is the corollary of the 
adherence addressed by me to Fighting France onbehalf of the Assembly 
wx in April last. Ends. 


2. The enclosure is a long report on the morale and sentiments 


of the population of the region of Paris. In a postscript to the report 
the/ 
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the President says that the representatives of the majority of the 
Conseil Général including four former Presidents of the Paris Municipal 
Council, met secretly in Paris under his Presidency on the 18th June, 
1943, to commemorate General de Gaulle’s solemn protest against the 
Armistice, to salute Giraud as Commander-in-Chief of the Army of 
Africa, and to re-affirm the Conseil's devotion to the Committee of 
Liberation. 

5. We understand that though some of the French Departmental 
Conseils Généraux have been maintained in office after being purged 
by Vichy, this is not the case with the Conseil Général of the Seine 
which has been put out of commission. 

4. The letters were brought secretly to London from France and 


have now been sent to Algiers. 


Unparaphrased Version of a Most Secret Cypher 
Toelegran-not One Time Table. 


CONCRETE NO, 418 
T0Q. 2020402 
TOD, 2022152, 


MOST SHORET CYPHiR TRLEGR AW 
IMPORTANT yA 
RE 
pg aaa FQLUHD 
Fron: — \ir Ministry. 
TO:= Quadrant, 


CONCRETE NO, 418 cOQth August, 1943 


Following for Foreign Secretary Tron 
sargent. 


Your telegram WHLFARE 22d. 


Le Following is translation of identical 
Letters addressed to de Gaulle and Giraud. (These 
are of course most secret and if their. existence 
leaked out those responsible would suffer. For this 
reason I am not reproducing the names). 


Begins: French Republic. Conseil General 
of the Seine. Paris, 2end June, 1943. 


Mion General, 


| : I have the honour to inform you of the 
immediate and enthusiastic adherence to the French 
Committee of National Liberation of the Conseil General 
of the Seine, which represents the five and a halt 
million inhabitants of the first Department of France, 
fraternally united in common resistance to the enemy. 


The Conseil General salutes in Generals 
Giraud and de Gaulle the glorious restorers of French 
unity and of popular sovereignty against the invader 
and his accomplices. 


. In its name I address to the members of 
the Comn{tte of National Liberation an expression of 


/its confidence 


ae 
expression of/ 


its confidence and devotion, and 1 set forth for them 
in the annexcd report the observations and suggestions 
By elected representatives of the Department of 

e Seine. 


The directing Committee of Resistance of 
the Hotel de Ville of Paris is composed as follows:- 


(Here follow five names). Signed President 
of the Conseil General of the Scine. 


P.S. The present adherence of the Conscil 
General of the Scinc to the Committee of National 
Liberation is the corollary of the adherence addressed 
by me to Fighting France on behalf of the Assembly 
in April last. Ends. 


Ce The enclosure is a long report on the 
morale and sentiments of the pope Ske of the region 
Of Paris. In a postscript to the report the 
President says that the representatives of the majority 
of the Conscil General including four former Presidents 
of the Paris Municipal Council, met sccrctly in Paris 
under his Presidency on the 18th June, 1943, to 
commemorate General de Gaulle's solemn protest against 
the armistice, to salute Giraud as Commander-in-Chicf 
of the army of ifrica, and to re-affirn the Conscil's 
devotion to the Committee of Liberation. 


Je We understand that though some of the 
French Departmental Conseils Generaux have been 
maintained in office after being purged by Vichy, 
this is not the case with tho Conseil General of’ the 
Seine which has been put out of commission. 


Le The letters were brought secretly to 
London from France and have now been scnt to Algicrs. 
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Foreign Secretary. 
Mr, Pe ck, 
Captain Clifford. 
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Number ; Z 9285/52/17 


FROM Wr. 
(Madrid) 


No. 


Dated 2Oth August 1943 


Received, 


in Regisiry. ‘her th August 


owker 
to Mr. 


H‘rance 


Mack 
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information concerning situation in France. 


Trenemite. information regarding situation in 
France obtained from an American business manwho is 
regarded as not very reliable. The information was 
given to the American by Monsieur Jean Rey; former 
Diplomatic Editor of the "Echo de Paris" and now 
Director of Havas. 


Last Paper. 
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An American business man who lives at the Ritz, 
and whom we regard as not very reliable, passed on 
to me the following remarks made to him on the 1/th 
August by M. Jean Rey, former Diplomatic Editor of 
the "Echo de Paris” and now Director of Havas, who 
formed the subject of our telerram addressed to 

WN . 
Lisbon No. 2lle 2Heoit]- / 


; 


Ad AUG Ah 435 Joth August, 1943. 


"(1) The Citroén factory is working day and night 
for the Germans. The French cannot understand why 
we continue to bomb the Renault works and leave 
the Citroén works unharmed. 


(2) With regard to the recent German demand for 

a further 500,000 French workmen, what happened 

was that hi. Laval did not refuse the otfer but 
Sugprested to-the Germans that instead of sending 
further workmen, France should hand over to Germany 
the outvout of her factories, provided that Germany 
Supnlied the necessary raw materials. 


(3) General ‘Denain, is now head of a German 


Consortium. 

SS ie (neusol 
(4) The Schneider-Keewsern works has been completely 
destroyed. 


| (5) Abetz is now finished and has left Paris." 


W. ATS 
Ses, 


Prrenl, Contpet Department, 
Foreign Office. 
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Number 


FROM Foreign Office 
Minute. 
No. 
25th Aug.’ 
Dated ? us AUS 


Received, } 28th Aug. 
in Registry. 194.3 


%sFrance P 
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AUG 1944 


deel 


French Intelligence Notes. 
Draft telegram to Minister of State, Cairo 


Giving French Intelligence Notes forvweek ending 
22nd August, 1943. 
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French Intelligence Notes for week ending 
22nd August 194.56 

in Vichy the political Situation remains 
unsettled. Laval, expecting to see an early end to his 
term of office, is seeing successors among old 
Parliamentarians such as De Monzie, with whom Britain and 
America inight come to terms. Petain on the other hand is 
becoming firmer with Laval, believing that he could 
remain in power with the support of the Allies, providing 
his adninistration was mainly composed of senators and 
deputlese 

Belief that Allied armies would soon liberate 
France has caused a fall of 50% in black market prices 
since Mussolini's downfall. Peasants are assisting in 
the burning of stocks intended for the Germans. 

It has not been confirmed that Sauckel had 
requested a further 500,000 men, but a Vichy decree of 
June 25th makes all medical personnel liable to be sent 
to Germany. By the decree women are set on an equal 
footing with men and are also liable for deportation. 

The Germans are reported to have requested 10,000 railway- 
men.more in June. On the 18th July the press published a 
decree of last November by which Prefects could requisition 
labour in the Unoccupied Zone as they did in the Occupied 
Zonee A Regional InterlMinisterial Commissariat of Labour 
has been formed which has set up Commissions composed of 


employers and.employees. This is an attempt to prove that 


labour control is really in the interests of France and not 
of Germany e 


German doctors now control medical pre memiate: 
and 


and the French doctors have no more say in the 
matter. According to a. report by the "Petit Nicois® 
48% of those formerly found'unfit have ngw been 
passed. All exemption certificates must now be 
stamped by the Kommandatir. ~ ‘ 
, There are noe reports of fichts be heats we, 

occupying troops and refractories. The clandestine} 
newspaper 'L'Espoir' states that young men who 
believed in the amnesty have been interned and are 
now awaiting deportation. Resistance circles are 
renewing their appeals for material supplies for 
the He (ea : 

The Vichy Government fears that 
prisoners on leave iight refuse to Bo back to 


Germany as workerse 90% of the prisoners are said 


to oppose transfere 
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FRO FOREIGN OFFICE TO MINISTER OF STAT! CAIRO, 


No, 2675, D 7,25 am, 26th August, 1945, 
25th August, 1943, 


PILOT, 
French Intelligence Notes for week ending 22nd August 1943, 


In Vichy the political situation remains unsettled. Laval, 
expecting to see an early end to his term of office, is seeking © 
successors — old Perliamentarians such as De iionzie, with 
whom Britain and America might come to terms, Petain on the 
other nand is becoming firmer with Laval, believing that he 
could remain in power with the support of the Allies, providing 
his administration was mainly composed of senators and deputies, 


Belief that Allied armies would soon liberate trance has 
caused a fall of 50% in black market prices since Mussolini's 
downfall, Peasants are assisting in the burning of stocks 
intended for the Germans, 


It has not been confirmed that Sauckel had requested a 
further 500,000 men, but a Vichy decree of June 25th makes all 
medical personnel liable to be sent to Ge . By the decree 
women are set on an equal footing with men and are also liable 
for deportation, The Germans are reported to have requested ~ 
10,000 railwaymen more in June. On the 18th July the press 
published a decree of last November by which Prefects could 
requisition labour in the Unoccupied Zone as they did in the 
Occupied Zone, A Regional Inter-Ministerial Comisssriat of 
Labour has been formed which has set up Commissions composed of 
employers and employees. this is an attempt to prove that 
_ our control is really in the interests cf France and not of 
?IUAaNy. 


German doctors now control medical examinations and the 
French doctors have no more Say in the matter, bg oo, to 
a report by the “Petit Nicois” 483 of those formerly foun 
unfit have now been passed, All exemption certiticates must 
now be stamped by the Kemmandatir. 


There are new reports of Fy apg between occupying troops 
and refractories, ¢ clandestine newspaper "L'Espoir" states 
that young men who believed in the amnesty have been interned 
and are now awaiting iy nha pare Resistance circles are 
renewing their appeals for material supplies for the defaulters, 


The Vichy Government fears that prisoners on leave might 


refuse to go back to Germany as workers. 90% of the prisoners 
are said to oppose transfer, 
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Nemby } & 9337/52/17 


FROM Mr. Gannon 


(Foreign Office Research 
vy Department) 


to iir.Mack. 


Dated o7th Aug.19h3 


Received 
in Registry 28th Aug." 43 


? 


FRANCE 


Shortage of petrol in France. | 
Has learned from the Argentine Ambassador that 
his nephew, who had just returned from Paris, was 
struck by the extreme shortage of petrol which 
obliged even the Germans to use bicycles as means 

of transport. He reports thut the food situation was 
quite good, presumablyfor the richer people. Morale 


was also good and there was happy expectation of 
great events. 
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iis Minutes. 
SECRET AND PERSONAL 


Mir. Mack, French Department. 


: Mr. Gannon, F.O.R.D. 


247. a7 August 19,3. 


( 1943 The Argentine Ambassador told me last night 
his nephew, who had just arrived from Paris, 
was struck by the extreme shortage of petrol which 
obliged even the Germans to use bicycles for getting 
about. He also reported that the food situation was 
quite good, presumably for the well-to-do; the 
Parisians cycle out to the country on Sundays and 
buy, all the food they want from the peasants. Morale 
good; happy expectation of great events. 
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Social Organisation and legislation in France 


Registry efore and since the Armistice. 


Number bo 9375/52/17 


FROM Mr.McStewart, Encloses first unrevised draft of French 
Foreign Office Handbook paper on the above subject. It is a 
Research companion paper to that on "Organisation and 
No. Department. Legislation" on which Mr.Sandford has already 
to Mr.Mack. commented (Z 6451/52/17). 
Dated 2/th August,193. 


Received 
in Registry f 350th August, 


1943. 
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27th August, 1943. 


t 30 AUG 1943 J. 
Mr. Mack, Frenc epartment | a 


French Handbook Papers 


Herewith the First Draft Unrevised, of 
the French Handbook paper on "Social 
Organisation and Legislation in France 
before and since the Armistice" (RR V/27/A). 

This paper comes under Section Il 
of the Handbook, the revised title of 
which is: “Social and Economic Structure 
of France and its Post-Armistice Develop- 
ments". It is a companion paper to that 
on'Organisation and Legislation" on which 
we have already had Mr. Sandford's 
comments. 

Wha kj {lmt 
Co-Editor French Handbook, 
French Section, 


F.O. Research 
Devartment. 


First Draft, Unrevised. RR V/27/i 
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“* SOCIAL ORGANISATION AND LEGISLATION IN FRANCE BEFORE 


AND SINCE THE ARMISTICE 


Summary 


1. Introduction. Social legislation in France has lagged behind that 
in the more advanced countries for reasons connected with her social 
structure, and the prevailing doctrine of economising the expenditure 
of public funds and opposition to heavy taxation. 


2e Public Health. .The present Ministry of Health which dates from 

1930 is hampered by lack of technically qualified personnel, the local 
services vary greatly in extent and efficiency, and lack of co-ordination 
prevents their full use. Overcrowded and insanitary housing and bad 
dreinage and watersupply maintain a relatively high mortelity 

especielly through tuberculosis. (Paras. 2-10). 


3. Public Health under Vichy. Vichy has regionalised public health 
services and has with limited resources made an attempt to copevith 
the growth of tuberculosis, which has reached menacing proportions 

since the Armistice. (Paras. 11-13). 


4. Housing. The problem of slums end overcrowding is very acute and 
existing legislation for subsidising housing schemes is not adeauate 
to deal with the problem. The Vichy Government has been unable, 
owing to the occupation authorities’ control of building, to begin to 
tackle the problem. (Paras. 14-16). 


5. Social Insurance. The social insurance system in France has grown 
up piece=-meal and is very complex. It was partially codified in 

1925 and provision is made for sickness, disability, maternity, 
nursing, invalidity and old age Pensions. Benefits are small, and in 
some cases inedequate. (Paras. 17-27). 


6. Social Insurance Under Vichy. Vichy measures in the field of social 
insurance are mainly of an emergency nature to counteract the disorgan- 
isation and distress following the collapse. Benefits have been raised, 
and a system of noncontributory old age pensions introduced on a 

small seale. (Paras. 28-30), 


f Family Legislation. The system of family allowances introduced 

on the initiative of private employers was made compulsory in 1932 
for wide categories of workers. The law was not observed and was 
tightened up by the introduction of the Family Code by M. Daladier in 
1939, which also embodied other measures to stimulate the growth of 
the population. (Paras. 31-38). 


8. Vichy and the Family. The Vichy Government has laid great stress 
on the social and political importance of the family but, beyond 
instituting family representation, it has only modified the Daladier 
code in details. (Paras. 39-2). 


9. Public Assistance. Public assistance was before the armistice 
provided by the Commune of domicile. Since the armistice, however, 
public and private wet een orcanisationsand efforts to relieve the 
distress caused by the defeat hage been co-ordinated and greatly 
expanded under the Secours National. (Paras. 3-16). 


@ First Draft, Unrevised. RR V/27/i Ilys 
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SOCIAL ORGANISATION AND LEGISLATION IN FRANCE BEFORE 


AND SINCE THE ARMISTICE 


Ie Introduction 


le The progress of social legislation in France has been governed 
in the past by several factors. The strength of the peasant element 
in agriculture and of the artisan and smali business man in trade and 
commerce has provided a mass of opinion, which, while not against 
social legislation as such, has continuously been adverse to the in- 
creased taxation and “extravacant" public finance involved, This 
opinion was strengthened by the instability of the French currency 
in the post-war decade, and the difficulties in balancing the budget. 
Opinion among the industrialists has tended to ecno that of the 
"francais moyen" on matters of taxation and expenditure, and has been 
strongly under the influence of patcrnalistic preferences for keeping 
the initiative in matters of insurance, welfere, famiy allowances, 
housing, etc., in the hands of the employers or their associations in 
order to strengthen the tie between worker and:employer. The Trade 
Unions and the political left have consistently opposed this pater- 
nalism and demanded increased State intervention in the social sphere. 
A large section of the educated and professional middle classes have 
also supported this point of view. After the war of 1914-1918, the 
strengthening of the Trade Unions and the increase in the political 
power and consciousness of the working class, the magnitude of the 
sodal problems to be tackled and the consequent impossibility of 
leaving them to private initiative to solve, and the shift away from 
a strictly paternalistic emphasis in the Catholic social doctrine, have 
all comtributed to effect an increase and improvement in social 
legislation in the last twenty years. 

IIe Public Health 


2. Public Health legislation in the modern sense was first introduced 


into France at the end of the 19th Century. The Law of 188. created 


the beginnings of departmental and municipal health services under 


}‘ | Ute 


“the direction of the Minister of the Interior. This law was 
subsequently modified by a series of supplementary laws and decrees, 
the two most important of which were (a) the Decree of January 1902 
which established a Ministry of Health, Public Assistance and Public 
Welfare, and (b) the Law of 15th February 1902 which created a 
Superior Council of Public Health and instituted communal health 
regulations which laid down minimum standards to be observed throughout 
France. 

36 The Ministry was short-lived, being abolished in the economy drive 
which succeed the post-war boom, and its functions were taken over 

by the Ministry of Labour in 192h. 

lie In 1930, however, an independent Ministry of Health was re- 
created to assume the responsibilety for all legislative measures Ccov= 
ering public health, infectious diseases, sanitation, the medical, 
dental and nursing professions, and social hygicne, including medical 
poor relief, maternity and child welfare work, and campaigns against 
venereal disease, tuberculosis and other social scourges. 

ee The personnel of the Ministry of Health was exclusively adminis- 
trative, and it lacked technically qualified officials. It was, how- 
ever, assisted by the Superior Council of Public Health, an advisory 
body consisting of representatives of the Ministry of Health and 
other government departments, the professors of Public Health in the 
principal medical schools, the Director of the Paris School of 
Pharmacy and twenty five apvointed representatives of the medical 
profession and other professions, such as chemistry and engineering, 
concerned in Public Health. 

6. In the departments, the prefect was responsble for all health 
services. He was assisted by an advisory Departmental Health Council 
created in 1902 and 1903 and comprising three doctors, one. of them 
naval or military, a pharmacist, an engineer, an architect and a 
veterinary surgeon In 1937 the appointment of Departmental Health 


Inspectors became compulsory, and cadidates were réquired to possess 


a diploma of Public Health. In some departments district doctors 


(médecins de circonscription) were appointed to work under the 
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departmental inspectors. Some of the more progressive departments 


have well-organised health and welfare centres and staffs of 

trained health visitors. 

fe For public health purposes the "arrondissements" into which the 
departments were divided were defined as health districts in each of 
which functioned a health committee presided over by the sub-prefect. 
In some health districts a special service was established for the 
study and control of epidemic diseases. A certain number of depart- 
ments have established general medical and becteriological laboratories 
supported by :aate subsidies. All auestions relating to public 

health within the departments or health districts have to be referred 
to the departmental and district health committees. 

8. In the 38,000 conmunes, the mayors are responsible for-ensuring 
the enforcement of the regulations of the central health administration 
and for the drafting of communal regulations in keeping with the 
national health laws. If the mortality in any commune should ex- 

ceed the average for the whole country for three successive years, 

the cause has to be investigated by the departmental health council. 
De Towns of more than 20,000 inhabitants, and spas are required to 
have local health offices. These are not organised on a uniform 
plan, and while the largest centres have well-organised health offices 


with a staff of qualified doctors and visitors, other places have 


staffs of part-time doctors and even persons not medically aualified. 
LO. As a whole the Public Health administration in.‘France was 
characterised by lack of uniformity, and in some areas lack of co- 
ordination prevented maximum efficiency. Great efforts were made to 
improve this situation, especially in the ten years preceding the 
outbreak of the present war, and the proportion of the total state 


budget devoted to public health rose from 2.23 per cent in 1930 to 


6 per cent in 1937. Bad housing, overcrowding, poor sanitation and 
water sup»vly (only one-third per cent of the rural communes of France 


have a water suoply system and only 25 per cent of the population is 


provided with adequate sewage facilities) have contributed to keep 
the death rate, and especially the infant mortality rate, relatively 


high, though falling steadily. The main scourge remains tuberculosis 


— Lub 
which even before the war accounted for 50 per cent of all deaths 
in the population between the ages of 20 and 35. 

III. Public Health Under the Vichy Régime. 


ll. The Vichy Government has made little change in the administra- 
tive .structure of the health services, except to introduce regional 
Directors of Health and Public Assistance above the Departmental 
inspectors for each branch, to co-ordinate the work of all the 
Health and Assistance organisations in their respective Regions. 

l2-. The deterioration in health conditions due to the disorganisa- 
tion of health services and sanitary services at the time of the 
collapse, and above all the menacing growth of diseases due to mal- 
nutrition and overcrowding, have led the Vichy government to introduce 
several useful measures. Inoculation against diphtheria and tetanus 
became compulsory for all school children in 194.0, and anti-typhoid 
inoculation could be made compulsory by decree in any area where an 
epidemic seemed probable. Although the service of school meals 

and milk for school children has not been greatly developed, the 
distribution of Vitamins A, B and C through the schools and through 
the “Secours National” has checked the spread of vitamin deficiency 
diseases. 

13. The fight against tuberculosis, which even before the War was 
one of the greatest single causes of death, and since the collapse 
has assumed catastrophic proportions, has been conducted vigorously 
with what means the government has had at its disposal. Legislation 
has been introduced to provide uniform and modern equipment for the 
heterogeneous local services. Mobile Diagnostic units have been 
created, and measures have been set afoot to endow each department 
with a modern centre of diagnosis and treatment and to reform the 
system of sanatoria to separate curable, incurable and chronic cases. 
Rehabilitation centres have been planned, and special colonies have 
been created to receive children who have been subject to infection 


but who as yet show no signs of contracting the disease; and con- 


valescent homes have been established where children in danger of 
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infection can be sent to rest. Tuberculosis and venereal 


diseases have both been placed upon the compulsorily notifiable list. 


Lvs Housing. 


French families paid a far smaller proportion of their income 


lie 
in wnt than the average in the majority of western European countries 
end, considering the wealth of the country, French housing and con- 


ditions of over-crowding were bad. Recent figures estimated that 


there were a@t least 200,000 infectious and 250,000 unhealthy 
dwellings, 300,000 uninhabitable furnished lodgings and 200,000 
habitations without windows in France. 16 per cent of French families 


had only one room, 2.5 per cent of towndwellers had only one room 


for three persons, 5.5 per cent one for five and 10 per cent one for 


seven persons. 
Le The effect of such overcrowding in producing tuberculosis and 
rickets,agnq epidemic fevers and typhus and encouraging alcoholism 
and venereal disease is well-known. A minority of good employers 
set themselves the task of providing decent houses for their work 
people, but too many provided crowded unhygienic quarters and 
insalubrious barracks and dormitorics for single workers. The first 
low cost housing bill was voted in 1594, setting up housing companies® 
wonich received a certain amount of publigSubsidy in building cheap 
houses at low rents. This law was extended in 1906. The Ribot Act 
followed in 1908, and further legislation was introduced in 19122, 
1928 (Loucher Act) and 1930. This body of legislation provides for 
three tyne of dwelling, low cost, improved low cost and inter- 
mediete; the companies who undertake their construction can be 
subsidised to the extent of 80 per cent by public funds and even up 
to 95 per cent if the housing scheme is sponsored by a public 
authority. The rent and deferred purchase rates for these houses 


are, however, relatively high, and the amenities by modern standards 


low (bathrooms were optional luxuries). They tended to attract the 
more highly paid workers and the hard case of the slum problem 
illustrated by the statistics given above has remained. 

16. The Vichy Government, owing to the control by Germany of 


building material and labour, has been unable to tackle any but 
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the most necessary repairs andreconstruction in urban areas 


affected by the war. : 


v< Social Insurance 


Lif. Before the war of 1914-1918, general social insurance was not 
very highly developed in France for reasons already indicated in 
the introduction. Some employers and associations of employers 

ran private schemes and there was a fairly widespread mutual 
insurance movement among the workers; the State took the initiative 
in providing for its own employees, sand gradually legislation was 
introduced piecemeal for various industries and occupations making 
insurance compulsory. In this way, state-employees, railwaymen, 
miners and merchant séamen had compulsory schemes which provided 
for sickness, invalidity, maternity and old age and survivors’ 
pensions. 

18. After the war of 1914-1918 an additional impulse was given to 
agitation for a new and comprehensive system of insurance by the 
return to France of Alsace and Lorraine equipped with the highly 
developed German system of social insurance. The question was 
raised in 1919 by the Minister of Labour (an Alsatian ), and, after 
a parliamentary inquiry, a bill was introduced before the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1921. The legislative process was stormy and pro- 
longed by the unwillingness of both government and parliament to 
sponsor increased expenditure in times of financial and budgetary 
instability, and in face of strong opposition from conservative 
circles. 

19. After considerable alterations, the Bill was passed in 1928 
with a delay of twenty-two months in coming.int effect, during which 
interval it was still further modified, finally operating from July 
1930. In its final form, the law comprised two distinct schemes, 
one applying to workers in commerce, industry and domestic service, 
and the other limited to those in agricultural occupations. 
Insurance was made compulsory for all employed persons whose total 
annual remuneration did not exceed 15,000 francs or 18,000 in 


towns of more than 200,000 inhabitants. The basic wage was raised 
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by 2,000 francs for one child, 4,000 for two, and 25,000 for three 


or more. 

206 The risks of sickness, maternity, treatment during invalidity, 
and death (assessment risks) were assigned (a) to departmental or 
interdepartmental funds or (bo) to funds created by mutual aid 
associations, trade unions, or independent associations of insured 
persons or (c) to employers' institutions. The risks of invalidity 
and old age (accumulation risks) were assigned either to the national 
old age pension fund or to private funds. All funds of private 


origin had to be epproved by the Minister of Imour. Decrees issued 


after the new insurance scheme beceme law brought the existing 

schemes of compulsory insurance for miners, etc., into line with 

the general scheme, although they maintaine.d certain differences, 
especially as regards contributions and benefits under pension and 
invalidity schemes. 

21. The financial resources of the insurance scheme consisted (a) 

in contributions paid by insured persons and their employers amounting 
to equal parts of eight per cent of the basic wage. For determining 
this basic wage, insured persons were divided into five categories 
according to their earnings. The employer had also to pay an 
additional contribution which was annually fixed in respect of every 
employee whose wage exceeded the insurable limit but was less than 
25,000 francs per annum; and (b) of State subsidies to cover the 
liabilities assumed under the previous Workers! and Peasants’ 

pensions scheme of 1922 and an additional smount intended to guarantee 


the minimum old age pensions for persons already between 60 and 65 


when the Act came into force. There were a few other miscellaneous 
sources of revenue. 
22. Benefits were awarded undercertain conditions as regards payment 
of contributions, the usual terms being sixty daily contributions in 
the quarter preceding the incurring of sickness, pregnancy, etc. 

: Sickness benefit consisted in the payment of a fixed vroportion of 


medical fees, cost of treatment and drugs, the remainger being 


born by the insured person himself, and if the illness were pro- 
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“longed an allowance equal to half the insured person's basic wage 


was paid for a period up to six months. 
23. Maternity benefit in the shape of: medical costs was payable to 
insured women and the wives of insured men. Insured women were en=- 
titled to six weeks’ sick pay before and six weeks after confinement, 
and to a. nursing bonus paid at the rate of 150 francs for the first 
four months and further payments on a diminishing scale up to nine 
months. Alternatively, milk vouchers were obtainable up to two-thirds 
the value of the nursing bonus. 

Olie Invalidity benefit was payable to persons insured for two years 
who had paid at least oO contributions. A person suffering from 
two-thirds incapacity to work was entitled to medical and supziecal 
benefit and a pension of not less than 40 per cent of his previous 
average wage incrcased by 100 francs per annum for each child under 
sixteen. 

hs Pe The old age insurance scheme provided a retiring pension for 
insured persons reaching sixty years of age. The pensionwas con- 
stituted by the accumulation of the fraction of the insurance con- 
tribution entered to the individual account of the insured person, 

i.e. 2 per cent of the basic wage for persons under thirty and 3.6 

per cent for those over. This was calculated to yield a pension of 

not less than 4O per cent of the basic wage which the insured person 
had received during a period of thirty years. This pension was increa=- 
sed by 1O per cent if three children had been reared to sixteen years 

of age. 

26. On the death of an insured person, his survivors secured a 

capital sum of not less than 20 per cent of his average annual wage, 


or not less than 1,000 francs. This sum was increased by 100 francs 


for every child under sixteen. In addition a temporary orphans’ 


pension was payable to his widow in respect of each child under 
thirteen after the second. 
ae iP The agricultural scheme had much the same features as the one 
Aewenttled above. end covered workeis in agriculture and forestry 
governed by the Workmen's Compensation Acts, employees and rural 


craftsmen, workers hired by contractors for threshing, etc., and 
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share croppers who did not own any of their capital. The gcheme 

was financed by contributions of 5 francs per montn from each worker, 
eugmented by 5 francs from.his employer to cover risks of sickness, 
maternity and death. The old age pension was financed by a 

further contribution of 2 per cent of the basic wage. To this the 
state added a surcharge of 10 francs a month to meet assessment risks, 
and paid a sum equivalent to 80 per cent of the contributions for old 
age insurance into the old age pension fund. 


VI. Social Insurance under Vichy 


28. The whole system of contribution and benefit was thrown into 
confusion by the coliapse of 1940. As a result, conditions concern- 
ing the number of contributions to be paid before benefit. could be 
received were relaxed. The law of January 1942 extended compulsory 
insurance to all workers paid by the hour, day or week, or on piece 
rates whatever their remuneration, and raised the salary limit to 
‘42,000 francs per annum for other categories of workers. Changes 
were also made in the method of collecting contributions. small 
increases in the daily sickness allowance were made and the nursing 
bonus was extended to the wives of insured persons and raised by 

50 per cent. 

29. Pride of place in Vichy social reforms was given to the intro- 
duction of a general system of old age pensions in March 1941. This 
law established a pension for all those who could show that they had 
been wage-earners for at least five years after the age of fifty. 
The pension amounted to 3,600 francs per annum, supplemented for one 


year by 1,600 francs if the recipient lived in Paris. An addition of 


1,000 francs was made for a wife, and if the pensioner had children 


under fifteen, the usual family allowances, including the single 


wage indemnity (i.e. allowance for families with only one wage-earner) 


were paid. No person could obtain a pension if his private resources 


combined with the pension exceeded 9,000 francs per annum if single, 


or 11,000 if married. Persons who were eligible for a pension under 


the indBUrance scheme could exchange their pension for one under the 
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new scheme if the latter were greater. rensions were payable on reach- 


ing the age of 65; or in case of invalidity 60. The recipient had to 
cease work, except in agriculture, amipensioners from Paris:and other 
large towns were allowed to retain their supplement if they retired 
into a:‘rural area. 
30. The size of the pensions was admitted by Vichy to be grossly 
inadequate, but more could not be afforded. Even so the pensions are 
being financed by the extremely dubious expedient of distributing the 
capital of the old age insurance fund instead of capitalising it as 
the normal practice has been hitherto. 


VII. Family Legislation. 


51. One of the most interesting social developments in France after 
the last war was the growth in the system of family allowances. 

Family allowance schemes were first adopted on a large scale by public 
administration, railway companies and mining undertakings towards 

the end of the last war. They did not, however, become widespread 

in private industry until the institution of equalisation funds to 
spread the burden over groups of employers on either an industrial or 
a regional basis. 

32. The first equalisation funds were set ud in 1918. In 192l, 

when they already numbered over 60, they were grouped together to 


form the central comnittee for Family Allowances. In 1923 the State 
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extended the principle of family allowances to the employees of State, 
departmental and communal public works contractors. 


55. The workers' organisations after some discussion accepted the 


principle of Family Allowances but insisted that they should be paid 
as of right and guaranteed by law to prevent their manipulation te 

employers. The pressure for State intervention increased as the 
threat of an ageing and eventually declining population focussed 


public attention.on the need to stimulate the birth-rate. 


34. Partially as a result of this public: anxiety and partially to 


offset the worst effects of the depression, an Act was passed in 


March 1932 which required all persons employing workers or: salaried / 


employees in industry, commerce, agriculture and the liberal profes- / 
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sions to subscribe to an equalisation fund or a similar institution 


approved by the Minister of Labour. The Act was applied by decree 
to various industries and by October 1933 mining, metallurgy, build- 
ing, public works and the textile industry all had compulsory schemes. 
56 Under this scheme allowances were paid in proportion to the 
hours worked and could be withdrawn for bad work. The rates of the 
allowances were fixed separately for each department and varied from 
1750 francs for the first and 80 francs for the fourth child and 
over. It did not apply to agricultural workers until 1936. 

36. The Act of 1932 was widely criticised as inadequate and it was 
disclosed in 1936 that less than half the employers subject to it 

had applied it. The serious downward trend in the vovulation - in 
the five years preceding 1939 deaths actually outnumbered births - 
led the French government under Mf. Daladier to introduce the Code de 
la Famille in 1939. The code embodied and extended existing laws 

and added some new provisions. The code provided a birth bonus of 
between 2,000 and 3,000 francs for the first child if born within 

two years of marriage. Family allowances were extended to include 
independent workers in industry and in the liberal professions, 
share-croppers and other categories to which it had not previously 
applied, and the allowance was related to two average departmental 
wages, one for rural and one for urban districts, and was fixed at 

10 per cent of this average wage for the second child and 20 per cent 
for each subsequent child. Inter-departmental equalisation funds 
were set _ to spread the cost, of which the state bore two-thirds. 
The allowance for a mother who did not go to work was raised from 

5 to 10 per cent of the average departmental income. 

37. To encourage a fertile rural population an 'Establishmat Loan! 
was instituted varying from 5,000 to 20,000 francs for young couples 
setting up their own farm. The loan was to be repaid over a period 
of ten years, but was reduced by 1.5 per cent for the first, 5 per 


cent for the second, and 5 per cent for each subsequent birth. 


36. The penalties attaching to abortion were increased, strict 


supervision of maternity homes and centres was instituted, the code 


of adoption was tightened up and penalties. introduced against immoral 
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literature. Stricter control of the sale of alcohol was introduced, 
and taxation and death duties were increased for the childless, and 
reduced for fathers of families. 


VIII. Vichy and the Family. 


59. The Vichy Government has placed the family in the centre of its 


ideological, political and social programme. The family unit has 


been substituted for the individual wherever possible, and family 
representation through the family: corporation to the Conseil National 
has been instituted as a substitute f@ democratic representation. 
HO. In practice, however, Vichy has made little radical change in 
the Family Code enacted in 1939. A secretariat of the Family was 
created in the gsovernmént, which has been from time to time combined 
witn other ministerial offices. Under the Secretary, who was assis- 
ted by a consultative comnission for the family, was a Commissioner 
General and under the Commissioner were the various services of co- 
ordination and the Regional delegetes for the family. The work of 
the Secretariat consisted almost entirely of co-ordinating tne work 
of other Ministeries, most of the legislation and administration of 
fanily welfere matters beings done by the Minister of Health. 

ile Among the measures undertaken to better the.lot of the fanily 
was an increase in family allowances by rdsing the level of the 
average departmental wage on which they were bised, by raising the 
allocation to 30 per cent of the avcrage for the fourth and each 
succeeding child, and by increasing the single-salary allowance from 
a fixed rate of 10 per cent to a sliding rate varyinzs between lO per 
cent and 30 per cent with the number of children. Even then official 
Vichy publications admit that the allowances do not make up the 
deficit in the budget of workers with large families. 
“26 Other measures in favour of large families include an alter- 
ation in the law of inheritance to prevent the division of small 


properties, a law penalising adultery with the wives of prisoners 


of war and Frenchmen detained abr®ed by the war, especially if the 


’ 


femily property is thereby squandered, and a more severe repression 


of abortion and legislation against procuration and alcoholism. 
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Targe families also have certain priority rights on food rations, 


and fathers of large families have priority in obtaining employment. 


IX. Public Assistance. 


3. The work of social assistance in France was one of the functions 
allotted to the Ministry of Health on its creation in 193l. Assist- 
ance for the aged, infirm or incurable was provided by the cornmune 

in which the person concerned was domiciled, and the method of 
assistance waried with the case. Allowances for those assisted at 
home were at rates varying between 30 and 60 francs per month from 

the commune, and at the rate of 20 francs from the State, and could 
be increased to meet the::cost of paid help if necessary. tensions 

of under 400 francs or income from savings were not counted against 
relief if the total income of the person concerned from these sources, 
added to the allowance, did not exceed 2,400 francs per annun. 

Lilie Assistance was also provided in institutions either public 

or vrivate if the assisted person agreed. 

U5. This relief was supplemented by a system of voluntery welfare 
offices run by local communes and financed by the poor-rate and by 
special endowments. There was no regulation of the scale of relief 
civen by these offices, but it was generally granted in kind. 


Public Assistance under Vichy. 


6. The destruction and loss of civilian property, in May and June 
1940, the thousands of homeless refugees created a problem with which 
the disorganised civilian services could not deal. As a result a 
great movement of voluntary help and public soliderity contributed 

to setting up bodies for orgenising large-scale relief which were 
finally co-ordinated under the Secours National. This body which 
was set u. at the beginning of the war but whose activities sein vastly 
extended by the collapse, is run by a committee partially composed of 
delegates from such organisations as the Red Cross and partially by 
members nominated by the Government. Its income is derived from 
subsidies, endowments and the proceeds of State lotteries,and it under- 
takes relief in cash and kind in cases not adeauately covered by exist- 
ing provisions and also organizes services such as parcels for 


prisoners, vitamin distribution, and distribution of ‘winter help' 


in the shape of clothes, fuel and food. 
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23rd August 193. $ 
POLITICAL TEMORANDUM 
| To : Political Intelligence Departiuent. iy 
) From : Ridley Prentice, ae 
| Se 
i interview with Lieutenant Morel, aa 
a 
1. An observer in the French Air Force with 200 hours’ ‘ 
Plying experience. He left Paris on 15th July 1943, Re 
: : arrived at Barcelona on 25th July, and reached Lisbon on c. 
: llth August. ha 
. Paris. Ess 
4 | ee 
: 2. There are no Italian soldiers to be seen in the city, ie 
but occasionally naval officers and Italian seamen may be a 
4 seen in the Rue Royale at the Ministére de la Marine. a 
1 Rie 
- ‘ 3. The Paris population appear to be in general still | 
; : tidy and well cled. Women still manage to find lipstick, % 
- | though scent is very scarce, and are as smart as usual. 
‘ | 4h. § In the shops it is impossible to buy a watch or a 
- | cigarette-lighter, and razor-bliades, pencils, ink, blotting- 
- ) paper, brushes of all sorts and nearly ali household cleaning 


materials have diseppesred altogether. There are no dusters, 
towels or bedlinen for sale. 


5. The Service Cartographique de 1’ armée in Paris is 


at present printing large quantities of maps which anita a 
| > 


’ 
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can buy. There seem to be no restrictions as to whst maps 
ere bought, any map requested will be supplied; only the 
buyer's name and address are esked for, and no other control 
is made, 


6. ‘The principal queues in Paris are for vegetables, which are 


exceedingly scarce. 


Rationing , 


7. It is impossible to live on the quantities of food given 
in exchange for ration tickets, as it is no longer possibie to 


obtain the anounts called for. As a resuit, everyone has to 


os live largely on the black market, which itself has become short 
of certain necessities of life. Latterly, it has become im- 
possible to obtain any eggs at all. The general opinion is 
that most of the semi-necessities of life find their way into 


the restaurants, prinecipelly those frequented by the Germans, 


which are the following : 


Restaurant Rome, rue Boissy-d'Anglas. 
Chez Tomay, rue Pierre-Charies. 
Pauline, rue Villedeau. 

Chevalier, rue de la Requéte. 
Cravache, 2 rue Matisse. 

Bar des Folies Bergéres. 


A reslly good m@éal is served in these restaurants, without 
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wine, for ¥cs.500. 


8. The Germans, having specisl yellow ration cards, can 


obtain sufficient food, but as a consequence of the deficiency 
Re 
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for the local inhabitants, stealing, barter and chicanery of all 


sorts are rampant. 


Black Market. 


9. The following black market prices are those of July 193: 


Coffee eee eee . eee eee eee Yres,.1,500 a kilo 
(In the restaurants previously mentioned, 
coffee with white sugar is nrovided at 
Fes.50 a cup). 

Tea —- does not exist. 


ne Whe “S64 - t56 ese eae |” Beale 
eee eee eee eee eee eee? " 200 a “ 
eee see eee eee eee eee " 80 " " 
eee eee eee eee eee eee - 4,00 a " 
does not exist. 
see eee eee eee eee? " 1,000 we ve 
(Informant bought a whole ham weishing 
! 14 kilos for Fes.12,000). 
7 Beef ene eee eer eee eee eee 140 
Lemb eee see see eee eee eee e 120 
Chicken... eee eee ees eee eee “ 500 
Rabbit see ese eee eee eee eee ” 400 
Wine eee eee eee eee see eee sd BO 
; Bottles of Ch&teauneuf du Pape ... soe. f 
= Oil eee eee eee eee eee eee ‘s » 200 a Litre 
. Soap - none whatever. 
] Cigarettes bleues .-e. ese ee ee. > 120 " packet 
= Cigars see eee eee eee eee eee " 80 each 
_ SROG@B ccs - eve ees eee eee ee.” 6 ,O00 a pair 
ie Steckings - real silk eee eee eee " hy = " 
ais Suit of clothes. eee eee ees ese " 7 »000-20 ,000. 
_ Live pigs are sold at Fces.80 a kilo, average weiszht 130 kilos. 
2 Tex tiles. 


10. A company called "“France-Rayonne", in which the father of 
the informant was interested, was used as a distributing agency 


for all manufactured articles in any way connected with frsatz 
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clothing materials. Until Ist May 1943, all their requests for 


raw materials were honoured by the German authorities, but since aS 

thet dete there has been a drop of 70% in deliveries from Germany. Pit 
Consequently, whereas previously there were two shifts working 8 
hours each every day, there is now but one shift working 2 days 


a week for & hours, solely for the purpose of winding rayon threads, # ma : 


The principal workshops in this industry are at Lyon, and are Be, 
working uncer the name of "Fimola & Co." ery 

eit 

Be 

11. Nylon is being made in France, and used for parachutes, py 


manufactured by the gociété Anonyme Rhodierceta Usines de Vaise 
at Lyon. The factory is working night and day, sand has about 


nd 1,000 employees. . E 
oe Post-war. cs 
ae 12. Informant states that the very great majority of the French 3 
. | y yi | ‘ 
people heve now come to understand that Pétain is a broken reed; 
i , 
st as he put it, it is only “les fous et les intéressés" who have 
a any further interest in him. 
ie | 

ie 

2 13. He does not think thet they desire any form of Monarchy, 

§ but thet they have a strong preference that a "République | 


épurée" be crested, working as far eas possible on the British 
perliamentery model. 


1k. Giraud is particularly populer amongst the Bourgeoisie, — 
: \ & 
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as in his advent they have found a "porte de sortie" from their 


loyalties to Vichy. They fully realise that with de Gaulle they 
were too late. 


15. Informant pointed out that the French were counting upon 
the United States after the war to set up their country again 
industrially. Many Frenchmen realise that at the end of the war 
they will have no money and no means of purchasing the thousands 
of necessities required for the reconstruction of their counten. 
They are not of the opinion that Great Britain, after such a 
long struggle, will be in a position to help them, andi they are 
already turning their eyes across the Atlantic. 


Golonies. — 


16. Accordins to Mr. Morel, the French regard Madagascar as 


permanently lost to the British, as well as many of their other 
colonial outposts. He stated that the majority of the people 
realise that they owe a great deal to Great Britain, and that 
this would be the only means of repaying thet country. For the 
same reason, he said that this majority realised that North 


Africa, and especially Morocco, would be taken over by the United 
States. 


17. When questioned on the point that the public utterances of 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill had always been to the 
effect that the French colonies would be restored to the French, 


~~ 
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he stated definitely that the French people do not believe these 
declarations, as they had no confidence in the disinterested out- 
look of either country, in fact for them all this is too good to 
be true, In the eyes of the French, Morocco is definitely lost 
to the United States, and probably Dakar also, The only reason 
he could advance for such a statement was that in Morocco there 
were nothing but American motor-cars (which is not exactly conclu- 
sive), and that obviously the United states are very interested 
for their own protection in the future in having bases at these 
two points. He very definitely affirmed that this was the view 
generally held throughout France, as well as his own. 


Goal. 


18. Until very recently, the entire output of the coal-mines 
in the Saint-Etienne region was being sent to Italy, and that 
of the coal-mines in the north to Germany. It was exceedingly 
difficult to get any coal at all in France either for domestic 


or industrial purposes, unless en industry was definitely working 
for the Germans. 


19. Industries employing electrical power are very much better 

off as long as this power comes from hydraulic sources, but even 
these are severely rationed, with the invariable exception that 

power is freely given for purely German purposes. 
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Beilways. 


20. The railways work well, but they have been disorganised 
by sabotage and serial attack. In Normandy especially, as 
soon as a warning is given the trains stop and everybody leaves 
them until the "All clear" is given. 


21. Informant is strongly of the opinion that as soon as 
invasion takes place the railways will come to a complete stop, 
as he thinks that the railwaymen form the most anti-German 
element in the country and that they will do everything that 
lies within their power to disrupt such services as will aid 
the enemy and facilitate those that will aid the Allies. 


Gonclusion. 


22. Informant, although a trained observer in the Air Force, 
G@id not appear to be particularly observant in everyday matters; 
his information, however, is some confirmation of what has 
frequently gone before. Even in his own field of operations, 
namely the textile trade, he was unable to give any information 


other than that reported above. , 
a 


pt 


2hth August 1943. 


POLITICAL MsiiOR ANDUM 


To : Political Intelligence Department. 
From : Ridley Prentice, 


Interview with Dr. Violette de Pellerin, 


Le French, about 25 years of age, Doctor of Medicine. He 
left Paris at the end of March 1943 and lived in Marseille until 
5th June, when he crossed the Pyrenees, and arrived at Lisbon 
on lth August 1943. 


Escape from France, 


Ze Informant left Marseille on 2nd Jdume and got to St. Girons, 
Department of Ariége, by autobus, and then went south on foot 

to Lacourt. He then proceeded south-west across country to 

La Soum@ére, Col de la Core and Sarrat, which was the last German 
post. Only a few German patrols were seen south of Lacourt; 
south of Sarrat there were none. The frontier was crossed at 

a point 2 kilometres to the south-west side of the Pic de 
liontvalier. He arrived at Alos, in Spain, where there were a 
dozen customs officers, and passed through Estérri to Llavorsi, 
where he encountered the Spanish Civil Guard for the first time. 
He then passed through Bercelona, and reported that there were about 
600 French, 5 Poles and & Belgians who had escaped from France. 
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Marseille Nice 
Butter Fes. 1,200 a kilo Fes.2,000 a kilo 
1 Ege 15 " 15-20 
Milk 8 40 a litre 
Bread " 80 a kilo 
A bread ticket for one month can be bought with ease for ¥es,800, 


Wew ration cards are usually distributed about the 20th or 21st 
of the month. 


Clothing, 


Le It is rare to see well-dressed people, but very noticeable 


that quite a technique is growing up in making clothes out of 
bits and scraps of old things. 


Health and Doctors. 


5 Hospitals are full, due largely to illness caused by under- 
nourishment. The number of doctors is sufficient, but all the 
young medical men, and gradually those up to 40 years of age, are 
being sent to Germany for prisoners of war camps. Informant 


states that in Paris and Marseille all specialists are requisitioned 


en bloc to go to Germany. 


6. Practically all children are suffering from rickets, end 
this can be remarked up to 21 years of age, due to food consisting 
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2hth August 193. fee 


almost entirely of vegetable matter, with very little or no rate 
fruit. ay ho) 


7- ‘There is an enormous increase in teeth and gum troubles - fees 
“calcification” (i.e. brittle, chalky teeth) due to lack of Mos 4 

Hates 
suitable nourishment, TMS 


&. #Vitaemines B and D still exist, but there is a black market grey 
even for medical supplies at five or six times the normal price. i! x; 
The old Liver Extracts do not exist, but there is some Ersatz ae 


preparation in use. Informant confirmed the almost complete 
lack of all medical supplies, such as vaseline and medical fats, ae 
bandages and most of the medicines in common demand. Pa 


9. The average weight of new-born children is now 2,800 or oe ¥ 
2,900 grammes , instead of the normal 3,200 grammes, and there ee 
is a large increase in infant mortality. = Ne 


10. Lack of most fruits is serious, All oranges go to Germany oa : 
and most of the apples, although Germans could be seen in the 25 
streets of Marseille eating oranges and bananas. Informant 
steted that he was in Montpellier and for several weeks had 


nothing but tomatoes, grapes and beetroot besides his bread 
ration, 


Agriculture. 


11. Im September 1942 there was a great slaughter of cattle, 


~ de 


ae 
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owing to lack of feed, in spite of the fact that there had been . 


a great increase in the number of head of cattle in the country 
since 1939. 


12. There was great shortage of potatoes, due to lack of copper 
sulphate for protecting the crops. 


Transport. 


13. Only Germans have petrol cars. 


There are yery few taxis 
left in Marseille, and one must bargain for a price for any journey. 


3 1k. Locomotives are scarce and trains run noticeably roughly and 
ee, slowly owing to lack of oil, and are always crowded. Trams are 
suffering particularly from lack of brake metals. 


LPOOPS > 


15. In May 1943 the Italians did not penetrate further west 
along the coast than the line St. Maximin ~- la Ste. Bawuue - La 
Ciotat. All German troops are in barracks and not billetted on 
the population. 


16. The German Headquarters are at the Hotels de Noailles and 
Splendide. ‘The Komendantur is in Bouleverd Perier, and the 
Gestapo Headquarters ‘are at 403 rue Paradis. Several buildings 
on the Prado, between the Place Castellane and Boulevard Perier 
have been taken for the Ecole de la Marine. gt 
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17. Meat - 270 grammes per day. Wapits: 

—Potatoes- 300 aldeliete « Renee 
Bread - 200 to 300 ee, ir pg 
Ersatz fats 15 oe Go, Ve ik 
Suger <- 250 " week Rats 
Coffee, rice and jam = quentities not known. aie 


Informant stated that this diet and other foods available to the Sal 
German soldier amounts to 2,000 calories per msn per day, whilst a 
a Frenchman probably receives no more than 1,200 calories per day ii 
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Released prisoners of war, Bg 


16, here are two classes of prisoners returned to France : 2 ye 


(1) Those in very bad health and many unlikely to recover, and ee 
(2) Collaborators, all in excellent health, and who spread 


—_—~— «we | 


German propaganda about the good treatment they received whilst 
in Germany. 


19. The first treinloed which the doctor himself received 8 
arrived on 15th August 1942 and contained 230 prisoners, all 


of whom were in excellent health except ten. The prisoners 


oe nee | A ee Oe Pree ~~ 


trains usually contained 200 to 220 men, of whom one might say 
one-third were in fair health, one-third 111 and one-third very 


ill. ‘There were usually about 45 serious hospital cases out of 
—# each batch of 200. 


German morale» 


20. Many of the soldiers still think Germany can win the war, 
Pe 
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but the officers all know that the war is lost. The great terror 


is to be sent to Russia, and there are many suicides among Germans 
ordered to go; 


these were continuing in June 1943, and even among itt } 
officers up to captain's rank. eae 


21. Ali the elderly officers now salute in the old manner, and as 
only the very younz employ the "Heil Hitier", The soldiers are ey 
very slack about saluting at all and only touch their caps. ate ; 


EAR | 
Labour to Germany. cA 


Re: 
Hy 22. The Prench sre being deported systematically, and any resis- ie 


: tance ia countered by taking away identity and food cards, so Riek 
that the victims are helpless. 


There is particular concentration 
on those between 20 and 40 years of age, in order to remove any 
who might be active in case of invasion by the Allies. 


1 i new r 


23. These have ceased to circulate since llth November 1942 


in anything like the numbers previously circulating, a very 
noticeable decrease. 


Money. _ 


2h. ‘There is great shortage of coins of small denominations. 


The Pranc has no longer any value, and people buy up everything. 
ra 
obtainsble rather than keep money. Rs 
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2hth August 1945. 

25. The gold 20 France piece was worth Fes.6,000 until the fall of 


funisia, when the value slumped to Fes.2,000, as everyone expected 
ea landing in France in June, 


Postal Services. 


26. These are fairly normal. French and German may be used on 
the telephone, but there is no telephonic or telegraphic inter- 
communication between the occupied zone and the old free zone, 


Radioe 


27. Arrests for listening to the B.B.C. are fairly common still, 
with penalties of imprisonment and confiseation of the set. 19 
metres is less jammed t an any other of the short waves. 


Air raids. 


28. In Marseille there are no shelters and no A.R.P. organisation 


whatever, but the Germans all have shelters in their barracks. 


ROaG8. 


29. The roads are all in excellent condition. 
Conclusion. 


30. Dr. Pellerin is-2 knowedgeeble men, was most willing te give 
information and speke with conviction. He tock trouble to consult 
maps and charts during the interview te add detail to his information, 
which I consider is thoroughly reliable, 
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63. 
Dated 27th August, 


Received 


2nd Sept., 
in Registry } 


1943, 


Z: France. 


Situation in France 


Transmits copy of Political Memorandum 
containing extracts from two letters. The first 
written on 2nd July by an employee in the section of 
the Swiss Consulate dealing with “merican affairs, 
who had recently moved from Marseilles to Montélimer. 
The second written on 2nd August by a former 
resident of Marseilles. 
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8 BRITISH EMBASSY, LISBON. 27th August 193. 
Memo. | /u 


r 


To : Central Department, Foreign Office. 


From : Ridley Prentice. 


Enclosed herewith are copies of Political Memoranda 


to P.I.D. France No. 63 and Germany No. 27. 
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To : Political Intelligence bepertmuent. 
Prom : Ridley Prentice. 


The following are extracts from two ietters recently 
received by 5s resident of Lisbon, who is well known to me 
emi who has shown me the original letters. 


le This correspondent is employed in the section of the 
Swiss Consulate handlinre American affairs. 


Montélimar, le 2 juiilet 193. 


¥ -+. Gomme vous le verrez per le nom de ls ville, nous ne soumes 


plus & Nerseille. Nous svyons @ nous replier. Nous somes 
arrivés la semaine derniére dans cette petite ville. Au début 
nous svons logé 4 i*hetel, un hétel oh il falleit payer ves.110 
le chambre et le pension. Petit & petit nous nous sommes in- 
stallés dans des chambres chez des particuliers qui ont été 
assez gentils pour nous préférer & des requisitions a' office 
pour les occupants. Je suis dans ume chambre de bonne dans 
un crand domains. Un pere magnifique; une piscine devant la 
moisom; seulement la fen@tre de ma chembre est trés petite 


et les grands arbres 1‘ebasacurcissent. 


(A Merseille) Les bureaux sont fermés, 11 ne reste que les 
conciérges des irnmeubles. 


~+e Au point de vue ravitaillement, nous sommes divinement bien 


i 
Q { 
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26th August 1943. 


3 Nontélimer. Les repas de midi sont tellement copieux que je 


puis facilement me passer Je dine: le soir. 


eee L& Salle de réception du bureau est instsllée dans 1‘ ancienne 


Salle dc esfé de 1*h8tel - cor il faut yous dire que nous sommes 
dans un ancien h3tel, ou plutét un hétel qui a cessé a’étre hétel 


par ce que nous nous y souses insteallés. pone dans ls salle de 
café se trouve le salle de réception, il reste encore le couptoir 
en merbre (hélas, les bouteilles ont disparu ! ), il reste les 
botins gui tronent sur le billerd russe, et les banqyuettes du 
café sont 6galement disposées de chaque o6té de la piéce. c'est 
charmant. Le comptabilité se trouve deans l'ancienne salle de 
restaurent, et ies autres bureaux dans ies chambres, chacun 

a2 s0n levabo particulier, trés dr6éle, un peu comme les iiinistéres 


Ge Yiehy. 


Et les jours s'écoulent - on peut dire que l’on ne vit pas, 
on attend. On attend comme des gens malsdes qui sttendent leur 


onérison. Tout ce qu'on eime vous mengue, c'est une sensation 


a' écraseuent progressif. 


Letter from a former resident of Merseilles, who left that 
town recently begause, she stated, mn Conmenne Ware oes 
too much attention n to. ee in the engi- 
neerincs trade. fille reed ermen". 


-+. . Lae période des chaleurs « bien commencé, aussi le psys 
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s'est vidé, toutes ces jeunes filles sont parties au bord de mer. 
Vous sevez combien la uéditerranée est chaude et elles y rencon- 
trerent beaucoup de jeunes gens. 


eee MOn mari continue ici le travail qu'il faisait et il est 
trés rerement & la maison, ear il voyage beaucoup. sos pour 
le moment nous ellens bien et nous espérens que ga ve continuer. 


Registry \z 9468/52/17 Situation in France; Lyons. 


e Number 
Report based on information obtained from a 
FROM War Office French banker who left Lyons on 23rd August, 1943. 
| Information covers (1) Troop movements (2) German 
No. Me1.19 (R.P.S.)/ |Morale (3) Gestapo activities (4 Propaganda (5) 
1753 Effects of U.S.A.A.F. bombing (6) Anti-Russian 
Dated propaganda (7) News of Resistance (8) Political 
Paceiued 7th August situation. 
in Registry fend Sept: 
1943 
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eo Lel9e(ReleSe )/175 30 
27th Ajusgust, 1943. 


LYONS 


Interrogation ofs;= Freneh bankcr, born ly jug 196, | 
Lert Lyons iS 23 Aurust, 1943. oo” 


Wee ee nen 27 are: 


Taftor tion OS at _ 23n0 LUPUS AT 


Le About 10 Aus 1943 seventeon troop trains: 1lcft Lyons for the 
south, Infor.iynt heard that at tone sac. tiinc tivo tonk divisions 
had been inoved soutinrds from tac Lyons arcs, which lcft only 


clderly or very young infantry troops in the city, 


26 The uniforms of the troons which rencin are divalidated and 


appear to be "Lifth hand", 

Je Therc is a srcat deal of singing. in the strcets of LYONS 

by Gorman treovs. Gut this is not snontancous, ‘Informant hus heard 
that the Gers.n troonos have rcecived orders to singe loudly on all 
occasions when groups of ther: wolk out in- »ubliec, 


Le There is no doubt of the Llowcred orale of the Germus, 
TUNISIZ. Qnc. SICILY. have been 4 very great shock to then, grcater cven 
than STALINGR'D. <Tnforient cxploins that this is very noticeaole in 
the LYONS arc: beenuse sy many of the troops fran the south of 
Pranec wore involved in these tivo campaisns, 


De Tivo Fionths aro become iste sj|okG to a Germn soldicr in 

LYONS Caf, Phe Gorin rcevlicd to -his cuestions quitc openly 

loud votoc, HC told th ae isc nad ‘pecn wounded: tiricc | at VERDUI! 

the last war: iu ery nis: solcicring Gays were sWers=He: had been 
callcd up < gain aan cis son had becn i] led at STALINGRAD....411 he 
asked nav wes to bo alla:cd to return home to nis wife in peace, 


6. The Gestapo teve been very active rcecntly in the LYONS arca, 
Hundreds .of 22011 have — aad ecsted, The LYONS headquarters of the 
mae oc have been tioved. fron the Notcl TARMINUS to the Ecolo de 

ante “yidldtoirc, 1h Venue stale rtheLot, The.Texmiuinus is nov only a 
doueid teary for Govtapo vfflecrs, 

| he 

: ae The torturcs thet usec. > cae m in Roo 62 of the Hotel Terminus 
end whieh still so on in the nev headquarters arc uninaginably sadistic, 
Ohc special torture which informant clains to be well authenticated 
nas becn practised on both men and worn, The victin is stripped 
naked and tied down to the floor, Raw neat is then placed on his 
stormoh and foaitished does are let in to cevour the iiec.t and to fitht 
it out across the victirs ae bodys 


oe & sneclial sch: 01 f or Cistapo, thugs and torturers has been ~~ 
estaolis hed din the Eeole Au Point Avy Jour, St, Jus 5: LYONS, 


Ge Tnforment-assorts thet without tc. aclp of French collaborators 


the Gestavos vould heve very little sucecss in their business, He 


thinks therefore that the denth of a collaborator is at the present 
time more vital to the cause’ of ‘resistance than the deatn of a 
GGITnN a | er: 


any. 


“ae 17536 


LO, In this connection he — the ALCS £ collaborators 
guoted over the %.B.C, is weapon, but onc which 
should be extcndec cand used east acy, Three or Your nanés should 
be broadcast cach day with the announceneont that the Resistance 
liovencnt has marked them cown and has cvidence against then, 


Ll, This service should then be. cxtcncecd, Thc first 
announeccnent shoulec’be Pollaved up by a threat issucc dy the B.3.C, 
on behalf sf the Resistance ilovencnt that so anc so's life is 
forfeit. (The threat should not be issued without consultation 


with the Resistor ice liovenent to make surc tnit the threat can be 
Lrpl Gi iontod), - . 


12, The third step would then be the announceient that the 
Resistance }ioveiment nas corriad out the sentcnee, j 
Lde It would necd only tro or threo such sequcnees of 
wmnouncenents to convince the collaborators that the game was up. 
At oresent, shakén as they are to find thesclvos pilloried, they 
still fcel that venecance ixy be 2 long way off anc that nenorics 
may. be short, By 2, quick chance of addrcss they eee to shake off 
the scent, If exupples were made many collab ea ‘tors would decide 
‘tnat. the guse is not worth the c: ndle and vould try to quit — 
serviee of the Gestapo, ce seaeraee 


oO 


LL Such announce! .cncs would also have a po sitive effect in 
raising the spirits r oe.trLotic Frenchmen, “hen tne Resistanec 
Movenent cxocuted the Lyons chief. of "Coll<Dorationt ‘the nevs 
spread’fast rouic. the tavn end everyone was delighted 


Ue Se Lie Lie L's LO Informant reports 2 considerable Gomn proparanda to sect the 
BOMBING, French oubli¢ against the uu cricons for their bombins of French 
oe tarzets,. There is no couvbt that this propaganda has some cffect, 

just as therc is no doubt that civilian casualties .are causcd by 
the bombing, Informant wasin voris when Li. BOURGET was bombed, 
The results wore excellent, as he saw for. hiuself; and LE BOURGET 
is. cut of netion anc. all that was left was transferrca to ST. CYR, 
But LOO civilinns were: kilied, ! 


16, Infor..ant's point is that the BBC. :mst urscntly counter 
this Germon.propagandn. The best way is to adnit.anc regret the 
casumltiss but to explain in svod detail exactly why the “tarret- 
chosen had to bc put out of action and what vart it was playing in 
the German war cffort, “If people were told the reasons for the 
bombing they could better support the results, and phey would. be 
provided. with sound counter arsunents against the insid Lous 
propaganda of Wows tes, and’ collab orat oxs. af 

LNTIMWRUSSIAN Lf, °° a "new phase in Gcerian and gor ian controlled propasanda has 

PROPAGANDA, béen: noticeable recently, It takes the for of openly adnittins the 

oy ne possioility Of. Germon ‘defe: t at the hands of the Russians and 

proceeds to draw a lurid picture of France under a Russian occupation, 


18, A recent arti¢éle in GRINGOLIRE by Philippe HENRIOT played 
cleverly on this theme, He pictures; the joy of. the French population 
when the nevs of the Geran collapse cane through, how they hung 

out their tricolour flass and decorated their streets, har the lioyor 
came out to sreet the Russian troops of Libceration,, Then the 
Russians arrived, the French nationsl flas was pullét dom and the 
Red Flag run up, the respectcd liayor was sunwarily deposed and the 
local red rufficn »ut in his place oto. ote. 
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RESISTANCE. 


POLITICS. 
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Le S0 roeolistic did HENRIOT wake this story thet many scoot 
Frenclvicn de vnn to think there was soncthing in it. (Informant 
cxplained that even patriotic Frenchmen read Gerian controlled 
papers, for want of an alternative, because the ifrenchman cannot 
foreco his newspaper habit). 


20. This form of propaganda should immedi: toly De countered 
by the 3.3.C. 


21. The more nevs of French resistance that is siven in the 
B.BeC, French services the better, iA story like that of the arson 
in the Usine Lumiere at LYONS mkes unlifting listening to the 
Frenoh audicnce, A ionth «go the Resistance }iovenent heard that 
1,000,000 identity cards were stored in this factory and worc about 
to be. distributed, It was decided to burn the cards at once, For 
lack of othcr means the fire was started with cried horse dung and 
masnifying «lasses. The French in France would like to hear 
revularly storics of these successes and irmprovisations, 


226 This informvnt paints a much happicr picture of the 
internal » ea 1 situnti: ” in France, Theo settlement in jlsicrs 
aoe pleased all parties ani France is really united behind the 
suulttee of National Liberation, There is now no friction betveen 
masecuneein® snd "Goullists", The danger of civil strife has been 
removed by the solution arrivea oat in Alsiers, The solution has also 
nhaneed. the unity and L authors% y of the Resistance liovement inside 
France which itsclf reco-niscs the .lcicrs Comittee as its 
controllin.: bocy, ‘Yhen informant left France on 23 August, he says, 
only one thins was Lackins to seol this achievencnt of French unity 
and that was official reco nition of thheComittee by the Allicd 
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Regist 
Nowbor \y 9485/52/17 Abbé David. : 


Refers to Foreign Office despatch No. 274 of 
FROM Lisbon Chancery/ istn August (Z 8819/52/17) States that the Abbé 
To French Department David is unknown to them at Lisbon and they have 
No. 098/2/ 46 therefore consulted the British Council Represent- 
ative at Coimbra. Encloses summary of his 
Dated @7th Aug. 1946. impressions of the Abbé David whom he knows well. 
| Points out that account does not difiter 
eee Set 1943. 


in R fundamentally from that of the Abbé Breist] enclosed 
in despatch under reference. 


Z: France 


Last Paper. 
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References. 


(Minutes.) 


(How disposed of.) 


EE 


Cc ¢. 
(Action : ? 


completed.) am altraid that I have no surcestions to ite, Lt have 


o dae’ 


never met the Abbé Devid 2nd do not remember ever to 
al \ | | have heard of him before. As a ceneral rule the French 
me \: are not a good line of anpnroach to Petes. iNost—of-the 
Wrench people who lived in Poland were vwnvopnlar with 
N , the Poles = et nour cause. It is possible that the 
ext Paper. ‘Abbé David was one of the excentions but it seens aif 


ae 


ieinie 25251 4/43 F.O.P. 
24524 | 


odd that I who visited Cracow several times a year and'! 
had very numerous contacts in the wniversity world the 
Should never have run into hin. 

I do not: quite see what help the Abbé David could bk 
to us in this country. If however our people in Portugs 
feel quite satisfied about him, I shonld think that thef 
might put him in contact with the Polish Legation at 
Lisbon —- if that has not already been done. Naturally 
I am only thinking of the Abbé David as a possible son 
of information about Poland and Polish affairs: 1 canno 
judge his qualifications or possible utility to us as ah 


exvert on Vichy-r'rance. e) o 
Seot.20, 19443 nade ANC 
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Mr. Savery is on leave 


until the end of next week, 


so perhaps these files could 
/ 


be cont to him then? 
plbrowwf 
8.9.43. 
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ritish Embassy, _ 
Lisbon. ISS wae 


a’7th August, 1943. 


Dear Department, | 


Please refer to Foreign Office despatch No. 274 
of the 18th August (Z 8819/52/17) regarding the 
Abbé David. 


Though the Abbé Breuil is known to us in 
Lisbon, we are afraid that the Abbé David is not. 
We have therefore consulted the Director of the Casa 
da Inglaterra in Coimbra (in other words the Bri- 
tish Council Representative there), and enclose a sum—-fe) 
mary of his impressions of the Abbé David, whom he 
knows welle 


You will note that the account given does not 
differ in any fundamental respect from that of the 
Abbé Breuil enclosed in your despatch under 
reference. 


Yours ever, 


Lisbon Chancery. 


French Department, 
FOREIGN OFFICE. 


bs ie 


4 ummary of Mr. Downes' impressions of the Abbé David. ’ 


The Abbé David is an erudite person interested in 
archaeology, romanic architecture and a Provengal scholar. 
He worked at the University of Cracow as a professor, where 
he was understood to be of pro=-Polish sentiments; he 
collaborated with the Jewish colony there and worked in 
Russia as well. He has also been nead of the foreign 
press censorship at Vichy, where he was in good relations 
with the press. At present he lives in Coimbra, Rua © 
Antero de Quental, where ne works at the "Institute of 
Historical Studies" in the Faculty of Letters. He is 
still officially an agent of Vichy and has published one 
or two monographs here. 


b 


He strikes one as a “liberal” catholic priest, and 
not as a "good" priest. He is very intelligent, well- 
informed, very anti-Giraud and pro-de Gaulle. Mre Downes 
knows nothing concrete about his political opinions as 
being against us. On the contrary, he believes that the 
propaganda effect of the Abbé David's conversation is good 
for us. The Abbé is well in with the Roman Catholic and 
educational circles in Coimbra. 


M. Planchard, a Belgian lecturer in educational 
psychology at the Faculty of Letters in Coimbra, knows 
the Abbé well and could give a much more detailed picture 
of him. Me Planchard thinks the Abbé is absolutely safe. 
Mr. Downes is not so emphatic, but can only quote two a 
reasons for not being whole-heartedly so. The first one te 
is the fact that the Abbé is a "liberal" catholic, and the 
second one arises from the following incident. The Abbé 
was apparently caught by the Police with a certain 
Me de Fontaine, a visiting Vichy lecturer but of anti- 
German tendencies, when the latter was taking snaps of 
Coimbra. The Abbé David moved heaven and earth until he 
got himself and M. de Fontaine out of gaol. The next 
day, however, when dining with Mr. Downes, he never men= 
tioned the incident at all, and Mr. Downes only heard of 
it through indirect channels. 
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CONFIDENTIAL February 25, 1943 


THE EFFECTS OF WORLD WAR II ON THE 
ECONOMY OF FRANCE 


Four periods may be distinguished in the economic 
life of France since September, 19359. At first, the war 
was « "sit-down" war and France was slowly and painfully 
orienting its economy toward war production; secondly, 
there was the period from the s of the armistice 
with Germany (June 22, 1940) to the Conference of Montoire 
(October 20, 1940), when Germany was awaiting the capit- 
ulation of the ted Kingdom and was receiving important 
deliveries from France according to the terms of the 
Wiesboden schedules, and during which France marked time, 
using up its own stocks; thirdly, there was during the 
period from Montoire to the complete occupation of France 
(November 11, 1942) a degree of economic collaboration 
between France and Germany, dictated by the latter, which 
appeared to indicate that the French economy was destined 
to a position of subordinate supplementation to the Ger- 
man economy; and fourthly, there has been since November, 
1942 @ time in which the Germans have pursued a more 
drastic policy of milking France dry to meet current mili- 
tary needs. 


in addition to these major trends which mark the 
chronological sequence of events in France, other changes 
of prime importance have taken place. As a result of the 
Allied blockade and the demands of the Axis conquerors, 
the course of French trade has been profoundly altered, 
having peen turned largely in the direction of Germany. 
Attempts have been made to gear agricultural production 
to meet domestic and German requirements, but these at- 
tempts have been unsuccessful in providing a satisfactory 
ration for the Prench, largely because of large deliveries 
to the conqueror. Heavy industry has worked in great 
measure for German account and consumer goods industries 
have been hampered by a lack of raw materials, as well as 
by the moving of workers and some plants to Germany. 
fransportation has broken down because of a shortage of 
locomotives, fuel, rolling stock, and maintenance. Public 
finance, money, and are in a@ semi-chactic state 
because of the tremendous burdens placed on France by the 
conquerors, increase in the amount of money circula- 
tion, the shortage of goods, and the lack of opportunity 
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for investment. Finally, state economic intervention has 
grown by leaps and bounds until all FPrance is now organised 
or is in the process of being organized on a corporative 
state basis and the government is attempting to control 

or regulate ell aspects of French economic life. 


WRIS'ORIAL AlfD 


Under the terms of the Armistice with Germany, France 
hac to surrender to its conqueror Alsace, which was incor- 
poratec into Beden, end Lorraine, which was made the Gau 
Westmarks had to acquiesce in the administration of the 
Departments of the North and Pas-de-Calais by the occupy- 
ing military authorities of Belgium; and had to allow a 
forbidden zone to be created north and east of a line from 
D6lo through Wheins and on to the North Sea. Thus Prance 
was cut off from most of its coal and iron ore and much of 
its heavy industry. The "occupied territory” comprised 
the richest remaining industrial and agricultural parts of 
the country, but real distinctions between the economic 
treatment of the occupied and unoccupied territories were 
not ereat and vanished completely in November, 1942. 


Through the loss of Alsace and Lorraine, the popula- 
tion of France was reduced to about 40,000,000. As a 
result of war-time conditions, the negative demographic 
trends visible before 1939 have been accentuated. With 
approximately 1,256,000 zone men, representing nearly a 
quarter of the French male population between the s of 
20 and 40, held prisoners in Germany, with about 126,000 
military deaths and 50,000 civilian deaths resulting from 
miiitary action, with 900,000 persons classified as war 
fugitives, and with 207,800 workers in Germany, 1/ France 
has been deprived of a large part of its reproductive men. 
Marriages in 1941 were only 62 percent of the 1938 number 
and births 80 percent of the 1938 figure, while infant 
mortality in 1940, not incl war losses, was 91 per 
1,000 as compared with 63 per 1,000 in 1939 and all deaths 
were 20 percent more then in 1938. The food rations, as 
shown in the accompanying table, are low in relation to 
those in Germany, undernourishment in general and the death 
rate has heen increasing. 


1/7 Estimates of the Allied Post-War Requirements Committee, 
November 9, 1942. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY FOOD RATIONS IN GERMANY AND FRANCE (CONTINUED) 
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The Pétain regime had adopted a definite policy of ews 

develop French agriculture along traditional lines, Key 
of e small proprietorships, and of controlling 
the entire process of agricultural production and dis- 
tribution. Such a polisy is designed to further the new 
French watchwords of "Labor, Family, and Fatherland" and Ae 
it harmonizes with the German idea of France's place in 
the "new order" in -- a concept which would rele- 
gate France to the position of a food-producing, peasant, 
and third rate state. In order to improve the landhold- 
ing situation of peasants, inheritance laws have been 
altered to prevent atomization of farms; efforts have 
been made to bring together scattered holdings; and land- 
less peasants have been given nine year leases on 
abandoned lands at low rates and absolved of all rent 
charges for three years. In order to increase production, 
money has been premee to repair buildings; loans have 
been provided at low rates for farmers; subsidies have 
been given to encourage family gardens; projects for 
reclaiming 55,000 hectares in the Lower Rhone Valley have 
been beguns and tenancy laws have been made more favour- 
able for the lessee. 


French agricultural production has not been up to 
pre-war levels, if one may judge from the few estimates 
which have reached this country. The chief reasons for 
the decline have been the lack of transportation, want 
of fertilizers, a serious drought in 1941-1942, and a 
shortage of labor -- a deficiency that has not been over- 
come by youth work groups or by empl t of women. 
The slaughter of livesteck because of lack of fodder and 
to Bh pha German Army demands for meat has been a major ve 
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Wheat : 3,100,000 metric tens 6,400,000 metric tons . 6,100,000 metric tons 
Wine . 51 , 500,000 hectaliters +42, 500, 000 hectaliters 150,000, 000 hectaliters 
Potatoes 15,636,300. metric tons +13,000,000 metric tons :10-12,000 ,000 metric toms 
Milk 7 15,000,000 hectaliters 111,000,000 hectaliters : -------- 
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Waunmbers of Livestock 
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7,600,000 $%,000, 000 
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The Vichy regime has endeavored to organize France 
on a corporative is and to this end has established the 
following arrangements for agriculture: 


A 


1. All agriculturalists are grouped by communes into 


Local Syndicates which are rresiced over by 
The are recommended by the local syndicates 


but seal by the regional corporative unions, 


~ 


- — Se ae — 


‘4 


2s The vorporalive Unions are 
composed of members a ahan by the local groups, aprroved 


pad by the national corporative council, and anpointed by the 
} ministry of agriculture. 
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5. The National Corporetive Council 


consists of members appointed by the government on the Ne 
recommendation of regional unions. | 


4. Special individual are estab- 
lished on national, regional, and local Tines. They are 
made un of delegates from the cornorative organizetion and , 

instructed to deal with consumption, production, and 
prices, although their decisions in this latter sphere are : 
subject to the apnroval of the ae and the National Agri- . 
cultural Corporative Council. ecial groups for indi- 
vidual products at the national Te are formed by dele-~ 
gates from all interested rarties and are usually known 


as Joint Committees. 


oS. All vre-war agricultural societies have been 
abolished except cooperatives, mutual aid societies, and 
the like. These latter have been organized into the 


A C ef Auricultural Mutuality and have 
| been tied into the corporative structure. 


G6. ‘The technical, scientific, and educational aspects 
: of agriculture have been placed in the hands of 
Agricultural Chambers under ministerial direction. 
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The degree to which the paper plan just described BAe SR 
has been put into operation is difficult to gauge at Fam % 
the present time. Some aspects of it have, however, she <7 
been made to function. Through the Specialized Groups B cea oe 
for Individual Products or “Allocation Boards" the Bene 
individual farmer is given a minimum acreage to put down fe 
in specified crops and is required to sign a contract YS 
providing for delivery to government officials of certain | 
amounts of his production. He is granted a bounty for & 
fulfilling his quota and is penalized for failure. In a 
the case of greins, growers sell their crops to departe at 
mental coéperetives, as before the war, at fixed prices ; 
and all processors must buy solely from the cooperatives. 
Frice inducements are tne only tool used nere to increase 
oroduction. In the case of meat and dairy products strict 
supervision has been practiced to control slaughtering and 
cistribution. Strikes and lockouts nave been forbidden. 


SFFECTS OF THE WAR 
ON INDUSTR 


French industry hae been profoundly upset by the 
war. Some of the major reasons for this fact have been: 
(1) the transformation of industry to meet war needs; 7 
(2) production for German account after the occupation; 
(3) the severing of existing industrial connections by 
the lopping off of Alsace, rraine, Nord, and Pas-de- 
Calais; (aj the shortage of male labor, especially skilled 
labor; (5) the lack of raw materials, notably coal, cotton, 
petroleum, and rubber; (6) the insufficiency of trans- 
portation; (7) unavailability of materials for plant re- 
placement and maintenance; and (8) the forcing of French 
labor to work in Germany. 
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Yroduction figures for France during the war period 
do not snecify whether or not the loss of territory has 
been taken into consideration. The assumption is, how- 
ever, the Alsgace-Lorraine have been excluded, out that 
the Departments of Nord and Pas-de-Calais have been in- 
cluded. In any event, complete confidence cannot be 
placed in French published statistics and they are not 
comparable, because of territorial s, with pre-war 
figures. With these qualifications, the following table 
; is presented with the belief that it shows trends. It 
should be read against a statement issued by the Bank of 
es France that the index of industrial production has de- 
yeas clined by one-third since 1956 and the comparison would 


thus 
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thus indicate that probably the greatest declines have 
taken place in consumers’ goods. In February, 1942 the 
Economist estimated that 80 percent of the industrial 
production of occupied France was for the German account, 


SOR -TNDUSTA ORGANIZATION 
EO S 


By corporation is meant the institution of some form 
of compulsory state organization along professional lines 
in order to discipline employers and employees in the eco- 
nomic and social fields and to control, regulate, and 
direct all aspects of production and distribution, Its 
purpose, as outlined in the French Labor Charter of Octe 
ober 4, 1941, which was issued with the approval of Germany, 
is to abolish strikes and lockouts and to make the most out 
of the economic resources at the disposal of the nation. 


The ereation of a corporative organization in French 


industry was accompanied by the liquidation of the Con 
re) 


F the 
des r central trade associations, and all 
national labor unions, including the powerful dération 
Gu Travail, so that the field would be left free 
for the new organization. This organization consisted in 
part, as can be seen from the following diagram, of Com 
mittees of Organization. Their members, representing only 
capital, have so far been appointed from above and presided 
over by a state Commissioner, but recommendations concerning 
various aspects of industrial activity may be made to them 
through Social Committees by regional or local syndicates. 
The Committees of Organization are to make an industrial 
census, control all aspects of production, and fix prices. 

In addition to these Committees there is a Central Distri- 
bution Board for Raw Materials, divided into twelve sections, 
to allocate raw mterials to manufacturers according to a 
prearranged plan. In practice many of the members of the 
Distribution Boards and of the Committees of Organization 
are former leaders in the various industries and trade as- 
sociations. They frequently have held positions in both 
bodies as an intermediary Advisory Committee and hence 

have been able to get favored treatment in obtaining raw 
materials. The Distribution Boards have direct dealings 
with the occupying power and their action is in part 
dictated by these relations. 
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RGANIZATION 


According to the terms of the Labor Charter issued 
October 4, 1941, the basic corporative organization is 
founded on what have been called industrial and commer- 
cial "families". These "families" were in February, 1942 
as follows: (1) mioaley | (2) ge eo: Leather, 


Q 


(4) Furs, (5) Chemicals, (6) Glass, ( aper, (8) Con- 
struction, (9) Ceramics, (10) Mining, (11) Building Ma- 
terials, (x) Hotels, Restaurants, Cafes, (13) Insurance, 

(14) Water, Gas, Electricity, (15) Banks and Stock Exchanges, 
(16) Transportation, (17) Wood, (18) Production of Metals, 
fd Metal Working, (20) Art Objects, (21) Theatre, 

(22) Hygiene, (235 Law, (24) Teaching, Sports, Non-Lucrative 
Professions, (25) Public Health. People engaged in the 
activity of each "family" are grouped according to "categories" 
of which there are five: employers, laborers, managers, 
farmers, and engineers and commercial staffs. Thus for each 
"family" there are presumably five syndicates of "categories" 
on local, regional, and national levels. Cooperation among 
them is obtained by Social Committees composed of represent— 
atives from each. At the apex of the entire structure is 

= —— Corporative Council and the Secretary of State 
or P. 


The new Corporative Organization is empowered to deal 
with all labor problems and to make recommendations to the 
Committees of Organization on matters of production. Labor 
Courts and arbitration bodies have been created to assist 
in the task of maintaining social peace. Control emanates 
definitely from above, but the syndicates and federations 
may elect their own officers and their representatives to 
the next highest territorial level. Among the labor syndicates 
there is ruthless jockeying for position among former leaders 
and in some cases pre-war labor unions have been taken over 
bodily into the new system, 
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The war has played havoc with the French transportati on fi ie 
system, for not only did Germany demand considerable de- mt 
liverics of rolling stock under the terms of the Armistice, ; | 
but has requisitioned additional amounts. Fuel has been | 
scarce and skilled personnel has been lacking. Thus the Be 
number of steam locomotives in France was reduced from b 
17,500 in 1938 to 12,700 in May, 1942 and the number of 30 
freight cars from 429,000 to 222,700 in April, 1942; sev- . 
eral of the minor lines and one line of Goubie track routes e 
have been torn up to provide rails for @ermany; and in 
1941 French railways got only 87 percent of their 19358 
coel consumption. The number of licensed motor vehicles 
has been reduced from over two million to about eight thous- 
and, largely because of the shortage and high price of 
gasoline. Germany, which wes to have deliverec under the 
terms of the Armistice 350,000 tons of motor fuel a month 
to France was delivering at the rate of only 4,000 tons 
€ monto in the early fell of 1942. The French merchant 
marine has been seriously decimatec by the war, having 
been reduced by half up to the spring of 1942, and can 
look forwerd only to further destruction as the war cone 
tinuese. Of all the means of transportation only inland 
shipping appears to have maintained some semblance of its 
former importence, but it accounted before the war for 
only 25 percent of the amount of ton-kilometers of freight 
carried by the @ailways. Ambitious plane for canal and 
river construction and improvement have been renorted and 
their realization seems to have been begun. 
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4 A bare statement of French budget accounts provides 

a vivid picture of what a heavy financial burden France 
has had to carry. The ascompanying table shows that 
a although a deficit has existed in the ordinary budget, 
sf the big drains are (1) in extraordinary budget expenditures, 
which represent public works and the liquidation of war- 
expenses, (2) the “costs of occupation", and (3) financing 
the clearing with Germany. The costs of occupation were 
| 499 million francs a day until May 11, 1941, were then 
os, reduced 506 million a day, but according to a Berne report 
ret of February 5, 1943, have been raised to 500 million francs 
acl per day. For 1941 the total deficit of 205 billion frances 
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was met by borrowing from the Bank of France for 72 billion, nae 
from the asouing of Treasury bills for 100 billions (the BL 
circulation of asury bilis rose from 169 billions at the | 
end of 1940 to 265 billions at the end of 1941), and the 

remainder was covered in various ways--the temporary en- ie 
ployment of a loan issued by the Caisse d'Amortissement, 
the paying of bills by drawing on the Crédit National, and 
the sale of savings bonds. No new government long-term 
loans have been issued recently, but several conversions 
have taken place and many of the semi-governmental institu- 
tions have floated loans and then lent part of the proceeds 
to the Treasury. The public debt of France rose from 
445.7 billion francs August 31, 1959 to 955 billion francs 
April oO, 1942. 


a 


The effects of the Treasury deficits and the methods 
of meeting them are reflected in the statements of the Bank 
of France. Special advances by the Bank to the government 
have risen steadily and the note circulation to cover these 
advances has increased. The Reichskreditkasse account 
shows the amounts standing to the credit of the German 
authorities from occupation costs. Note should be taken of 
the fact that this account grew until late in 1941, although 
at a less rapid rate at the end of the year than at the 
beginning. s reduction indicates that the occupying 
wer was at first not spending all the moneys received from 
rance, but that it ultimately discovered ways to use then. 
German expenditures in 1941 are to be accounted for in large 
pers by the coastal fortifications, submarine bases in 

rance, German purchases, and increased costs of supporting 
the occupying forces because of rising prices and a greater 
number of men within the country. 
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Part of the Treasury financing has been effected 
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through the commercial banks. Total bill holdings of the apr at 
four largest banks rose by 15.5 billions in 1941, but, as fa 
commercial bills have grown scarce, it is probable Treasury tbc 


bill holdings of these banks increased by more than the eu, 
15,5 billions. Cash holdings grew but little after hae 
December, 1940, but decreased as a percentage of deposits, 

the rate of increase of deposits slowing noticeably. 


. Savi bank deposits rose during 1941, but at a slower 

A rate commercial deposits, the surplus over withdrawals 
Beetle having been about 10 percent. , 
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Calendar Year in 
billions of francs 


1936 
(realized 
during year) 


1941 
(realized 


during year) 


1942 
(estimates) 


Ordinary budget expenditures 
receipts 
deficit 


Extraordinary budget 
etpenditures 


Costs of occupation 
Total deficit 


Financing of clearing 
account with Germany 


Other Treasury charges 


Total Treasury credit 
financing 


Borrowing from Bank of 
France 


ordinary advances 
special advances 
Other credit finaneing (1) 


46.5 


38.9 
7.6 


100 
—/é 
28 


(1) Differences between total credit financing and the amount borrowed 


from the Bank of France. 
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The French revenue from taxes for six month periods 
was as follows: 


(In millions of francs) 


January 
to June, 
1941 


Monopolies and 
Miscellaneous 6,782 


Direct taxes 7,308 
Turnover tax 6,995 
Registration taxes 3,523 
Stock exchange tax 
Coupon tax 
Customs duties 
Other 

46,963 


(1) Monopplies only. 
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At end of Month 
in billions of 
francs 


Advances and 


guiie $s and 


current 
accounts. 


I 


1938 December 
1939 December 
1940 December 
1941 March 


September 
December 


1942 March 


7.7 
8.1 
8.6 
8.5 
8.7 
8.2 
8.5 
9.7 


55.6 
42.1 
62.0 
67.7 
72.6 
74.4 
76.7 
78.8 


t Lyonnsis, 


(1) Cr 
Gén 


Comptoir National d'Escomp 
als, and Gréait Industriel et Commercial. 


te, Société 


ii 


The increase of French currency in circulation and of 
bank credit, combined with the shortage of goods and lack 
of conditions favorable to private investment, has resulted 


in a plethora of capital in the money market. The bank ie 
rate was reduced from 2 to 1.75 percent on March 17, 194}; es 
the rate on Treasury bills (75 to 105 days) was lowered at 
from 2 percent in January, 1941 to 1 5/8 from September on- Peg ig 
Wards; and savings bank notes fell from 2.75 in January, COME, 
1941 to 2.25 percent in January, 1942. An issue of govern- 
ment bonds at 6 percent was converted to 4 nercent (issue ab 
price 99) in May, 1941, but in March, 1941 other conversions + ag 
were made at 5 and 5.5 percent. In May, 1942 an issue of fete 
4 year 35 percent savings bonds was made with the hope that Riedie 
purchasing power would be drained from the market to govern- an 
ment coffers. This hope was not entirely vain for during ie 
the first four months sales amounted to 5 billion francs ey 
(other government bond sales averaged about 10 billion a 
month) which provided a basis for Vichy's confidence in the 
operation of the “closed money circuit". fore 
All of the increased purchasing power has not by any bhiian 
manner of means flowed back to the government in return for ewe 
its securities. It has not been able to seek refuge abroad Cat 
or in foreign securities within France because of legal Bere. 
prohibitions, but it has been able to find an outlet mainly } i a 
in equity securities and in black market dealings. The Baas 
index of stock prices on the Bourse rose from 100 in 1959 ae 
to 270 in June, 1941, or at nearly twice the rate of whole- Metis 
Sale prices. This boom led to restrictive measures con- ee 
Sisting of limitation on stock price movements in any one SASS 
day, a 35 percent tax on stock exchange profits, prohibition + eae 
tte 
of all ‘ee. 
= saa ke 
Ron #3 
2/ The "closed money circuit" refers to the following rah 
process: The state, in order to vay its debts, borrows Pag at 
from the Bank of France in its security; the bank issues Seer 
bank notes to the state which pays them out; the cred- Bae SERS 
itors of the state get these bank notes; the state DEENA 
endeavors to sell its bonds to recapture the bank notes; oe ae 
and thus pays back the Bank of France. Thus, investors ete 
rather than the Bank of France would ultimately hold the me 
securities of the state. In addition, the state, through foarte 
its control of the economy, including prices, and then ety 
through its tax policies, endeavors to draw purchasing a aaltca 
power back into the treasury. | ee Se 
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of all but cash transactions, the limitation of corporate BEA 
Gividends, and a reorganization of the Bourse itself to 
restrict dealings to a small number of bankers. In order 
to circumvent the limitation on dividends, some corpora- 
tions, especially banks, have been allowed to increase 
their capitalization and have issued new stocks to share- : te 
holders at small percentages of actual value. t 


GERMAN ACQUISITION 
OF FRENCH PROPERTY 


At the beginning of the occupation foreign securities 
were blocked, as has been stated, and many were bought by 
banks which later sold them to Germans. At the same time 
Franco-German authorities made an inventory of French 
concerns and then the Germans purchased an interest in 
some of the most profitable. These transactions seem to 
heave been conducted largely through the Banque Worms, the 
Colleborationist bank par excellence, and through the 
Banaue ota Buk and Banaue Mirabaud, the Banaue d'indochine, 
and through French branches of German banks--the Hejchskredit- 
gesellschaft, the Dresdner, the Commerz bank, or the Aero 
witcus, a subsidiary of the Bank der Deutschen L : 

e extent to which French property has been purchased by 
the conqueror cannot be estimated at the present time, but 
a few examples of what has taken place will illustrate the 
problem. 


French holdings in Central, Eastern, and Southeastern ’ 
Surope have practically all been sold to Germans. These Les 
properties include the Union Européenne of the Schneiders. Ree 
In Lorraine many of the big metallurgical holdings were 


taken over by the Hermann Géring Works, the Friedrich Rs 
Flick interests, or the Hermann Réckling interests. France fer 
wit one of the largest artificial silk combines in are 

rence is SO percent owned by Germans and F the po 


2 
new French dye combine, is 51 percent owned by I. G, Farben. 
3/ Furthermore, many of the larger electro-technical, 
engineering and chemical works, part of the Citroén auto- 
mobile combine, and nearly all the banks operate under 
close German supervision. 


EFFECTS 


——o~ 


pais S/ Before the war, Germans were interested in both of these 
fe industries, but to what extent has not been disclosed. 
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; Immediately after the occupation, Germany fixed the | 

4 exchange rate of the franc at 20 to the mark, whereas the 

; rate should have been, on the basis of purchasing power of 

| the two currencies, 15 to one. This marking down of the 

: franc meant cheap prices for German importers of French 

goods and allowed the Germans to offer more attractive 

7 prices than the French producers could get on the French 

market. This was a method employed to secure French 

products without extensive requisitioning and worked well 

until French prices began to go up. When this happened, 

. the Germans insisted that French goods should be offered 

| them at prices no higher than prices in Germany and 
threatened a devaluation of the French currency. 


ae ee 


| 

In the Franco-German clearing, which has to do only 
with commercial transactions and is separated from occu- 

| Pation costs, France has built up credits, as we have seen, 
by exporting more to Germany than has been imported from 

it--a credit that was growing at the rate of 2 billion 

; francs eae month in the first part of 1942 as against 1 bil- 

f lion francs a month in 1941. In relation to other markets, | 

| however, France has not been able to export enough to . 
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offset rts. French deliveries to Switzerland fell by 
over 70 percent between 1959 and 1941 and the import surplus 
from French colonies was 9 billions in 1941. Customs j 
receipts for France fell in 1942 to less than 25 percent of 
their 1938 volume. Customs duties are reported to have been 
abolished between France and Germany. 
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The beginnings of general prane control in France date 
from August 19, 1936, when the Popular Front government 

| instituted measures to protect the benefits to the workers | 
of the 40-hour week. A National Price Supervision Committee seh 
of 21 members was set up at that time in order to determine itn 
“normal retail prices". With the outbreak of the war, : 
increased production and an equitable allocation of real 
income became the prime aims of price policy. Prices were 
theoretically stabilized at the level of September 1, 1959. 


The Ministers 
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The Ministers were authorized to issue regulations con- 


cerning the importation, exportation, distribution 
utilization, storage, and the sale of the commodities 
they administered, to fix prices, to ration consumption, 
and to make allocations to other departments. An inter- 
ministerial committee was set up to co-ordinate price 
policies. Requisitions were made only during the first 
weeks of war. Prices paid under public contracts were 
determined largely by costs of production. A one-price 
policy 4/ was adopted and was maintained by payment of 
subsidies to high-cost producers and by reimbursement 
from low-cost producers. Hetail prices were more rigidly 
controlled than wholesale, and retailers were forced to 
bear most of the burden of narrowing margins. 


The several ministries did not have a uniform interest 
in price control and polisy fluctuated between seeking to 
maintain a relatively stable price level and seeking to 
use higher prices to stimulate production. Civilian con- 
sumption was insufficiently curtailed before May, 1940 and 
exports were arbitrarily encouraged in the expectation 
that the war would be a long one. 


With the feeding of the population as its main con- 
cern, the Vichy government has endeavored to increase 
food production and has sought to use higher agricultural 
prices as a lever. New methods have been used to determine 
prices: (1) freezing at the level of September 1, 1959, 
with authorized average increased, (2) the “one-price” 
policy, and (3) price-fixing without reference to any pre- 
vious level. Attempts have also been made to establish 
uniform accounting methods. Average wholesale and retail 
Margins have been fixed for all commodities. In order to 
establish a more effective basis for control a general 
price code was approved October 21, 1940. Under this new 
order considerable influence in fixing prices was given 
to organs of the corporative structure, especially to the 


Committees 


ow 


4/ In order to establish a unified system of prices for the 
whole nation, de compensation et 
were created thro ut France and were charged wi 
determining a "Sane quotation (usually well below world 
market prises) for raw materiale such as Goal, coke, and 
iron. omestic and import prices were averaged, after 
proper weighing; subsidies were then paid to importers, 
and domestic siohaeere who obtained Rs ol in excess of 
standard costs were required to make reimbursements to 


ing and sale agents for most raw materials, 


the offices, which, in practice, operated as sole — 
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Committees of Organization and the Joint Committees in 
agriculture. The Central Committee of Prices is the 
national agency for establishing the prices of raw ma- 
terials and standard products, while the prefects are 
responsible for vrices in local markets. 


aaa, 


5/ Note should be taken of the fact that the figures in 
this table do not correspond exactly with those in the 


preceding varagraph. 
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Since the Armistice French prices have been far from Ral cee 
Stable, and a sharp increase in the cost of living has eee 
taken place, A Report of the Bank of France for October, 

1942 estimates that retail prices have risen from an index “ad 
of 100 in 1958 to 145 in September, 1941, to 161 in Sept- e7 
ember, 1942, and to 170 in October, 1942, At public auc- rg te 
tions where price restrictions do not apply, prices averaged Mi dd 
three times higher than official prices at the end of 1941, he 
which together with high black market prices, indicate apes” 
what some consumers are willing to nay to satisfy their ee. 
needs, | ay 

The price-stop principle has been applied to wages, Me ae 
and from August, 1959, to March, 1941, hourly wage rates gir sf 
remained unchanged, Effective in March, 1941 a monthly Bits 

bonus was granted to wage-earners with children, and in Hgts 
| May all workers, married and unmarried were granted ro eal 
7 monthly bonuses ranging from 85 to 200 francs. Legal max- amar 
imum rates are fixed by the prefects. Farmers have enjoyed ee 
a preferred position throughout and, save for two years of | ee 
the Popular Front government, urban workers have occupied eras 
a decidedly unfavorable position. While no official cost- Besby Sai! 
of-living index is published, the Office of General Sta- eee 
tistics has issued official wholesale and retail prices Bart. 
from which the Bank of Internetional Settlement has made me ger 
@ rough index of the cost of living. 5/ Parent 
a fea ey 
Base Wholesale Retail Cost of 3 Benes ie 
1939 = 100 Prices Prices Living ee ata 

1939 —- August 100 100 100 ‘ 
December 128 110 lil wah Cy 
1940 —- December 162 132 130 f : 

1941 - December 196 151 150 ‘i 

1942 — March 199 154 153 
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Economic Situation in France. 


Information forwarded by Commercial Counsellor 


FROM Ministry of Stockholm to Ministry of Economic Warfare. 
Economic Warfare Information wes received from a French business man 
No. (Communicated ) visiting Sweden and concerns 1) food 3) fuel 3) 

- black market prices 4) movement of machinery and tools 
Dated from French factories to Geriiany 5) growing signs 
Dinsloid among German and Vichy officials of anti-Nazi and 
in Registry oth ws CE enti-Laval Opinions. 
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sconomic Intellirence, ‘ra 


the following wiscellaneous iniormation was recently 
given to me orally by 4 French business can visiting Uweden and 
recommended to me by reliable friends as being a trustworthy in- 
formant. 


“uel Tor heatin; houses in aris is not expected to 
constitute a very serious problem this winter, because even last 
winter the situation in this respect showed great improvement, 
mainly as the result of inproved black market organisation. 
shouch coal is diificult to obtain, wsost houses last winter were 
kept reasonably warm by the use of wood fuel in open fireplacer 
and in stoves. ‘ood can be obtained quite easily either throuch 
certain dealers in aris, or better still outside the city. ‘he 
oniy difficulty that occurs is in arrangin: transport, but aF a 
senerail rule lorries can be ovtained. strictly speaking all such 
lorries, whether driven on producer sas or otherwise, are subject 
to special licences from the aris authorities in respect of cach 
trip, but a reguiar racket prevails, so that in return for ce small 
extra fee, the licence ie usually forthcoming. Some of the blocks 
of smaller flats were kept warm last winter solely by the use of 
coal, as provided on rations plus a little extra from the black 
market. here there are a liarve number of tenants in the same 
building, the coal ration works out more favourably, so that the 
central heating can be kept goins, but otherwise practically all 
central heating plants are closed dcown. | 


ith resard to black market wood tor heatins the poor- 
er dwellines, it is noteworthy that much iower prices are cnser-ed 
in these cases, and there is now & marked differentiation in all 
kinds of black market prices accordins to whether the purchaser 
is weulthy or not. thus food sup; lies are pretty pentiful for 
ail classes except “rentiers" whose incomes work out much less 
favourably than those oi the workins classes, On the whole, 
it may be said that in many parts of irance, especially in the 
North and Vorth=- est, food conditions are as good as in vweden, 
and sometimes better. of ecourse, food is more plentiful in 
the country districts outside aris, rather than in the city, 
but practically all -arisians, in ail classes, have rural conncct~ 
jones and the former diiiiculties of bringing supplics into the 
city are much less severe. The only notablic exception is for 
fish which is practically unobtainable, elthough lobsters and 
oysters are supplied in certain de luxe restaurants, charging 
fantastic prices. These de luxe restaurants are much less fre- 
cuented by decent .renchmen than was the case earlier this year. 
This is partly due to the fact that food is generally more plenti- 
ful at reaBonable prices, but ,atly because these restciurante 
have gradually cowe to be frequented almost entirely by despised 
profiteers and collaborators entertaining Germans to dinner. 


Since the Allied victories in the iiediterranean area 
and elsewhere, there has been a steadily declining trend in black 
market prices and hoarded stocks are coming on te the warket. tea 
for instance, quite unobtainable earlier this year, is now occasion- 
ally offered though at ridiculous prices. Some pre-war packets 
of twining’s tea recently made their appea:ance in this way. Cig- 
arettes are also more plentiful, so that it is usually comparatively 
easy to supplement the monthly ration of 40 cigarettes per head. 


| Amon g/ 


4 


2. KI6 


a ~ the German official there are growing adgns of 
oor cynicism. Latterly an increasing number of Ger- 
*40i0 have dared to a Pansy openly their anti-Nazi 
sentiments. In the same way vaderity of Vichy functiona- 
ries, especially junior setiblats, ‘abe wee ttle Geevet af Unni? aot 
German and anti Laval opinions. Whenever possible they do what 
they can to impede German plans. 


In regard to grain eu es, my informant stated that 
in his opinion there was no serious shortage in France at present. 
Bread though of poor pwnd was leah of take © sufficient. He had 
no definite evidence of n to Germany, but it was 
well-known that —~ edt of uae went to P neicien. 


With regard to removal of machinery and machine tools 

Enis movemend) from French factories to nein we fi Slowed up considerably a few 
months ago and appeared almost to have stopped by the time source 
left France liast month. With regard to the Renault factory, he 
had not first hand information, but was told that the damage done 
in the last raid was much more severe than in the earlier one, with 
the result that, up to early July, no serious attempts were being 
made to resume production, but repairs were said to be carried out 
there. 


Producer gas is being successfully used on a very large 
scale and one sees more vehicles driven this way in France than 


in Germany. 
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eee cces to French |e report from Berne relating to the position of M. 

No, separntment. Laval and the suggestion that Vichy Ambassador to 
54/23/43. Madrid M. Pietri should take over from Laval, and to 

Dated 20th August, conditions inside France. 
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| BRITISH EMBASSY 
6 SEP 1942 WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MOST SECRET August 20th, 193 
54/23 [43 


Dear Department, 


We enclose copies of two reports 
from Madrid dated August llth and August 15th 
respectively, and of a report from Berne, 
dated August 13th, relating to the position 
of Laval and conditions inside France. 


Yours ever, 


ms 


The French Department, 
Foreign Office, 
London, S.Wele 
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WESTERN EUROPE aq Y 
Madrid, llth August. 


For the second time within a month Arnaud, 4 
Frenchman said to have a Wall Street background, has come 
to Madrid on a mission. 


The first mission was to sound out Pietri, 
Vichy Ambassador to Madrid, to see if he would be willing 
to take over from Laval, with whom the Germans were said 
to be dissatisfied. Pietri was said by Arnaud to be 
willing if Algiers agreed. Pietri's name was proposed by 
a moderate group, which had as one of its leaders in Paris 
a German Intelligence officer, Colonel Rudolph. fThis 
first mission ended on 23 July, when Arnaud left Madrid 
for Paris. The Germans lost interest in Pietri after 
Mussolini's fall. 


Arnaud has now come back to ijiadrid, saying that 
he has been told by Laval to offer the United Nations any 
pledge wanted. Laval's Chief of Cabinet, Jardin, on 7 
August, saying that he was acting on Laveal's instructions, 
came to Arnaud and made an elaborate defense of Laval's 
conduct, admitting the blame for Laval's German victory 
speech, but saying Laval had been forced to make it after 
being locked up for 4 hours, 


On 6 August Laval, after calling a meeting of 
his Council of Ministers, turned down the German demand 
for 600,000 men (presumably merely to take them away from 
France, because Germany needs no more workers). France 
is out of hand, with German demands increasing. The 
situation there is impossible. 
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WESTERN EUROPE LAO 
Madrid, 13 August} 


Among the French refugees who recently reached 
Madrid was a& man who claims to have been the leader in 
Poitiers of a resistance group, until he was denounced, 
He says French resistance groups are organised well, 
with substantial supplies of arms, which include machine 
guns and ammunition. A majority of the prefecture and 
post office employees are members of these groups, as 
well as a majority of the gendarmie, 95% of whom are 
anti-German. Assassinations of Germans occur every 
day in all sizeable cities. Known collaborationists get 


in the mail a package containing a knife and a miniature 
coffin. 


| 22 


WESTERN EUROPE : noi 
Bern, 13 August 


The recalled Turkish Ambassador to France, 
according to a reliable source, says that Laval is 
"very black", and knows that Germany and Laval's 
policies are through, but that Laval is staying on, 
hoping that the worst may be averted for France, 
Another source says that Petain plans to send a 
henchman of Laval to Switzerland to replace Admiral 
Bard, and to prepare a place of refuge for Laval. 


The recent report that Petsin is planning 
to get rid of Laval was reliably said to have been 
echoed by the Turkish Ambassador, who had a long 


confidential talk with Petain before leaving Vichy, 

in which Petain said that he will be able to dismiss 
Laval in due time, that he had not been able to avoid 
going along with him, dnd that he has already chosen a 


ministry which will take office when the Allies land 
on French soil. 
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Financial end economic dat@concerning Metropolitan 
Registry a 9640/52/17 -. [Prance. 
Number Copy of BOC airgram No. 103 of 15th August 

War Cabinet referring to COB (Z 8710/4773/17 ) Gives information on 
bees Communicated) jcurrent economic s‘tuation in France. Information 
7 covers a) living conditions b) manpower, c) conduct 
of the Germanse d) miscellaneous information about 
censOmip and quantity of paper money in circulation. 
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CONFIDSNTILL BOC ..irgram NO. 103, 15 susust 1943 


To; Sccrcetary of Trcesury and Gombined Committee for French 
North and West .frican Civil .ffairs (CCNA) 


From: NABB Finance and Control Division 


Subjcct: Financial and Sconomic Data Concernin;, the Metropolc 
Reference; Your COB 936, Treasury 57. 


Le The followin: information on the current cconomic situation 
in France has been ;-leaned from analysis of intcrcepted material 
furnished to us by censorship sauthoritics, It covers the 
period from Decembcr 1942 throush June 1943. It 1s bascd upon 
interconts reccived from all sources, includin; the Metropole 
itself, and written by persons within the Metropole or in neutral 
countrics after havin, been in the Metropolc, Writers of these 
letters appear to be ordinary persons with no varticula 
technical trainin:. Most of the material relate to sencral 
cconomic conditions, very little of it beins; concerned with 
matters of a fiscal or financial nature. 


Living Conditions 


i -— ee he ee ewe te He ee lee 


The shortage of food supplics is a subject of much comment. 
In the carly part of the year some correspondents expressed the 
fcelin: that the po9onple in the Metropole would not have been able 
to cutlive a hard winter since, aftcr the complete occupation of 
Fronec, it apncared that the Germans requisitioned a great deal 
of food warchouscd for the French army in the southern part of 
France, Reports were receivea that peonle in some depvartments 
Of France dic not have meat for scveral weeks after 1O November, 
1942, in some arcas, such as §$t. Mecdard en Jallas near Bordcaux, 
concitions were described as bcins very similar to a period in 
1940 when the Ravataillement systems were very disorganized and 
people sot little to eat. Food parcels sent from Morocco were 
reported as not arriving: in France. 


individual letters, of ccurse, vary in their statements of 
the degree of suffcrinz which has resulted from the food shortage, 
For instancc, one writcr in March cescribed the food supply in 
the region of Perpignan, on the Spanish border as being 
sufficient, while another writer in the same month pointed out 
"there are only wood, grass, leaves and nettles to cat in France", 
In April, one writer Cescribed conditions which approached a 
famine in parts of France and a similar situation was described 
in May in Perigueuz, about 150 miles northeast of Bordeaux, It 
was reported from Toulouse thet one receives 100 grams of 
vegetables a week and that all people are in a very poor physical 
condition. It was reportca in June from St, Raphael, in the 
Cote d‘Asur near Marscill:, that the foo2 sunply was becoming 
worse every day, although improvement in the rural areas was 
said to have existed. 


Paris black markcot priccs in May, 1943 were given at 12 francs 
apiece for an cgz, 600 francs for a kilogram of butter and 12,000 
francs. for a sult. .of clothes. in April cauliflower was revorted 
at 25 francs a kilogram. Revorts from sections such as Bordeaux, 
Toulouse anc Peris indicate that the cost of living is extremely 
high. AS inaicatca from other sources, food supply is much 


i 


shorter in thé towns and citios’ than in the rural arcas and the 
shortarc apparcntly incrcases in severity with an increase in the 
size of the town, Farmers have been oblijreca to surrender their 
eccs and to furnish 600 litres of milk each year for every cow 
which they have, This ismid to cncourage the farmers to 
produce fowor commodities and to sell whenever possible in the 
black market, 


M/.NPOWER 


——— ~ 


The subject recciving overwhelmingly the greatest attention 
in lotters relatins to conditions in France is the forced Labour 
measures which are beins taken by the Germans asainst the French 
people, It appears to be this, more than anything else which 
has, accordin;; to the letters, solidified hatred against the 
Germans, In March, 1943, men of 20, 21 and 22 were sent to 
Germany. The numbers continucd to increasc throughout the 
spring and carly summer, In late June it was reported that 
around 9/10 of the youn; people had been deported to Germany 
from the rerion of the Pyrences anc. 1t was said to be almost 
impossible to find young men of more than 18 years of age, in 
the various towns. In carly July it was reported that the 
Germans had bersun to send 20 year old girls to Germany for 
forced Labour. 


The Germans have apparently also adopted the policy of 
offering French prisoners of war the privilezc of being "released" 
in order to bccome civilian workers. Reports from prison camps 
indicatc that, while at first many took this opportunity, the 
feclin;; now is that it is not desirable to do so, probably 
because of the promises madc by the Germans which are not kept, 
and the conscoquent unfavourable position of the civilian worker 
38 a Vas thc prisoncr of war, For example, one prisoner was 

soa that if he bccame a civilian worker his wife would be 
vomed ted to join him but she was not allowed to ao so, 
Another reason for the reluctance to become civilian workers 
appears from the fact that althouch when prisoners of war become 
civilian workers they have more relative liberty, they no Longer 
reccive food packares, While they arc paid the same waczes as 
German workers, it has bcen reported that 20% of their salaries 
arc withhold by the German Government and they are oblised to nay 
for food which they reccivec. 


Conduct of the Germans 


— — EE ae 


£8 indicatcd in material previously submitted, during the 
carly days of the occunation and even for some time after the 
occupation of all of France, the conduct of the Germans was 
"sorroct", Most of the measures which they took were exerciséd 
through the French authorities, However, recent intercepts 
incicate that this condition is probably chansins at the present 
time. AS early as February it was revorted that there were 
many Germans in Southwestern France and in the formerly unoccunied 
zones and thet the situc:tion is apparently one of complete 
occupation in every sense, It was reported from the resion of 
Perpisnan that many atrocities were being committed by the 
Germans, as, for example, executions by shooting and deportations 
to the Russian front. In Alsace, where the people were never 
treatc’ with the same finesse as were the French, it is said thet 
every Jilsatian has been foreibly enrolled in a Hitler inspired 
organization, that thousands of people have been expelled and 
thet many familics have bcen devorted to Poland, In May the 


athens 


Germans were reporte as havin: requisitioned larse supplics of 
bread ordinarily rcscrved for the French in the south of France 
and in Bordcaux it was repvortcd that many hostases have been 
taken by the Germans, 


In March one writer statec that the movement of peovle 
within France was quite unrestrictec, albeit very inconvenicnt 
because of the shortaze of transportation. However, it is 
extremely difficult to lcave France unless one is willing to pay 
hishly for this privilcesec. The price of leaving, France was 
saic to rance as hizsh as 100,000 francs, 


Miscellancous 


eee ae ee" a er ee ee 


(a) The German authcritics are said to have instituted a 
strict censorshiv, particularly with respect to North Africa, 
4% the Spanish border, all lettcrs sent to French Morocco, 
Tanzicrs, or the crstwhilc Spanish zone, are held ub. However, 
one writer indicated that the Germans had a “white list" in 
favour of a few chosen ones, Persons returnine to France from 
North Africa arc said to be arreste:: upon their entrance into 
France, The same treatment has been repvorte: for persons in 
France who reccive lettcrs from North Africa, 


(b) .. report lated June, 1943 stated that the Renault 
factory in France, which ha been cecstroyed by bombs, was now 
completcly German owned. 


iI, We have also reccivec the followin: information on fiscal 
anc financial matters from intervicws with refuceces from France, 


(a) Sach German soldier who arrived in France was allowed 
2 sum cf money, in some cascsg as hich as 20,000 francs. With 
the money the solcicrs bousht ub everythin available, as for 
example, rubber rin::s for breserve jars. 


(b) One restaurant cashicr reported that he had reeecived 
a number of 1,000 anc 5,000 franc notes at a bank, all bearing 
the same scrial number, He stated that this occurred very 
often anc that money of small denominations was not as 
plentiful as larscer notes. | 


| Harold Glasser 
Chicf, Finence ant Control Divisicn 
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Information on Occunied Territory 


following articles of interest are hereby submitted: 
translation of an article on srendcs on the Paris 
Bourse fro: the 15th July <=ssue of the NEUE 
ZUERCHER ZEITUNG 
Translation of an article on cnanges in Prench-Swiss 
taliations from the 10th Juls issue of 


border ins 
the NEUE ZUG. ZETTUNG 


translation of on article on German cartels from 
the 4Yth July issue of the NEUL ZUERCHE? ZEITUNG. 


a F \ LT 9 ' AIC 
(Siened) HAROLD GLASSER 


Chief Finance & Control Div. 
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(Sizned) ALEXANDER B. ROYCE 


Director of Economic Operations 
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Hrench Stoek Exehanse 


(‘Lranslation of-an Article in the Nouc gercher Zeitung) 


Vichy, 3rd July: Comparison between the stock exchange 


Quovations at the enc of dune with those at the beginning of 


+ 


whe year and of the hichs of Januury 20, shows the whole extent 
of the decline which began in February and which maintained 
ltself with only one short interriotion since that date. The 
index for the 60 leadins shares (100 = the quotation of 
19tn March, 4194.4, the Gay when the Paris Bourse ro--opened) 
Shows on one side the extent of the advance from that date 

20%: of January, and on the other hand the decline 
took vlace since. 

a oe 


@ 


1943 


ane “coer l:)) ee. ee Apri’ iia 

Banks , 20.6 294.1 196.2 192.4 146.9 148.3 13.7 
Public Utilities 195.2 208, Lh 176 174.6 162.3 165 448.44 

Metals one.G@. 245.2 940.2 .004.h 490.2 494.7. 486 
Coal 260, 2 265.5 231.5 223.9 24u4,5 245.6 496.6 
lines 1Sta5 640-9 405.6: 469.9: 132.5: 462.8: 438.4 
Chemicals 1G5.9 tte $oe.4 Wr.t 136.6 ° 4357 127.8 
Foodstuffs Terer .. 210.4 Bis... we. Se a> | teas 
Cement 1One D>. 201,68 10345 4Omo 17149 176.0. Ieee 
Rubber 206.4 219.2 196 175.1 162:1 1466.4 7446.5 
Misc, 448.8 165.5 154 153 122;6 .135.7: -423«8 
Combined Index 199.9: 24556 164.8: T79e7. 1635.9 168.7 456.5 
The index deciined bi 41.4 points pee %™) Since the 
beginning of the year, and 56.9 points 56s in compar 


to the nighest point The 
Sufferers were the 

which have advancec. 
banks, the coal sharcs suffered 
2.4%) the chemicais (33.1 
the mines 22.9 points). 
in declining only 14.5 »oinits. 
up by the fraction of 0.2 
points under the hiwvns 


reached in January. 


S0res 


the 
points), 


Only tile 
DOLNAtS, 
or January. 


but even these 


strongest 
of the banks (116.9 points of lu, 8%), 
to the gsrcatest extent before. After 
most (63.6 points or 

the metals’ (35.6 points), 
The cement shares were least 


-116, 9 
6, 8 
- 35.6 
- 63.6 
- 22.9 
- 38.1 
> Usa 
- 14.3 
~ ee 
~ 15 

-~ hi. 

~8on 


atfcected 
food shares have gone 
are 12 


Luis decline was ncccssitatecd by the overdone advances 
of tne previous months, wnicn did not take into considcration 
the: gal valucs or wnc ruture prospects of the enterprises, and 
which advance had t::c i:: toms of a flicht of fixcd values 
into ¢quitics. A nieve scvor appraisal of the French standard 
of moncy coming rom abroad terminated this advance and brought 
forth a rcluctance Wane rosultcd in the almost complete 


ei tharaws] of the publie from the stock 
Thus the 


fort: a decline in aguotations. 


Lnvecsting 


exchange. 
markets became dull and the abscnee of demand brought 
On the othcr hand, the 


anticipation of military events kcpt prospective surchascrs 


away from the naritet. Further, the 
anticipated military events were 
cortain tndustrics. Certain other factors werc 
picturc in June, anc 
417th of that month. 

industri an bad e 
obsorb the incressec 
Shares or commercial 
"concentr 


The 
recs on industries, 
cost of production. 
(vroding 
2tion of coiwmnerce” had to be taken 
the narket in June showed 


had 


- _ nC » I~ 
~~ Wi oP ‘ 


Consequently, 
dullness. 


Contrary to tht stock market, 
obligations had improved very well 


ates gave new impctus to fixed obligations. 
which kept away from the stock exchange 
circulation. This exnLai 
bills in the last few months, 
the pPice of merchancise on the 
many frec to enter tno money 
decline has gone furtier th: 


black imgé 
narket. 
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the market in rixea 
anc for the same recson 


j0ssible effect of these 
discounted in its rela 
nddcd to 
Guus tne dcclinc was accclerated from the 
Announced rise in wages in the metal 
because they had 
In evaluating 
companies, the onnounced 
into considera 
~nereasing 
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tion. 


(imorovenent in the French e: <change) there was « considersole 
advance in the second half of June. fhe decline in interest 


Liquid capital, 
re, returned into 

ns the good receptiond the Treasury 
there was even a decline in 
irket cnd this 
Wwhether.or 
no the authoritics wished it to go 


too madc 
Vat ae Bo 


seems to ove 


published, 


Rents 54.38 54,3 30.6 Decline or Increase in 
194. 1943 1943 the first half of the year 
1943 

45 97.30 96,70 97.40 + 0.40 
us 1948 404. 7O 104.75 1405.40 - 1.30 
H 1920 12.15 1.0.95 4143.90 # 1.75 
3% 1942 98.10 97.50 96 - 2.10 

Pe 14942 99.35 98,50 98.75 - 0.60 

Ly eg 1932 A 104. 70 102.49. - 408535 ~- 0.55 

B 103, 50 405.70 105.40 - 0 10 
Shares i eB a4, 3 530.6 
19h,2 1943 194.3 
Pr yy. 
Banque de France 29,200 2.,,.300 27.5300 -1900 = 6.5 
Banque de Paris 2, 920 7,250 2030 == 890 -23,6 
Union Parisienne 1,950 1, 668 1,525 -~ 425 -21.7 
Credit Conmercial 2,950 2. ELH 2: 209 - 665 -22.5 
Credit Foncier » 406 f -3L0 6 210, 1530 --18.8 
Creait Lyonnais , 05 4-75 =, 500 
Societe Generale ,, OSC *%, O60 2 922 ~ 4158 -- 5.1 
Distribution 5, 3eu 5,775 2,815 ~ 505 15.2 
Generale Electric 5,4:00 5. 975 5, 20 ~1050 -16.u 
Forges Nord/Est +, 900: 4, 70. 4 Bt3 ee ew 53 
Schneider Creusot 95.550 5 800 4. 900 —1450 -22.8 
Trefil du Havre 2, 500 2. 200 1.900 -~ 600 -2h 
Courrieres 1.300... 147495. ..1,268 2 vce: Babs 
Leas | Jao... +. 7 1 561 - 164 -9.5 
Kuhlmann 2; 150 2 550 2-257 - 515 -18.6 
Citroen 2, a0... 2.000 | 
Peugeot 2,420 | O75 4,690 ~ h20 -19.8 
(4) wy: G0ut Suoscription rights 
From che French Border 
Geneva. 9th Juiz, 1943 - It is heard here that porsons 
who ~- by virtue of their bordcr nasses - were hitherto permitted 


tO cross freely between France 
in EAUTE SAVOY by the Italian occupational authorities. 
Among these persons was 
One also hears 
and around ANNECY, 

, "Progr 
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uncerstan 


ember, 


“rovect the stock market. 
postponement of the date to devosit bearer‘s shares has been 
extended from 30th June 
decree which makes 


The 


te right now the Government 


and the Government 


is still not being 


oWwitzerland, 


were stopoed 


cntative of a large Geneva 


oy" 


“8S tnat there 
Gad of dulLv at. the 
SULLL occunicd by the Germans. 
mi intores 3%— to Swiss cxvorters. 


of the arrest of many in ANNEMAS 
editor of the ANNEMASSE (?) 


nstalled here cxaetly two years 
“yarochouse or which were 


built 


SE (?) 


will be 
border at the 
This 


by the Swiss Federal Railways for this very purpose, will be 
pushed back to BELLUGARDE, which in 1941 was still part of 
the occupied zone The post is manned at oresent by eleven 
German customs ofvicers in uniform who are under the command 

of an Inspector General iastalled at the "BAL" Station in BASL&, 
Consequently, the customs-clearing of Swiss exports to France 
Will take place inside of French territory, while the passport 


J. 


Control Will remain ot the border praper at CHANCY- POUGHY Fi 


inc of Cartcls in Germany 


Berlin, enc of May, N.F.G. : In the first years of the 
war, in fact iread: during the years while German industry 
worked at full ca ccity as a result of the Armament Programme 
the “changes in the structure of cartels in planned economy" 
wes discussec. often in business anc. economic circles. kver 
Since Germany embarked on total warfare anc since the inereased 
mobilization of its economic. resources, this guestion has 
gained emphasis. Today it is no more a “change in structure”, 


not even 2 “surce of cartels", but a commlcte elimination of 
the cartels from Geriutzn economy. These associations founded 
by vrivate industr: for the regulation of markets are replacec 
by covernnens leaccrshi~ anda regulation, At best they have 
lost their ousstsnding characteristics and prcrogatives. 


“wo adecre.. -wolished since 1942 hit thse cartcls cspcclally 

narc.. The £2256 one was the cGoerec of the Sakcheoula sar for 

Prices, dated 27% JULY, A942, wile ordered AL] incustrial 

cartels to lower the »rices OL GA iv products before the First 

or Decenbder. ie. The Reich commisar resorved the Tiznt to 

sass upon tin. ecgcueaoy of the eine reductions mace by the 

cartels, Ve smlepatecad fat ri0st cartel&® could recuce their 
bohA od. Of course, inasmuch: as there 

are many hunareas of cartels the checking on the scequacy 

of these urs. eveaustions will Cee a long time, but the 

tocal amounts of recuctions execea ssoveral hundrec willions 

of marks. 
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Of even srcator itmmortance than the above vrice reduction 


was the abrogav.cni of curtel quotas ordered early this ycar. 
After the leacur ov the German Industrial Chamber and the 
Chief of the Crvicc for Arpmaments meceé an anneal to the 


manufacturers to Go awe: with =11 quotas within cartcls and 
Syndicates ana to inmke Dull SrOune yen capacity the only 
standard Lor ouv us, a aseree by the Reichcomnisar of 
weonomics orcering the abolishment of quotas, contingents 
anc. GivliSions of merkcts or consumers was oublished. This 
decree was mace effcctive as of 30th April, 1943. It was 
explained thay the aecree was necessary in order to clarify 
Leva]. eolatipashine 3 nad to do avey with the still prevailing 


“cartel-spirit’. It is significant, however, that this 
decree estod Lsned. a snecial status for international cartels 


ne. Syndicates, inesmuch as it excepts all carteis in which 
manufacturers of another Euronean country participate. KHven 
tnoush the Old quotas lost their sisniflcance in many cases 
because of Ge oe industry working at full ca pacity, nevertheless 
tis deeree of th: Reicheomisar for Economics has once and 
forever absorved che earte1ls into nlanned war econony. 


’ 

The chanvess in structure of German cartels Since 1933 were 
surmarized in 2 lecture of the well-known cartel ex» ert, 
Dr. Mullinsiercen, before the Academy for German Law on 4th June, 
1942, as follows: or oe 
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ne Same co-oper: 
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whose duty first 
was onlty to reduce the production of ee 
members of the cartels, these cartels 
became in the service of a fully occu: 9Led 
incustry, instruments for the direction of 
the demand into best available productive 
channels. 

imnortant 


Ca rte! Ls beeane cLY) 


re ulator of imports, while previously 
Li¢ ; were inainiv used for raising the 


Line or S A ") © rts Ds 


of the 


»ic one of the most imrortant tasks 
arveers namely that of regulating »rices 
Was pesca over bi the Relichcomiisar ror 
P: rices, the latter uses the cartels to 
observe, Keen uu. inforces these 


reculations 
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ation between economic 
leagership and cartcls is found in tne 
GQ. sposition of ra. materials, A sood 
cxanple is the Association of Steel 
Producers to which inrortant functio 

or sovernment rceculations of the steel 
have beon entrusted. 
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oe 4g Cr LEAP GRC! Cnt VEE KG: "excseutive scrvants 

of the cconomie leadership of the state" 

1S SA "Pesvit or this: chance the-carveis nave 
Olle thie Lo PPO PIVate ssocintions for the 
rPcculetion of prices cad abolishing of 
cormmctition into instruments of government 
Lcacershin of. cconomy: By tad tr: tnsformation 


LO Ul regulators of markcts into subjects 
of such regulations, the German cartel system 
ontercd the last phasc of “thc. radical. purge 
or cartels “ ‘Presi Kehri of the Ministry 
of Economics announced at beginning of 
April 2,000 of the 2,500 cartols enterca in 
the Cartcl Register will be abolished, It 18, 
however. disciosed by confident authority that 


wevahr 


de * 
Vals 


one coming abrogation of cartels is not intended 
we LO AWE wIath Agi associations of OPOQUCELrS, 
the object is to preserve all valuable elements 


of the old private organizations for the new 
DLannec. cconony 2nd GO GO aay With only those 


wich under present 
oe obsolete ‘or Wnn 


circumstances a::ear to 
ccessar‘’ tne easLlest is 
she solution where the cartels lons. vecame 
empty and inactive, a8 for instance in the 
orewery industry. wre were about 100 
cartels by brewers 1 4935. but alrocady in 
the first LC%, years after the founding of 
suyer-as atte fation for the German brovwery 
industry one-third have gone out of existence. 
A Purcher aes okei ne became inactive, while the 
rest took up other functions, <All thesc cartels 
be liquidated, with few exceptions, 

Li wie same way thousands of regulations of sales 
ec. .ditions have iost their reasons for existence 
as Guelir Tunction taken over by professional 
Groups as orpganizca by uhe sovernment »rogramme 
or. lanncecd economy. ~5- 
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As an example of the transfer of price regulation to another 
body, the 48 cartels in the Textile Reclamation industry should 
be mentioned. Their functions were taken over by the government's 
Association for Textile Reclamation. In other cases, as for 
instance in the brick industry, where most of the 115 cartels were 
eliminated, the members attached to other cartels. 


One of the important questions that presents itself by the 
abrogation of the cartels is what body shall take over the price 
fixing functions of old cartels. The Rceichcommiserfor Price 
often emphasized his opinion that the control of such prices which 
touch upon general price policy must be maintained. In & release 
dated April 8, 1943, he pointed to the following alternatives for 
kceping in affect the fixed prices: 


le The cartel agrecmcnt will be abrogated and the cartel's 
duties taken over by the group regulating the 
activitics of the particular branch of industry. 


Qe The cartel agreement remains, but its enforcement gocs 
over to the abovc-mentioncd group. 


20V6 1 


Oe The various agreements within & branch of industry 
are all abrogated and substituted for by new 
overall agrecment. 


4, The cartel agreement remains, but the various 
supervisory authoritics are combined. 


Oe The cartel agreement remains in its present forme 


Through this “purge of cartels" the syndicates fare better than 
the cartels. According to the Cartel Register, there are about 
200 syndicates in Gorman industry. It is expected that most of 
the syndicates will remain, at least as sales offices, and will 
thus comprise about one=half of the cartels which will remain in 
cxistence after the present metamorphosis. This in spite of the 
fact that even the syndicates lose their meaning in war cconomy, 
the task to assure an even working level for the members having 
become unncessary. This function is only of importance in the 
few industries led by syndicates in which, for various reasons, 
there is no capacity production rate at present, but where 
capacity must be maintained for later contingencies; such as, for 
instance, the cement industry. Further, the syndicates have 
proven themselves a uscful tool of war economy by thcir knowledgy 
of conditions within the industry and thcir services cannot be 

 @dispensed withs These new dutics of the syndicates, so important 
for the prosecution of war, were cmphasized recently by Dr. Metzmer, 
the leader of the Department of Regulations of Markets in the 
Reichconmese*g Industrial Chamber as follows: 


bed 


Today when orders are distributed by 2 central bureau, 
the most important consideration is to give the orders to the 
factory which produces most cfficicntly. Established order 
within an industry enforced by syndicatcs has the great 
advantage that important public orders can be distributed 
quickly without special difficulties. Such a2 distribution 
of orders is very important, cspecially during war time. 

Let us think, for instance, of the great advantages derived 
from the syndicates when the orders for the building of the 
Wegtwall were apportioned. . Let us think of the dclays and 
mal=practicos prevalcnt in the past on such occasions before 
satisfactory organization was presente . Further, during war 
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economy it is often necessary to change orders for 
armaments, and these changes can be accomplished 
easier through well-functioning syndicates. 


While thus the utility of the syndicates for war 
economy remains fully recognised, in this new order they 
shall only remain as sales offices of their respective 
branch of industry, while the functions of price fixing 
and orderly maintenance of market gocs Over to 4 pro- 
fessional group or public association. An cxumple of 
this new method is the new sales association of German 
bottle manufacturers, Comprised of three previous 
syndicates, While the price building is in the hands of 
the German bottle association. A further example is the 
new iron and steel association, which will take over in 
the future the price fixing activities of the former steel 
cartels, while the later ones will be relcgated to sales 
activitics only. The situation is somewhat analogous in 
the cement industry, whose former regional syndicates are 
now only sales offices and have no authority left to fix 
prices; this pricc fixing authority is taken over by the 
German Cement ASSociation. Furthcr, the syndicates in 
the brick industry, in the alkali industry, the stone 
industry, (which had some 30 syndicates in the past), and 
in the chemical industry will, in the future, function 
only as sales offices. 
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Situation in France. 


Report by Reuter correspondent at Algiers quoting 


FROM Reuter statement by Francois de Menthon, French conmmissar 
(communicated) for Justice saying that between 150,000 and 200,000 
Frenchmen are now fully organised for resistance 
No. against the Germans and giving other details of the 
| resistance organisation. M. Menthon also gave 
| Dated information about standard of German troops, German 
Received } 9th Sevt: coastal defence works and the position regarding the 
in Registry 1948 deportation of French workmen to Germany. 
Z: France 
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FRANCE | 
150,000 FRENCH READY 
MILITANT RESISTANCE GROWING : 
& FROM HAIG NICHOLSON, REUTERS SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
ALGIERS, WEDNESDAY -- BETWEEN 150,000 AND 200,000 
FRENCHMEN ARE TODAY FULLY ORGANISED FOR RESISTANCE AGST T GERMANS. 
M FRANCOIS DE MENTHON, COMMISSAR FOR JUSTICE IN T FRENCH 
COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL LIBERATN, WHO ESCAPED FROM FRANCE A MONTH 
AGO, DISCLOSED THIS TODAY. 
HE ADDED TT THIS FORCE HD ITS OWN INTELLIGENCE SERVICE AND 
MILITARY ORGANISATN. 
"T MAJORITY O T NATION ARE ANTI-COLLABORATIONISTS" HE 
STATED. "THEY HOPE FOR AN ALLIED VICTORY AND THEY WANT TO SEE T 
DESTRUCTN O T VICHY ORGANISATN AND T FORMATN O A REPUBLICAN GOVT. 
"SIXTY TO SEVENTY PER CENT O T POPULATN ARE DE GAULLISTS, 
20 PER CENT FOLLOW COMMUNIST DIRECTIVES, WHILE TEN PER CENT 
ARE SO COMPROMISED WITH T GERMANS OR VICHY TT THEY ARE UNABLE TO 
CHANGE SIDES. REUTER MF 


EUROPE 
FRANCE 2 oi 

M MENTHON ADDED TT T GERMANS HD REINFORCED T COASTAL AREAS O 
FRanCE WITH STRONG DEFENCE WORKS. 

T STANDARD O GERMAN TROOPS WS UNDOUBTEDLY LOWER. THEY WR 
MOSTLY YOUNG MEN, AND MEN TIRED BY LONG SERVICE IN RUSSIA. 

“RESISTANCE HS LIVED AND GROWN IN SORROW, HUNTED BY T 
GERMANS BUT HUNTED EVEN MORE BY T GOVT O VICHY", HE ADDED. 

"TT RESISTANCE DEMANDS SANCTNS, DEMANDS A PURGE SO 
TT A SANE REPUBLICAN GOVT CAN EVENTUALLY BE FORMED, 

"IT IS NOT A QUESTION O VENGEANCE. IT IS A QUESTION OF 
PARTIOTISM. SINCE 1940 WE HV : 
SUFFERED TOO MUCH... WE HV BN LED TOO FAR BY A HANDFUL O 
SOCALLED FRENCHMEN. 

"WE DEMAND TT FRENCH UNITY BE REFORMED ON A BASIS CLEANSED 
BY CIVIL AND MILITARY PRINCIPLES. REUTER MF 


UROPE 
rr: 3 

"SINCE JUNE 1940 GENERAL DE GAULLE HS BN A SYMBQL O T 
REJECTN O T IDEA O GERMAN VICTORY AND T ABANDONMENT O FRENCH IDEAS 
O LIBERTY AND PATRIOTISM. HE IS A POLITICAL SYMBOL O T NEW FRENCH 
REPUBLICAN GOVT TO BE FORMED AFTER. T LITBERATN. 

"OUR ATTACHMENT TO GENERAL DE GAULLE IS NOT SIMILAR TO TT 
O T GERMANS TO HITLER. : 

"1T IS A SYMBQL O OUR DEBT TO ONE O T LEADERS O T REBIRTH OF 
FRENCH RESISTANCE. 

"TODAY ALL LEADERS O RESISTANCE IN FRANCE ARE ATTACHED TO T 
REPUBLICAN. IDEA AND WANT NO OTHER REGIME. 

"AT T BEGINNING O T RESISTANCE MOVEMENT IN FRANCE THR WS 
SOME IEONG 1 DERASIETAURHOR I RARRARUBEACTUBAE WGST REPUBLICANISM 
66 eb eee 

"AT T BEGINNING O T RESISTANCE MOVEMENT IN FRANCE THR WS 
SOME CONSIDERABLE AUTHORITARIAN REACTION AGST REPUBLICANISM 
IN VIEW O T FACT TT A THIRD REPUBLIC LED US TO DISASTER. THIS 
CHANGED QUICKLY WHEN T FRENCH RECOVERED FROM T SHOCK, IT WS 
REALISED TT WHEN FRANCE REJOINED T STRUGGLE THR CLD NOT 
BE ANY OTHER GOVT THAN REPUBLICAN. REUTER MF O618 


EUROPE 
FRANCE 4 

"POSITION REGARDG T DEPORTATN O FRENCH WORKERS HS WORSENED 
IN T PAST FEW MONTHS. IT IS A COMMON SIGHT IN TOWNS TO SEE 
MEN BEING DRAGGED FROM THR HOMES HUSTLED THROUGH 
STREETS IN HANDCUFFS AND BUNDLED INTO TRAINS STILL WEARG 
HANDCUFFS, 

"THR ARE 200,000 FRENCHMEN IN HIDING TO ESCAPE 
DEPORTATN ORDERS. EVEN THR OWN FAMILIES DO NOT KNOW WHR THEY 
ARE. 


"FOOD CONDITIONS IN FRANCE ARE MUCH T SAME AS A YEAR AGO. 
"OWING TO T SMALL RATIONS TUBERCULOSIS IS RAVAGING ADOLESCENTS 
IN FRANCE”. REUTER END O619 
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France 


information concerning Persons and Firms 
connected with the «rench Radio industry. 


Gives details of information on’ the above 
subject, furnished by Mr. J. Brandel who has been 
in contact with the son of a Frencn Radio 
Manufacturer, and who has recently escaped from 
France. 
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Froms TO3 


J. BRANDEL P. VAN DER BERGH ESQ. 
Address, HOTEL ROOSZVELT 
7 PARK LANE MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET 
LONDON Bake NEW YORK CITY U.S.Ao 


Lauguage. ENGLISH. 


SUBMITTED TQ: 


Submitted Original M,1I.5. 
Comment CHA 
B.0-G. 
Fikou a 
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esr 
by: Air Adviser H.S. 
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Operating Unit. Sec tion. xO) for Do.A€ « 
HOL/ TRADE. 11/ VI 5 Abe Li 
SUBJECT. 
INFORMATION CONCERNING PERSONS AND FIRMS CONNECTED Wi 
FRENCH RADIO INDUSTRY 


De eT ae rn nD a EE SE rt a & 


Writer who hus been in contect with the son of a French ttadlo Munufac turer 
recently escaped from France gives detuiled information about Persons ané 
Firms in France conriected with the French Radio Industry. 


(EXTRACT) Page 1. Para 3. 

"In the first place there is general admiration for the attitude DAMELET 
has taken and CHARITR also has an excellent attituds. Although COLONEL 
BRENOT preached total collaboration in the pheginning, he shortly sfterwards 
took a contrary attitude in the CHAMBRE DE COMMERCE RADIOELECTRI QUE. 


The SPLR still ecists und is entirely collaborating under LEMOUZY'S Presidency 
practically all the members are fighting each other to cet as many GERMAN 
orders ag possible specially mentioned in this respect were MOIREAU of RESNARD 
and MOIRSAU and RIBET of RIBET DESJARDINS as you will remember both mainly 
Chassis iianufacturers. Most of these are muking sete for TEL EFUNKEN. oocc 


Of the DUCRETET people PAIEN is at the head of a chemical syndicate entirely 
collaborating, SCHVARZFELD on the contrary has been a resistance leader and 
is 1n hiding as the GERMANS want to arrest him. 

- 
- Amongst the dealers HAMM, former President of the Federation is excellent. 
MOUTEILLER (Manager of PIGEON VOYAGEUR) is head of the GERMAN = inspired dealer 


20 | SUBMISSION NOs LON/ 68157/h3 


organisation but apparently is doing his best. 


Practically no RADIO sets are manufactured for civil use as no raw 
materials are available but many of the smuller set makers of the 
SPIR get BLACK MARKET material and do a tremendous business. All of 


them make good money. Amongst the dealers GUTH and his friends are the 
bigsest collaborators..sccoscc co" | 


(END OF %X TRACT) for J.D. 
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Registry ) ommentary by Jean Lefrénc entitled "Collaborators 
Number } 9729/52/17 can expect no Mercy”. 


FROM 


‘ 


No. 
| Dated 
| 
Received 
in. Registry 10th retest. 


Z2: France. 


Reports appearance of a new clandestine French 


Radio Br avill 
extract, paper, which publishes text of a decree condemning 


as traitors all Frenchmen who take office in enemy 
occupied territory. This applies to Petain and his 
collaborators. Reports also that French Committee has 
reached similar conclusions with regard to Petain and 
his associates. Reports visit of General Catroux to 
Bey of Tunis, and a Press Conference held by Pleven 
in Algiers concerning the proposed setting up of the 
National Association for French Indéchina. 
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BRAZZAVILLE 25,06 in IN FRENCH FOR CANADA AND U.S.4. 00.20 659043 
WDrsroroa for jiaportant items only) 


~ 
Commentary by Jean Lefranc 


Collaborators Can Expect No Mercy 


' 


"For the Defence of France", is the title of a new clandestine French payer + 
which publishes the text of a decree of 7th September, 1793 which is still valid:f 
"irt,l.: All Frenchien who have accepted, or in future accept, office in Republ 
territory invaded by enciay Powers are considered traitors and outlaws; Art.2.: 
property belonging to such persons will be confiscated for the bencfit of the Re 

nis decree-has not been abrogated, and applies to Petain and his collaborators, 
Without specifically referring to this decree, the French Committee has reached sinifla 
conclusions with regard to Petain and his associates, thus sanctioning one of the chicf 
demands of French public opinion for the punishaent of traitors, 


Cordell Hull has denied any secret understanding between the U.is. Governnent-eri@ Vichy, | 
Applied to enemy territory, with the approval of all Allied nations, larfe and small, 
Aigot might well be effective, but it would be vexatious in Frengkterritorics and in . 
countries retaken from the invader. The point of vicw oc Sea in "The tYar and the 
Working Class" corresponds in the main with the poi view of the peoples of Occupied 
territories, including the French people, ‘ench Cormittee's decisions are 
self-explanatory, and show the determination of the French to undertake by themselves 
the administration of their own. t ory as it is set free, The Comittee has thus 
continued the lines followed-f6r three years in London by the National Comittee under 
de Gaulle's presidency.--"The guarantees given by recent U.S, declarations are in full 
harmony with the Lxflers decisions, whereby Petain and his supporters will be indicted 
as soon as cjrctmstances perwit. . All collaborators are now branded as outlaws, and we 


trust that“no Allicd Governaent will ever bo willing to coz ret hen 


Wheaironcehasnavked withtheseal of infamy,  _ | 


RADIO /4ROC }§8=023.30 m = IN FRGICH FOR FRENCH JTRICA «013.30 6.9043 | Y 


(fonitored for iuportant items only) - 


le ITALY: MONTGOIERY COMIANDS IN PERSON Italian Front; Land operations cre 
being directed by Gen. iiontgomery in persons aaah Mia 


6. GREEK. RESISTANCE LEDER ‘TTS BRITISH OFFICT airo: ccording to news 
from Cairo, British efficers of ‘the army of the Near = son have recently made contact 


in Greece with the leader’ of the Greck resistance. Pollowing talks in the heart of 
the mountains, the officers returned to Ge iLO. : 


BRAZZAVILIZ 25.06 m Tl FRENCH FOR CLMADA AID U.S. 2000 50903 
(conitored for important items only) | 


26 TUNIS: Buy PICIEVSS CATROUX On Saturdcey, Gen. Catroux and Gens ilaste discussed 
Laportant probl eas concerning { Yrence ond Tunisic. it the pxlace, they were greeted by 
Gene Garde, and called ‘upon the Beye The prane ilinister welcaned thea and a cordial © 
conference ensued, The Bey ‘added that the German-Italian occupation: was responsible for 
reviving political unr est. "I regard your journey as a sign of solicitudée by the French 
Coxiittee, ond as a token of the victory which is to liberste France", he said, 

Gon. Catroux said: wy have come to see for myself what are the requirements of the ~ 
Regency, od to'serve with GénmMeste's colle aboration, the co.zion French-Moslen and 
French-Tunisian ‘ce use", Apologising for paying his visit during Ramadan the Generel left, 
having been ¢ oesured by the Bey that the French -ould be welcomed in his tarritory,. 

Today, ‘GOR Catroux reééived Zuropean and Moslem officials: at whe earnlccscias de in Tunis. 


Lie NAPIONAL ASSOCLATION LOR” INDOCHINA | Pleven hela a Press Confczence in 
Algiers, ot which he spoke of the setting-up of the National Association for French 
Indochina, by the Committee, and declored that the aims of this ody «cre to stress 
the political and cultural reasons which make it imperative for France that Indochine 
should be liberated. He comaented on the recent appeal tothe French in the “pire, and 
said that steps would be taken to enlighten the French in the Liberated torritorics on 
all points concerning French rights in Indochina. 
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Situation in France. 
Details obtained from Jacques Quillet, a 
Frenchman who wes in Germany in 1941 and in Moroé€co 
in October 1941. He has since been living in Allevard, 
elIsere and arrived in Lisbon on 23rd August, 1943. 

In formatio covers medical subjects, postal 
services, rédio, transport, underground organisations 
Englishpeople at Grenoble, altitude towards British, 
Jews, Clothing, collaboratidonists 
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y n ith Ja uillet. 


le  Freneh, aged 31, = dentist. ‘Yas in Germany in 1941 and 


. ¥ nd 


‘ vb * ba ae “n 
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in Morocco in October 191. Since then he has been living 


ee in Alleverd, Isére. He arrived in Lisbon on 23rd August 1943, 
as 
a 2. Wishing to join the French Porces, he escaped from France, 
a, crossing into Spain on 24th June 19h3. He left Auzet, ariége, 
fh 


ag on foot, and crossed the frontier east of Pic de Brouget, — Fe 
reaching Tabesefn and Llevorsi. At Barcelona he wes badly | 


a received by young fellows 15 yeers of age and followers of 
im Gireud. He was three weeks in prison, and got assistance 
ste : through the American Consulate. 


Hedical subjects. 


3. Informant's experience refers to the depsertment of Isére. 
Hospitals are fairly full, but in any case people hesitate to 
enter them, as they have so little to eat in hospital. 


4. There is a great shortage of all medical supplies, and y 
no ether or chloroform. Surgeons must rely on local ansesthe- | 
tice, end even these are scsree. Informant still hed novecaine , 
for extractions. Dontel inatruments are unobtainable. 


Paliadon is used for fillines. Crowns ere made of steel, and 


are excelient. Teeth, especially in children, are calcifying, 
due to liack of phosphates in food. 


5. Informant reported that the &.4.F. dropped a considerable 
quentity of medical supplies at Tullins, Isére, in August 192. 


He could give no explanation. The fact is reported as civen 
to me. 


Postal Services. 


6. ‘These sre normal, except that from time to time a postman 
is called upon to deliver his lead to the censor for examination. 


Radio. 


Te Informant listened regularly to Lendon, using short waves. 
Round Grenoble he found 41 metres less jammed than any other. 
There was no interference from the mounteins. He never listened 


to the French brosdeasts from Germany, es it wes not worth while. | 
Formerly, many French people who were collaborationists through 
the pergonal interest point of view listened to Germany; now 

they say " Only fools listen to these broadcasts." 
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Transport. 


&. Mestly old locomotives are used in France, except for a few 
express trains. ‘through lack of lubricating oil, all trains 
are running slowly. Lack of o11 for motor—busses is still more 


4 be ods de ‘ | : ' * . 


2ni September 1943. 


noticeable. From Allevard to Grenoble there is one bus per day 
in each direction. 


of oil to essence). He was, however, able to exchange eggs and 


butter for extra supplies of essence. 
r sa 


10. Informant wes head of a section of the Mouvement de Libération. 
He had about 250 wen under him, who were unknown to each other, 

and also from 200 to 300 men in the mountains. The chief of the 
organisation is in iyon, and he was unknown to informant, the 
latter only knew those under hin. I gather that this is the 
scheme underlying the whole organisation; no one knew who was 
above him. He distributed copies of "Combat" andi lesflets. He 
received Fes.10,000 every four days for dealing with his sectigen 
and the supply of leaflets, food eni arms to those in the mountains. 
He also bought cattle and sent them up to the men in the mountains. 
Rifles ond cartridges are hidden in the forests. 


11. Wot one of the Frenchmen in informant's district of Allevard 
went to work in Germany; they all escaped to the mountsins. 


Italians were in control in the district and there were very few 
Germans to be seen. 
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12. There are still a few English remaining at Grengble. an 
Englishman, wr. Burke, who had long resided at Cannes, was 
errested on 5th May 1943 and sent into Italy. 


Attitude to the British, 
13. Dislike of the British is fanned by German propaganda, 


which still plays on the story of Jeanne da'Are and the taking 
QO ever of the Freneh colonies by the British, but only a minority 


~believe this latter statement. 
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li. Many rich Jews remain in Grenoble. The Germans were 
disappointed that the French did not turn against the Jews 
to the extent they had expected. 
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Clothing. 


15. : Peeple are beginning to look shabby, and only Ersatz 
cloth is available. 


16. Informant mentioned the following persons whe are strongly 
pro-German at Lancey, Isére : 

Monsieur befferd, chemist. 

Jean Baptiste Georges, who is lem. 
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Coquet, father and son, wine merchants. 
At Voreppe : 
Ex-Commandsent Berrier. 
Honsieur Gaillet. 


At Alleverd : 
Monsieur Ceubet, hotel keeper, who denounced his guests 
who were de Gaullist, and reported them to Vichy. 
Monsieur Jean Rey, grocer, of the 5.0.L., who made 
similer reports to Vichy. 


17. Informant would like to go to ¥ngland. He wishes to 


join up in a more active role then as a dentist. It is 
lixely thet he will zo to North ‘Africa. I think his infor- 


mation is reliable; at any rate, I am sure he gave the 


best he could. Pome 
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Situstion in France. 

Details obtained from Captain Leon CatQaix, a 
French pilot in the French Air Force. He left Lyon 
On “nd August, 1943, and arrived at Lisbon on 21st 
August. 

Information covers conditions at Lyon, targets, 
food, coal, black market, hospitals, B.23.C. aluminium, 


materials, trensport, compagnons de France, postwer 
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adopted the town of Brest, after the fashion of unbeubed tewns 
adopting bombed ones. When kr. Bertrand went to Brest, everybody 
expected that he would make a violently anti-Allied speech, 

but in point of fect he made a very tepid one. This disappointed 
Vichy supporters, but was approved by the great majority of the 


citizens. 


5. Informant states that the popalstion of Lyon expect a 
bombing attack daily and, as 4 matter of fact, ere rather 
looking forward to it. The general attitude of the city's 
population is that while they do not like air raids, they 
consider them to be a "chose normale". 


6. There is no restriction on electric current in Lyon, but 
gas is very severely retioned. 


7- ‘The city is full of German soldiers, but there are no 


8. The old police are very pro-Allied oe far as lies 
within their power, they are very considerate to the people 
with whom they have te deal, but the "mercenaires" of Viehy, 
who do not wear the same uniform, are very harsh and, as a 
consequence, very unpopular. 


Tarsets. 


9. The population of Lyon wonder why the Usines Berlict 
heve not been bombed. They are working full time on the 


’ 


- 3+ 
| um 


predustion of moter-lerries for the German amy. 


‘| 
10. In adiition, informent mentioned specifically two other 


targets within the limits of the eity of Lyon: 


Ateliers de le Société Nationale des Chemins de Yer, 
at Oullins. 


: Goods yard at Lyon—Perrache Station. 

2 11. The average rate of pay in the industries mentioned end, 
i for that matter, in all other industries, is sbout ¥es.2,500 
cz amonth, It is mot possible for a married man to live on 
BS this, as the cheapest neal obtainsble costa ¥es.15, and this 
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j t only for a “pensiennaire" (boarder). Such o meal consists wo 
I of uncooked tomatoes or something similar, according te the 
a] season, # dish of vegetables (usually turnips), and o small 
¥ alice ot cheese or one piece of fruit. 20 centilitres of wine Ks 
a is sometimes served with this. Informent lived with his * 
tg femily and knew nothing whatever of prices in either the free 


o. the black market. 


12. The luxury restaurants of Lyon, which sre world-famous, 
provide first-class meels for Fes.S00 each, plus Fes.50 for a 
cup of real coffee with white sugar. 
able to find clnest everything, including olive oi1 end even 
fish. 


These restaurants are 


13. Worknen's families are obliged to leave the city and 
live in rural areas, unless they ere able through their relations 


rr 
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er friends in the country to obtain additional supplies of food. 


li. As soon as the Germans arrived in lyon, they passed a decree 
stating that it was forbidden for the local population to eat 
any of the freshwater fish which ebound in the lakes end rivers 
round the city, and upon which the Lyonnais depended to a great 
extent for their meals. (The same thing hes been applied in 
China, by order of the Japanese). 


15. There is no lamb or mutton anywhere, and no pork, in conse- 


quence of which there are no seusages or other pork-butchers’ 
produce (chareuterie). 


16. This autumn the population of Lyon may purchase a winter 
supply of 50 kilos of potatoes for each person in a household. 
Most people have succeeded in doing this, as potatoes heve been 

fairly plentiful. 


Coal. 


17. 50 kilos of coal per month for the months from November to 
February inclusive is also allowed, but it is not yet certain 
whether the coal called for will be available. 


Black Market. 


18. The only particulars informant could give relative to the 
black market were that Cigarettes Bleues, which are sold in the 
free market at Fes.8 a packet, and of which the ration is 6 
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packets per month per person, cost Fes.120 a packet on the 
i biack market. A suit of clothes of inferior material costs 
I ?es.10,000, and a pair of shoes Fes.§,500. 


Hogpitals. 


19. The new H6pitel de le Crange Blanche is now working and 
hes rendered great service to the civil population. As a 
consequence, there is enough hospital space for current needs. 
Operations can be performed, but anaesthetics, bandages, gauze 
and all the appertenances therete, including adhesive tape, are 
almost totally lacking. In a general way, medicines are non- 
existent, and it is even impossible to obtain plaster of Paris 
for fractures. 


5B 


20. This is listened to by the entire population, It has 


recently been discoverei that jomaing can be very largely 
avoided by the use of a frame serial, It is no longer 
possible to obtein a frame aerial owing to the lack of suitable 
wire, but while this could still be obtained there was invariably 


@ marked improvement in reception. 


Almai nin, _ 


21. Informant hed worked for some time as « chemist at the 
Société Electro-Chimie Acieries at Ugine, which company employs 


: 
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about 20,000 workers end has 55 fectories in the lyon district 
and in Savoie. The output is divided into three separate croups: 


1. Chemical - Peroxide of hyjrogen, chlorine and soda, fluorine, 
aleeol méthylique (methylated spirit 7) and acetone. (100% of 
the fluorine, 50° of she aleohol ani 50% of the acetone go to 


Germany) . 


2. Aluminium. This is made into bars and 80% of the output 
goes to Cermany. Informant was quite unable te cive any figures 
for cutput, but made the statement that this output of sluminium 
represented e querter of the French production of this metal. 
Bauxite comes from Alleawgah, near Marseille, the xenest lines, 


Le EEE EI IE EP 


neer Toulon, and Vins, near Brignoles. 


3. Special steels, not in very large quantities. The whole 
or tiis output goes to Germany. 


Materials. 


22. The feeteries have been totally unable te obtain sufficient 

coal or iren and there is a complete absence of non-ferrous metals. 
For some of their purposes they require rubber, which is unobtainable 
as also is Diesel oil. 


zransport. 


23. Woggons sre exeeedingly difficult te ehtein, and normally 
when asking for them throuch the ordinary channels it tekes about 
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two months to get them. On the other hand, if the Cermans 
have urgent need of a factory's output, special waggons are 
sent from Germany. There is also a shortage of locomotives 

te pull the weggons once 2 train is made up, and unquestionably 
there is a great shortage of lubricating oll, and many break- 


downs occur in eonsequence. 


Compeagnons de Franses 


2h. ‘This wes originally founded es a purely pro-pétain 
organisation, but unmier the leadership of HK. de Tournenire, 
its chief, it has changed over and hes now quite frankly 


become a centre of resistance to Viehy and the Germans. 
Informant wes not absolutely sure that Tournemire was 


responsible for this change, but he was certain that the 
change hed taken plage. 


Post—war. 


25. The whole popelation have now become quite sure that 
the Allies ave going to win the war, and those who previously 
thought otherwise are now yery herd put to it to know how 
they can chahge sides. Informant thinks that the advent of 
Giraud has given them the opportunity of deing so, but. 
mainteins thet de Gaulle is very much more respected and that 
their two positions sre in ne way comparable. He offirms 
that in the event of an election as to which of the twe the 
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Prench would prefer, de Gauile would have an overwhelming 
najority. 


26. ‘the French fervently hope thet their country will not 


be invaded, not because they actually fear invesion, but 


because they do not wish France to be still further destroyed. 


Howeyer, if this were going to mean the end of the war, or 
that the war would be shortened, they would welcome it, their 
one object being to get rid of the “boche", 


2/-e Informant thinks thet in the eyent of en invasion the 


rsilwaynien would give every support to the Allies end help 
them by every weans in their power. He is emphatic that 
this would be the case in the north, but thinks that in the 


Midi there might be some slight difference, as in his opinion 


the neople in toe Midi have not the courage of those in the 
north. He himself belongs to the Midi. 


28. Informant is not a yery quick or intelligent man, neither 
It took en incredible time to get any 
information from him, and he had almost no clear fects or 
ie simply did not know them, even in 


pee 


is he observent. 


figures to give. 
connection with his own profession. 
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To : Political Intelligence Department. 
From : Ridley Prentice. 


ntervyiew with Capts Son Cataix. 


Mh we 


le French, aged 26, a pilot in the French Air Force with 800 


hours. He left Lyon on 2nd August 1943, and arrived at Lisbon 
on 2ist August. 


Conditions sat Lyon. 


2. j#Until the time of the occupetion, the majority of the 
population of Lyon were pro-Vichy and still had considerable 
respect for the ‘ieréchal, but since the total occupation this 
has entirely changed, and now informant is very sure that the 
iaréchal no longer has any authority or any following in the 
city. Laval is despised. 


3. Even to-day there sre many collaborationists, but they 
are mostly either the proprietors or directors, or those fi-~- 
nancially interested in the silk industry. . 


4. %M. Villiers, who was formerly Nayor of the City of Lyon, 
declared in a public speech his opinion that “la collaboration 
est un piége", after whioh he wes promptly dismissed. In his 
place, Vichy has appointed br. Bertrand, a surgeon, who seens 
to be neither collaborationist nor pro-Allied. Lyon has 
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Main Points in the Present Issue 


I. The reserve shown by the French Press towards Italy since June, 1940, has been hardly altered by 
the fall of Fascism. Paris comment was mainly designed to boost National Socialism, attack Vichy 
‘‘attentisme’’ and suggest that Fascism as a moral force was not dead. Vichy opinion was exceedingly 
sparse, though the Action Francaise criticised Mussolini's *‘ étatisme’’ and the Petit Marseillais and the 
Moniteur saw in the slavery in store for Italy (should there be Allied victory) France’s own fate. 


II. At the quarterly meeting of the Légion des Combattants, Pétain urged unity in order that the defence 
of* French interests after the war might be more effectively carried out. Lachal, Director of the Legion, 
asked that it might be given the means to forestall eventual disturbances in France. 


III. The Moroccan Press gave an enthusiastic reception to General de Gaulle on the occasion of his 
visit to the Protectorate. Most papers, particularly the most Gaullist in tone, presented him as the incarna- 
tion of the spirit of French liberation, but the Vigie Marocaine particularly stressed his dissociation, as 
President of the Committee of Liberation, from any party. (General de Gaulle’s Casablanca speech, in which 
he asserted the Frenchness of French Morocco, promised a just punishment of the guilty, and associated 
France with the effort of the United Nations, was given full prominence. 


IV. Before as well as immediately after General de Gaulle’s speeches on ‘‘ épuration ’’ on the 7th and 
8th August, and the institution by the French Committee for National Liberation of a ‘* Comité 
d’Epuration’’’ on the 12th, there was considerable discussion of ‘‘ épuration ’ in the North African Press. 
A few papers (Combat, Liberté, Presse Marocaine, Echo d’Alger) expressed vigorous support for it. But 
the majority of papers adopted a rather qualified attitude. There was widespread approval of the stress 
laid on the need for discrimination and legal safeguards both by General de Gaulle and the official announce- 
ment accompanying the institution of the ‘‘ Comité d’Epuration.’’ 


NOTE ON PAPERS REVIEWED 


The ‘‘Vichy’’ papers and reviews used appear at Lyons (Journal, Action Francaise, Sept Jours, 
Nouvelliste); at Marseilles (Mot d’Ordre, Petit Marseillais, Gringoire and Réalités); at Clermont-Ferrand 
(Moniteur, Journal des Débats, Petit Journal and Candide); at Chambéry (Au Travail); at Vichy (Revue 
Universelle); at Royat (Revue des Deux. Mondes); at Toulouse (Dépéche and Garonne); at Tarbes 
(Semeur); at Grenoble (Petit Dauphinois). These papers are not allowed into the ‘‘ Occupied Zone ’’ 
across the Demarcation Line, which has been maintained since the entry of German Forces into the 
formerly Unoccupied Zone. 

The ‘‘ Paris’’ papers now being received are: Les Nouveaux Temps, Ctuvre, Matin, Petit Parisien, 
Aujourd’hui, La Vie Industrielle, the Paris Paris-Soir, the German daily Pariser Zeitung, the weeklies 
Atelier, Toute la Vie, Notre Combat, La Semaine, La Gerbe and the Illustration, the last named appearing 
in both Zones. | 

The North African papers now being received are: Dépéche Marocdine (Tangier); Presse Marocaine, 
Vigie Marocaine, Petit Marocain (Casablanca); Echo du Maroc, Vaincre (Rabat), Dépéche Algérienne, 
Echo d’Alger, Derniéres Nouvelles, TAM (Algiers); Echo d’Oran (Oran); Dépéche (Constantine). 
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I. FRENCH REACTIONS TO THE FALL OF 
FASCISM 
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Attitude of the French Press 

Since June, 1940, the French Press as a whole has 
shown a reserved attitude to Italy. This has hardly 
been altered by the fall of Fascism, and the reports of 
the internal situation and the military communiqués 
thet appear in the papers of both Zones are based 
mainly on Stefani or official hand-outs. Few of the 
acknowledged sympathisers with Fascism, as distinct 
from National Socialism, have been provoked to write 
by the Italian situation. The enthusiasts for Italian 
life and culture and the supporters of the Latin Bloc 
remain silent. This lack of comment on events that, 
geographically and politically, are near to France is 
probably to be explained by Press directives. The 
main concern of such sparse opinion as exists, which is 
chiefly confined to the Paris papers, is to demonstrate 

the continuity of the Fascist idea and point a moral. 


Comment by Déat 

Of the Paris commentators, Déat was the most 
fertile. For to him the fall of Fascism provided yet 
another opportunity to call for European unity in face 
of the twin forces of Bolshevism and capitalism, to 
attack Vichy ‘‘ attentisme,’’ and to advance further 
proof oi the supremacy of National Socialism as a 
political doctrine. Five days after Mussolini's 
resignation, his relief that Italy, by continuing to fight, 
had remained loyal to Europe was apparent, and in 
his article, significantly and hopefully entitled 
‘“ L' Italie et 1’Europe,’’ he analysed the causes of the 
Fascist breakdown. The main reason for this, he 


argued, was the division in Italy between Fascism and 
the Monarchy, the pivot of opposition; for in Italy, 
unlike Germany, the forces of tradition and modernity 
had never fused. Badoglio’s advent to power did not 


mean, however, a breach between Fascism and the 
New Order, but a return to the concept of ‘* sacred 
union ’’ of the traditional, nationalist Italy. Faced 
with Mr. Churchill’s and President Roosevelt’s declara- 
tion, Italy knew, as did all Europe, including France, 
what was in store for her if the Allies triumphed: 
slavery (Giuvre, 30 July). 

The real danger of the Italian situation, Déat main- 
tained, was the possibility that ‘“‘the eclipse of 
Fascism ’’ might be interpreted as a prelude to the 
return of liberalism and democracy; that despite the 
efforts of King, Government and Army, Italy would 
become ‘‘the bridgehead of liberalism on _ the 
Continent.’’ At Vichy the effects of such a reaction 
could already be observed. There, the worst elements 
were already working against Western unity— 
‘* synarchists,’’ fanatical clericals, and, above all, the 
theorists of the Latin Bloc who hoped to build ‘a 
‘dike against Germanism and hold out a hand to the 
Anglo-Saxons.’’ These enemies of the New Order 
hoped that Badoglio would be ‘‘their Kerensky ’’ 
(Huvre, 2 Aug.). 

The Italian political drama began after Mussolini 
had saved his country from Bolshevism. . Déat, 
turning to castigate the deficiencies of Fascism, pointed 
out that the human material which Mussolini had to 
handle did not possess the quality of the German 
substance, that had responded so well to the National 
Socialist leaven. Too many Italians, Déat alleged, 
joined the Party to further their own ends. This had 
given rise to a fatal division between the Party and 
the nation. For, though the Fascist seizure of power 
was legal and constitutional, it .was essentially the 
work of a revolutionary minority. This was a lesson 
not to be forgotten (Huvre, 12 Aug.). 

From the check received by one régime, the logical 
French mind might easily conclude the fall of another. 
This necessitated'an examination of the differences of 
the two great revolutionary movements. Though both 
were European, and in some respects, universal, that 
every country was reflected in its institutions still 
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remained true. National Socialism was more specifi- 
cally German than Fascism had been Italian. The 
weaknesg of Fascism lay in its origins, which were 
To have overcome an “‘ historical com- 
plex’ of this nature, a greater combination of 
nationalism and Socialism would have been necessary. 
In Italy, as indeed in France, the new régime must be 
much more revolutionary. In Germany, on the other 
hand, a proletarian nation, reconciled with itself by a 
positive Socialism, formed a bloc that nothing could 
touch; and this National Socialism was only the 
political aspect of a great military, economic and 
spiritual Power. This was a subject for meditation: it 


included the future of Europe and that of France 
(Huvre, 17 Aug.). 


Other Paris Opinion 

The most sustained comment on the Italian 
situation, after Déat, came from Jacques de Lesdain, 
who viewed it entirely from the French angle. A 
purely internal change in Italian policy, surprising 
though it was, had been interpreted as meaning that 
‘‘ force '’ was considered mortally wounded and on its 
death-bed. But the parade of Doriot’s P.P.F. 
[Note: See Series F, No. 14] provided an instructive 
answer. France in the past had mistrusted force. 
But a post-war France without force would be the 
prey of anarchy, the plaything of events and, far from 
dominating exhausted nations, would herself lapse into 
civil war. The present ‘incredible decomposition of 
spirit ’’ made the P.P.F., whose record in North Africa 
had honoured France in the eyes of the Reich, only 
the more precious. ‘*‘ Debout, la force,’’ were Doriot’s 
words; force which maintained order at home and 
imposed respect on ‘“‘those enemies who hope to 
bolshevise us *’ (Illustration, 21 Aug.). 

For Guy Crouzet the idea of Fascism remained 
intact. It had indicated ‘‘a royal road of European 
policy ’’ and Frenchmen who had called themselves 
Fascist would continue to do so. The problem 
remained to find an authoritarian régime that would 
resist Communism. Many Frenchmen who had geen 
the Popular Front had said: Never again. . Even if 
their sympathies in the world conflict were not with 
the Axis, they realised that the so-called National 
Committee with its favoured place for Communists was 
not the incarnation of Trance’s political destiny 
(Nouveaux Temps, 12 Aug.). 

In Paris-Soir (14 Aug.) Bertrand Dupeyrat took up 
Déat’s point that the political change in Italy was an 
incitement to liberalism and called for a_ true 
Socialism in support of Lagardelle’s formula ** L‘indi- 
vidualisme a tué l’individu. Le Groupe le libére.’’ 
[Note: Lagardelle, Vichy Minister of Labour, was an 
early acquaintance of Mussolini's. | 


Vichy Comment 

R. Havard de la Montagne in Action Francaise 
(7/8 Aug.) pointed out the influence of Renan on 
Mussolini, whom he congratulated on his achievement 
in subjugating individualism and the principles of 1789. 
That there were resemblances between Mussolini and 
Napoleon III of the December ‘‘ coup d’état’’ he 
denied. Whereas Napoleon respected the law of the 
majority and contented himself with the approbation 
of his contemporaries, Mussolini completely opposed 
liberalism and desired to represent the traditions and 
continuity of the nation; but, he suggested, intro- | 
ducing a critical note, his authority at times developed 
into ** étatisme.’’ 

In Mot d’Ordre (2 Aug.) L. O. Frossard, recalling 
the circumstances of Mussolini’s seizure of power, 
stressed the fact that it was the King who appointed 
Mussolini Premier. 

The papers of Marseilles and Nice gave no comment, 
except the Petit Marseillais (1/2 Aug.) which main- 
tained that France’s future, in the case of an allied 
victory, would be the same as Italy’s and would entail 
the loss of colonies—an argument also advanced by 
Laval’s paper, the Moniteur (2 Aug.). 


PETAIN AND LAVAL MEET THE LEADERS 
OF THE LEGION 


The departmental leaders of the Légion des Com- 
battants held their quarterly meeting in Vichy. On 
the 10th August Pétain was present at their meeting 
in the Town‘ Hall, and was received by Lachal, 
Director-General of the Legion, Gtrvais, Assistant 
Director, and Léger, Mayor of Vichy. There were also 
present Darnand, Secretary-General of the Milice, and 
Masnier de Pleynes, Secretary-General for ex-Service 
men. Lachal welcomed the Marshal and gave an 
account of the Legion’s activities, revealing that, 
although in many cases their propaganda had had 
appreciable results, it frequently had to cope with 
indifference and impatience. He declared that the 
essential aim of the Legion was to maintain French 
unity. 

In his brief reply Pétain said that he was fully aware 
of the difficulties before the Legion. He too had his 
moments of discouragement. But such moments had 
to be overcome. He had promised to stay with them; 
he would not abandon them. Following his lead they 
might be able to make certain concessions. In any 
case their function was not to dominate the country. 
The country’s situation had to be taken into account. 
His aim was the maintenance of French unity. When 
the end of the war came, and with it the moment when 
French interests would need defending, they would 
defend them all the more effectively if Frenchmen were 
united. The work of the Legion was welcomed more 
favourably than they perhaps imagined—they would 
gain more authority through actions than through 
speeches. He himself was not pessimistic. If every- 
one did his work instead of indulging in idle chatter, 
things would go better in the country. 

Before Pétain’s arrival Lachal had addressed the 
assembly. He recalled Laval’s statement that ‘‘ the 
National Revolution will be carried through, but only 
completed when we are fully free.’” Meanwhile the 
position of the Legion should not be affected by events. 
He denounced the Communist peril and the threat of 


civil war against which ‘‘ only the Legionaries, pro- . 


vided they are given the means, can raise an effective 
barrier.’ He proposed three resolutions. The first 
was that they should devote all their efforts and 
resources to maintaining their strictly French position 
and to following the Marshal along the path of national 
interest and honour. The second was‘to ask Laval to 
give orders that the regulations governing the collabora- 
tion of the Legion: with the public powers be 
strengthened. The third, that they should obtain per- 
mission to organise guards for the defence of the 
territory and to meet eventual disturbances. 

The luncheon which followed was presided over by 
Laval and attended by Lagardelle, Minister for Labour, 
Bonnefoy and _ Creyssel, Secretaries-General for 
Information and Propaganda respectively, and other 
Government representatives. Laval undertook to 
examine the proposals submitted to him by Lachal. 

The afternoon session was devoted to an exposition 
of the means of application of the Labour Charter, 
given by Lagardelle. 


III. MOROCCO’S WELCOME TO GENERAL 
DE GAULLE 


Reporting of his Tour 

General de Gaulle’s official tour of Morocco in his 
capacity of President of the French Committee for 
National Liberation began on the 5th August and ended: 
on the 9th August. During this period he visited 
Rabat, Casablanca, Meknes and Fez. The Moroccan 
Press devoted much space to enthusiastic accounts of 
the ceremonies attending his visit, to comment on his 
personality and the work he had achieved, and to 
quotations from’ his earlier proclamations. The 
Presse Marocaine (7 Aug.), which under Vichy had 
long had a reputation for independence and had been 
openly Gaullist since the landings in North Africa 


[ Note: See Series F, No. 4, p. 29], permitted itself the 
rather acid remark: ‘‘ To-day the newspapers are all 
Gaullist. That’s excellent, But better not ask them 
since when.’’ Papers of the 5th and 6th carried 
appeals to the population to beflag their houses. The 
Presse Marocaine (11 Aug.) stated that in Casablanca 
this appeal was not answered by the well-to-do as 
wholeheartedly as by the modest citizens, who 
displayed the Lorraine Cross as well, and made the 
remark that ‘‘ true patriotism, disinterested patriotism 
is to be found chiefly among the people.’’ The 
Algerian Press was more distant, seeming to regard 
the visit as a domestic affair of the Moroccans for whom 
this was the first contact with General de Gaulle, with 
the exception of his fleeting visit on the occasion of 
the Anfa Conference. 

For the Gaullist organ, Combat (14 Aug.), the conse- 
quences of the visit were considerable; and it 
declared that the authority and homogeneity of the 
Committee of Liberation must inevitably have been 
strengthened by the increase in prestige and influence 
of its political President. Photographs it published 
showed that the Lorraine Cross was much in evidence. 


Definitions of General de Gaulle’s Significance 

The general tendency of comment was to present 
General de Gaulle as the symbol of French unity and 
resistance, the saviour of France and the man of no 
party. 

Jacques Raymond’s welcome to him in the Presse 
Marocaine (6 Aug.) was almost dithyrambic. [Note: 
This paper had evidently been suspended but, as it 
stated in this issue, ‘‘ the measure taken against it had 
been temporarily lifted in order to allow the paper of 
true patriots to be present at the arrival of our great 
leader General de Gaulle.’’] He recalled the General's 
services to France and concluded: ‘‘ We therefore owe 
a great debt to him. Without in any way being super- 
stitious, we greet in him one of those exceptional men 
whom Destiny reserves for France in her tragic 
moments. ’’ 

A leading article in the Vigie Marocaine (6 Aug.) 
entitled ‘‘ Nous accueillons le chevalier servant de 
‘Notre Dame la France’’’ insisted on the exclusion 
of party interests realised by the new organisation of 
the Committee of Liberation. It began: “‘ To-day 
arrives in Morocco the President of the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation. We speak purposely in 
these terms. General de Gaulle, the leader of French 
resistance, has given place to General de Gaulle, the 
leader of the French Committee for National Libera- 
tion. The enthusiasms which surged around the man 
should now be devoted to the President of the Com- 
mittee .... Heis no longer a party leader. Therefore 
there is no longer a party. We are all Frenchmen of 
Africa governed by the French Committee for National 
Liberation.’’ The article developed this theme of unity, 
and acknowledged the part played in its establishment 
by Generals de Gaulle and Giraud. Unity had a single 
aim—the liberation of France. General de Gaulle as 
President of the Committee subordinated himself to 
this purpose. ‘‘ He thinks of himself as a force linked 
to other forces by the same love of our country ’’; he 
was continually intent on effacing himself behind the 
purpose in hand. 

The Echo du Maroc (6 Aug.) set out to define 
General de Gaulle’s significance and that of the Gaul- 
list movement (Gaullisme). For the man in the street 
the General was the man who had saved France, and 
he felt that this truth could not be repeated too often 
to a people from whom so much had been concealed. 
For the whole of France, for Frenchmen, the writer 
went on, General de Gaulle was the incarnation of 
liberation. Certain people had been anxious lest he 
open the door to Communism, or introduce a new 
‘" boulangisme,”’ or a régime of priests. But Gaullism 
was not a political party. ‘‘ It is a state of mind and 
heart made up of revolt and hope, of wrath and 
patriotic fervour . . . . Sorel would call it a ‘ myth’: 
therein lies its strength to-day, and perhaps its weak- 
ness of to-morrow, but by to-morrow the Germans will 
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be beyond the Rhine, and only liberation counts.’’ This 
spirit had inspired the organisation of the Committee 
of National Liberation. The designation of General de 
Gaulle as President of the Committee for Civil Affairs 
and as President of the National Defence Committee 
madé him Head of the Government in so far as the 
French Committee was a government. And as the only 
policy for the French Empire was one of liberation, 
General de Gaulle was the incarnation of liberation. 
Writing after General de Gaulle’s welcome in Rabat 
under the title: ‘‘ Le Plébiscite est Fait,’’ the Petit 
Marocain (7 Aug.) interpreted the warmth of the 
welcome as an indication that the people looked to the 
General for future guidance. It had greeted the man 
who for France had said “* no ’’ to the German peace, 
which, on becoming a European peace, would have been 
an anti-French, anti-Latin and anti-human peace. It 
had acclaimed the man who had made victory possible, 
but he was also expected to restore to France its living 
and popular traditions of liberty, work and humanity. 


General de Gaulle’s Casablanca Speech 

General de Gaulle made his most important speech of 
the tour at Casablanca on the 8th August. He declared 
that French cohesion and unity had never been broken. 
The Empire had given the example of this—forced out 
of the war and scattered, it had piece by piece come 
together again and Morocco was to-day giving a 
demonstration of the Empire's fidelity. ‘‘ Morocco, 
which has for only 35 years shared France's destinies, 
but which is bound to us by bonds which will never 
be broken.’’ The French recognised the errors which 
had led them into disaster, they were aware of the effort 
still needed to snatch their country from the invader’s 
hand and restore it to happiness and strength. They 
realised the need for the complete defeat of the enemy, 
and for that reason had associated themselves with the 
Allied Governments’ demand for the unconditional 
surrender of Germany, Italy and Japan. To that end 
the Committee was determined to devote all the 
country s and the Empire’s resources. The French 
resistance movement would throw itself into the 
struggle at the most useful moment. In order to 
achieve the maximum military effort, the unity of 
command had been effected in the hands of a “ great 
leader in whom, as in its soldiers, the Committee of 
Liberation had full confidence.”’ 

But the restoration of France’s greatness must come 
from the people itself. There was needed a common, 
enthusiastic, fraternal effort coming from all French- 
men. There was needed not a complete renunciation 
of ideals and doctrines which were the seeds of action, 
but indeed a complete cessation of the frightful quarrels 
of the past. There was needed a national unity associa- 
ting every impulse in the service of France. 

He spoke next of the punishment of the guilty (see 
next item below). The French people intended to settle 
_ these private affairs itself, but in the general field of 
action it was one with the nations at whose side it was 
fighting. On their side the United Nations could not 
fail to recognise what France had done, was doing, and 
could do in the service of liberty. They had therefore 
no doubt that her rightful place in the front rank of the 


great champions would be recognised. (e.g. Vigie 
Marocaine, 8 Aug.). 


Further Comment 

The Petit Marocain (9 Aug,) continued its attempt 
to define General de Gaulle’s significance. It declared 
that in an hour of need France always found the man 
through whom her true nature was expressed. To-day 
this man was General de Gaulle. It should not be 
supposed that he meant to subordinate to his own will 
the will of the entire nation. He had neither the 
ephemeral ambition of a Cesar, nor the sickly 
appetites of a despot. He was the man who out of 
the twilight of French liberties had wished to create 
the dawn of new liberties, less disappointing, more 
real, better fitted to renew a country which, it must 
be admitted, had need of renewal. He had had faith, 
and in his faith he represented the millions of 
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Frenchmen. who did not accept a simple military 
defeat, and who would not have signed the Armistice ; 
he represented the millions who could not understand 
why idealistic France should be left to the mercies of 
the first brute who came; he represented the millions 
of younger Frenchmen schooled in the English and 
American school of liberty who opposed their breasts 
to the threat from the totalitarian countries. 


IY. THE NORTH AFRICAN PRESS 


‘* EPURATION ”’ 


AND 


General de Gaulle on ‘‘ Epuration ’’: 
the 7th and 8th August 
At a Press conference at Rabat on the 7th August 
General de Gaulle gave a very full exposition of his 
views on the question of ‘‘épuration.”’ Whilst 
promising punishment of guilty Vichy leaders, which, 
he said, was necessary if French unity was to be 
achieved, he declared that nothing would be more 
regrettable from the point of view of the future of 
France, than if purging—‘‘ an affair of the State ’’—_ 
‘““were made a matter of local battles.’’ It was 
necessary to be “sufficiently master of oneself, 
sufficiently French and sufficiently great to avoid this.”’ 
Justice was ‘‘ an affair of- the State, to be carried out 
in the exclusive service of France,’’ and he promised 
that the purge which had been demanded in North 
Africa would be carried out ‘‘ by regular channels, 
under the authority and _ responsibility of those 
entrusted with it working under direction from above.’’ 
Numerous Frenchmen had been misled by the Vichy 
Government and by enemy propaganda. Yet they too 
were Frenchmen, they too were a part of France. 
Those who had taken a personal part in a nefarious 
policy would, of course, be eliminated. But, he 
repeated, this was an “‘ affair of the State’ (Petit 
Marocain, 8 Aug.). 
On the 8th August in another speech at Casablanca 
he declared ‘‘ National unity cannot be achieved and 
cannot last unless the State knows how to distinguish 


Statements of 


. loyal servants and punish criminals “ (Echo du Maroc, 


9 Aug.). 


Formation of ‘‘ Comité d’Epuration,’’ 12th August 

On the 12th August the French Committee for 
National Liberation announced the institution of a 
French ‘‘ Comité d’Epuration ’’ whose mission would 
be to ‘‘ take adequate sanctions against all those repre- 
sentatives, officials and police agents who since the 
16th June, 1940, had by their acts or their general 
personal attitude either favoured the enterprises of the 
enemy; or hindered the action of the United Nations 
and French Resistants; or facilitated the overthrow of 
constitutional institutions and fundamental public 
liberties; or knowingly derived or tried to derive direct 
material benefit from the application of Vichy regula- 
tions. ‘*‘ The Commission,’’ it was stated, ‘* whose 
objectivity and impartiality ’’ would be “‘ complete,” 
would be guided in its recommendations ‘* only by the 
desire to incriminate really guilty parties.’’ It would 
‘‘ distinguish between those who had carried out the 
orders of their superiors without having had _ the 
necessary authority to discuss them, and those who, 
going beyond their strict obligations, had knowingly 
associated themselves with a policy directed against 
the nation and against Republican and democratic 
traditions ’’ (North African Press, 13 Aug.). 


Character of North African Press Comment 
on ‘‘ Epuration ”’ 

For some weeks before, as well as in the days 
immediately succeeding, General de Gaulle’s speeches 
at Rabat and Casablanca, and the institution, shortly 
afterwards, of the Comité d’Epuration, there was con- 
siderable discussion of the question of ‘* épuration ”’ 
in the North African Press. 

This discussion, however, was by no means uniform 
either in character or in volume in the different papers. 
Whereas a small but vigorous minority pressed 
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' strongly for a thorough purge of Vichy and collabora- 


tionist elements in North Africa as well as in all 
French liberated territories, the majority of the North 
African papers adopted a much more circumspect 
attitude, while some of them, before the formation of 
the ‘*‘ Epuration’’ Committee, shawed remarkably 
little interest in the question at all. Before this event 
there was also a noticeable tendency in several papers 
to develop the theme of unity amongst Frenchmen in 
such a sense as to preclude the desirability of purging, 
at any rate until the war should be over. One or two 
were quite explicit on this point and gave, in other 
indirect ways, something like evidence of hostility to, 
if not fear of, purging. The generally moderate 
attitude of the Press was reflected in the widespread 
approval given to the stress laid on the need for dis- 
crimination and legal safeguards in purging, both in 
General de Gaulle’s declaration of the 7th August and 
the official announcements accompanying the institu- 
tion of the Comité d’Epuration on the 12th August, 
which so largely endorsed the principles of the speech 
(cf. above). 

The papers which pressed most strongly for a purge 
were the Gaullist weekly Combat (published 
clandestinely in North Africa prior to the 28th February, 
after which date it was allowed official publication), 
which after the formation of the Comité d’Epuration 
wrote an open letter to General de Gaulle (14 Aug. 
ef. below) announcing that it had set up a special 
‘‘Commission d’Epuration’’ of its own; the Com- 
munist fortnightly paper Liberté (allowed official 
publication in North Africa after the lst July, when it 
became the first Communist paper to be published on 
French soil since the outbreak of war in 1939); the 
radical Gaullist daily paper La Presse Marocaine 
| Note: See Series F’, No. 4, pp. 29-80]; and the radical, 
though somewhat less militant, daily paper Echo 
d’ Alger. 

Among those papers which adopted a more 
circumspect attitude, the Echo du Maroc devoted most 
attention to the whole subject. The Petit Marocain 
and the Echo d’Oran hardly commented on it at all. 
The Dépéche Algérienne and the Derniéres Nouvelles 
were the two papers which gave most evidence of 
dislike of the idea of purging. 


‘* Combat ’’ and ‘* Liberté ’’ Demand 
Severe Measures against all Vichyists 

Combat was in the forefront of the Press agitation 
for a purge. A full and unqualified expression of its 
views, summing up both its present and past attitude, 
was given on the 14th August, after the formation of 
the Comité d’Epuration, in an editorial entitled 
‘“Epuration Devoir Politique.’” The word ‘* épura- 
tion,’’ it was declared, had been for a long time ‘‘a 
l’ordre du jour’’ and people did not understand why, 
eight months after the Anglo-American landings and 
the rupture with Vichy, the question was still no fur- 
ther advanced than it had been then, in spite of the 
principles proclaimed by the French Committee for 
National Liberation. Those responsible for the 
iniquities of collaboration had not been punished, but 
allowed to plot secretly and prepare their revenge. 
Apart from a few men upon whom hands had been laid 
(but very timidly, since there had been no court 
martial, no close confinement and no concentration 
camp for them) ‘‘ pseudo-patriots,’’ cleverly hiding 
their evil intentions behind a mask of nationalism, had 
been allowed to go unpunished. When would this end? 
The argument that it would be difficult to replace those 
who had been purged was dismissed as fallacious. 
‘“ Attentisme,’’ on the other hand, was dangerous. 
‘" Que les consuls prennent garde, qu’ils n’hésitent pas 
a donner a l’opinion la satisfaction qu’elle demande 
d'une justice qui s’impose, qui est nécessaire, qui est 
meme urgente. Sinon gare a l’explosion.’’ The 
feeling, very manifest in this article, that even now, 
after the ‘‘ Epurafion’’ Committee had been set up, 
the authorities in@North Africa were not to be trusted 
to carry out adequately the sweeping purges that were 
necessary, received further emphasis in the open letter 


addressed by the ‘‘ Central Committee of Combatant 
France ’’ to General de Gaulle, published in the same 
number of the paper. Announcing the creation among 
its members of a special ‘*‘ ‘ Commission d’Epuration, ' 
chargée d’étudier méthodiquement le cas. des 
fonctionnaires & révoquer, ou des_ personnalités 
passibles de mesures de sanctions judiciaires ou 
administratives, et de transmettre au Général de Gaulle 
le résultat de ses travaux,’’ the letter also pointed out 
that men who had already been dismissed from their 
posts, including M. Chatel (former Governor-General 
of Algeria); General Valin (former Prefect of Con- 
stantine); Admiral Derrien (in command of the French 
fleet of Tunisia, who, like Admiral Esteva, Resident- 
General at the time of the Allied landings, had actually 
assisted the Axis); and two war correspondents of the 
Derniéres Nouvelles:in Tunisia, had received far too 
indulgent treatment; while notorious Vichy  ex- 
Ministers like M. Flandin and M. Pucheu were still 
allowed to circulate freely in North Africa. | Note: 
M. Pucheu has since been arrested by the Comité 
d’Epuration.| All this showed systematic resistance 
to the policy of ‘‘ épuration ’’ and aroused the resent- 
ment of patriots. It contrasted strangely with the 
severe treatment meted out to Gaullists in North Africa 
both before and after the Allied landings. General 
de Gaulle was urgently requested, in conclusion, to 
proceed to the measures of ‘‘ épuration ’’ which he him- 
self had announced that he would take. 

The Communist paper Liberté, like the Gaullist 
paper Combat, took its stand strongly by ‘‘ épuration.”’ 
An editorial of the 5th August, written before General 
de Gaulle had made his speech at Rabat, or the Comité 
d’Epuration had been formed, emphasised the necessity 
for ‘‘ une épuration indispensable et rapide, si nous ne 
voulons pas recevoir des coups de poignard dans le 
dos, et si nous voulons utiliser avec confiance les 
bonnes volontés d’olt qu’elles viennent. Justice pour 
un Pucheu, pour un Derrien, si nous ne voulons pas 
des réglements de compte sommaires.’’ On _ the 
lith August the theme was the indivisibility of 
‘* Union—Action—Epuration.’’ | Union and action were 
impossible without ‘‘ épuration,’’ because, in the first 
place, it was impossible to win the genuine loyalty of 
collaborationists;. secondly, the mass of citizens, 
workers, and fighters could not be persuaded to accept 
the latter within their ranks, since this jeopardised the 
security of their actions. A purge was therefore 
vitally necessary. It was, it was argued, also extremely 
easy, © apres la demarcation qu ont tracée trois années 
du régime de Vichy entre les mauvais et les bons 
serviteurs de la Patrie.’ The institution of the 
Comité d’Epuration was hailed on the 19th August as 
a triumph of public opinion, ‘‘ premier triomphe de la 
masse pensant et voulant; premiere grande lecon a 
ciel ouvert, qui prolonge et affermit la puissante lecon 
que donne par son action souterraine le peuple de 
France.’’ The emphasis on discrimination and legal 
safeguards in the official announcement accompanying 
the institution of the Committee was not mentioned at 
all. On the 26th August an article by M. Touchard, a 
Paris Deputy and secretary-general of an ex-Service 
men’s organisation, stressed the need for widespread 
purging and asked in particular that the administrative 
councils of the Departmental offices of ex-Service 
men’s organisations should, instead of being as they 
actually were (according to the provisions of General 
Giraud’s ordinances of the 14th March [Note: See 
Series F, No. 4, pp. 26-27]) composed of restored 
representatives elected under the Vichy régime, be 
radically purified and reformed by means of new 
elections on a wide democratic basis, followed by the 
elimination of all remaining Vichy collaborationists. 


‘*-F puration ’’ in the Interests of French Unity 
Systematic attacks on collaborationists, implying, if 
they did not specifically ask for, their elimination from 
public life, began in the Presse Marocaine as early as 
the beginning of June, immediately after the formation 
(8rd June) of the French Committee for National 


Liberation. An interesting feature of these attacks, 
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peculiar to the Presse Marocaine (whose character, to 
be understood, must be related to its past history under 
the Vichy régime, when it was the only North Afmcan 
paper frequently suspended by the authorities [ Note: 
See Series F, No. 4, pp. 29-30]), was their particularly 


bitter criticism of turncoats, especially journalist turn- ° 


coats, now seeking to whitewash themselves by 
ostensible demonstrations of loyalty to the Allies. An 
article by Jacques Raymond, entitled ‘* Mimétisme, 
launched the first attack on these ‘‘ chameleon ”’ 
journalists, ‘‘ formerly occupied in gibing at England, 
who now threw bouquets to ‘those who had hoped 
against hope’ and sang the praises of the Eighth 
Army.’ A leading article by Jean Dasty on the 5th 
July attacking turncoats in more general terms, 
emphasised the pvint that while all true Frenchmen 
desired unity, the phrase “‘ true Frenchmen’ meant 
‘‘those who had never abandoned themselves to the 
currents of defeatism’’ It did not include former 
collaborationists who would ultimately be brought to 
justice by the ‘‘ wrath of the people.’ After this the 
attack on journalists time-servers was taken up again. 
On the 20th July a letter from a private correspondent 
was published protesting against the conduct of journa- 
lists of other papers in addressing an open letter to the 
United Nations, explaining that their attitude under the 
Vichy régime had been dictated by imperious necessity, 
and that their criticisms of the Allies during this period 
should not be taken as an expression of their real 
opinions; and the Presse Marocaine was _ severely 
reproached for having made no protest against these 
hypocritical protestations. Ten days later (380 July) 
Jacques Raymond, in a leading article entitled 
‘‘Cessons |’ Equivoque,’’ severely castigated these 
journalists (whose names, it was said, were well known) 
who had done so much to pervert and overwhelm the 
spirit of the masses. It was time, he said, that they 
should be judged by their actions. ‘“* Que ceux qui ont 
enfourché le dada vichyiste, avec tant de plaisir, soient 
mis & la place qu’ils méritent. Ils ont, durant des 


années, contribué & amener |’état d’esprit anti-frangais, 
anti-allié, si néfaste aux intéréts de.la France, qui regne 


ici; qu’ils soient jugés, 4&4 la mesure des responsabilités 
qu’ils ont encourues.’’ More specific demands for 
‘* épuration ’* began to appear at the end of June. The 
appointment of M. Puaux as President-General of 
Morocco in succession to General Nogues [ Note: See 
Series F, No. 11, p. 80] was taken to indicate that 
Morocco had broken with a policy to which the Presse 
Marocaine had always been opposed, and that “a little 
fresh air’’ would be brought into an atmosphere 
hitherto poisoned by collaborationism. Great value was 
attached to a statement said to have been made by M. 
Puaux to a journalist: ‘‘ Finie l’apologie du double jeu, 
la casuistique des pensées secrétes,’’ which, in the view 
of Jacques Raymond, justified hopes in the future of 
‘‘ une atmosphére assainie dans une ambiance quelque 
peu épurée.’’ M. Puaux was then urged by the editoria- 
list, ‘‘ in the interests of French unity,’’ ** to eliminate 
those who had constantly played the enemy's game, © 
and to see to it that “‘ the valets of Nazism no longer 
preserve: their posts in the Protectorate ’’ (Presse 
Marocaine, 22 June). On the 16th July the demand 
was again made that all “‘ German agents’ and ail 
‘‘ pro-boches marocains,’’ particularly Army officers 
with Vichy leanings who had made collaborationist 
propaganda among their soldiers, should be rounded up, 
this being only the logical counterpart of the declared 
policy of the French authorities in North Africa of 
driving the enemy from France and punishing him for 
his crimes. On the 17th July an urgent plea was put 
forward for the purging of French territories as and 
when they became liberated, ‘‘ En attendant que le 
sol de la France métropolitaine s’offre a l’assainisse- 
ment nécessaire, il est bien loisible de le commencer 
dans |l’Empire délivré ’’; and a few days later (20 July) 
the harmful consequences of delay in such a purge, 
‘“nuisible & la cause et & la dignité frangaise,’’ were 
emphatically stressed. General de Gaulle’s speech at 
Rabat was warmly approved by Jaques Raymond 
(11 Aug.); the need expressed in it for discrimination 
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endorsed; and confidence expressed in “* nos chefs qui 
solennellement se sont engagés 4 donner aux coupables 
le chaétiment qu’ils méritent dans la mesure exacte des 
fautes qu’ils ont commises. ’’ 

The institution of the Comité d’Epuration was the 
object of no special comment beyond the evidently 
officially inspired commentary which appeared in 
identical form in nearly all the North.African papers, 
which, after warmly welcoming the Committee “* qui 
nous montre le souci des dirigeants francais 
d’entreprendre, au plus vite, l’cuvre d’assainissement 
dont le Général de Gaulle avait....4& Rabat énoncé les 
principes essentiels ’’ ; approved the principle of “* purg- 
ing’’ in the Empire before the Metropolis should be 
liberated ; and stressed the vital interest of the work of 
the Committee not only for foreign governments, but. 
for the people of France itself, in view of the fact that 
‘“ experience d’Alger ne manquera pas détre con- 
tinuée dans la métropole libérée ’’ (Presse Marocaine, 
13 Aug.). 

In the Echo d’Alger a series of articles by Robert 
Raymond which began to appear at the end of July 
made persistent demands for a purge. Resistance in 
France, it was stated, had for its object the expulsion 
from France of Germans and German sympathisers. 
This was what ‘‘ épuration’’ really was. In North 
Africa there was the same duty—to suppress the enemy 
and the French agents of the enemy and to purge the 


‘cadres gangrénés '’ of North Africa would be the finest 


possible homage which could be paid to the men who 
had fought for the Allies on the 8th November, and 
also provide the best means of giving confidence to the 
secret army of French resistance (Echo d’Alger, 22 
July). Turncoat Vichyists who had fled from France 
to North Africa ‘‘ pour se refaire une virginité ’’ were 
specially attacked (25 July); and two articles (4, 5 Aug.) 
were devoted to giving irrefutable proof of Admiral 
Esteva’s collaboration with the Germans. On the 18th 
August, after the Comité d’Epuration had been formed, 
the same writer emphasised the point that the ‘‘ Union 
of Resistants ’’ meant the exclusion, not the inclusion, 
of “‘all those who had held out their hands to the 
enemy whether in France or the Empire.’’ If another 
interpretation were put upon the phrase, this might 
tead to the formation of a government in France ‘‘ d’une 
couleur plus éclatante que celle de la Chambre ‘ bleu 
horizon ’ de 1920.’’ An article by Lue Raybert (14 Aug.) 
warmly welcomed the institution of the Comité 
d’Epuration as ‘‘a major decision for which public 
opinion was waiting,’’ but also expressed strong 
approval of the emphasis on discrimination and legal 
safeguards in the announcement accompanying it as 
well as in General de Gaulle’s speech of the 7th August. 


‘* Vigie Marocaine ’’: Need for Discrimination 

Of those papers whose attitude towards ‘‘ épura- 
tion’ was generally more circumspect the Vigie 
Marocaine, though not devoting very much attention 
to the question,* showed itself perhaps the most 
strongly in favour of it. A leading article of the 
24th June entitled ‘‘ De Quoi S’Agit-Il: Paroles d’un 
Résistant,’’ complained that ‘‘ dans le but louable de 
ne pas heurter ceux qui, de bonne foi, ont été trompés 
par la propagande ennemie, on a hésité a sévir contre 
ceux qui n'ont pas cru devoir suivre |’évolution des 
événements ou qui s obstinaient volontairement dans 
les erreurs passées ’’; and pressed for the elirnination 
from. higher administrative posts in North Africa of 
men whose continuance in office had resulted in “‘ a 
confusion prejudicial to the spirit of France at war.’’ 
The statements made by M. Puaux on the 23rd June 
were taken to mean that the period of ** équivoque ”’ 
was now over. ‘‘ Ceci est clair et net, et nous savons 
maintenant de quoi il s’agit.’” On the 16th July there 
was quite a strong attack on Vichy collaborators. 
After the formation of the Comité d’Epuration, 
however, a leading article entitled ‘‘ Tous les 
Coupables Rien qu’Eux’”’ (18 Aug§ laid considerable 
emphasis on the need for d@@crimination and 
impartiality in purging. “‘ Cette ceuvre ne sera pas 
accomplie dans l’aveuglement de la haine et de la 
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vengeance, qui méle indistinctement les demi-fautifs 
aux vrais criminels, les innocents aux coupables, ceux 
qui trompent & ceux qui ont été trompés. Il y aura 
des juges & Alger et non des mouchards comme & 
Vichy. Les distanctions qui s’imposent seront faites 
entre ceux qui n ont fait qu’obéir, parfois la rage au 
ceeur, a des ordres quils ne pouvaient discuter et 
ceux qui, avec un zéle ignoble en rajoutaient, renfor- 
cant allegrement sur le plan extérieur la trahison, et 
sur le plan intérieur la servitude.’ 


‘* Echo du Maroc ’’ and other Papers: 
A Temporising Attitude 

The Echo du Maroc took up a distinctly tem- 
porising position. On the 21st June, when it published 
an article declaring that liberation and unity were the 
outstanding aims of the moment, and that the time 
for dealing with profiteers and those. who had been 
guilty of defeatism would come later, it appeared even 
to be veering in the direction of opposition to a policy 
of ‘‘ épuration.’’ But after this the attitude adopted 
was one of increasing though very noticeably qualified 
approval of such a policy. On the 23rd June it was 
speqjfically stated that those who had collaborated 
with the enemy must be put aside. On the 30th June 
approval was expressed of the removal by M. Puaux 
of 27 officials from the ‘‘ Contréles Civils *’ of Morocco. 
On™%he 16th July an editorial entitled ‘‘ Vive la 
France ’’ defended up to a point the confusion in 
French North African opinion after the Armistice, by 
stressing the difficulties of the situation; but at the 
same time maintained that after the 8th November 
the time for doubt had ended. It was now necessary 
to say yes or no. Those who attempted to say both 
yes and no were condemned by the rising tide of 
French national feeling. Shortly before the founda- 
tion of the Comité d’Epuration (8 Aug.) the question 
of “‘ épuration ’’ was discussed at some length in an 
anonymous leading article entitled *“‘ Rien de Trop, ’ 
in which extreme advocates as well as extreme 
opposers of a policy of purging were both condemned. 
The people who should be punished, it was stated, 
were those who had been responsible for arbitrary acts 
infringing the law; those who had welcomed the 
Armistice and co-operated with the enemy; those who 
had aided his propaganda; and those who displayed 
strong Fascist tendencies. But there should be no 
reprisals on purely personal grounds, nor attempts to 
propagate political opinions. As M. Puaux had said 
on one occasion: ** Good patriots should be allowed to 
sleep in peace,’ and ‘‘the methods of suspicion, 
authoritarianism and totalitarianism practised by the 
Government of Vichy’’ should not be _ revived. 
[Note: This is a reference to M. Puaux’s speech of 
the 21st June at Rabat after he had taken up office as 
Resident-General of Morocco. See Series F, No. 11, 
p. 80.]- There must be no “ policy of reprisals.”’ 
‘* Si l’on répondait 4 la violence par la violence, quand 
retrouverions-nous la paix nécessaire a la rénovation 
du pays? .... Réparer les injustices, mais éviter les 
représailles: telle est la tache. Tout cela, mais rien 
de plus, c’est-a-dire rien de trop.”’ 

A very similar attitude was adopted, by the 
‘“Dépéche de Constantine.’’ Commenting on the 
dissolution of the P.P.F. (6 July) it declared (9 July) 
that this was a sign that National Renovation for 
which ‘‘ épuration’’ must prepare the ‘way was 
‘‘en marche.’’ But an article on unity on the 
7th August appeared rather to stress the importance 
of letting the past bury the past. A ‘‘ climat d’union ”’ 
was, it declared, essential to the French war effort. 
News which came through of the resistance front in 
France showed that Frenchmen there fully realised 
this. “‘Ils ne demandent pas au camarade au cédté 
duquel ils vont risquer leur vie, ce qu'il pensait ou 
faisait la veille. Ils ne s’inquiétent que de savoir s’il 
a le coeur bien accroché, les nerfs solides, et la volonté 
implacable.’’* Comment on the formation of the 
Comité d’Epuration (13 Aug.) laid particular stress on 
the need for moderation, and classic examples were 
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invoked. The formation of the Committee met ‘‘ the 
unanimous wishes of patriots and democrats.’’ But 
the Vichy terror should not be answered by another 
terror. Thrasybulus, after seizing Athens, condemned 
80 tyrants to death, but was indulgent to the rest of 
the population. Brutus told Cicero that he would do 
better to employ his energies in terminating civil strife 
than in exercising rigour towards the conquered. 
Athens had been saved from civil war by Thrasybulus. 
Rome had lost its liberty by rejecting the advice of 
Brutus. 

Before the formation of the Comité d’Epuration 
there was no direct comment on the question of 
‘““épuration ’’ in either the Petit Marocain or the 
Echo d’Oran; the Petit Marocain, however, in an 
article on Vichy on the 5th June hinted even more 
strongly than certain papers writing on this theme 
that any wholesale purge would be undesirable, the 
point being specifically made that “* la liberté rendue 
si justement a ceux qui ont souffert pour leurs idées 
doit profiter uniquement a la grande bataille pour la 
liberté du monde. Nous avons eu garde, ce qui eut été 
une grave incompréhension, d’en prendre prétexte 4 des 
réactions ou des contre-réactions ou se serait affirmée 
la persistance d'un esprit partisan hors de propos dans 
les circonstances présentes.’ General de Gaulle’s 
speech of the 7th August and the institution of the 
Comité d’Epuration on the 12th were fully reported 
but without any independent comment. 


Reluctance to Purge? 

The Dépéche Algérienne and the Derniéres Nouvelles 
not only avoided all direct discussion of the question 
of ‘‘ épuration “’ before the 12th August, but gave quite 
a strong impression in certain of their leading articles 
of a desire not to see it carried out at least until the 
war should be over. A definitely self-justifying and 
defensive note was struck in two editorials by the 
Marquis de .Clermont-Tonnerre (Deputy of the 
Somme) in the Dépéche Algérienne. The first, ‘‘ Nous 
Francais ' (28 June), argued in effect that the great 
majority of the French population of North Africa, 
like that of France, had always “‘ resisted ’’ under the 
Vichy régime. The problem. of those who had not 
done so was not only dismissed for consideration until 
after the war, but declared to be a minor one. 
‘“Qu‘importent alors, au regard de cette masse 
indomptée, quelques défaillances isolées, quelques mar- 
ches honteux? Aux traitres le compte sera vite réglé 
au jour de la Victoire.’’ The second article, entitled 
‘ Beni-Oui-Oui’’ (17 July), suggested interested 
motives behind this attitude, since it was nothing less 
than a personal defence of the writer against charges 
brought against him that he had been a ‘‘ Yes-Man,’’ 
the gist of his defence being that he himself had 
always “‘ resisted.’’ in that he had always said ‘‘ yes ”’ 
to the right things at the right time. A reference to 
recent TAM articles on the history of the Allied 
landings in North Africa [Note: See Series F, No. 18, 
pp. 92-94] also suggested sympathy with non- 
Gaullist “* résistants ©’ in North Africa who had them- 
selves since been “* purged.”’ 

An article by Jacques des Roches in the Derniéres 
Nouvelles (17th June), attacking collaborationists in 
France, seemed to imply a need for ‘* épuration ’’ in 
North Africa, by expressing regret that ‘‘ the last 
collaborationists on this side of the Mediterranean ’”’ 
should be out of reach of the French Communes when 
they came to draw up their black lists. But the same 
writer, three days ,later (20 June), developing the 
theme of unity, expressly declared: ‘‘ Je ne parle pas 
de personnes qui ne nous intéressent que dans la 
mesure de leurs compétences ’’; and, also commenting 
on the fusion of Gaullist and Giraudist elements in the 
central administration set up at Algiers, stated with 
approval that the diplomatic Cabinet of General 
de Gaulle was ‘‘ arc-bouté par le travail du cabinet 
diplomatique du Général Giraud, dont certains 
membres avaient déj& collaboré en Afrique avec le 
Général Weygand.’’ 
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The following information On gencral-cconomic and financial 
conditions in occupicd saurope wes gloanca froin corrcspondcnee 
monitored in »criod from July ren august 194.3. lLicny of the 
lcttcrs cxamined auseripcd cona tions cxistins sccveral months 
prior .to the datc of their ir hameeies ritcrs appeared to be 
of the same gcnoral tyocs as those whose lctters “7ore acseripdoeda 
an our DOU ai rgram No, 105: of 15th -.upust.. The rolinmility of 
these sourcecs would ApDPGEaYr to Ac 3 EPYCAGCr, 
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LIVING COWDITIONS Lil FRANC: 


oS carly os 6th January 1945,. 3 iS reportcd from Toulon 
that the bread ration had Sucn cut Sone unlf, that the food 
upply was gotting worse, ‘na thet the farmere were in the best 
oituction. It was notcd tke“t becanusoc of lack of shipping room 
it hes Dcocome impossible to inport tlour from Corsican. In Paris 
the situation was said to dc very bed... People vere daieebegs 
reported to ne weak cnd in bad herlth, cand fconr vas cxyvress 
that they would be unable to survive the winter 


Prices in the legal markcot worc reported to be high - 
buttcr dcing quoted at 80 frances Rilo; Ltt: es: said: to -o¢ 
neecssary to buy in the bleck markct in:ordcr to live. In the 
binck markct bufter sold Por 150 frencs “4 kilo, - bottle 
of ordinary winc at 60 pe OROR ne © pair of shous «2% 1,000 
frencs,. 


Thc food situation, cspcecicily in the yprden “res, did not 
xppeer to improve sreatly with th. advent of spring and corly 
summer. Although, on 16th June 19:5, grapes were reported 

as growing fairly woll in the resion of Frejeirolles dvusplite 

hail storms, thc general situation was saia to be difficult, 

“ goencral lack of bread tras the sunject of considerable complaint 
in middlc of late Junc , onc source reporting that, as of 

19th Junc 1943, there would be ne nore bread until the end 

of the month, pcople were ovligscd to rely on maize. There was 
said to bc only cnough meat and veectablcs for earc sudsistance,. 
The following black market priccs were reported from Toulouse as 
of 23rd Junc; 1943; suger, 2350 froncs ac kilo; prcon 250 francs a 
kilos: ricc 150 francs a kilo, sn coverage meczl in a restaurant 
wns said to cost 900-600 francs. 


It is fairly cvident, from some of th. lcttcrs, that the 
well-to-do ty many of the fcrmers wore not fccling the pinch 
as severely as the lower classes ana the urben residents, 
cithough there were shortagus of many imports, such cs textiles 
and North African products. Sufiicicnt ment and fruit were 
stated to cxist in some of the rurecl arcas of the Department of 
Yonne, Once person wrote from the region of Toulouse thet he 
did not worry Nbout food, st¢tings that farmers were meking 
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& good denl of moncy nnd wore not worrying about peaplic in the 

towns. Hu reported that chickens cost 5 frenes a kilo ond 

potatocs « kilo, ‘Food and frts were said to be very scnrce, 
Conditions .as of 3rd iugcust 194.3 Were. reported .6 being 

very necrly impossible, and one writer entice Cinpnted « famine 

in the nenr future, It was statca that very necrly cverything - 

animals. food cte, —- hed been requisiticned. Many people were 

bvarcfrooted, and it was fclt thet there vould be no clothes hefore 

long. +8 of cth .urgust 19435, it wes snid that the >rcoad ration 

wasp to kilog for three porsons for fourtcon dcys, Tho meat 

ration was statcd te be 80 erons. 
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| The concitions reported in our BOC wirercem No. 130 of 15th 
: Jugust 1943 continuc to prevail. he Gorman'drive to chonge the 
status of iinny prisoners of war to that of civilinn ~orkers 
ontinuca, and it appeared thet « larec number cf prisoners were 
so shifted. | | 


rnroughout June, July enc the carly part of ..ucust the 
Grafting of youns people for forced. lobor in Gtrimeny increased, 
ond 7s corly cs 23rd June 19435, the feoer was cxprosscd thrt all 
—s Soon be mobilized, In July. it was rcperted’ that mon trken 
Lor forced Lebor by the Germans, in licu. of bcing sont to 
i ety were put to work buildins forts in «ersas such cs 
Cher ourg, or repedring trr.in YEPOS « ‘omen wWoerc gnid to hAcve 
been drefted to work as intcrerctcrs on German cir ficlds in 
Frence. Sy .zucust 1° 43, 4% wae ortcad thet cll men were 
leaving Pranec. Deperturcs “cn manag" Were *. common -occurcence, and 
the Class of 1922 fine odeowen condplctcly called up, It was 
reported thrt Freneh police WOTC mira rsics throughout France 
to discover potcentinl Torcca Lbor arrtftces. 


Onc. rveult. of .thc forccda Labor »clicics of the Nazis 
vos to incronse:.the numbcr of csc’.ccs to Spin... hany of tre 
lcttcrs intcrccptcd in the months of June, July and -ugust 
indiestc that, upon velnr netifica of the intention of the 
outhoritics to scene them to Gernanvy, or clsewhere, Tor the 
surpese of forecd lebor for the Nezis, pcople flicd the 
country. The vractice appccrcd-.to be so prevelcnt thet the 
Nazis wers ovligcd to cstablish a form idden sono fliong the 
Ppyrcnccs. 
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) The bombings of Paris have resultca in considerable 
lpilleging. “hile the Germans in some arcces were reported still 
to-be “very correct" in their xchevior, the overall lcttcrs 
indicate that the mask of fictitious rectitude is being 
dropped. It was reperteda from toulouse in July thet cutomobilcs, 
hidden by the French, were bein; rcavisitionca for usc in and 
about thc town ana thet living quarters for Germans were bcing 
domended of the French. ‘The Germans wore .reported to be 
everywhere, and to be in control of cverything. . 1th respect 
to the shortage of focd. in-¥rancc, one writcr commentcd: 
WEverything has becn taken over by the occupying forecs and I 
can cssurc you they arc not hungry", 


BuiLC LGIUM 
Prom the fow lettcrs available it would : appear thet conditions 
in Belgium werc cvcn worse than thosy in France. On 15th July,1943 
it was reported that the food supply in Belgium was "cbsolutely 
insult fickunt", that the people were becoming week snd anremic, 
oven to the extent. of fcinting in thc streots, ana that no 
medicines wore avciloaeble. Without the dlack market, apparently 
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starve, 
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186 f matter 
whilc it wes 


Of’ 


necessity, pcople would 
Possible to purchrse 


fCw 


things at “estronomical" prices, people were still "terribly" 


hungry. 


It was said that 500,000 people hed been a 


30rte da” 


that there were 75,000 prisoncrs, end thet about 5,000 to 
f,000 people were arrested cach month. 
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EUROPE: | 1 8 Se f 
& GAS MASKS FOR FRENCH 
ALi. FRENCH PEOPLE LIVING WITHIN A QUARTER O A MILE OT VAR BRIDE 
“AND CALIFORNIE AERODROME, NEAR NICE, HV BN ORDERED TO POSSESS 
GAS MASKS, ACCORDING TO REPORTS REACHING REUTER FROM SWITZER_AND. 
FREE DISTRIBUTN O GAS MASKS HS JUST BN COMPLETED IN THIS AREA. 
REUTER 1142 
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EUROPE c 
FRENCH QUISLINGS FEAR GERMAN DEFEAT IMDEXED | 
T PARIS NEWSPAPER "JE SUIS PARTOUT" SD, ACCORDG TO. tr Soa 
ALGIERS RADIO CRADIO FRANCE) QUOTED BY REUTER TODAY:-: 1:' +e 
- “FOR MORE THAN A MONTH FRENCH COLLABORATIONISTS HV BN VERY “@%> 
MUCH SHOCKED BY EVENTS. WITHOUT DOUBT THEY ARE DETERMINED TO oor) 


FIGHT FOR THR OPINIONS, BUT T CHANCES O A GERMAN VICTORY SEEM 
TO THEM VERY MUCH DIMINISHED". REUTER .. 1035 
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Registry Situation in irance ) 

Number + 10085/52/17 Copy of telegra:: No. 4621 Arfar of 166h Sept. 
from Berne referring to Berne telegram No. 4254 Ar fae 
(W 13241/49/48) and giving particulars of German 
ersecution and deportations. Panic pervades whole 
opulation. Systematic extermination of French Jewish 
population continues. In Italian zone Germans stopped 
Dated 2lst Sept. 1943 trains and arrested all persons considered to have 
ewish features. People are held for weexs in secret 


FROM Ministry of 
Economic Warfare*conmt 


No. T5'74B 


a. } O3nd Sih i ustody because of Jewish parents or grandparents and 
sasha, staid 1943 re only released on giving ample proof of non-Jewish 
plood. 
4: france 
Last Paper. (Minutes.) 
2 190% 
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Py CYPHER], and [CODE].(R), _ ARFAR (DISTRIBUTION). ST. 


FROM BERNE TO MINISTRY OF ECONOMIC WARFARE. 


Mr, Norton,: D. 5.00 p,m. September 17th, 1943, 
No, 4831, sRFAR, | 


September 16th, 1943. - R. 9.45 p.m, September 17th, 1943, 


YYYYYY peer: 
My telegram No, 4254 W122 a) /iy9/c > : i 


rg ey 
Se pe TOOB! 
Following from same source, based on report repent] ie Me 
received from France, " 

bts So toa 


[Code begins]. 


Persecution and deportation is attainin pore. Sang 
proportions, Indescribable pee pervades whole population, In 
eneral choas totn dwellers take to country and villagers take 

o towns, Terror has now spread to Alsace Lorraine, 


me # rgb | baths and parks etc, are used by Germans as 
collecting grounds where young men and women are seized without 
being given time to dress or take leave of friends, 


Oo. systematic extermination of French Jewish population 
continues and cruelties and brutalities signify recent change for 
worse in France, Foreigners are often arrested and held for 
weeks in secret custody because of Jewish parents or grandparents, 
They are released only after giving ample proof of non-Jewish 
blood, Those arrested are kept in aaeper sees conditions at 
Etablissements levitan Paris awaiting transfer to Camp D, 


4. <& number of Jewish administrators or other Jewish 
organisations in Paris have been arrested for alleged sabotage 
1,6, failure to supply the required quantity of cement necessary 
for improvements to Camp D (aee paragraph 4 sub 5 of my telegram 
under reference), 


5, Despite some resistance from Vichy B has synchronised 
the rounding-up of Jews in whole of France, Country is divided 
up into three zones, northern, southern and "Italian" zone, Latter 
has only recently been subjected to same procedure, Mobile 
German police operating formerly in Holland and Belgium are at 
resent in Southern zone, They Byoop on a town make a census of 
ench Jewish population who are instantly arrested. This takes 
place fortnightly throughout the area, All movable goods are confis- 
cated, eet pst jewels, watches, paper currency, etc, Gardens 
are searched for recently turned earth lest anything has been 
buried, Twenty million in goods and money has been thus seized in 
the last two months in southern zone, To celebrate these results a 
féte was held in Paris which some of the deported Jews were forced 
to attend, They were insulted and beaten until blood ran, 


6. On August 6th a raid was made by B personally accompanied 
by one Bruechner on official welfare centre at 29 Rue de la Bienfaisanse 
Paris, Twenty families were arrested together with 45 personnel, 
All were sent to Camp D, 


7. Even before Italian capitulation Germans in Italian zone 
stopped trains and arrested all persons considered to have Jewish 
features, Passengers have to carry whole family archives in order 
to be able to produce instant proof of identit | 


MEW. FILE No..Z*2 44 3. 
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FROM BERNE TO MINISTRY OF ECONOMIC WARFARE. 


-- 


Mr, Norton, ' . D. 5,00 p.m. September 17th, 1943, 


No, 4821, uiRFAR. 
September 16th, 1943. | R, 9.45 p.m. September 17th, 1945, 


YVVVVY a et 
My telegram No. 4254. W224) /i949/.,> o/. 


Fy bhi ELD} LF 10085 
Following from same source, based on report repent] (J 

received from France, . 

Bee GEO. WORE 


[Code begins]. 


Persecution and deportation is attainin Spaghal fo 
proportions. Indescribable panic pervades whole o ulation, In 
eneral choas tovn dwellers take to country and villagers take 

o towns, Terror has now spread to Alsace Lorraine, 


ay papery Mg res and parks etc, are used by Germans as 
collecting grounds where young men and women are seized without 
being given time to dress or take leave of friends, 


Oo. woystematic extermination of French Jewish population 
continues and cruelties and brutalities signify recent change for 
worse in France, Foreigners are often arrested and held for 
weeks in secret custody because of Jewish parents or grandparents, 
They are released only after giving ample proof of non-Jewish 
blood, Those arrested are kept in oe coer conditions at 
Etablissements levitan Paris awaiting transfer to Camp D, 


4. <& number of Jewish administrators or other Jewish 
organisations in Paris have been arrested for alleged sabotage 
1,e, failure to supply the required quantity of cement necessary 
for improvements to Camp D (nae paragraph 4 sub 5 of my telégram 
under reference), | 


5, Despite some resistance from Vichy B has synchronised 
the rounding-up of Jews in whole of France, Country is divided 
up into three zones, northern, southern and "Italian" zone, Latter 
has only recently been subjected to same procedure, Mobile 
German police operating formerly in Holland and Belgium are at 
resent in Southern zone, They “er on a town make a census of 
ench Jewish Cgc who are instantly arrested, This takes 
place fortnightly throughout the area, All movable goods are confis= 
cated, aot io jewels, watches, paper currency, etc, Gardens 
are searched for recently turned earth lest anything has been 
buried, Twenty million in goods and money has been thus seized in 
the last two months in southern zone. To celebrate these results a 
féte was held in Paris which some of the deported Jews were forced 
to attend, They were insulted and beaten until blood ran, 


6. On August 6th a raid was made by B personally accompanied 
by one Bruechner on official welfare centre at 29 Rue de la Bienfaisance 
Paris, Twenty families were arrested together with 45 personnel, 
All’ were sent to Camp D, 


7. Even before Italian capitulation Germans in Italian zone 
stopped trains and arrested all persons considered to have Jewish 
features. Passengers have to carry whole family archives in order 
to be able to produce instant proof of identit | 


TE W. FILE No 
COPY FOR A AO” 


26 
8, <A census of Jewish children placed in homes or in . “ 


families eg near Paris has been made, Numbers have | 
been sent to camp D, There is a general fear that this measure 


will increase and Jewish or ani petite are overwhelmed with 
families begging for protection,at least for children, and 
ese organisations swarm with eens : 

ther according 


offices of 
emaciated children who are sent hither and t 
to rumours of the moment, 


[Code ends], 
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' Registry . 
Number Z 10191/52/17 


FROM Mr. Kidley 
Prentice, Lisbon. 


situation in France. 

2uoMmits nemorandum on situsetion in France 
compiled from information obtsined from Antoine 
Pereire who left Paris on <c6th “ugust. Information 
No. 66 (France) covers 1) Conaitions in Perls, <) Brest, 5) Black 
Wwarket, 4) Deportation to wermany,; 5) “ord prices, 
Dated 17th Sept. 1942 6) Pernits for purchases, 7) Opinionof Parisisens 
Sinatail regarding post-war péericc, 3) nelations between 
in Registry €7th Sept.1i946] “renchmen anu verman soliders ») Bffect of air raids, 
10) Hospitals, 11) Vichy corvlerity, 12) Prisoners 
returning from vVermansy, 13) Jews, 14) Conceatration 
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References. 


This is an interesting report. The man who 
rendered it is merely an uneducated waiter, but it 
confirms that the profession of waiter is a good one 
for picking up information and studying human nature. 


(Print.) 


The account of the black market (paragraphs 19 to 
(How disposed of.) 39) is the best I have seen. I would also draw 
attention to paragraph 12 (the attitude of the German 
soldiers in Paris), paragraph 41 (relations between 
French women and the Germans), and in particular: 


(a) Paragraph 44: ". . one of the greatest 
tasks facing the future of France was the 
"epuration" which would be necessary, not 
only among those of his own age, but also 
among older people, and in every class of 
society. For the last three years or more 
commercial morality has absolutely 
disappeared, as every form of trickery is 
indulged in, and this is, in fact, the only 
way to eke out an existence. He states 
that he is not alone among his companions 
in realising that France will have to be 
thoroughly cleansed from this method of 
living." , 


Ee 


(Action (b) Paragraph 45: "The Parisians hope, but 
completed.) are by no means certain, that after the war 
the.Allies are going to return the French 
NN colonies. They feel sure that Madagascar 
WA has gone for good, and question very much 
\v the future of Morocco." 


Next Paper. (c) Paragraph 46: "80% of the population 
are very pleased when Allied air raids 


25695 7/43 F.O.P. take/ 


take place, but the Vichy propaganda which 
follows them is undoubtedly having a serious 
effect. Informant spoke of the cinema news 
reels where, after raids, photographs were 
shown of the destruction caused to working- 
class houses, and of wounded women and 
children and coffins. He stated that this 
form of propaganda has had a great effect 
already." j 


(d) Paragraph 51: "“Pétain is no longer 
popular. When he appears on the screen 
in the Paris cinemas, the audience whistle 
and the lights go on. When Laval appears 
on the screen there is a riot." 


(e) Paragraph 52: "The Church is no longer 
pro-Vichy, in spite of everything Vichy has 
done for it." 
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BRITISH EMBASSY, LISBON. 17th September 1943. 


Central Department, Foreign Of Lod. 1 01 


Ridley Prentice. 
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FRANCK No. 66, 
lth September 193. e wr 


POLITICAL MEMORANDUM. 


: To : Political Intelligence Department, | Le 


Lb ¢:: 3h 3 A 
From Ridley Prentice. Grede C. : Ratoas 


q interview with Antoine Perecire,. ay, 
| Ls 


le French, aged 20. He left Paris on 26th August 1943, and 


arrived at Lisbon on lst September. He crossed the frontier 


‘ > 
q - os 
a ee at, — 


at Irun under the eescis of a Spanish smuggler who befriended 


him, and a8 a conseguence he reached Lisbon in the almost in- 


. 


credible time of five days. 


Ze The last part of the time he was in Paris, he was employed 
as a waiter in a café, earning a fixed salary of cs.1,000 a 
month, plus meals, but not lodging; he had to pay ¥es.100 a 
month for the latter. As it is absolutely impossible to live 


ig in Peris or anywhere in France on Fces.900 a month, he was ae 


a ron 
i oblived to increase his income by black market deslings. It " at | 
foe was for this reason that he becaie e waiter, because his clients — ry 


iis knew where to find him, and could come and talk to him on the | 
ee a terrace of the café. He is an intelligent young man, and is what 1s\f 
i known in Paris ss e “Parigot". 


% | 3.°- He escaped the “reléve" (forced labour service) by virtue / 5 
van of the fact that he had dd de travail” and was not yet 21, | 


BRA! ICE No. 66. 
lth September 1943, 


but his cless is now being called up and he was obliged to 


leave “rance to svoid this. 


le He spent some time in the “Compagnons de France" organi- 
sation, which was founded as a counterpart of the "Jeunesse 
Hitlérienne". He states that while this is officially a 
Vichy organisation Whth t.e uaréchal at its head, in reality 
the great majority of the officers are staunch supporters of 
de Gaulle, and that as soon as one becones a menber, the 
officers take steps to show one how to leave the country and 
join the Fighting Prench. He made the statement that in 
Paris 90. of the people are pro-Ally, but he wes equally 
affirmative that those Frenchmen who head fought in the last 


war, even to-day, «are nostly pro-Pétain. 


De In January 1941, the French Navy asked for volunteers 
and he went to Youloh in answer to this wppeal, and joined 
up on lkth February as an apprentice-signaller. THe 
renained there six months, but as he had engaged himself 
unier a false name, being in point of fact a protésé of the 
ASSistance Publique, and having been denounced by one of 


his cOmpanions, he was obliged to leave, but he escaped and 


returned to Paris. 


Brest. 


6. Informent was demobilised at Brest, where he remained for 
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PRANCE No. 66. 
lth Sentember 1943. 


six days. He stated thet there were many Italians there, 


if ie makins blockhouses an. fortifications. There were slso many 


Algerians who preferre’ to work in France rather than be sent 


to Cermany. 


te The fool situation is very much easier in Brest than in 


Paris, owing to the fact that there is some fish available, 
but wine is exceedingly expensive (Fcs.150-250 a litre). 
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Fe .. 8, Latterly, they have been engeged in building very strong 


gsir-raid shelters of ermoured cement; informant could give no 
ay details as to the thickness and quality of these shelters. 

He stated that there were many German soldiers and sailors in 
ace the city. 


Paris. 


9. Informant was of the opinion that 60° of the Parisians 
were more in favour of the United States than the remaining 40” 


who, in his opinion, favour Britain. 


10. He stated that the postal, telegraph and telephone services 


in the Paris resion work very well. 


ll. There are very numerous denunciations, e favourite trick 
being to surreptitiously place s Communist pamphlet in somebody's 
pocket and then have him arrested. The Germans pay for these 
denunciations; informant had seen many of them operated on the 
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lith September 1943. 


terrace of his cof6, which was near the Care St. Lazare. 


12. In a general way, the sattitude of the Germen soldiers 

in Peris towards the civil popnilstion is very correct, but one 
must not spesk to them of Jews or of the British. Informant 
Stetei that he had frequently spoken to German soldiers and, 
whilst they fundamentally hated the lUritish, when sione they 
expressed the hope that the British would hurry up and land, 
so that the war would be over ani they couid go home, many 


of them not having had leave for three years. They frequently 


offer drinks to the j‘rench, and seek by every means to creste 
friendly reletions, except the very young Cermans, of whom 

there are not many in France, — They have recently begun to 
realise that the war is lost, and their worale is very low. 
Many of them desert end hide in the country as long as they 


can, or get into Spain. 


13. In Paris, informant saw very few Italian officers or 
soldiers, and he believes that there are still just as many 
Germans as ever. The Hotel Continental and the Hotel Astor 


ere two of the big hotels requisitioned by the latter. 


*» 


14. Informant had seen no sabotage in Peris itself. 


15. There are a number of taxis in circulation running on 
gazogéne, and there are also a number of velo-texis ( a form 


of pedal-propelled vehicle;, but they sre very expensive; 
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LISBON. FRANCE No. 66. 


li.th Seotember 1943. 


for example, as the fere from the Opéra to !iontmertre he cave 
the figure of Fes.300, which (listance would heve cost Fes.7 
before the war in sn ordinery taxi. There are no busses whet- 


ever, except in the suburbs. 


16. ‘the curfew is at 11 o'clock and control of this is very 
Severe. “he police heve recently become much more strict 
then in the past. Latterly a large number of youns ien have 


been inducted into the police force, end these sare exceedingly 
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heléve. 


i/.- Paris is now quicter than it has been for some tige, 
but there ave stiil many round-ups of youn: men for forced 


lavour. 


18. ‘The men who leave Yor Germany are quite unable to send 


. 


home any moneye. n Geruany, they are obiiged to purchase on 


the biack msrket, and tie rooms where they are lodged sre very ‘ 
expensive, so thet they cannot save any money. They sil desire OB sin 


to come back to France. They are very roughly treated by the “ong bd 
Geriaans; if they do not work sufficiently, they area first 

given a month in prison, and then sent to the salt nines. 

Those Frenchmen who have ectually "volunteered" have more 
liberty than those who have actually been forced into volun- 
teering. ‘The latter live in camps. A large number of those 
called up sucececd in hiding in the countryside with the peasents. 
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LISBON. FRANCE No. 66. 
Lith Sevtember 1943. 


for exemple, as the fare from the Opéra to Montmertre he gaye 
the figure of FPes.300, which distance would have cost Fes.7 
before the war in an ordinary taxi. There are no busses what- 
ever, except in the suburbs. 


16. ‘The curfew is at 11 o'clock and control of this is very 
Severe. The police have recently become much more strict 
then in the past. Latterly a large nuniber of young en have 
been inducted into the police force, and these are exceedingly 


severe on the population. 


Reléve. 


17. Paris is now quieter than it has been for some tige, 


but there are still many round-ups of young men for forced 
labour. 


18, ‘The men who leave for Germany are quite unable to send 

home any money. In Germany, they are Gbliged to purchase on 
the black market, and the rooms where they are lodged sre very 
expensive, so that they cannot save any money. They sll desire 
to come back to France. They are very roughly treated by the 
Germans; if they do not work sufficiently, they are first 

given a month in prison, and then sent to the salt nines. 
liberty than those who heve actually been forced into volun- 
teering. ‘The latter live in camps. A lerge number of those 
called up sucgsed in hiding in the countryside with the peasants. 
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LISBON. 


Black Market. 


19. Informant's description of black market practices shows that 


“ 
a 


money is s wery small feature in average dealings. Operations 
are mostiy run upon barter, although in the final analysis the 

big biack market merchants convert into paper and act as a clearing 
house, These merchants have acquired very large fortunes, and 


Phas they are all the time converting their paper into land (as distinct 


Sei from buildings), furniture, diamonds or other jewels, gold, tapes- 
ae : tries, furs and so on, the whole tendency being to convert into 
ad peal values at the earliest possible moment. 

ee | 

a 20. The principal counter is cigarettes, which are acquired by 
od bleck market merchants at Fes.80 a packet of 20 Gauloises, and 

ee re-sold for Fes.140. Informant stated thet tobacco was an article 
ng which opened all doors, and that with sufficicnt cigarettes one 
on ean obtain any article. Cigarettes ere so scarce that they are 
ee sold separately at es.10 each. 


21. ‘the employees of the Mwmicipal offices themselves emjoy the 
fruits of the black market by selling blank ration cards, simply 
bearing the rubber stamp of the Mairie in question. These cards 
are bought by blaek merket merchants fer Fes.100 each, and re-sold, 
according to their appellation, for from Fes.300 to Fes.500 each. 
Latterly, there have ‘been meny armed attacks on the Mairies in the 
provinces and in the suburbs of Paris, when cards have been stolen. 
There are also completely false cards in circulation. 


ib 
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22. Informant himself was amazed at the extent of the black 
market traffic. It is quite iapossible te obtain even the 
necessaries of life without having recourse to it; the huge 
| turmover quite eclipses the turnover of legitimate purchases 
i | with tickets, 


. 23. It is necessary to have a "bon" for the purchase of almost 


any article in the legitimate market; he stated that one 
could not even buy a screw-driver, a saucepan or a yard of cloth, 
in fact any article, without a "bon" from the saeirie, and that 


when one presented a “bon" at a shop it usually took three 


‘ months to get the article which it called for, whereas exactly 
the same article would be found on the black merket immediately, 
and of better quality. 


Cioth. 


24. Informant dealt in cloth by the metre, and seid it on 
commiasion. The method wes to show sanples to clients. This 
cloth was se0ld, according to qu: lity, at Fes.1500, 2000 or 3000 
ametre., It requires 5-1/2 to i metres to make a suit, and 
Ris rake-off on the sale was 103. #=‘Yailors could be found who 
| would make up the cloth for Fes.1500 to 2500, the tailor pro- 
viding an Ersatz lining. Informant had a suit of clothes 
meade for himself for whieh he paid with cigarettes, and which, 
in point of fact, cost him very much lesa than the equivalent 
money, the tailor in question being short of tobacco. ( At 


lyth September 19435. 


res.1,000 to the £1, which is the Lisbon money-changers’ 
epproximate rate, this would represent £14.10.0 maximum for 


: 


a suit of clothes of good quality. Interviewer'’s London I 


/ tailor in June 1943 asked £226 } ). 


) 


Meat. 
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25. There is a great deal of clandestine killing, esvecially 
in the suburbs of Paris. The method sdopted is for the 


| garcase to be cut into suitable pieces, which are re-sold at 


x, ean A 0 
oe = ae ‘ ‘ 


; 

. 

) 

| Fes.80 a kilo all over; when this meat reeches the black 
: | market, it is s01a for Tes.200 a kilo. 


26. Fresh pork is very rarely obtaineble, and selis for 
res.250 s Kilo on the bleck market. Haa is sold for Fes. 
1,000 a kilo. 


Regs and Butter. 


27. The peasaits will exchange large quantities of eggs 
and buttsr for articles which they thenselves require, 
mostly cigarettes, bicycles, bicycle-tyres, shoes and cloth. 
The approximate rate of exchange is aa follows : 


a pair of shoes : Fes.2-3,000 worth of ezgs at Free.60 a 
dozen, or of butter at Fes.100 a kilo. 


A Dieyele : Pes.7,000 of the sbove. 


ee t tyre : 38 7e2C~S si‘ " 
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268. tggs are re-sold on the black merket at FPes.15 each, and 
butter at Fes.450 a kilo. 


investments. 


29. Wo one in any class of life is investing money in the form 


of negotiable securities, state funds, etc. 


Permits for purchases. 


30. The only people who are able to obtsin *bons" from the 
locai siairies within e reasonable time are those who are going 
to get married, when “bons” are delivered for bed-linen and 


other earticies necessary to set up a household. 


31. It is possible to obtsin official “bons” on the black market. 
They sre known as “bons de fantaisie", and ere solid for Fes.300 each 


32. informant pointed out that the quality of goods sold in the 


free marxet was very inferior to that of the same erticies 
obtainable in the black market. 


jine - Ap@ritifs. 


33. ‘Wine costs Fes.70 a litre on the black market in Paris. 
A small glass of pre-war apéritif costs Fes.50. 


es 


34. In bleck merket restaurants, a meal costs Fes.200/300. 


kth September 


The black market rate for the Louis @a’Or is : 


Buying Fes.3,000 
Selling : Fes.,000 


Coal. 


36. Goel cas only be obtained on the bleck market. 


Watches ¢ 


37. The only wetches available sre of the most ordinery Swiss 


type, whieh ave sold on the bleck merket for Mes.5,000. h. 


goli wateh costs et least Fes.25,000. 


OGD. 


38. Marseilles soap can rarely be obtained on the black market; 
when it is availeble, & small cake costs Fes. /5. 


Jewels, cloth. 


39. The Gerwens buy on the black market large quantities of 
jewels and cloth to send to their wives in Germany. 


Clothing. 


the "petit enployé" class, is very shabby. — 


hl. Women "du hilieu"” are now frequenting Germans freely, 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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without any reaction on the part ov the populetion, which is 
contrary to what took place at the beginning. Informant 
estinates that there ere about 15 women for every man in Paris 
at present, but that the population accepts with difficulty the 
sight of an undeniably respectabie woman associating with the 


Germans, end is inelined to protest. The women of wontiartre 


and Boulevard Sarbes now associate freely with the Germais. 


Hendaye ¥rontier. 


42. 
and Blerritz, and svall dunvs of materiel. 


Informant saw large numbers of German goldiers at Hendaye 


Post-war. 


45- 
Allies will bring them everythin; that they are at present leeking, 
and that all restrictions will come to an end. 


The Parisiens think that as soon as the wer is over, the 


They also imagine 


that there will be o wilitery covernnment under de Gsulle, snd 
althourh informent is ea very young man, and quite uneducated from 
the sehooling point of view, his impression was thet the general 
idea of 2 final government would be soue form of a King, based 
on the system of Great BKritein. 


kh. Informant, for ali his lack of education, strongly made the 
point that ) a of the greatest tasks facing the future of Prance 
was the "@puration" which would be necessery, not only emong those 


| 
ee ee 
ey LIS BOR. PRANCE Ho. 66. 
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i of his own age, but also among older people, and in every class 
: | of society. For the last three years or more commercial er 
: | morality has absolutely diseppeared, as every form of trickery a 
| _ is indulged in, and this is, in fact, the only way to eke out fe 
| an existence, In —* opinion, this is the greatest £3 
| { Problem to be cbared up, | He states thet he is not alone Be 
N } | among his companions in realising that Prance will have to on 
: | be thoroughly cleansed from this method of living. * This e 
2 ) declaration coming from such a youth was surprising but, as . 
is | he put it himself, he wes only able to live in reasonable Sa 
| | comfort by being rather more dishonest than the others sur- an 
‘ | | rounding him, and he fully realised that after the war this ve 
; | | must stop. He thought that Prance would have to be treated Ht 
i | | with a very firm hand, and that the only way to do this would 
: ' be by military dictatorship. 


| 45. Tone Parisians hepe, but are by no meens certain, that 
after the war the Allies are going to return the Freneh celo- 
nies. They feel sure that Madagasear has gone for good, 
and question very wuch the future of voreece. He stated 
that the average Parisian thought that the Americans would 
treat them better than the British. 


Air raids. 
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reids take place, but the Vichy propaganda which follows them 
is undoubteily having « serious effect. Informent spoke of the 
cinema news reels where, after raids, photographs were shown of the 


_ G@estruction caused to working-cless houses, and of wounded women 
‘ and children and coffins. He stated that this form of propaganda 
4 has hed a great effect already. Kite is usually followed immediately 
3 ‘by photographs of French soldiers fighting against the Russians. 
x : Informant stated that in general French people were able to re- 

= concilie their feelings to both, andi were quite inappreciative of 
a | cause and effect. 

zh 

a 47. As far as informant knew, there was no air raid shelter 

Ea construction going on in Paris. 

14 


48. After air raids, young men ere rounded up to clear the streets, 
‘but no attempt is made to repair dwelling houses. 


49. Whilst everyone is ordered by law to take cover during air 
raids, and disobedience means a fine of Fes.300, nobody seens to 
pey eny attention to this. 


Hospitals. 


50. Many hespitals have been taken over for German wounded, but 
there are still sufficient for the requirements of the Parisian 
population. There are plenty of doctors, but no medicines; 
however, nearly everything can be found on the black market. 


——_ — —_——- 
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Veronal cen be obtained freely on the black market at Fes.100 
for a small tube. 


Vichy. _ 


51. Nestein is no longer populor, When he appears on the sereen 


in the Psris cinemas, the audience whistle ani the lights go on. 
When Leval seppears on the sereen there is « riot. XM Those who are 


arrested are given one year in prison upon the charge of "insulte 


au iinréchal" or “insulte aux autorités". 


| 52 Yrhe Church is no longer pro-Vichy, in spite of everything 
| Vichy hes done for it. ¥ 


i a) 6 Fe A p< ; ed. leg ‘ve 


53. Prisoners who return, of whom informant hed seen many, are 
mostly sick wen. They are all very anti-German and, as a 
gonseguence, anti-Vichy. Of those who come to France on the 
standard 15 days’ leave, who have mostly been in prison since 
1939 or 1940, three-quarters do not <o beck. This has letterly 


resulted, naturally, in no more leave being grented. 
TOWS. _ 


54. Jews are obliged te wear a star, but in certain Departments 
they seen to be free of this. They are forbidden to use the 
telephone or go to the theatre, and are exceedingly misereble. 


; a 15 an 
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Informant states that the French people thexselves treat the 


Jews very well, There are very few Jews left in Paris, however, 
as they are umablie to prectise any profession or to have a shep 
or other business. All their possessions ere confisested, and 
the money goes into the German coffers. Wine in the cellars 

of Jewish houses which were pilleged went to the German officers’ 


hotels. 


Concentration caitip. 


. »5>e Informant spent 5 months in a concentration camp at ‘'royes. 
Ne was interned because he refused to go vwyoluntarily to work 

in Germany. There were 500 or 600 prisonsrs, mostly followers 
| of de Gaulle, or men who had insulted the Vichy authorities or 


stolen from the Germans. Most of thea were there for short 


se:itences, though ene French officer who had struck a German 


soldier had a three-years' sentence. 


56. The German cuards ignored them entirely. There wes 

very little to eat and nothing whatever to do. In the morning 
they hed s cap of “café nationsl” and 300 grammes of bread te 
last the whele day; at mid-day they received rutabaga, cooked 
in water, and in the evening rutsbaga again, or cabbage. On 
Sundays they had 60 gremmes of boiled beef civen to them, 1/4 lb. 
of boiled macaroni and 100 granmes of “fromage blanc". They 
were allowed to receive three parcels a month of 5 kilos each. 


Wo. 66, 
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The French Red Cross aids those who receive no pvercels. The 
Red cross parcels usually contain 1/2 Ib. sugar, some biscuits 
and “pain a'épice". 


57. The camp was exceedin:ly verminous; there were no sheets 
or bedding of any description, with the exception of one dirty 
blenket. There was e French doctor et the camp whose name 


x informent never learned; he was a strong collsborationist, and 


oe treated the prisoners with great brutality. 
He 58. The camp was in the main guarded by French Customs officiels 
i under Cerman commend. The prisoners were not allowed to smoke, 


4 but the suerds were always willing to take out letters and post 
them secretiy, and to pick up parcels sent to addresses near the 
Camp and bring them to the prisoners; the fee for doing this 

ii wes helf the contents of the parcel surreptitiously delivered. 


Gonclusion. 


59. Informant is a very young man, of 2 type only to be found 
in big cities. In spite of his complete lack of education, he 


was keenly intelligent, and his information, as far as it concerns 
the black market and the “Compagnons de France", can be taken as 


js fore aaa 


accurates 
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FROM War Office. 


Communicates report on conditions in Paris 
given by French Communist Deputy who lert France 
middle of Septemver 19435. keport covers Refences, 

: /1796 Gestapo, Bomb Targets, Civilian Reaction to Bombing, 
Dated =28th Sept. 1946 Communist Activities, and BeB.C. Gives details of 
Received needs of civilians’ for résitance purposes, and 
in Regisueyth Sept «19406 suggests points to be stressed in broadcasts. 
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Interroration ofte Pronch Gor: unist Deputy, born Paris 7 July Ol. 
who loft FP rance middle Scpt. is, 
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Siete 0 nga 


infor wo tion as 1 middle Sev tomboy, 45. 


———— 


1. I — int hea notiocd sone new defences 4n PARIS which he 
presunicd were. intended as stron points if strect fichting broke out fin 
the edbed following cn Allicd Landing, 


Ze These werc:3~ 


(a). PLACED L.. ROPLUBLIOUE:;= ferro conercte obstacles shapcd 
thusse (“ dimensions 2m. high: 2*2,50m, lone and 
75are thick. ‘Traffic could not be interrupted at present, 
but presuwbly furthcr obstacles to block’ the roads 
sonverin’ on the square could rapidly be crected in an 
cnercuncy and Linked up to those already in position. 


4, tumnel across the RUE ROYALE connecting the block of 
yuULLiines din which the Hotel CRILLON is located and the 
Jioiralt:.buildinss on the onposite side of the roa 


56 7 On the Route Naitionsle de CALAIS there LS a pillbox at the side 
of the biidees PONT DG lu. GRINDE CEINTURE at PIERRGPITTEs This pillbox 
for MG's f5 cbove “roundg sone distance to the Ne of 1 there is 
another iG. cmplacc ent at rround level. Those emplaceinents cnable 
MG's to firc dowm the rocde 


GUSTO. Le Gostopo heve oficcs. in the follaving buildings:- 
—_— + 

( 9.) motel Li Tc Lang : ouLievard issu Le 

(b) Hotel Om, " Corner of Rug dia BAG. 


(c) Roc DUES SvUSSATIS ? Noelle Domobilised dffiecrs of the 
Lyoistics Any report to ‘room 541 if they have failed to 
roport os usucl on the first } fonday of the month to 

(% he "RES. 
7 Ruc @iiBACtak 


oe 1¢ French Vichy Police "Brigede Speciale" are Located at 
69871 Rue dc MONCEJU, Here suspected co:rmnists ore tortured. The 
child of a frivnd of infor. ang pleying nearby had been terrified by 
shricks cuanating fron this building, 


BOMB T..RGETS. a Tnforiwnt and his fPrionas sould never understand why the 
| povder naragine an’ certric:c sinnufactory ond/ or ormunition depot 
neor the Lsahbonh ude VING. NMES hed not becn bombed. 
i ian 3 thor was no dancer of civilian casualties by 
near misses 7 | 


7, This depot is protected by barrage balloons. 


/8.- 


Further 


. 


tore ts aay for civilicn houses ares. 


\ - -~ ‘) : . 
(a) LiG aqnt Ul VS TT, Oe = occupied solely by Germans. 


— 
, = Sere | Be ee ae ry Tey, « fr 4 -* : ny “4 
(b) PARC 13S DAO SIT TONS: “ occupled by Germunnse 


96 The PLMLTD LOVASSOR Yorks, Boulevard MiSSENA are iankin: 
ei aircraft parts or accessorics for the Gerwmns, but there are civilicn 
houses VLL roun:. the factory. 


CIVIL U.N LO. "The ci ae n resotion.to Jcccrican hich altitude is that 
Tia/CTION i they Aislilco [2% « ‘~ecgunt of “the civilian oasuoltics. The Gcorainans 
BOMBING. are quiek to Ripe on reids and cnlarrse on easucltics «ith reiaarks 
such ass= This is hav your Lllics the Snelish cna Jcicricans help 
you". , 


>. 


ee EO C¥S ple of Anylicht hich altitude boxabine - inforaant 
“quoted ithse raid on. tlic aap sUIZi, Vorss at COLOMBES farst week 
in Sept: bore: One or bro bonbs Pell on or near the works, the 

reinainder e:ubed ‘the nageha, sb 1% 28 Said, of -scnic c0O civilicnse 


wae we eve oo 


cee 12. The second bembarducnt..- ihich tcok place curin;; the sano 
i 1 week, was more accur’.tde 

4". 13, One reaction of the bemb h factorics is that the 

| French fPctl that iff their foactorL royod the result will be 

firstly, that “hen hostilitics are over Prence will hove Pow 

| fcotorics loft, Secon ly, tn. sork-on “oprived of their jobs will 


: a 
+ & Fie) . 


s be sent to :vor!= in 


~~ 


(4 


Lie nforment AL pone uncerstosc the necessity of boaibing so1e¢ 
factorics workin” for-tho Gerucns, but he 6 we should repeat our 
varmines.on the Deus. * workers to quit fr ot: rics workin: for the 

3 ace . Gerrinns anc: not to sty in the vicinity of .then, 


ola # 
4 


15. tS. .n8 HOVE OME TY L2possible Por :nost ivvorienen. to follar such 
‘Lrectives, pul tranny rate when ecsuiltics®of worlcaen or other 
civilionns occurred throu h bosbin~ the p: pels bio mn would feel less 
bitter about. he The rot t nt people hat been warned yvoula tend 
| make then rece pt Losses °: philosophic: lly. 


COMMUNIST LO, Tnforrasnt thoucht that the ‘wencral puolic ware less 
i CTIVITTES. apprehensive srt the Co... wufifiist Perty than they he a Pornerly bcen, 
; - 


pertioularly 23 i135 prrty ard hoAded the resistance movenent and haa 
had MaAmMy Cos Ltics in conseq UCNICC » 


Lie The f 1 is OL the CO uns ae Weret= 
(2) to further the unity of France. a 
Co) to do all in their pover to assist in ejecting the Gernans 


end to inflict crsucaltios on the: when once they wore in 
YC TIVO. 


Eree® SS SR RES eS aSEae 


Bis In order to further Prench unity the Co.:mmists rcfuscd to 
discuss any postwar | soll ticel pro;rn.isc, since this would merely 

lead to disunity at the present tinc ant to «a dissipation of cfforte 
Instead they ANS 1.5 toc om the necessity of consentre ting on the one- 


paraniount task of ofe:.tin Gcronnye 


7” 


Ls Lras werd sorely ncedcd, but, in inforsicnt's view, there were 
people who dcliberntcly ished, ‘the supply of ams to the Corzrunists 
to be withheld béeruse. thoy fcsred their use by then in eventual 
civil Cisturbenoes ‘thon hostilitics o¢csed. 
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266 On Vth July the Co 
not €0 work, . or if foreed to 
Had the BeiieCe siven: qt 
heave folls red SuLG WLth co 
Germanse ° 

Cle NAIC 2 fionths aco 
LONDON entitled MANICEST 
FRANCE. This shoulc. 

by the million over Sranctce 
socn fo Liat 
UL: 


206 He he 
t> the Gernans sh: 
elsevwherce 
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Situatim in France 
Reports information given by Lt.LJ.Sime, of 4th 


Zouaves regiment, who arrived at Lisbon 2lst August, 
Report covers his escape, conditions in Aix-en Provence, 
and Nice, BlaRr& Market, General living Conditions, 
rices, Police, A.R.P. and Blackout, Hospitals, Jews, 
Transport, Post-war fears, Vlandestine Groups, M. 
Andre Jardieu, B.B.C., Amusements at Nice, opinion 
regarding British and Americaas, Postal Services,Chure 
Hotels, Omies, Restaurants, conscription for the 


-"Releve, Informant appears to be of high degree of 
Intelligence 
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FRANCE Ve * 
23ra Sentember 1943. 


SEP 1943 


NE Tree rer crs. 


Grede B. 


To : Political Intelligence Department. 
From : xidley Prentice. 


Interview with Lieutenant Louis Joseph Sino, 


le French, aged 29, reserve officer of the th Zousves 
Regiment. He left Nice on 26th July 1943, and errived at 


Lisbon on 21st Auguste 


Escape over mountains. 


2. Informant formed one of oa eonvoy ecross the Pyrenees 
orgenised by the Belgians. lene of them were told that 
everything had been previously paid for, and they only learnt 
this after they had paid for many of their meals in Spain. 
They set out from ¥oix, and the route teken was via Anzat, 
Ordino, over the Col de VYigueiras, San Julia and Urgel, and 
thence ty bus to the British Consulate at Barcelona. 


iilx-en-Svovyence. 


3- Informent errived in France from Tunis in August 1942, 
and was at the Ecole uiliteire at Aix-en-Provence. This 
school was closed down by the Germans when total occupation 
of the country took pisce in November 1942. ‘The greater 
portion of the cadets wished to fight the Germans, but, having 
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vecillated too long, they were all demobilised, and many of them 


were arrested by the Germans. Informant found himself completely 
free on November 2/th. 


4. At this time, he tried to cross the Spanish frontier, without 
success. As he speaks italian perfectly, the de Gaullist 
orgenisstion in France sent him to Nice to work sgainst the 
Italians. He became the chief of a sector with hesdquarters | 


at Tice. 
Nice. 


i er Towards the end of the time he spent there, Nice was very 

: much less crowded than it hed previously been, on sccount of the 
; difficulty of finding sufficient to eat and the high price of 
whet there was. Also, there were no more visitors owing to 

the fact that along the whole of the south coast of France 

all the young men upon whom the Germens or Itelisns could lay 
their hands were being sent to Germany, not only with the idee 
of getting them into German hands, but also with that of removing 
them fran the coastal districts. (This applies to the coast 

in all the other parts of France as well). 


Bleck Market. 


6. While the Italians were in Nice, they bought the whole 
output of perfumes from Grasse, whereas ell the walilable cloth 
was bought by the Germans. 


7- =‘Informant, who was in possession of two food—cards, did not 
even then succeed in getting enough to eat. He states that it is 
difficult for enyone outside the area St. Raphael-enton to 
comprehend fully the actual state of starvation of the population, 


or to understand and appreciate the misery of that part of the 
country. 


8. The following prices apply particulerly to Nice : 
Fes.75 
200 


Bread 
Macaroni 
Beef 
Chocolate 
Suger (poor quality) occasionally 

obtainable 
Butter 


oil 
Chicken 
Rabbit 
Eggs 


tert 


9. Wine: with tickets, 3 litres a month are allowed at Fes.10 
a litre, and one litre st FPes.4O0 (compulsory). So-called 
Chéteauneuf du Pape costs Fes.200 a bottle, and ordinary wine 
upwards of Fes.80 a litre. 


10. Im some hotels, the following prices are charged : 
1 ee ce 


A @uall dish of fried tatoes 
A slice of hem ™ 


Informant knew of a café in Monte Carle where a cup of coffee 
could de obtained for Pes.50, plus Fes.20 for one lump of sugar. 
Tea is non-existent. 
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ll. Vegetables are exceedingly scaree and very expensive. 
Nuts-are only available at Grenoble, where they cost Fes.l0 
a kilo, 


12. Soap may be found st Fes.70 a Kilo, and some inferior quality 
tooth-paste is procursble, but to get this one must either return 
en old tube, or pay Fes.4 for the tube. 


13. Cigarettes bleues cost Fcs.120 a packet. There are plenty 
of matches available at Fc.l per box. 


1h. Shoes with wooden soles may be bought, with a permit, for 
Fos.375 a pair. On the black market, a pair of shoes with 

: leather soles costs Fes.2,00. Informant bought a pair of shoes 
for Fes.375 end took them to a boot-maker Who, for Fes. 300 
| and two packets of cigarettes, chenged the soles from wood to 
4 


leather, thus making the total value of the soles Fes. 50. 


ty 15. Informant was able to obtain two pairs of socks by paying 
Fes.200 a pair and giving two packets of cigarettes in addition. 
It is quite impossible to obtain silk stockings, except when a 
woman is prepared to “coucher avec un homme", and even then they 
are made of rayon, 


16. With e permit, a suit of clothes costs Fes.1200. on the 
; black market, a suit costs from Fes.8 ,000 to Fos.10,000. 
order to obtain a new suit, one has to turn in two old ones. 
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If one has not two old suits, many shops will comuunicate to a 
purchaser where these can be bought; the price asked is Fes.2,000 
each. The two old suits are then presented, and by adding 
another FPes.2,000, making a total of Fes.6,000, one can have a 

new suit of peor quality. Permits are obtained sat the Mairie, and 
are exceedingly difficult to get unless one has friends in the 


office, or unless one is working for the Cermans. 


Police. 


17. Informent states that the Nice police are exceedingly pro- 

Allied, and few of them fail to give warning when a round-up is 
a f* 

to be made to find young men for the reléve. In general, they 


are also very good to the Jews, and constantly warn them of 
approaching tyouble. There are just a few young police officers 
who do not conform to this standard of behaviour, but they are 
narked meta, The police know very well the dépth of the misery 
suffered by the population, which is much greater then is 
generally pelieved. 


Black-out and air raid precautions. 


- 


18, There are practically speaking no organised air raid pre- 
cautionary services along the whole coast and, apart from a few 
badly-—constructed wenthen, nothing has been done. There is a 
nightly black-out, but sometimes, for no particular reason, orders 
are given for all lights to go on. 
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19. With regard to bonbing, informant has the impression 
that the wajority of the population fully realise the necessity 
for this, and agree that it should continue, 


Hospitals, etc. 


20. There is plenty of space in the hospitels, and there are 
plenty cf doctors, but there is the usual lack of wedicines and 


medicai supplies which exists throughout France. 


JOWs. 


AY 
y : 


21. ‘the iteliens treat the Jews very well, and make no distinction | 


between them and anybody else. There are stibl many Jews on the 
c&te d'Azur. 


r oP 


22. Since July 1943 there has been much more space on the trains 


on the Céte ad’ Azur, as trains going south empty themselves at 
Mersellle and Toulon. 


23- On every dey except Sunday busses run occasionally. Where 
railway lines serving the countryside have been suppressed, a 
bus runs im each direction once a day. These busses sre always 
extremely crowded. 


Goal, ste. : 
2h. There is very little coal allowed in Nice and on the cSte @' azur 
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23rd September 193. 
Gas and electricity are both very severely rationed, and 
heavy fines sre made for any excess consumption. 


Post—war,. 


25- Informant feers that there will be great disorder and 


bloodshed in France as soon as the war comes to an end. He 


states thet fire-arms are hidden all over the country, and wh ae 
ee ait 
on 


that a large part of the population has got into the habit of 
using hend-grenades and small bombs. In his opinion, it will 


be necessary to have a military government to exercise very fi. 


control over all the elements in the country who, since the 
German occupation, have got out of hand. He considers that 
a very severe “épuration" will have to be made throughout the 


country to get it onto a sound basis and to enable the people 
to live in security. 


26. He says that it will be necessary to "passer 1'éponge 

sur bien des choses". Many heade will have to fall, but he 
hopes not too many. For him, it is entirely a question of 
national morals, whieh have never been very strong for the 
last generation, but which have been ruined by vile procedures 
sinee June 1940 through the absence of sound leadership. 


27. ‘The great majority of French people at present are for 
de Gaulle. The officer class, the Catholics and those of the 
Right are mostly for Giraud. 
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28. At Nice on lth July eat 8 o'clock p.m. informant was in the 
Avenue de la Victoire, to observe popular reaction. He states 
that 90% of the people were calling out “Vive de Gaulle”, and 

10% “Vive Giraud". 
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29. A Military dictatorship would have to be merely transitory 
and only to establish order, to be followed by a constitutional 
Monarchy after the English model, though informant himself would 
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prefer a Constitutional republic. 
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30. 


There are many clandestine groups in the area under review, 
es but there is no cooperation between them, or even between their 
3 chiefs. Informant is sure that in the event of an invasion they 
would spring to action; they seem to be ready for this, but 
these particular groups have no fire-arms. Informant himself 


Pt knows that in one group there are twenty French tank drivers, 
a mostly non-commissioned officers, who ardently hope that the day 


of invasion is not far away, and that they will be given tanks 
to operate. Informant states that the spirit amongst these 
groups is excellent, but described the situation in them as 


"le grande pagaié". 
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31. The three principal groups are Combat, Prancs-Tireurs, 
Armée seeré6te. Informant tried, as far as lay within his 
power, to get them to unite under a single chief, but this was 
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itipossible. Nevertheless, he is of the opinion that this should 
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be done by someone invested with more authority than he himself 
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possessed, These groups not only receive no arms or instructions 
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from e higher source, but they are very short of money. 


32. Many of the young men belonging to these sroups have been 
cbligei to fly to the mountains. Informant believes that the 
state of confusion existing among them is such that many members 
of the Gestapo have succeeded in joining them, and he states 
that this forms a real danger. The chief of the de Gaullist 
service in France warned Sino not to have anything to do with 
these groups, on account of the danger involved. He made the 
curious statement that in a general way the members of these 


groups did not like to take French ex-officers into their ranks. 


53. Their activities are limited to small acte of "terrorism"; 


they "démolissent les collaborateurs et cassent les vitrines". 


In a genersl way, they do more harm than good, as their activities 
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"g6nent les Gaullistes qui font le service des renseignements." 
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34. The Gestapo and the French police arrest many of the members 
of these groups, sometimes 300 or 400 at a time. He is sure ) 
that the Italians kKnew-every one of them. Informant stated that . 
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a great fault among them was that they met in large numbers and 
too often, and that they were all known to each other. 


23rd September 1943. 


35. Informant knew Tardieu. Recently he met Madame Tardieu 


in Nice, and asked if it would be possible for him to see i. 
Tardieu. She replied to him in such a way that he realised 
that Tardieu was no longer in a fit mental state to receive 

anybody. He is allowed to have his car and is given petrol 
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for it, but takes no part whatever in political activities. 
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36. Nobody listens seriously to Vichy or Paris, but all listen 
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to the B.B.C. Informant never heard of any prosecutions for this. 
He stated that what the French want perticularly are news bulletins, 
much more than news commentators, and that in fact they did not 
care for the latter, as they have made too many mistakes. 


en at 


37. For purposes of amusement one is obliged to go to Monte 
Carlo, as there is a curfew at 9 o’clock in Nice. There is 

no golf along the coast, because the golf courses have all been 
mined for tenke. Sailing is forbidden, but there are still 

gome horse races at the Champ de Courses du Var, two miles out of 
Nice. 
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d'Agur no distinetion is made between the two, although he 
himself personally prefers the British, 
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39. The postal service is generally satisfactory. The method 
adopted by the censor for interior correspondence is to select 
one sack from the quantity and go through it thoroughly. Certain 


people's correspondence is, of course, censored regularly. 
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he Church. 
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40. The Church is no longer pro-Pétain, but is jefinitely anti-~- 
Nezi. The clergy speak frankly of “libération” and of fighting 
"pour isa juste cause”, in spite of the fact that in the past they 
stated that Pétain had frequently given creat assistance to the 


Church. 


; 
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Hoteis. 


hl. The Hotel Negresco end the Hotel Ruhl are mostly, but not 
entirely, occupied by the Germans. The liotel Atlantique and the 
Hotel Francia are entirely occupled by the Italians. The 
Armistice Commission is at the Hermitage Hotel, and the Italian 
Army Headquarters are at the Riviera Hotel, Cimiez. 


Cimiez. 


42. The atatue of Queen Victoria at Cimiez has been decapitated 


ee 
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by the Italians, without any known protest on the part of the French 
authorities. 


Restaurants. 


43. Among the smart restaurants is the Restaurant de Paris, the 
manager of which is an important member of the $.0.L., and has 
consequently no compunction about purchasing on the black market. 
The fixed price for a meal at this restaurant is Fes.50, but in 
reality it costs about Fes.600. There is also the Restaurant 
Napoléon, less elegant, in the Rue de la Victoire. 
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Reléye. 


hh. In the early days, there were remarkably few real volunteers 
for the “reléve"; experts only were taken at the beginning, but 
since 1942 men have been called up for the "reléve" according to 
their military class. 7 


45. Informant states that young men now aged between 20 and 2h 
who have never done any military service “sont trés mal formés, pas 
disciplinés, souffrent d'un manque de courage et ne veulent pas de 
chefs." These undisciplined young men frequently fly to the 

mounteins or hide elsewhere when eallea up for the “reléve", with 
the result thet the Germans take older men to replace them. He 
complains that the young men, once they have been replaced, come 
back into circulation andi exploit the black market for their own 
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ends. This is leading to a serious situation between the men aged 
20 to 2h and those aged 25 to 37. 


Conclusion. 


46. Lieut. Sino is unquestionably of a fer higher degree of 
intelligenee than the average French officer that the present 
interviewer has so far seen. He gave his information with great 
restraint and considerable care. There would appear to be no 
question as to its euthenticity and exactitude. 
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FRANCE. 


MEMORANDUM BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


I circulate to my colleagues herewith a record of the views of 
M. le Trocquer, a Socialist Deputy who has recently arrived from Paris, on the 


situation and future developments in France. 
A. E. 


Foreign Office, 4th October, 1943. 


M. le Trocquer, who has just arrived from France in order to be a member 
of the Consultative Assembly at Algiers, has been a Socialist Deputy for Paris for 
twenty-three years. He is also M. Blum’s lawyer. He was one of those who went 
from Bordeaux to Casablanca in the s.s. Massilia in June 1940. He makes an 
excellent impression, vigorous, honest and moderate in his views. 

The following are the chief points which he made in a recent conversation at 
the Foreign Office :— 


The French people are resistant and Anglophil. Some of the bourgeoisie 
have put their own personal. interests before the interests of France, but the mass 
of the people, including the peasants, are resistant and Anglophil. 

The French people are Gaullist. General de Gaulle has a great position 
and, although the French people are republican, de Gaulle is regarded as their 
leader. With the safeguards which would be provided by the Consultative 
Assembly, M. le Trocquer seemed to have no qualms whatever about de Gaulle’s 
dictatorial personality. 

He could not lay too great stress on the importance of the French broadcasts 


from London. He had moved about considerably and he had noticed that those 


who had old wireless sets which were confined to long and medium waves were not 
so vigorous in their views as those who had up-to-date sets which could receive 
on short wave. He wondered whether the B.B.C. could do anything about 
strengthening the transmission. 


The direction of the Socialist Party had been overhauled since 1940 and all. 


those who had not opposed Pétain’s constitutional change of July 1940 had been 
removed and a number of new men had been introduced. 

Blum, Daladier, Paul Reynaud and Mandel were now somewhere in the 
south of Germany and were being fairly well treated. The morale of all was 
excellent. Daladier and Blum had both achieved triumphs at the Riom trial 
and Daladier had completely *‘ conquered ’’ the Court. M. le Trocquer thought 
it possible that the Germans might try to use some of these politicians to set up 
some kind of régime in France as soon as a German collapse became imminent. 
(We have also been warned that we should not forget General Weygand, who is 
being well treated by the Germans in Germany and allowed to ride every morning, 
and who might be cast by the Germans for a similar rdle.) 

M. le Trocquer explained that he was one of those selected by resistance 
organisations in France to be a member of the Consultative Assembly at Algiers. 
The idea of himself and his friends in France was to build up the French 
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Committee of National Liberation imte-e=pxrovisional.Government which would 
exercise authority -im France; until. elections could .be. held. The Committee 
already formed a good nucleus and_ it cowld be expanded into a representative 
French body. This was his object in leaving Paris: Other names had been chosen 
and it was hoped that the Assembly, which was to meet on the 3rd November, 
would..be, pretty representative of the resistance organisations and parties -in 
France. He declared that the authority of the Committee would be respected 
in France and that all appointments made in its name would be;accepted.. It 
would be impossible to leave Vichy nominees in power after the Allied forces had 
landed. If they were not tac | immediately, the French people would take the 
law into their own hands and remove them forcibly. The only way to prevent this 
happening would be to install new prefects and officials at once. Lists had 
already been prepared with great care by the resistance organisations in France 
and would be discussed with the National Committee. 

On the question of the powers of the Allied Commander-in-Chief, 
M. le Trocquer regarded it as essential that he should not in any way appear as 
the commander of a conquering army, but rather that he should come as a friend 
who wished to help the French. M. le Trocquer said that, in the view of himself 
and his friends, the Corsican model, whereby état de siége was introduced by a 
Hreneh: general acting under the overriding authority of the Allied Commander- 
in-Chief, would be the best solution. He seemed to take it for granted that the 
Allied ‘Commander-in-Chief would in the early stages have supreme powers, but 
he clearly did not contemplate that the Allied Commander-in-Chief would have 
the responsibility for changing officials and making appointments. 

M. le Trocquer confirmed what has been reported from almost every source in 
France for some time past: that since the 11th November last Pétain has no 
following whatsoever in the country. ) 


Ce 


Monsicur le Trocquer came to see Mr. Btreng this afternoou. 
l was present. 


MOnsieur le Trocquer, who has just arrivea from France in 
oraer to be a member of tne Consultative assembly at algiers, has 
been socialist Veputy for raris for 23 years. He is the only one 
left. He is also Monsieur Blum's lawyer. He was one of tnose 
wio went from Bordeaux to Casavdlanca in tne 8.5. "Massilia” in 
June, 1940. He made an Excellent impression, vigorous, nonest 
and moderate in his views. 


the following are the cunief points which he made. 


the French people are resistant ana anglophil. some of tne 
pourgeoisie have put their own personal interests before the 
interests of rrance out tne mass of the people, incluaing the 
peasants, are resistant and anglophil. 


The Freuch people are Gavllist. General de Gavlle has a great 
position ana although the #renchn people are republican ae Gavile 
is regarded as their leader. With the safeguaras wiich wouvula be 
provided by the Consultative assembly Monsieur le Trocquer seemed 


to have no qualms whatever avout de Gaulle's agictutorial personality. 


fie coulda not lay too great stress on tne importance of tne 
French broadcasts from London. he had moved avovt considerably and 
he had noticed that those wno haa old wireless setS which were 
confinea to long ana medium waves were not so vigorous in tneir 
views as those who nad up-to-date sets which could receive on 
snort wave. He wondered whether tne B.6.U. covla do anytning about 
Strengthening tne transmission. 


The direction of the socialist Party had beéu. OVerhaulea since 
1940 and all those who had not opposed Pétain’s constitutional 
change of July 1940 Nad been removea and a number of new men naa 
been introduced. 


blum, Dalaadler, Paul xeéynavud ana hianael were now somewhere in 
the soutn of Germany ana were being fairly well treated. ‘The 
morale of all was excellent. Daladier and slum had both achniévea 
triumphs at the Kion trial and Daladier had completely "conquered" 
the Court. Monsievr le Trocquer tnovgnt it possible that the 
Germans might try to use some Of tnese politicians to set up some 
Kind of régime rance as soon as a German collapse became 
imminentgé do kage ahs ea) Fittrned we that we siiovld not forget General 
Wweygand, who @@ being well treated by the Germans in Germany and 
allowed to ride Every moruing, and wno might be cast by the Germaus 
for a similar rol¢. 


Mionsievr le Trocquer explained that he was one of those 
selected by resistance organisations in France to be a member of 
the Consultative Assembly at algiers. ‘Ine idea of himself and his 
friends in France was to build up the #rench Committee of National 
Liberation into a provisional government which woulda exercise 
authority in France until elections covld be held. The Committee 
already formea a good nucleus and it could be expanded into a 
representative Frencnu body. This was his object in leaving Paris. 
Other hames had been chosen and it was hoped that the assembly, 
wiich was to meet on the 3rd November, would be pretty represent- 
ative of the resistance organisations and parties in France. He 
assured us that the authority of the Committee woulda be respected 
in rance ana that all appointments made in its name would be 
accepted. It wovld be impossible to leave Vichy nominees in power 
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after the Allied forces had lanaed. If they were not changed 
immediately the French people would take the law into their own 
hands and remove them forcibly. But the only way to prevent this 
happenimug wovld be to instal new prefects and officials at once. 
Lists had already been prepared with great care by the resistance 
organisations in France and wovld be discussed with the National 
Committee. 


On the question of the powers of tne allied Commanaer-in- 
chief Monsieur le Trocquer regarded it as essential tnat he snovld 
not in any way appear as the commander of a conquering army but 
ratner that he shovld come as a friend who wished to help the 
French. Monsieur le Trocquer said that in tne view of himself and 
nis frienas the Corsican model, whereby état uae siége was intro- 
aqucea by a French general acting under the overriding authority 

of the allied VCOommander-in-Chief wovld be the best solution. He 
seemed to take it for granted that tne allied Commanaer-in-Chief 
would in the early stages have supreme powers put he clearly did 
not contemplate for a moment that the allied Commander-in-Chief 
would have the responsibility ror changing officials and making 
appointments. 


Our conversation confirmed our view that the only satisfactory 
ay of dealing with tne problem of administration in France will 

be to nave a round table discussion of tne various problems 
involved with the French. If it were possible to achicve prior 
agreement with the americans so much the better - but I fear that 
that is too much to be noped for. 


Mionsieur le Trocquer confirmed what we have heard from almost 
every source in France for some time past, that since tne 11th 
Wovember last +étain has no following whatsoever in the country. 


28th september, 1945. 
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I circulate to my colleagues herewith 
a record of the views of Monsieur Le 
Trocquer, a vrocialist Deputy who has 
recently arrived from traris, on .tne 


Situation and future developments in 
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Mensievur le Trocquer, who has just arrived from France in 
peekiuoes al a member of the Consultative Assembly at Algiers, has 
been, socialist Deputy for Vvaris for 23 years. -He-t+e the-onty—enRe 
ete He is also Monsieur blum'’s lawyer. He was one of those 
who went from Bordeaux to Casablanca in the S.S. “Massilia” in 
June, 1940. He ma&esan excellent impression, vigorous, honest 
and moderate in his views. 


The following are the chief_points which he made A. A ben 


Cri. 1. a av 4 Fre—_. }~ Pfirie.. 

The French people are resistant ana anglophil. some of the 
bourgeoisie have put their own personal interests before tie 
interests of rrance but the mass of the people, including the 
peasants, are resistant anda anglophil. 


The Freuch people @wre Gaullist. General de Gaulle his a4 great 
position and , although the «rench people are repuvblican,deée Gavlle 
is regarded 4s their leader. With the safeguards wnich would be 
provided by the Consultative assembly iienstecr le Trocquver scemed 
to have no qualms yvhatever avovt de Gaulle's dictatorial personality. 
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fig could not lay too great stress on the importance of the 
French broadcasts from London. He had moved avovt considerably and 
he had noticed that those who haa ola wireless sets which were 
confined to long and medium waves were not so vigorous in their 
views us those who had up-to-date sets wiich covld receive on 
short wave. Iie wonaered whether the B.b.C. covld do anything about 
strengthéning the transmission. 


The direction of the Socialist Party had been overhauled since 
1940 and all those who had not opposed Prétain’s constitutional 
change of July 1940 had been removed and a number of new men had 
j been introduced. 


blum, Daladicr, wavl heynaud ana hiandel were now somewhere in 
the south of Germany and were being fairly well treated. The 
morale of all was excellent. Daladier and blum had voth achieved 
triumphs at the xiomtrial and baladier had completely "conquered" 
the Court. Monsieur le Trocquer thought it possible that the 
Germans might try to use some of these politicians to set up some 
Kies of régime in i‘rance as soon as a German collapse became 
warned we that we siiovld not forget General 
venunaes whoAveas being well treated by the Germans in Germany and 
allowed to ride every morning, and who might be cast by the haat 
for a similar role} 


(glen ado 


Monsievr le Trocquer explained that he was one of those 
selected by resistance organisations in Krance to be a member of 
the Consultative Assembly at Algiers. ‘The idea of himself and his 
friends in France was to build up the French Committee of National 
Liberation into a provisional government which would exercise 
authority in France until elections covld be held. The VLommittee 
already formed a good nuclevs and it covld be expanded into a 
representative French vody. This was his object in leaving Paris. 
Other names had been chosen and it was hoped that the assembly, 
which was to meet on the Srd November, wovld be pretty represent- 

Ut tans of the resistance organisations and parties in France. He 
that the avthority of the Committee wovld be respected 
in France and that all appointments made in its name wovld be 
accepted. It wovld be impossible to leave Vichy nominees in power 
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after the Allied forces had landed. If they were not changed 
immediately, the French people would take the law into their own 
hands and remove them forcibly. Bw® fhe only way to prevent this 
happening wovld be to instal new prefects and officials at once. 
Lists had already been prepared with great care by the resistance 
organisations in France and wovld be discussed with the National 
Committee. 


On the question of the powers of the Allied Commander-in- 
chief, Mensieur le Trocquer regarded it as essential that he snovld 
not in any way appear as the commander of 4 conquering army bvt 
rather that he siovld come as a friend who wished to help the 
French. Moenstevr le Trocquer said that in the view of himself and 
his friends the Corsican model, whereby état de siége was intro- 
ducea by a French general acting under the overriding authority 
of the allied Vommander-in-Chief, would be the best solution. He 
seemed to take it for granted that the allied Commander-in-Chief 
would in the early stages have supreme powers but he clearly di 
not contemplate for—a-—moment that the Allied Commander-in-Chief 
would have the responsibility for changing officials and making 
appointments. | 
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Monsievr le Trocaver confirmed what from almost 


every source in France for some time past, that since tne 11th 
November last :étain hus no following whatsoever in the country. 
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Dear Fairleg, 
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in conversation with otrang ana wyself au Lew days 
&gO Le Trocquer, the Socialist Leputy from Paris, who 
is now in London, mentioned the following point. 


Ne saia tnat he couvia not iay too great stress on 
the importance of the 5.5.U. trench vroadcasts from 
Lonacn. He had himself been able to get rounu quite @ 
lot and he noticed that the feelings of those vrench 
wno haa vp-toO-aate sets wuich enavica tnem to listen 
in on short waves weirs much more vigorous anda tiucil 
morale was vetter than tiose wno haa ola-fashionea 
sets whicii only permitted tiem to get orouagcaste on 
meGium and long waves. he woncerca whether it was 
vossible ior the 3.».U. to strengthen their emissions 
on these wavee go that they covld be picked up oy fhe: :: 
rrenci: who had oid-lasnionea sets. 


This suggestion hes probally been alreaay 
consiauered by you but none the less I tnovgeht it worth 
while to pass it on. 


Ve Heb « MaCk. 


Lieutenant Colonel, 
F.G.wui. Fairley, 
push House. 
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Dear Mack, | (03s ( : 4 : 
Li O6T f ———— 

Many thanks for yours of Oct. “2nd, 
telling me about your talk with Le Trocquer, 
I have seen him myself, and am very much 
impressed by him: in fact, he was one of 
the two Paris Deputies I referred to in my 
letter to Hamblet, which you have seen, when 
discussing the Paris bombings. 


| The point you refer to has been 
considered by us, in conjunction with the 


BBC. There are, apparently, technical 
difficulties, but the B.B.C, have the matter 


in mind, 


Thank you again for the suggestion, 


Irom fy che 


Lieutenant-C olonel 
W.H.B. Mack Esq,, 
Foreign Office, 
Whitehall, 
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I have just been reading your Cabinet Paper 
WwW. P. (43) 433. 

Might it not be useful to send the report of 
Monsier le Trocauer's views for communicstion to the 
State Department in Washington? 

If so, I vould suggest that the line at the 
foot of the first page, and the first line on the second 
vage, should run:- 

"™he idea of himself and his friends in France 
was so to build up the French Committee of 


National Liberation that it might exercise authority .." 


Yours ever, 


bits / 


The Rt Hon. Anthony Eden, M.C.», M.P.; 
Foreign Office. 
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No.Z 10353/109/G ! Octobér, 1943. 


R.L.5S. Lord Halifax wrote toMmy Secretary of 


State on October 7th syégesting that the 


Draft. 
Vi memoranaum of the viéws of M. le Trocquer 


Private Secretary on France which ws circulatedto the 
to Lord Halifax. 


War Cabinet asAV.P.43/433 might usefully 
be communicated to the State Department. 
(from the Private He indic#gted one slight amendment which 

Secretary) 
might Ae made in the document for this 


purpose. 


IN THIS MARGIN. 


2.. Would you please let Lord Halifax 
know that the Secretary of State agrees 
about the State Department seeing the 
paper. and—that a COpy Gt—++ amended as 
yeu proposed has been sent to Campbell 
with instructions to show it to the 


Department. 
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No. Z 10353/109/a | SECRET (5b October, 1943. 


bray 


R.L.S. I enclose a copy of a memorandum 


ool which the Secretary of State recently 
Drfft. 


circulated to the Cabinet giving the views 


Sir R.I. Campbell, of M. le Trocquer about France. It is 

WASHINGTON. 
based on a conversation which William 
(from Mr. Mack) Strang and I had with le Trocquer after 
his arrival here. 


9. Lord Halifax has seen this 


memorandum and suggests that it would be 


IN THIS MARGIN. 


useful, t6 communicate it to the State 
Department. The Secretary of State 
agrees. In so doing you would of course 


A§ 


emphasise tke very confidential nature , 
of the—dcocument. 
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(Z 10353/109/G). FOREIGN OFFICE, S.W.1i. 
SECRET. 13th October, 1943, 


) : 
ae P Pee : Pi siecka: ° 
I enclose a copy’ of a memorandum which the 
Secretary of State recently circulated to the 
Cabinet giving the views of M, le Trocquer about 
France, It is based on a conversation which 


William Strang and I had with le Trocquer after 
his arrival here, 


Ze Lord Halifax has seen this memorandum and 
suggests that it would be useful for you to 
communicate it to the State Department. The 
Secretary of State agrees, In so doing you would 
of course emphasise its very confidential nature, 


torn Cmhu 


Ga} (W.H.B, Mack) 


sir Ronald Campbell, K.C.M.G., CB. ¥ 
Washington, — - , 
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Regist 
rt % 10433/52/17 


FROMEOstal and 
Telegraph Censorship 


| No.LON/SB/ 202 586/43 


| Dated25th Septe1943- 


Received 
say }6th Oct. 1943. 


42 : France 


Situation in France. _ 
Copy of intercepted leter from Pablo de Azcarate 
England to Julis Alvarez del Vayo, New York of 17th ! 
September, enclosing an article written by Jules 
Moch reviewing the present spirit in France, and 
enumerating various measures for collaboration with 
Germany brought in by the Vichy Government which have 
stimulated an ever growing spirit of resistance and 
increasing hatred for the enemy. He deseribes reaetions 
to this spirit throughout the various Social classes. 
With the exception of a few profiteers, high officials 
and Civil Servants, all sare pro-de Gaulle.Author 
quoes from numberous clandestine papers send attaches 
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BL. 25.9.3. Submission No: LON/SE/202586/43. 


Enclosure: Article by JUL#S MOCH on the Spirit of 
Resistance in France - with a foreword 
summary of the Author's career. 


fhe Author review the present spirit in France 
Snumerating the various measures for collaboration 
with Germany brought in by the Vichy Government 
which have stimulated an over growing spirit of 
resistance and increasing hatred for the enemy. He 
analyses the evglution of this spirit and the reactions 
throughout tne variovs Social classes. With the 
exception of a handful of profiteers, high placed 
officiais and Civil Servants, all are ardently pro 
de Gaulle, who represents to them the Spirit of 
resiatance and libsiation - The Author quotes 

from one of the numerous Glandestine newspapers and 
attaches an appendix of Statistics regarding the 
resistance to deportation of Workers to Germany and 
Sabotage activities of the Underground Novements. 
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Nous publions aujourd hui un premier article d un 
nouveau collaborateur lrangais de notre revue, M. Jules 
“och, 

Né & Paris en 1893, de vieille famille alsacienne, 
i. Jules iioch sortit de 1 Ecole Polytechnique, la grande 
ecole Scientifique francsise, et se consacra a 1 indus- 
trie de 1920 & 1928. Hlu alors depute socialiste, reelu 
en 1932 et 1937, il ne tarda pas & jouer un role impor- 
tant dans son parti et au Parlement. -.iembre de la 
Commission des Fin:nces en 1932, il lutta pour obtenir 
diverses nationalisstions d incustries et fut 1 auteur 
du projet de nationalisatior S chemins de fer francals. 
Il fit nartie des ceux gouvernements de Léon Blum, dont 
il fut et reste 1 ami tres fidéle. Dans celui de 1936-37, 
il fut charge de la coordination & la Presidence du 
Conseil, et, dans celui de 1938, devint ministre des 
[Travaux Publics. 

Mi. Jules .ioch a participe aux deux guerres mondiales 

il servit de 1914 & 1918 4 1 Armée, 
omme ofiicier ce génie et fut plusieurs fois cite a 
et decoré. Adversaire de la 
du serviee dans 1 Armée 
obligation 


oe ore ar ee eee — _ — 
militsire; il part . Campagne de Norvege ou il 


; ; AND in Mamma ns A } am £fa4 
obtint le ~rade de Commander, nors tour et pour 1alts 


de guerre. 
A l Armistice, il rut un ues 80 parlementalires 
francais qui voterent contre Pétain et la capitulation 


’ “+ 2 | , | pe 
& 1 Assemblée de Vichy, et donnerent ainsi le signal 


de la Résistance. 
Léon Blum et d autres membres du Gouvernement 
il demeura en prison jusgu en mars 194]. Sit6t libéré, 
il consacra toute son activité & constituer des organisa= 
tions clandestines de résistance et a rapprocher les 
unes des a 2s celles qui existaient deja. A nouveau 
recherehé par la nolice, il dut quatre fois quitter 
son domicile pour éviter une nouvelle arrestation. La 
derniere fois, il ne put continuer son activité qu en 
menant de Septembre 1942 a Trevrier 1943, une vie absolu- 
ment clandestine et difficile. 

Au bout de cette periode, il dut quitter la 
France et rallia aussit6t & Londres la France Combattante 


Gu General de Gaulle, avec lequel il était depuis long - 


temps en rapport. Il a, des son arrivée, repris du service 


dans les Forces Navales Frangaises Libres, redevenues 
ensuite, apres l'accord d Alger un ces éléments de la 


warine Nationale de la République Francnise . 


FRANCE  MBURT RIE 


m RESISTANCE 
aa 1 ‘etn Te. Ji slide 


d’esprit en France 

1 été de 1943, a nettement évolué 
plus hostile a4 Vichy. Le pretend Ordre nouveau 
Se désagrege. Méme certains de ses plus fidéles servi- 
teurs d hier cherchent A se frire pardonner we. 
Diverses mesures, voulues par Laval Ou imposeées par 
Hitler, expliquent l accélération de cette évolution. 

La loi sur le travail obligatoire en Allema- 
gne a soulevé d unanimes coléres. Des centaines de 
milliers de jeunes ont " pris le maquis " rendant la 
mobilisation souvent illusoire ( 1 ). Des familles 
jusqu alors: ralliées & la politique du vieux ii 
par haine du communisme ou par crainte d un nuuveau 
" Front Populaire " ont complétetement et ouvertement 
fait volte-face denuis que leurs enfants risquent le 
départ vers 1 Est. 

De méme 
voies de communication, imposee 
depuis que les actions systematiques et 
organisations de resistance mettent les trans; 
allemands en danger. lle géne sérisusement agricul- 
teurs, dont les travaux soutfrent deja de absence des 


prisonniers. 


o. ; 9. a | 4 
L institution de 1 "impot metal " a souleve 


de vives critiques : chacun y voit naturellement une 


1) On trouvera d autre part quelques données officielles 
sur 1 échec de cette mobilis*tion. C 


mobilisation 


wlA UA VII 


Le ravitaillem 


sous-alimentes, |] 
1mce A 


unanimes. eS 


Sitions Se 
vidée 
Se heurter & 
le Ses membres 
aussitét exploités 
AVeUX SB 
-onsacre a 
andes iu il s ef- 
constituer a la fols pot ‘contrebalancer celles 


Son regime Sur une. 


ette evolution, 


mple de milliers de tonnes d oranges 
ports mediterraneens, directement des 


es ouvrie 
Lntelligents 
> 
apercurent 
la desorganisation des 
iZ1S, plus tard 
nfin la requi- 
empechaient de réaliser 
ntraindre a fermer 
ux devinrent 
leurs vriers et les siderent & Paiwe le releve. 
zans son " stan- 
7 ,? . 
t par 1 arrivée 
pouvoir d une "™ maj MmMeS Nouveaux, BSpere UT) 
, , . , 
prompt debarquement, sap jul reste d autorite gouverne— 
mentule, boude, itronde et constitue une fraction des cadres 
des organisations de resistance. 

‘issoute en novembre 1942,1les 
ofticiers de carriere, apres avoir pendant deux ans servi 
le Maréchal, révent maintenant de revanche. Réeactionnaires 
dans leur ensemble, ilS avaient, au début, accepté la défaite 


gui les débarrassait de la Républiuue, et proclame la 


i) volliers eSpagnommydans les wagons allemands, Sans qu it 
en reste une pour, Opulation. Chaque region apporte des 
temoignages semblém@fes qui, repetés, & travers le pays, 
contribuent a le! dir dans la résist:nce a la collaboration 


' 


, 


" trahison ™ 

ralliérent un 

1942, leur mouvement sous le 

qui demeurent aujourd hui en 

6tre professionnellement récla 

une vive hostilité a4 la politique de collaboration, qui 
aboutit & les priver de leurs emplois. Beaucoup d entre 
eux ralliarent les mouvements de résistance et élargi- 
rent leur horizon politique au cont: les Republicains 
engagés ‘dans la méme lutte. 


Le Clergé, dans sa majorite, a pris une position 


trés nette, depuis les lois antisémites et surtout 
depuis les déportations de juifs. Des évéques s enobli- 
rent par leurs protestations. Des maisons religieuses 
offri rent de sfrs asiles aux socialistes et aux commu- 
nistes traques par les volices unies lew! 

d‘Hitler. Si quelques religieux defendent encore 

1° " Ordre Nouveau " en qui ils voient un protecteur 
de l Eglise, la plupart pensent qu un tel soutien 
compromet la cause catholique 

& la libération, un anticléricalisn 

l'ensemble, une étroite uni 

Catholiques résistants | 

qui constituent la gross 


francaise. Une telle entente est pleline 


pour la reconstruction de la Republicue. 


des inten- 
vOlice et des directeurs de ministeres, pres— 
srement renouveles, les uivers services de 
fonctionniires ont ete peu " epures (aute sms 
.oute de competences de remplacement. Instituteurs, 
poSstiers ou cantonniers Se taisent certes pour n étre 
pas révoqueS; mais ils conservent leurs opinions de 
gauche et souhaitent ardemment la victoire alliée, 
pour lacuelle un grand nombre d entre eux luttent 
dans nosS organisations secretes. Les cheminots, en 
particulier, jouent un rdle heroique dans la desorga- 
nisation croissante des transports ferroviaires. 
La police elle-—méme - ou plutdét " les polices ", 
car Vichy en a créé une cizaine de nouvelles ayant 
des missions spécialisées - est " gangrenée ". Elle 
devient le refuge de jeunes, resolus a& eSquiver 1’ envoi 
en Allemagne. " 80% de ses effectifs, écrit un haut 
fonctionnaire de Vichy, est gaulliste et laisse voir 
ges SentimentS avec un sans géne latent. Cette majorité 


est heureuSe de posséeder des armes qui lui permettront, 


7 


le grand jour venu, de faire vraiment du beau tra - 


vail ".( 1 ) 


+ 
+ + 


Parmi les travailleurs manuels, 1 unanimité est 


pratiquement totale. 


(I) J’ai moi-méme constaté, gans la prison que 4 
partageais en 1940-41 avec d autres membres du Gouver— 
nement de Léon Blum; que nombre de nos geoliers étaient 
de coeur avec nous, nous 4idaignt & tourer la loi du 
Secret et a communi quer avec 1 ex®érieur. es diz=huit 
mois plus tard, si, 4 djverses reprises, > g8 ai 1 ah 

été A pouvesy arreté, C pot arth "A chaque fois 6t6 


Pres) fir SEACHATS AGE Sar StafSBRS Oe 


(2h 


Les paysans frangais sont dé solides républi- 


Cains :-ils savent qu ils doivent leurs terres & la 
Révolution. En voulant effacer 150 ans d Histoire, 
le Maréchal prend pour eux figure d émigré de 1792. 
Mais ils sont aussi " nationaux " : 1 occupation les 
Dlesse et développe leur haine des Allemands. Le 
rural tient & sa liberté, hait les lois 1’ obligeant. 
& déclarer les surfaces ensemencées, les quintaux 

de ble ou les hectolitres de vin produits, le nombre 
de seS poules oude leurs oeufs. Toute la réglemen— 
tation abstrsite de Vichy l’a dressé contre 1° "Ordre 
nouveau ", malereé qu il soutfre moins que les cita- 
Gins du rationnement et que, le marche noir aidant, 
il vende ses procuits a ces prix relativement conve=- 
nables. L isolement de sa ferme lui permet une écoute 
de la B.B.C. moins dangereuse qua la ville. Il ne 
sen prive pas ( 1 ) et est d autant plus ardemment 


gaulliste que Vichy n'a pas obtenu la libération des 


prisonniers, cultivateurs en grand nombre ( 2) dont 


, - x, . 
1 absence handicape lourdement 1 économie rurale. 


1) Dans un petit village de montagne ou j allats 
voir un camarade en résidence forcée, je constatal 
que, sur 136 maisons, 106 possédaient un poste de 
radio et que, sur ces 106 familles, 102 ecoutaient 
tous les soirs les émjssions de,la France Combattante 
et de la B,B.C. Cen est 1& qu un exemple entre 
mille de 1 influence que les Frangalis de Londres~ 
exercent sur leurs compatriotes oppri meg et du recon- 
fort qu ils leur apportent ... malgré 1 interdiction 
d écouter les radios étrangéres, que sanctionne théo- 
riquement la prison. 

2) Sur environ 1.200.000 prisonniers recensés en 
Allemagne, on compte approximativement 400.000 sans 
520, Ouvriers, 220,000 fonctionnaires ou assimilés 
des transports, 120.000 employés de commerce ou 

de professions analogues ( banques etc.),le surplus 
relevant de professions diverses. 


Les ouvriers enfin ont, dans le malheur, 


retrouvé sinon leur unité - celle-ci n’est pas réalisée 
encore entre socialistes et communistes — du moins leur 
unanimité, Tous républicains d’ avant-garde, ils devaient 
normalement se dresser pour reconquérir leurs libertés. 
Ils furent en outre les principales victimes de Vichy et 
Berlin : traqués pour leurs opinions, emprisonnés, dépor- 
té6s, leurs salaires non relevés en fonction du colit de 
la vie, ils ne purent plus se procurer le minimum vital. 
Quoi d’étonnant si, das 1940, ils se groupérent dans les 
organisations de résistance, et si, plus tard, la résis- 
tance, puis les victoires de 1 Armée Rouge, suscitérent 
un égal enthousiasme chez les communistes et les non 
communistes. L ouvrier pense d ailleurs que la faillite 
de ses espoirs de transformation sociale en 1919 a contri 
‘bué, vingt ans plus tard, & rendre possible la deuxieme 
guerre mondiale. Il entend ne pas laisser renouveler 
la m6éme faute. Ardemment gaulliste -— ce nom symbolisant 
L’esprit de résistance - il est aussi ardemment révolu- 
tionnaire. 
+ 
+ + 
Ainsi, Sauf la poignée de profiteurs du 


régime — quelques centaines de ministres, de hauts 


fonctionnaires, d"intendants de police et de préfets 


tirés du néant par Vichy et quelques milliers de mer- 
cenaires des bandes fascistes de Déat,-de Doriot Ou de 
Laval — nul en France ne défend plus la collaboration, 
ni le gouvernement, ni méme Pétain en qui, il y a trois 


ans, certains ne voulaient voir qu¢ le Sauveur de Verdun. 


Dans son effort de resistance, qui 
Se traduit aujourd’ hui par des milliers d exécutions capi- 
tales, des centaines de millicrs d internem-nts ct dan - 
prisonnements ‘tL 750.000 déportations en Allemagne, la vraie 
Sime de la France captive et meurtrie a exprime dans ces 
admirables journaux clandestins que des milliers de jeunes 
hommes répandent 4 travers le pays, au péril de leur liberté 
-Ou m6me de leur vie. 
Un de ces heroiques bulletins, le numero 


34 de " Défense de la Frence " du 20 juin 1943, nous permet - 


d’élever notre pensée au niveau de celle des hommes qui 


luttent et meurent sur notre front intérieur de France. 
" Annoncée par la France Combattante, portee par la Résis- 
tance, la grandeur francaise renaft dans le monde, lit-on 
dans ce journal. Nous voulons que la France redevienne , 
plus gue jamais, cette terre des grands hommes, des indivi- 
* dus hardis dont la personnalité transforme le Brac. terre 
de saints, terre de Ssavants et de philosophes, terre de 
héros, de colonisateurs et de martyrs. La-srandeur de la 
France c est de conquérir les hommes plut6t que les terri- 
toires, en les élevant a de grandes idées Ou & de grandes 
causes; c est d enfanter des &tres qui apportent & 1 Humanité 


plus de lumiére et plus d amour. La grandeur de la France, 


ce’ est de vouloir conquérir 16 monde & la vraie grandeur 


—_ 


.. f ; 4 war | 
‘@lie de 1 Esprit. 


Voila ce qu au milieu de leur Terre=-prison, 
dans les soutfrances, les angoisses et ia lutte, 
des Francais Libres pensent et crient au monde, 
renouant , par-dessus 1940, la trauition ce la 


France Immortelle de 1789 ’ 


Jules Moch 


Ancien Ministre. 


— - » : . ’ ‘ 
rs 
1 7 ’ ‘ \ : . « when \ ‘ WwW 


; : ? , : ; 
tjenortation d Ouvriers francsis, 


ions ordonnees par Laval et 
| position unanime de la popula- 
es moyens sont mis en oeuvre pour y faire 
naladies Simulees avec certiricats de complai- 
sance de medecins, embaucnhage dans des entreprises non 
encore toucheées par, le service obligatoire, Tuite vers 
la canoagna, i). matérielle de nombreux em- 
ployzurs, listes de d epart egarees par des fonctionnai- 
res, complices, auresses erronees genant les rechorches, 
enfin croupements ‘de Dlus en plus nombreux de retrac- 
taires dans les montagnes et les foréts ou, organisés 
militairement et ravitailles par les poj ulati ns, ils 
constituent 1 Sbauche de formations de cuérillas. 


Aussi les defections atteignent parto1s 
un taux impressionnant, Somme On en jugera par la 
Statistique Suivante empruntée a ues documents officiels 
de Vichy, vortant sur 1600 convoca. Fions ntre le 18 et 
le 2] mail 1943/ 


Ville et Departement Nombre de }ombre de Pcurcentage 


convocatli ns 


Aurillac ( Cantal ) 66 “Ae 59% 
Béziers ( Hérault ). 101 Ll% 
Carcassonne ( Aude ) 89 1% 
Le Puy ( Hte Loire ) 78 : 
Macon ( Sane et Loire) 349 

.ontlucon ( Allier ) 108 
Narbonne ( Aude ) ° 50 
Nimes ( Gard ) 450 
Toulon ( Var ) 200 
Valence ( Drdme ) 109 


Totaux 1.600 


Le déechet moyen a ainsi attelnt oo nombre 
hommes convoques, 


ctioO 


Durant les 40 jours écoulés du 15 avril 
Bu ler juin 1945, les rapports parvenus de France font 
_, Comattre 556 opérations des organisations de résistance 


“Contre l’occupant et ses alliés. Ils ne comprennent, bien - 


Re bee _entendu, qu: une faible fraction des actions entreprises 


durant la méme période. Celles-—ci ont cofité aux ‘Allemands™ 
des. milliers de morts, compte tenu de graves déraillements 
de ohemi ns de fer provoqués , et ont permis de détruire 
5 ma matériel précieux pour lui, Elles se décomposent. 
emma. suit : 


5 Déraillements de trains et destruction de 
- Matériel roulant @eenseeweeeeeseeesenseeneenes ee ee & 
, 240n G6 lignes électriques ou 
Ques. @eese @eaenaeeneoeea1empeseeeeansewszscmesn eee enee0nsne & 
-usines par. explosions ou sabotages 
tm Ae § ‘on de camigns et garages eeeeseees 
Mise Hors seryice d écluses de canaux .... 
ie: reetfdg.d’ avions prototypes ......see% 2 
traction de vitrines d organisations 
rmementales ou de logements de Sampaio” 
/ \Wie ee oeeeeoseceseeseeeeeseeeeeeeegeses 
96. Gans deg locaux Occupés par 1 ennemi 18 
rav.0n,d essence ou de vivres ennemis, 
Cevs d’alimentation @eeeeseeseseeeeses 19 
-@ main armée de prisonniers l 
liciers e*eeeseeeeee#see@#ee#e7ese7@#ee#eees *® 6 
Attag sd déta ‘Sheog +s ennemis ......... an 
as ves de chements ennemis ......... 
Operations i een ewe Oe 


| Nombre total des opérationS .....seccvecee O00 
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Z: France 


Conditions in France. 

Encloses copy of a report from Consulate at 
Bilbao of a conversation with a French refugee, M. 
Christian Herail, about conditions in France. M. 
Herail made the following interesting points:- (a) 
French prisoners of war in Germany are better 
treated than prisoners of other nationalities (b) 
it is extremely rare in France today to hear any 
friendly word towards Britain, this being due to 
German propaganda (c) the fact that B.B.C. seldom 
makes sympathetic reference to French prisoners in 
Germany is noticed in France (d) Frenchmen can move 
about easily in France. The black market operates 


successfully (e) General Gitaud dénbeat ab BaabEe. re 
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7 _ HRITISH EMBASSY, 
710485 J. dee 
89/67/43 bow nad October, 19.3. 


* — eee 
7 


| : Deer French Department, 
We think you mey be interested 
to see the enclosed copy of a report from our 
Consulate at Bilbao of a conversetion with a French 


refugee about conditions in France. 


Yours ever, 


CHALICERYe 


: French Department, 
Foreign Office. 
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SECRET 


Tie 


on Conversation with lie Christian Hérail 
20th September, 19,3. 


Monsieur Christian Héreil, s Frenchman, came into Spain 
without authority on 17th September, 1943, stayed in Rilbao two 
nights, anc is now safely in Madrid. 

e 

MM. Hérail was mobilised in 1939, in the 221 Reg. Artil- 
-lerie Lourde at Périgueux, and later transferred to the 166° Reg. 
AePe (Rege de Forteresse) stationed in the MNaginot Line, where he 
was eventually taken by the Germanse He was s prisoner of war at 
Vurttemberg, Stutgart, and more recently, at Ludwigsberg, from 
which place he escaped on 27th harch,1943, making his way to 


Tarbes and into Spaine He gave us en sccount of how he crossed the (gees 


Fraenco-*%penish frontier, which he will no doubt reveat when it is 
proper or necessary for him to do soe 


7 His wife, formerly Helena Alauerson-Siiith, no. living at 
16, Langford Place, Ste John's Wood,Ne\ie8, is a relative of Lora 
Holden. Their son, sged 4 years, is in Switzerland. 


2). lie Herail, in his conversation with us, and in giving us 
his views sna impressions, mace the following interesting points:- 


a)e French prisoners of war in Germany, generelly speaking, are 
well treeted — better treated, infact, than prisoners of other 
nationelities. The food is poor ano reduced to a minimum, but 
sufficient to sustain the men in fair health. Workers receive 
more consicerstion than those uneble or unwilling to work, while 
men who bresk Germen rules sere very severely cealt with. 


b).- It is extremely rare, in Frence to-day, to hesr any sword of 
friendliness towards the british. ‘the majority of people hope 
the Allies will win the war and throw the hstec Germans out of 
rrencee In the mesntime, incessant German propaganda reminds the 
“rench people of liers el Kebir, etce, and endeavours to make them 
believe that all their troubles are due particulerly to the 

ingl ishe 


c)e The BeReCe seldom makes any sympathetic reference to the 
million I*'rench prisoners of war in Germanye This is noticed 
in Irance.e 


G)e A Krenchman hss little difficulty in moving about in France. 


e.) The black market is in full swing ev:rywhere in France, carry- 
-ing rich prizes for successful o,erators, of whom there are many. 


f). General Giraud stands higher in the regard of Frenchmen than 
General de Gaulle, because he is experienced as a General in the 
field and has the acued "Interest" of heving esca;:ed from the 
Germans’ hands. General de Gaulle, they say, is conceited, 
unsympethetic, anu personally ambitiouse 


BRITISH CONSULATE, 
BILBAO. 


21st September, 1943. 


L 
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Measures taken against Jews resident in France . 
Registry \s 10498/52/17 Transmits copies of a memorandum from the Swiss 
Department Politique Federal dated 15th Sentember 
rrom ME: Norton cOncerning an Order issued at the beginning of 
(Berne) September compelling 411 male Jews in France to 
attend medical examinations, to enable the recruitment 
NoV442 (xL1/202/42 ) of fit men for compulsory labour. 


Number 


DateA 5th Sept.1943. 


Received , 
in Registry jeth Odt. 1943. 
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HIS Majesty’s Minister at Berne presents his compliments to His Majesty's 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and has the honour to trans- 


—— 


mit to him the under-mentioned documents. & oa ay 
. 
; 


& 
b 
- 


tish Lega i> ansag| 
British Legation aed 1 () A C$2} 


, i wr 7 
Berne. ; | 


Reference to previous correspondence: 


Description of Enclosure. 


Name and Date. Subject. 


From: o: . British Interests: 


Date: 15th September 1943. Measures taken against Jews 
resident in France. 


e 


Be24.25.¥ — LU/Me 


Le Département Politique fédicral, Division des Inté- 
réts étrangers, a l‘thonneur de fsire savoir A la Lécation de. 
Sa Majesté Britannique qu'aux termes ji'un ra port de la Léga~ 
tion de Suisse © Vichy, les Israélites frangais et étrangers 


ont fait l'objet, au début du mois de septembre, de convoca- 

tions par la vole de la presse. Cette mesure alffecte diverses 
réexions de la France précédemnent non occupée. 

A titre d'information, le Lépartement remet sous ce 

efe pli & la Lézation de Sa Uajestc conle d'un avis parn A ce su- 

jet le 51 aot 19435 dans le journnl “Le Petit Nisois". 1 en 

résulte que ies Israélites étranzers, de mime que ieurs core=- 
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ligionnaires frangais, doivent se soumettre 4 une visite médi- 
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cale dont l'objet, croiteon, est de permettre le recrutenent 
a'hommes aptes au travail: oblisatoire. 

AuasitSt qu'il a eu connaissance de ces mesures ade 
ministratives, . de Montenach, Chef du “ermice des Intértts 
iy étrangers de la lézation de Suisse Vichy, s'est enguis au- 
prs @u Ministéire frangaie des Affaires étraneéres de leur 


portée et de leurs modalités d'applicstion. A ltavpui de ga 


démarche, il a remis une note verbale & ce ‘inistire. 

Les interlocuteurs de °.. de “‘ontenach oni aru peu 
infoimés de la quertion. Ils avaient entendu parler d'un nou- 
veau dénombrement a'Israélites en "zone sud", mais n'étaient 
pas certains de l'objet immédiat ov futur de ces dispositions. 
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Alea lLegution de Ja Lajesté Gritamique 


Berne 


we ae'> aid 


Le Uhef du Service des Intérets étranzers - siors insisté 4 
deux reprises pour obtenir dec précistons sur le caractare 
des mesures en cause, leur portee et les conditions dans lese- 
-Gurralent viser des reoseortisas 
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gu de réponse du Ministore franjais 
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en se basant sur les cas 
conerets gue lea VUOnsulats auront pu lui soumettre entre tenpa 

évartement ne aunquera pas d@ communal juer 4 la 
Légation de Ga Majesté tous renseignements complénentaires 
qo'dil pourrait recevoir sur cette question. . 


Berne, le 15 saentembre 1943. 
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Le Uhef du Service des Intéréts étrancers « slors insisté & 
deux reprises pour obtenir dec précisions sur le caractiére 
des mesures en cause, leur portes et les conditions dans les- 
guelles elles vourralent viser des ressortissants d‘Etats 
dont la Suisse asaure la représentation des intéréts dans 
cette partie de ls France. Jm lui a falt orévoir l'envol 
eroohain a’sclaircisscexzents & cé Sujete 

yarallslement 4 ces démarches, it. de Montenach a 
enzcacé les Conaulats intéressés & se tenir av courant de 
chacue ess particulier et a tenter de tirer des divers ron 
seisnements qui leur varviendraient des éléments d'apvrécia-e 
tion d'un caractare plus général. 

vi, Gans quelque temps, &. de Miontenach n’a pas re=- 
su de réponse du HMiniatsre franjais dea Affaires ¢étrang4res, 
il interviendra une troisieme iois, en se basant sur les cas 


concrets que les VUonsulats auront pu lui soumettre entre tenps, 

Le ¢partement ne manguera pas @ commnaliquer 4 la 
Légation de Sa Majesté tous renseignements complémentaires 
qv'll pourrait recevoir sur cette question. 


Berne, le 15 septembre 1943. 


copies i'uc avis (3) 


: 


"ZEB PETIT NICOIS" du 31 aofit 1943 


~ 


AVsi8 
AUX ISRAELITES FRANCAIS ET BTRANGERS 


Tous les Israélites de sexe masculin, résidant dans le 
département des Alpes-Maritimes, doivent se presenter, munis de 
toutes piéces justificatives de leur identité et de leur profes- 
sion, aux visites médicales qui vont 6tre organisées 4 Nice et a 
Camnes, suivant les indications gui leur seront dommées par la 
voie de la presse. 


La premiere visite aura lieu a Nice a@ la Salle Brea, ave- 
nue Notre-Dame, a@ partir du jeudi 2 septembre et jusqu'au lundi 6 
inclus, de 8 he. 30 & 12 h. et de 14 h.30 & 18 h. Devront s'y pré- 
senter tous les interessés habitant au nord et a l'est du fleuve 


Var. Les assujettis a cette premiere visite sont: 


IO = Israelites frangais nes entre le ler septembre 1913 
et le 31 aofit 1923 (&gés de 20 & 30 ans) ; 


2° — Israélites étrangers nes @ntre le ler septembre 1893 
et le 31 aofit 1925 (&€zés de 18 & 50 ans). 


Tis devront se présenter dans l'ordre suivant: jeudi 2 
Septembre, noms de A a J. Vendredi 3 de K & Q. Samedi 4, de RA U. 
Iundi 6, de V @ Z. Mardi 7, retardataires. 


Un avis dans la presse donnera les indications concernant 
les visites qui seront passées & Cannes. 


Faute de satisfaire & cette convocation , des mesures 
d'internement seront prononcées sans autre avis. 


Last Paper. 
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3, Cleveland Row, 
St. James’s Street, 
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Rote er 7th 1943. 


My dear Richard, t... pte 

I attach hereto a minute made 
by Neville Lytton of a conversation he 
recently had with Médecin-Général SICE 
about conditions on the continent. 
Sicé, though apt to be tactless and 
cantankerous, is, as you know, honest 
and not in the least self-seeking, 
There may be something in his suggestion 
that some food in concentrated form co 
be sent in addition to the blankets and 
boots which are now being dropped by 
the R.A.F., and the possibility might 
be worth looking into, 


yours ever, 


(havtalGeale 


Re. Le. SPBHAIGHT sa. ; 
Foreign Office, 
a PS 


NOTES ON A TALK WITH GENERAL SICE 
OCTOBER 5TH 1943. 


. 
; 


Lh) General Sicé seemed to think that famine relief 

had not been prompt enough in Sicily, Italy and Corsica and 
that when the Expeditionary Force lands in France, it will 

be of importance to get food to the starving population of 

the big towns in the liberated territories at once. On this 
will depend the whole-hearted collaboration of French patriots 
and the general good-will of the population towards the Allies. 
To this I replied that, presumably, this first food aid must 
be brought by the liberating armies themselves (A.S.C) and 
after a few days, the Red Cross, and other affiliated societies 
could get to work, General Sicé then said that he was much 
afraid that the Red Cross, the Leith-Ross organization and 
others were in danger of being paper organizations only and 
that their workings were likely to be slow. 


2) I put forward the idea that, as winter is now upon 
us and the liberating armies are unlikely to set sail till the 
Spring, it was most urgent to take some immediate steps to 
mitigate the ravages of famine at once. I have recently come 
in touch with the French patriot who organized the Creusot 
sabotage. He has assured me that the forces of resistance 
massed in the mountains are now well-organized and can easily 
distribute packages of concentrated food to the big towns 
where it is most needed, without any danger of this help 
falling into enemy hands. He also said that. blankets and boots 
were being delivered from this country by the R.A.F., but 
naturally the R.A.F. say that if food and clothing are sent, 
it will mean a diminution in the supply of arms. It is 
sugcested that small bottles of concentrated food, cod liver 
oil, fruit jellies and even powdered milk could be added to 
the packages of clothes and munitions being dropped by the 
R.A.F. over the centres of resistance, General Sicé gave a 
most enthusiastic approval of this plan and said that it 
would have an immense effect on the morale of the country. 


3) Madame la Générale Sicé has recently arrived in 
this country from Marseilles. She said that the rations for 
a month there were sufficient for one week, and that for the 
remaining three weeks, she and her children ate nothing but 
swedes. Small wonder that this unfortunate lady seems to be 
on the verge of acute melancholia. 


lL) General Sicé has just returned from Madagascar. 

When he was in Cairo on his way back, he had conversations with 
Turkish officials who told him that the Russians had lost 

10 million men (killed, wounded and prisoners) and that 2 
million Russian prisoners had died of hunger in German prison 
camps. If these figures are correct, it is small wonder that 
the Russians should clamour for an immediate Second Front 
before more millions die of hunger. 


(sgd.) Neville Lytton. 


FOREIGN OFFICE, S.‘V¥eles 
16th October, 1943. 


fl, hate Dowie 


I enclose, ,_- a 
note by Neville Lytton, who was formerly 
a member of the British "ission to the | 
French National Committee, recording. 
2 talk which he had with General Sice 


on the 5th October. 
a La 7 


(Sga. ) W.H.B. MACK. 


Colonel David Keswick, 
c/o Room 15. 
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Wa | FRANCE 5 


Diets Situation in France. 
+ et \a 10567/52/17 Transmits memorandum on situation in France compileé 


from information obtained from Mr. Kaba Daffeée, a 
FROM Mr. Ridley Senegalese who left Paris on September 6th. Informatior 
Prentice, Lisbone covers: his journey to Lisbon; description of state of 
No. 68 (FRANCE) effairs at the Cauldron-Renault Factory at Billancourt; 
development of the barter system in Paris; position of 
hospitals; morale; German labour recruiting officers; 
Dated 2nd Octe1945- transport; treatment of Jews; opinion regarding p st- 
Received lith Octe war Government; Black Market. Clothing supplies; coal 


in Kegisiry 1943. supplies; the feelings of Senegalese towards the 
Z:France. Frenche 
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BRITISH SMBASSY, LISBON. 


oO 
; Gs emo : 


= Bee Central-Departinent, Foreign Office. 


From : Ridley Prentice. 


Enclosed herewith sare copies of Poli 


ye fj! ‘onal 
hetoManda 
to P.I.D. France No. 68 and Germany lo. 3 
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28th September 1943. 


POLITIGAL MEMORANDUM 


cS To : Political Intelligence Department. | Grade B. B. 
i From : Ridley Prentice. ie 


if le A Senegalese, aged 39. He left Paris on 6th September 1943 | a 
BF, | ‘. 


gat and arrived at Lisbon on September 19th, having crossed the 
Po . mountains between Hendaye and Irun on foot. He was obliged | 
sae to take food for the journey with him, and left Paris with : 
Ke ,: Fes.1,000 in his possession. Of this, he paid Fes.4k9 for the ; 
: second-class fare to Hendaye; he also bought on the black 
market two kilos of bread at Fes.40 a kilo, 500 grammes of 


es |  +Seusage at Fes.120, and a kilo of grapes for Fes.6. On arrival 
Beets at San Sebastian, he tried to change the remainder of his 
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‘ money, approximately Fces.350, but nobody would buy French Francs 
| from him. After a great deal of trouble, he eventually found | ‘ 
someone who, as an act of charity, gave him 10 Pesetas for his | ; 


FPrancse Between Gan Sebastian and Lisbon he travelled clandes- | ‘ 
tinely on goods trains. 


2. When crossing the frontier, he encountered no enemy guards. 
During his journey, he saw many young Germans in uniform, but very 
yaa few older ones. 


a 
5 ie 3.  # Imformant is ea naval mechanic, having served his time in the 
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FRANCE No. 68. 
28th September 193. 


French Navy. Latterly, he was working at the Caudron-ltenault 


Aeroplane factory at Billancourt. He made up his mind to escape 


rather than to be conscripted for work in Germany, end decided 
to leave his French wife and child in Peris. When asked how they 
were going to live without him, he replied : "Il faut lutter 


jusqu'&S la fin, et on vivra sur la patience." 


Caudron-kenault Factory at Billancourt. 


ke This factory was not working 2) hours a day, but only from 
6.39 a.m. to 10.30 p.m. in two shifts. 32,000 men were employed 


between the Caudron factory and the adjacent Renault one. Average Lia 
wages are Fes.20 an hour for 7-1/2 hours a day, 80 that about i ‘oe 
Fes.200 a day eould be sarned with overtime. 5-1/2 days a week ‘ 

are worked. fae: 


be Informant stated that there were 500 men employed in his shop, iy 
which specialised in the finishing 9f crank-shefts. Production ines 
had to be kept up to a standard of 500 complete units a day, but ae 
informant stated that under peacetine conditiona this could have a ; 
been increased to 1500. These crank-shafts are for what he ee 
called a 500 HP 18 cylinder Caudron sere-engine, and the whole 

output goes to Germany. Complete seroplanes are also manufectured, 

of French design, and there is a repair-shop at the branch factory 

in Issy~les—Moulineaux. . 


There is much individual sabotage in the works, but no 


LISBON, 


HO 


28th September 1943. 


orgenised sebotage is possible. Informant could not state ia 
definitely what percentage of output is lost due to under- Z 
nourishment of the workmen. In any case, the workmen are 4 
compelled to keep up the output to a great extent, as otherwise ‘ 


they are sent to work in Germany. There is constant control 
in the works by German civilians who all speak good French. 
Informant himself committed sabotage by leaving out split pins 
in big~-ends, but his work was rigidly controlled, so that the 
result was merely a question of delayed output. 


T¢ The work was never held up by lack of materials, any : 
shortage always being made up by supplies from Germany, Belgium : 
or other parts of France. : 

2 
8. lLorries and tanks are being constructed at the Place ; 


Netionale, Billancourt, where there are air-raid shelters inside 
the works. 


9. The Germans talk to the white workmen, but never to the 


coloured ones. 


Barter in Paris. 


10. Barter hes direcnegen along curious lines. For instance, 
almost any article can be exchanged for cigarettes; most Prench- 
wen to-day infinitely prefer a packet of eigarettes to a kilo of 
butter. Informant produced from his pecket a amall tin bex 


17) 


FRANCE No. 68. 
28th Septenber 193. 


which contained nothin; but cigarette-ends and broken tobaceo, and 
said that sll the men in Paris carried these boxes. Ne stressed 
the point that cigarettes and tobacco are of more value now than 


paper money, and that anyone who hed surplus tobacco could find 
anything that was wanted. 


Hospitals. 


lil. People are still sent to hospitals under the “Assurances 
Sociales", but there are few doctors, as all those up to 0-5 
years of age are being sent to Geriany to look after Frenchmen 
there. All requisites for carrying out operations are available 
in the hospitals, but there is a great scarcity of ordinary 
medicines. Patients sre required to hand over their food cards 
when they enter, and complain that there is far from enough to eat, 


Morale. 


12. French morsle is high, and all are talking of invasion by 
the British. On the other hand, the German soldiers say that 
the wer is lost. Generally speaking, the de Gaullists prefer 
the English, and the followers of Giraud prefer the Americans. 
Informant personally preferred the English (probably on account 
of the colour question) - He has travelled a good deal in the 


engine-room of ships and has visited New York, where he felt the 
colour—ban very keenly. 


LISBON. 


28th September 193. 


German Labour Recruiting Offices. 


13. These are situated at 25 Quai de Javel, Paris. Workers 
who return fron Germany cen only find employment in agriculture. 


Transport. 


1k. Bustes only rum in the suburbs of Paris; services are much 
reduced and they are very crowded. No permit is required to 
travel any distance by train, but it is always difficuit to find 


TOOMe 
Tews. 
15. Informant stated that he knew of many cases where Jews 
had been very badly treated and insulted by French people. 
Just before he left France, he had seen an elderly Jew lined 


up in a queue, who was ejected from it and insulted by the 
others, who were only too glad to move up into his place. 


Post-war. 


16. Informant thinks that there will have to be a military 
dictatorship under de Gaulle for some considerable time 
after the end of the wer. He states that “un grand nettoyage" 
will be necessary. 


17. Im his opinion, there are three people who have ruined 
Prance : Déat, Doriot and Laval. 


LISBON. 


28th September 193. 


Black Market. 


18. Informant, who was able to earn approximately Fes.5,000 a 


month, was paid every fortnight. 
of black market prices. 


’ 100 for their child. 


Amount of Free market 


if Rabbits 

| Sager 
Coffee 
Chocolate 
Macaroni 


Sub ce ently 


——s 


Potatoes 
Milk 1 litre weekly 


Fos.2.20 litre 
oil None 
Soap None 


19. There are plenty of matches at Fe.l a box. 


available. Vegetables sare very scarce. 


market cost Fes.10 a kilo. 


but on the black market wine costs Fes.2h0 a litre. 


FRANCE No. 68, 


He and his femily were allowed 450 
2 gremmes of bread a day - 200 for himself, 150 for his wife and 
He quoted the following prices 


Cabbages on the black 
One can rarely obtain such vegetables 
as cauliflowers, cerrots, rutabaga and artichokes, and the prices 
vary. Tomatoes were sold in July for Fes.25 a kilo. 


20. Manual workers receive 2 litres of wine a week, and other 
persons 1 litre a week. The normal price is Fes.6.20 a litre, 


He had considerable knowledge 


Black market 
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26th September 1943. 


21. k boxes of cigarettes per month per person are allowed, the 
total cost of which is Pes.22. On the black merket, cigarettes 


cost Fes.150 per packet. 


Clothing ._ 


22. It takes about 16 months to get a "bon" from the Meirie for 


a suit of ciothes, or for the repair or purchase of shoes, The 
normal price for a suit of clothes is Fcos.2,500; on the black 
market it is Fes.12,000. A shirt on the free market costs Fes.120, 
and on the black market Fes.1,000. On the free market one pays 
Pes.60 for s tie, and on the bleck market Fes.250. | 


23. Shoes with wooden soles cost Fea.250 a pair; on the blaek 


market, the price for a pair of leather-seled shoes is Fces.5,000. 
There are no socks to be had, even on the black market. Informant 
stated that no woollen articles of clothing are now available in 
Paris. 


Goal. 


2h. 50 kilos of coal per month is allowed, the price of which 

is Fos.66.h0 on the free market. On the black market, 100 kilos 
of coal costs ¥es.300. coal and ges are very severely rationed, 
and it is almost impossible to have sufficient heat for cooking. 


25. Informant stated that without the black market “tout le 
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FRANCE No. 68. 


28th September 193. 


monde aurait creyvé de faim il y a longtemps." 


26. He stated thet during the bombardment of the Renault factory, 
: the majority of the workers cried “Vive de Gaulle", Whereas 
32,000 men were employed in the month of July, he thinks that 

about 10,000 of them have since been sent to Germany, end that 


to-day the Renault factory does not employ more than 20,000 men 


all told. 
‘ | 27. Owrin,s the last three months no further leave has been 
* : granted to the Frenehmen working in Germany, and for eight months 
7 no letters heave been received in France from these men, The 
si reason for stopping leave is that a very large proportion of those 
oe who came on holiday from Germany never returned there. Those aS 
who came back to France were very thin and ill, only about 10% wy 
< of them being in good health, but they seem to have more to eat 
x in Germsny than the workers in France. The only control over them oo 
5 is the fact that they are given ration cards only covering the ve 
a fortnight daring which they are on leave, so thet in a sense they F . 
* are obliged to return to Germany if they are going to continue Ba 
: to live normally, None the less, they do hide in large numbers. oy 
Those who hide are often caught, as their wives end children are AY 
ie taken to prison until they are found. 
- 28. Work at the Caudron factory is mostly of the assembly-line type. 
= If any sabotage was discovered in any part of the assembly-line, 
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the men involved were shot or otherwise punished. As informant was 
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an expert mechanic, he ususlly worked on the night shift, whose 
function was to finish the crank-shafts, the day shift merely pre- 
paring the work for them (dégrossissage). 
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29. The percentage of those in favour of de Ganlle in the works 


was 60°; the remaining 40° were either indifferent or pro-Vichy. 


onclu 


ee 30. Informant wes especially interesting on account of the fact 

* that he is a pure-blooded Senegalese. He stated that he had become 

Z disgusted with the French, sas had most of his compatriots. after 

o the war, he wishes to have nothing further to do with Prance, because 
; the Senegalese think the way they have been treated by the French 

5: is sbominable. In the last war, they were put into the front line 


and kept there, also in Morocco, and again in 1940. He himself 
does not seem to have had an especially bad tine, es he was with the 
Fleet, and he was decorated by the French for his services, being 
awarded the Groix de Guerre 1939/40. Another point he made was 
that he had never seen or heard of a liberated coloured prisoner. 


31. It would seem that the senegalese have been comparing the 
treatment received in the Freneh colonies with the British system. 
One point he made was thst whilet the French Senegelese were 
conscripted, the British only call for volunteers among the netive 
population, 
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32. They seem very discontented with the different treatment 


meted out to the white and coloured soldiers. Promotion is 


elways reserved for the whites. If a white man is wounded, he 


% receives different treatment from that given to a coloured 
4 soldier; the rates of pay also differ. 


33. Interviewer exauined him et some length on this question, 


ca and it would seem that his feeling against the French which, he 
if affirms, is shared by all the Senegalese that he knows, is very 


deep-rooted. He lived for 19 years in France, but was fully 


i determined never to return there. He was exceedingly anxious to eer 
ba do his duty towards veating the Germans, but hopes that after the a 


| war Senegal would be taken over by the British and governed as a 

if British colony. He stated that the different treatuent meted out 
by the British snd the French to their coloured populations left : 

no choice open to them. He further said that the generally-accepted 
opinion thet the French treat their eoloured populations detter than 
any other country is entirely false, and that he himself has been 
none too well treated by the French since 1940. He was frequently 
told that he had much better return to his own country. 
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3h. For a coloured person, this man is exceedingly intelligent 
fp and very observant. He was not ebie to give much information 
a about the Caudron works aa, in point of fact, he is a seamen end 
es not an engineer, and his only interest was to be able to get away 
and fight - fight for the British ¢ | 
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Dated 9th Octe 1943-6 


Italian decree. 
Encloses copy of decree, handed to iene Me. 

Roche, published by Italian General commanding Italian 
occupied France on August 16th. M. Roche pointed out 
that publication was after Mussolini's dismissal, so 
those parts would feel incensed against 
e- Mr.Mack told M. Roche he thought it 
o do with Badoglio and that it had been 
issued by Italian General under German orders. Decree 


all French i 
Marshal Bad 
Was nothing 


| Received imposes death penalty and long imprisonment on anyone 
in Registry {§ llth Octe acting against the interests of the Italian army of 
194,36 occupation. 
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OCT N40 


Monsieur xoché handed me to-day the enclosed ~_a--en. 
e@ee decree publisned by the Italian general commanding 
those parts of rrance under Iltalian occupation on tne 16th 
August last. 


Monsieur “oché pointed out that this decree was 
published some weeks af'ter Mussolini haa beén aismissea and 
that as it had been posted up all over tne Italian-occupied 
part or rrance all tne rrench there woula know about it and 
would feel very incensed against Marshal Kadoglio. 


I tola Monsieur scoche that I did not see how Marshal 
badoglio could Nave had anything to ao Wwitn this aecree ana 
that I imagined that it had been issvead by tne Italian 
general at the oraer of his German superiors. 


Sw them BYE Sth Uctober, 1943. 
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peine de sort, 
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Si 


1° Information, ; uD 
<o~ a DEC R ET? M. 
LS GENERAL GOGANDANT LA 4&E4E ARME, VU L° ARTICLE I9 DU CODE PENAL MILIPAIRE DE GUERRE, 
A DECORETE CE UI SUIT: 
Art. Io= DISPOSITION GwORALE, 2 
yea 
Les dispositions de cette ordonnance seront observées dans le territoire frangais an ‘ 
continental ecoupé par les forces armées tialiennes, eee 


Toute personne qui aura commis une action visant A favoriser les opérations By eas 
militaires d’un Etat en guerre contre i1’Italie ou & nuire de toute fagon aux opérations ee 
+} % 


des forces armées italiemes, sera puni de la peine de mort, = 
RY 

Arte 5o~ TNRMKRMETI OD ARKEE, ae 

DEVASTATION MAS Kz é ety : eee 


Celui qui aura commis une action dans le but de porter la dévastation, le massacre ; ah 
ou lé pillage dans une ou plusieurs commmes du territoire occupé sera puni de la baal 
peine de morty. 


Art. dom INGURRECTION ARNE 


GCelui qui aura soulevé ou organise we insurrection armée, ou méme seulement pris 
part 4 la dite insurrectim, sera pumi de la peine de mort, 


Art. 5° ASSOCTATION SUBV  RSIVE. 


Quiconque ara levé, organisé ou dirigé une association gyant pour but de renverser 
les institutions politiques, économiques et sociales du territoire occupé sera puni de 
la peine de mort, . 


Celui qui aura fait partie des associations indiquées dans cet article, sera puni j 
de trois ans 4 dougze ans de réclusion, | pte 


Art. 6.- ZROPAGANDE SUBYERSIVE-_APOLOGIZ, Aas 
. PRAY. OS 


Tout individu qui se sera livre A une propagande dans le but de constituer par : 
la violence la dictature d®une classe sociale sur les autres classes, ou de supprimer 
par la violence une classe sociale, ou, de toute fagon, de renverser par la force | 
les institutions politiques, économiques et sociales en viguewr dans le territoire | 
oceupé, sera puni de deux ans & huit ans de réclusion, | 


Les mémes peines seront appliquées 4 ceux qui auront fait l’apologie des crimes 
prévus par cet article. 


Celui qui, dans un but terroriste, ou bien pour des fins politiques, aura comis 
un fait dangereux pour la vie ou l’intégrité des populations, ou dont svient pour 
dériver des graves dommages aux voies et moyens de coumumicatim et transport, ou en | 
yénéral aux services publics nécessaires 4 la vie de la population, sera pumi de la 


, 
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Bee} 
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Art. 8 = pad Ah sh 


Celui qui gura enlevé, détruit ou inutilisé totelement ou en partie, néme pour 


un temps limité, navires, avioms, convois, routes, usines, dépSts, outils ou autres if 
envins de guerre, lignes et appareils télégraphiquesou téléphoniques ou similaires, ou | 
tout autre ouvrage construit ou employé dans un but militaire, sera puni de la peine | | 
de mort. | oe 
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Art. 96° A An of $. elt ib. pi Py hey uly : NE 


Le ta OU DE LA RATE TALIQUE 


olavend fait en publié aux organes constitutionnels de 1*Etat italien ou 
de la Nation italieme sera puni de wn a six ans de réclusion, 


Les mémes peines s’appliquent A ceux qui auront fait outrage au drapeau national 
italien ou A tout autre embléime de 1’Etat italien. 


5 » AL VLAD lal ol 
Eien cw D SuTTTATRES Toh LIENS. 


Celui qui aura porté atteinte A la liberté ou a 1’ intégrité individuelle d’wm 
militaire italien, si le fait ne constitue un crime plus grave, sera puni de la 
réclusion pour cing ans au moins, 


En cas d’attentat contre la vie d*’un militaire italien ou si du feit de 
l’attentat la mort s’est produite, la peine de mort sera appliquée. 


Art, Ile PROVOCATION, 


Tout individu qui aura provoqué 4 1’un des crimes prévus par les articles qui 
précédent sera puni, dans le cas ot la provocation n’aurea pas été acceptée, de un A 
dix ans de réclusion, La méme peine sera appliquée dans le cas ou la provesation 
ayant été acceptée, aucun effet n’aura suivi. 


En cas de provocation en lieu public, la peine sera de trois a douse ans de 
réclusion, 


Toutefois 1*’instigateur ne pourra 8tre co. ndamné qu°s la moitié de la peine prévue 
pour le crime auquel se rapporte 1°instigation, 


Art. I2.- OOGLOR, 


Le complot ayant pour but 1’un des crimes mentionnés aux articles 2, 3, 4, 5» 6» 75} aay 
8, 9 et IO sera puni, s*il n’a été suivi du crime, de m A huit ans de réclusion. ‘ 


Pour le promoteur la peine est aggravée, 


Toutefois la peine & appliquer sera de durée inférieure 4 la moitié de la peine 
prévue pour le crime projeté, 


ART, I3e= BANDE sity 


Ceux gsi auront levé, organisé ou dirigé une bande armée ayant pour but 1°un | 
des crimes mentionnés aux articles, 2,3, 4 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 et IO sermt punis de la 
peine de mort. 


La m&me peine sera pppliquée & ceux qui auront fait partie de la dite banie, 
LEMENT AUX INDIVIDUS 
Sens préjudice des peines prévues pour le cas de si anes: aide ou assistance, 


tous ceux qu auront donné logement ou nourriture A oelui qui feit partic d'une bende 
armmée, ou l’auront rée0é1é, seront pumis de la réolusion de dix ans au moins, 


Si le fait est hebituel, le peine sera de la réclusion a perpétuité, . 


La peine n’est pas applicable 4 celui qui aura commis le fait en Save de ses 
proches con) cints. 
Art. I5.- JMJURE OU MENACE CONTRE UN MILITATRE TEAL Ee 
Celui qui aura offensé 1*honneur d°un militaire italien, 2 1 effensé étant ee 


ou aura menacé de lui porter un préjudice illicite, sera puni de la réclusion jusqi*) 
trois ans eu maximum, sane préjudice des peines applicables en cas de crime plus grave. 


trois wu plas, dais le méce but de nuire sux intéréts italiions, amont quitid sol eoti- 


Celid cui aura colporté dea inwormations sens fondesert, exa,6orées ou 
tendaneleuses, ou de tuute fagon sua ddployé une sotivite qi pourrait ®Mre nulsible 
aux intér@tea de la Nation lialiienne, sera puni de is réoclusi.n juqu’a cing ans 
GU Maly, 

La péeine gera de cing ans de réalusion au miniwa: 2i le colportage est co. is 
per les sliiteaires itealiens ou en forme de propaysnde ou de comounicatiins adressdes 
aux fmes wilitaires. 


Ok" be i ie” 


Tout ori et chant séditieux prof (rés dans des lieux ou réwmime -ubiica, ou 
teut autre déxumaetration aséditiouse, seron: ounis de le réglusgion jJusq’. 5 ane 
aa natiuum, sane prejudice ces »cines spplicahles em ors je crime plus prove. 


; rt . iio 


Tout individu gui, sans y @tre autorisé per les \.toritdés ‘tallcnies, sera 
d#ttenteur d’s mes & feu, aunitions, explosifs, moyens chiai jes dor eme, ov d’erwes 
blanchea, ainsi qe des ~iden détachees de ces objets sera pw de trols 4& Vingt 
watre ans de molusian 


Mi le crime cotxrtsxifaw aggrevé par des circonstances particulisres cxwemant 
la persome du coupsble, ou la quaslité ou quantité des ermes, ja o@ine Ge mort pourrs 
tre apoliguée, | 


S34 les acmes, munitions ou explosis’s seront trouvés dana um inseuble (habitation 
ou dépemlances du dit iameuble, le chef de Pasilie sera aussi res msabie, . acing 
qu®°il puicse prouver d’avoir iemard l’existenge des arnes, 


La ufme disposition sera a pliguée am yariiens et surveiliants si les ames 
ge trouveront dana dee lieux ayant toute autre des. ination, 


. ee aa 


¢“~ Ve a/eoe™ ee ee ao Awhdy eM 1 ag *. 


Celul qui, sens autorisation pvéiable du Vownandenent siiiteire italien, wra 
détenteur. d°un poste de transmission 7. .%, seta pumi de ia peine de mot. 


zg ¢ 7 » , a ‘_ '" 7’ “— >* 7 
HC. e. : q ' Hv e 


les exvioyeurs aqui, dans le but de naire aux intérOts de l*cocupetion italiane, 
vont cesser le travail, en tout au @ certie, dang leurs usines, ¢tabiissenent 6 ou 
bureaux, serent pumia d’un 4 Ging ans de nclusican, 


Les mOwes peines semmt “ppliquées aux ouveleres et anployés qui, su nastre de 


vetent le travail ou l*acecapliront irréguliérene:t et sans continuité, 


Pte Tee CK WU BUS UPTO. . 


Lovagae lea faite pxr¥vus par l’artiale »réeddent auront ¢té commis danas un tut 
difvérent, leap] yeur ou les ouvriers seroat punia de la réclusion jurqa"’ wois ae 
aa cas Oo Ges faites soit jour dériver wm préjudice aux intér€ta de l*oooupation 
italienne. 
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Arte 23e- CEREMONIES PUBLIQES 
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Celui qui, sans autorisation préebable des Autorités italiennes d'occupation, 
aura organisé ou dirigé des oérémonies ou services religieux en dehors des lieux destindgs 
au @ylte, ou bien des processions ecolésiastiques ou défilés civils dans les rues et 
places publiques, ou autres lieux publics, sera puni d'un emprisonnement jusqu'd six mois 
ou d'une amende jusqu'a huit mille francs. 
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Art 2he~ REUNION EN LISUX PUBL 


Celui qui, en dehors des cas prévus par l'article précédent et sans autorisation Dye 
préalable des Autorités iteliennes d'occupation, aura tenu une réunion ou organisé une eee 
manifestation collective en lieu publie sera puni d‘'emprisonmement allant jusqu'aé un en | goers 
ou d'une amende allant jusqu'd& quinze mille francs, sans préjudice des peines applicables foot abe 
en cas de crime plus gravee ese 


Ceux qui prendront part & la réunion ou & la manifestation seront pumis 
d'empbisonnement jusqu'aéa six mois ou d'une amende jusqu'a huit mille francs. 


Les dispositions de la présente ordonnance relatives & 1'Etat Italien, aux 
intéréts italiens, ou aux forces militaires italiennes ou aux militaires italiens, 


s'étendent au cas ol: les faits prévus concernant l'Etat, les intéréts nationaux, les 
forces armées et les militaires allemands,. 


Art 26.— CIRCONSTANCES ATTENUANTES 


Les peines prononoées par cette ordonnance contre celui on ceux des adcusés 


reconnus coupables, s'il existe des circonstaneces atténuantes pourront étre modifiées ainsi aes 
qu'il suit: pote ae 
coe 

a) si la peine prononeée est de mort, sera applicable la peine de la réelusion & Ribs 
perpétuité ou celle de la réclusion de vingt A trente ans} ae 
ie 

b) si la peine est celle de la réclusion & perpetuité, sera applicable la peine ae 

de quinze & vingtquatre ans de réclusion; way 
ig 

eo) les autres peines pourront étre diminuées d'un tiers jusqm'ad la moitié. aay 

Art 27e= COMPETENCE Rov 


Les crimes et délits prévus par la présente ordomnance sont déférés aux Tribunaux 
militaires de guerre italiense ° 


Le juge militaire peut ne les raisons qu'il jugera convenables, dans le cas ot 
des crimes ou délits auraient été commis par des habitants du territoire frangais occupé 
au préjudice des forees armées occupantes ordonner par une décision qui ne sera susceptible 


d'aucun recours, le renvoi 4 l'auto,ité judiciaire frangaise competente des procedures 
instituées contre les dits habitants. 


Tl en sera de méme pour tous crimes ou délits commis dans les mémés circonstances, 


contre des personnes appartenant aux troupes d'occupation qui dependraient d‘elles comms 
étant & leur service et & leur suite. : 


Art 28 — PUBLICATION- ENTREE EN VIGUEUR 


La présente ordonnance est publiée par voie d'affichage chez le sidége du 

Quartier al des Grandes Unités de 1‘Armée Italienne d'occupation, et recevra 
exécution cing jour aprés sa publication. Em outre elle sera affichée dans les emplacements 
aésignés par 1@ maire de chaque commume pour recevoir les affiches des lois et autres 
actes de l'autorité publique. 


Quartier Général, le 16 Adut 1943 


Le Général Commandant 
MARIO VERCELLINO, 
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Registry Conditions in France | 
Z Number he 10674/52/17 Copy of intercepted letter of 29th September from 


M. Hilary Tee, Manchester cuardian correspondent in 
FROM Postal and Lisbon to Mr. Crozier, Manehester Guardian Editor 
Telegraph 


enclosing report of an interview with @ Parisian who 
nsorship Vepartment| represents the opinion of a small number of the 
LON/PMS/ 223 , 505/43 people in every country. The interview covered 


Dated 9th Oct., 1943 conditions in France and the Parisian eescrsned anti- 
| | ae Gaulle end anti-Giraud feeling, and the lack of 

Received 14th Octe; Success of Allied bombardments. 

in Registry 1943. 
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Telesreph enclosing report of an interview with & Parisian who 
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MOST SECRET. 17th September, 


French Department. 4 1O bss 


The Worms Groupe 


Attached is a memorandum, CxX/27500/c of 
September 14th, which has been compiled 
by a member of our staff who has made 

a special study of the subject and who 
has had some expert banking assistance. 


ee. 


—_— 


Copies to: Mr. Loxley-e Treasury. 
MEW. F.O.R.De 


Copy sent separately to Major Mortone 


MOST SECRET. 


entire 


Worms et Cie. 


General. 


(i) The following memorandum is not complete; it has been 
prepared mainly from secret information which in the nature of things 
Gan only be considered as a supplement to information from normal 
channels. 


(ii) Worms et Cie was established in 158, Its present partners 
are: Hypolite Worus, Mathieu Goudchaux and Jacques Barnaud, There is 
also a director Gabriel Le Roy Ladurie. There are also a number of mm 

not officially connected with Woms et Cie, but close to the campany - 
and its men, 


(iii) The six men at the core of the bank in March 19,2 were 
reported to be hii, Worms, ileynial, Labbe, Pucheu, Le Roy Ladurie and 
Baxrnaud: the first three had had close association with the British 
(Worms had been until the Amistice the French head, and Meynial and 
Labbe members of the permanent Anglo-French executive camiuttee far 
maritime transport in London), while the others were wnder Gormen 
influence, The two trends wore not then at loggerheads, but the three 
men of confixned collaborationist tendencics were also politically 
active protectin; the busincss interests of oll. It was expectod that 

they might give way to the other wing should the German position on the 
continent woaken, 


it hold by the group from 1541 to 195 inclusive. 


(iv) § The group held the following positions in the Derlan 1941 
Vichy Goverment: Seoretary of State for Franco-German relations, 
Secretary General for Propaganda, ifinister of the Interior, ifinister of 
National Economy and Finance; Secretaries of State for Family and Health, 
National Education and Youth, Industrial Production, Labow,Commnications, 
Franco-German Economio Relations, Food; Secretaries-General for Sport, 
ex-Servicenen, Power, Industry ond Cormerce, Man<power, Public Finance, 
Works, Posts and Telegraphs, and Food, 


(v) In the Laval 19.2 Government, the group held anong other 
appointments: Secretary of State to the Premier, Secretary-General 
the Premier, Minister of Finance, Delegate General for Franco-Germon 
Economic ype Secretary of State for Industrial Production, 


- Minister of ture ond Food, Secretary of State for Caxwnications, 
 Seoretary General for Works and Transport, Scorotary General for Posts 
end Telegraphs. 


(vi) In the present Goverment the group holds anong other 
eappointuents: Minister of Finance and National Economy, Minister of 
Industrial Production and Coummications; Secretary of State for Informtiorz:. 
Secretary General to iarshal Pétain, Secretary General for Consumption 
(Food and Agriculture), and in the Ministry of Industrial Production 
and Coommications; the Secretaries-General for Industrial and Conmerfial 
Organization, Posts and Telegraphs, and Works and «ransport. 


(wit) It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that members of the 
Worms group must bear considerable responsibility for events in France 
over the period 1940-1943. It appears clearly that the group have held 
& commanding position in the administration of finance, industry, 
cammerce, labour and communications through the respective minister and 
Secretaries of State and Secretaries-General, and it may be assumed 
that these have seen to it that the organizations wder their charge 


fore suitably steffed 
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are suitably otaffed with the Folytechniotans and Inspectors of Finance 
who form the cadres of this "aynarchic" movement, which was set on foot 
dn 1922. Outside administration, the group's close relations with the 

bulk of heavy industry, the coal industry, power, and the chemical 
aes of F France rendered it still more powerful, and therefore moro 
responsible, 


Some Porsonalities connected with Worms et Cie» 


(wiii) Hypolite Worms. Fomily heir to Worms et Cie, Descendant 
of a family of Jewish converts to Catholiciom, French head of the 
permanent Anglo-French executive committee for marine transport which 
met at London till the Armistice. Married o member of the Lewis-Morgan 


femily, Not known to have taken any public part in Fronch politics, 


(4x) In 1928, he represented the Bank in the formation of 
FASIO of Quebec, sn which Worms, Lazard Fréres, the Morgan Bank, Krueger 
and Toll, Semue} and Oo. and Vernes et Cie, participated. 


(x) A British banker in December 191 told a friend that 
Hypolite Werms was very much the head of his firm, and that nothing went 
on without his knowledge. He had no doubt that Worms had gone ovor 
completely to the collaborationists in order to save his poraqnal 
fortune of about £2,000,000,. 


(xi) In the Darlan Goverment Hypolite Worms was appointed 
Direotour Général du Cabotage au Seorétariat des Transports by his 
partner Jacques Barna, 


(xii) Jacques Barna, legal representative, ond in 
charge of business with Royal Dutoh toh Sheil. During the rar suyervisod 
Seandinavian purchases from France in the ifinistry of Finance. After 
the Armistice was Chief of Cabinet to Roné Belin, Minister of Production 
and Industry, then Commissioner, end later Dalogate General for Franco- 
Gorman Economic Collaboration, He held the rank and a ofa 
Secretary of State. 


(xiii) Pierre Pucheu. He began under Francoda-Poncct in the 

information gervice of the Comité des Forges, was secretary cartel 

sidérurgique and director of Japy Stcol, then concorned with tho iron, 
steel and autemobile industrios. Waco a " membor of the sani~Fascist 
Croix do Feu, and later of Doriot's Parti Populaire Francais, which 
organized the French Legion on the Eastern Front; intemodiary between 
Doriot's P.P.F, and Oamité des Forges; left P.P.P, maintaining contact 
with Doriot and Déat, both of whom continued to back hin; was involved 
in the Cagoulax plot in 1937 and with Franco in the Spanish Civil War; 
under Pétain, Secretary for Industrial Production, and lator Ministor 
of tho Interior, in which position ho becane notorious for his 
brutality towards all resistance elements. In general ho has been very 
violently pro-collaboratian, 

(xiv) § In Nowember 1942, Pucheu was encountered by @hance in a 
hut en tho Spanish side of tho Pyrences. He was then full of praise for 
Darlan, and claimed to have influenced Giraud in his decision to go to 
North Africa, He was on his way to weet the General there. Pucheu's 
attitude was in the min pro-Gemnan, 


(xv). In February 193, Pucheu was reported to be in Madrid 
engling for facilities from the Spanish General Staff to go to North 
Africa, where he staked he had o miosion from certain wudisclosod 
quarters to endeavour to get Giraud to give a definite rightist 
complexion to hic organization. In return for these facilities, Pucheu 
offered to get Ungrin Jimonez, Director of the Ecole Supérieur of the 
Spanish General Staff, appointed to North Africa as Special Spanish 
Agent to Giraud. FPucheu claimed to have lost his connection with the 
Banque Worms, and to be anxious to collaborate with Giraud, 


/Txt Moy 193, 
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(xvi) In May 1943, Puchou arrivod in Casablanca via Lisbon 
where ho was at once put on rosidence surveillic, and in August was 
transforrod to prison in Meknos, 


(xvii)  Gabricl Ledurie. Director of Worms ot Cic, 
Described by competon source as the daninant personality of tho 
Worms group and "vory dangerous." Is reported to be the friend of the 
Uemte de Paris, Reynaud, Weygand and other important porsonages, Was 
membor ef the Croix de Feu and later (1937) of Doriot's P.P.F, Is 
credited with having furthered the political careors of Pucheu, Baudouin, 
Bouthillicr and Lehideux, With Pucheu and others, he was connected with 
the Cagoulard plot of 1937. An August 1943 report, not yet satisfactorily 
confirmed, states that Le Roy Laduric was recently arrestod by the Gestapo, 
Other. arrests of persons belonging to circles connected with the Ministry 
of Finance and Banque Worms have also recently been reported, 


(xviii) win, General Monager of Banque Indo-Chine; on 
the beard of Air for that Bank. President of Société Prancaise 
a'Entreprisos de Dragages et de Travaux Publics. Other directorships: 
Cie des Chemins de Per d'Indo-Chine, Credit foncior de l'ouest africaine, 
le Nickel, Cle des eaux et d'éléctricité de 1'Indo-Chino, Sooiété indo~ 
Chinoise d'éldctricité, Cic francaise de tronways ot éclairage éléctriquo 
Ge Changhai, Société des salines do Djibouti, de Sfax et de Madagascar, 


(xix) Political career; financial adviser to the Blum Goverment, 
and party to the conspiracy of bankers (including the Worms group) which 
overthrew it in 1937; in February 1939, Bonnet'’s agent with Ciano for 
the cession of French torritory to I ; din the Reynaud Goverment 
puceessively Secretary of the Comité de Guerro, undersecretary to the 
Premicr, undersecretary for Foreign Affairs; usod all his influenco 
through his personal relationship with tho Comtesse de Portes to bring 
about an Armistice; under Pétein was Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
strongly pro-Italian. 


(xx) Francois Lehideux. Ex-Socretary of State for Industrial 
Production and national equipment, married into the Renault fanily, and 
miinly connected with heavy industry, 


(xxi) Henri de Peverinhott de Fontenelle. Ex~Prosident of the 
Comité Central des Houilléres de France, honorary president of the 
Société des Mines de Dourges, of the Socidté Houillére do Sarre ct 
Moselle, of the Société des Forces Motrices de la Truyére and of the 

des Phosphates de Constantine; also an administrator of Credit 
Nationale; 1902-7 econcmo~adiministrative post in Algoria, where later 
had wide and important interests in mines, power and shipping. 


(xxii) Yves Bouthillier, Chef do Cabinet in the Ministry of 
Finance, 1931-32, under Pietri and Genmin Martin; director of the budget 
in 1935. Under Pétain, Ministor of National Economy and Finance, 


(xxiii) Jean Bicholonne. Export on the exchange of French for 
German and Belgian ores. Also concerned with the stec] industry of 
Northwest Frange and the Dutch coal industry. An old admiror of the 
— » In 1943, appointed Scoretary Genoral for Industry and Hone 

TYOCe 


(xxiv) qocques Gueraxd, Ex-Director General of Cie d'Assurances, 
"La Présorve *ex-Director General du Comité Organisation Professionnel 


des Assurances, ex-Director du Cabinet Paul Baudouin (Foreign Affairs), 
ex-Dirootor du Cabinet Bénoktt-Méchin (Relations Franco-Allonande), 
Seoretary~General to the Primo Minister (Laval), and now Sooretary General 
to Marshal Pétain, whose chief of cabinet he was in 1940. He was 
ambossoador to Lisbon in 192, 


(Note: Wo attach a list of know meubors of tho Worms Group in the 
present Vichy Goverment), 


/(xxv) Connections with Foreign Banks etc 
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_ (xwa) In May 1943, Puchou arrivod in Casablanca via Lisbon 
whore ho was at once put on rosideonce surveillic, and in August was 
transforrod to prison in Meknos, 


(xvii) Gabriel Le Roy Ladurie. Director of Worms ot Cic, 
Described by competent banking source as the dominant personality of tho 
Worms group and “vory dangerous." Is reported to be the friend of the 
Ucemte de Paris, Reynaud, Weygand and other important porsonages, Was 
membor of the Croix de Feu and later (1937) of Doriot's P.P.F, Is 
credited with having furthered the political careors of Pucheu, Baudouin, 
Bouthillicr and Lehideux, With Pucheu and others, he was connected with 
the Cagoulard plot of 1937. An August 1943 report, not yet satisfactorily 
confirmed, states that Le Roy Laduric was recently arrestod by the Gestapo, 
Other. arrests of persons belonging to circles connected with the Ministry 
of Finance and Banque Worms have also recently been reported, 


(xviii) Baudouin, General Manager of Banque Indo-Chine; on 
the beard of Air France for that Bonk. President of Société Prancaise 
a@'Entreprisos de Dragages et de Travaux Publics. Other directorships: 
Cie des Chemins de Fer d'Indo-Chine, Credit foncior de l'ouest africaine, 
le Nickel, Cie des eaux et d'éléctricité de 1'Indo-Chince, Sooiété indo~ 
Chinoise d'éldctricité, Cic francainc de tranways ot éclairage éléctriquo 
Ge Changhai, Société des salines do Djibouti, de Sfax et de Madagascar, 


(xix) Political career; financial adviser to the Blum Goverment, 
and party to the conspiracy of bankers (including the Worms group) which 
overthrew it in 1957; in February 1939, Bonnet's agent with Ciano for 
the cession of French torritory to Italy; in the Reynaud Goverment 
puccessively Secretary of the Comité de Guerro, undersecretary to the 
Premicr, undersecretary for Foreign Affairs; usod all his influenco 
through his personal relationship with the Comtesse de Portes to bring 
about an Armistice; wnder Pétein was Minister for Foreign Affoirs; 
strongly pro-Italian. 


(xx) Francois Lehideux. Ex-Socretary of State for Industrial 
Production and national equipment, married into the Renault fanily, and 
mainly connected with heavy industry, 


(xxrd. } Henri de Fontenelle. Ex~Prosident of the 
Comité Central des Houilléres de France, honorary president of the 
Société des Mines de Dourges, of the Société Houillére do Sarre ct 
Moselle, of the Société des Forces Motrices de la Truyére and of the 

des Phosphates de Constantine; also an administrator of Credit 
Nationale; 1902~7 economo~administrative post in Algoria, whore later 
had wide and important interests in mines, power ond shipping. 


(xxii) Yves Bouthillier, Chef de Cabinet in the liinistry of 
Financo, 1931-32, under Pictri and Genanin Martin; director of the budget 
in 1935. Under Pétain, Ministor of National Economy and Finance, 


(xxiii) Jean Bicholonne. Export on the exchange of French for 
German and Belgian ores. Also concerned with the stec] industry of 
Northwest Frange and the Dutch coal industry. An old admiror of the 
Germans. In 1943, appointed Scoretary General for Industry and Hone 


Camnerce,. 
(xxiv) s Guerard, Ex-Director General of Cie d'Assurances, 
"La Présorvatrico’ ex-Director General du Comité Organisation Professionnel 


des Assurances, ex-Director du Cabinet Paul Baudowin (Foreign Affairs), 
ex-Dirootor du Cabinet Bénoist-Méchin (Relations Franco~Allonande), 
Seoretary~General to the Prime Minister (Laval), and now Sccrotary General 
to Marshal Pétain, whose chief of cabinet he was in 1940. He was 
ambassador to Lisbon in 1942, 


(Note: We attach a list of known membors of the Worms Group in the 
present Vichy CGovexncent), 


/(xxv) Connections with Foreign Benks ets 
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Connections with FPoroign Banks. 
(xxv) Worms et Cic's chief forcign connections are through 
Lesard Fréres of Paris, London and New York, (but originating in New 
Orleans in 18,8). Their official correspondents aro: London ~ M, Sermel 
and Co., Westminster Bank, Hambros and Lazard Brothcrs; Now York = 
Brown Brothers, Harriman and Co., and Guaranty Trust Co, 


(xxvi} In 1928, Worms et Cio participatod in the establishmont 
of the French and Foreign Investment Corporation (FASIC) of Quebec, with 
& capital of $12,000,000 Canadian. The others concerned wore Ivan Krueger, 
Lagzord representatives from Paris, London and New York, Samuels and Co, 


poly Bank and Vernes et Cie. The company has financial interests in 
U.S. 


(xxvii) Through Eastern Provinces Administration, Worms ct Cio had, 
in carly 19,2, a line in Mexico in Estrellas ifinin and Finance Ltd., and 
with the dollar exchange emanating from the salo of New Caledonian nickel, 
owned ond mined by Le Nickel (of which Baudowin of Worms is president); 
the dollar exchange is paid into Pacific branches of the Banquo d!Indo- 
Chine, (of which Baudouin is also President). 


(xxwiii) We append by way of conclusion,and under their om heading, 
the final paragraphs of the most complcte report we have reccivod on the 
Worms Group. It is datod March 1942. 


"Zhe Aims and Functions of the Worms Groups 
(xxix) The politics of the Worms group have been consistently 
reacti since as far back as ow records run, both for the group as 4 


whole and for the leading members of it. The Worms people from 1934 on 
joined with the Anglo-German Followship in pushing ifussolini'’s Four-Powr 
policy ~ a policy which was calculated to settle the foreign policy 
problems of Hitler and Mussolini by liquidating France's eastern European 
alliances. The Worms people fought successfully for the right of French 
Capital to desert in the face of the German menace, The Worms group and 
and its associates made themselves the spokesmen and the agents for 
Fasgist intrigues on the soil cf France, long before Compiégne, 


(xxx) But there is some danger that this reactionary record may 
be thought to be peculiarly associated with the Worms group by contrast 
with other French industrial dynasties. This would be a grave mistake; 
the great majority of French bankers and industrialists have for many 
years favoured political and economic collaboration, with the Third Reich 
and Fascist Italy." 


(Our ote to para.xxcx: Thus we have had reports that the struggle between 
Parlan and Pucheu was in reality the struggle between groups surrounding 
the Banque de Paris et Pays Bas, and Worms et Cie, for the cut arising 

out of collaboration with the Germans. 


Again, during the last few weeks there havo been roports that the 
Worms group, politically at the moment represented by Bichelonne, have 


been int to replace Laval by de Brinon. Recent arrests (sce 
para, xvii) seem to indicate that the move has failed, ) 
"(xxxi) The question naturally arises, why have the Gemians 


selected this particular clique for advancement, when there must have 
been severe competition from a field of likcly would-be collaborators? 


* (xxacid) =-s«s The peculiar usefulness of. the Worms group to the Gormans 
probably lies in the extensive international connections of the Worms 
people. The Germans no doubt hope to mako use of tizxese connections in 
organising espionage, political intrigw, evasion of Allied exchange 
restrictions, and ovasion of the Allied blockade of stratogic materials. 


/(xxxdii) Secondly, 


et 


(xxxiti) Secondly, these internation connections may be regarded 
by the Germans as a valuable second string to their bow; in case, 
dontrary to ali intentions, Germany finds it necessary to make peace on 
unfavourable termo, these cornections if they can be preserved may serve 
as # valuable bridge to influential groups in the aes £33 countrics, 


(xxxiv) The aims of the Worms people are not t to discern, 
They hope to be allowed to continue in control of thed r enterprises. | 
They hope to be able to maintain their privileged social pésitions. ‘They 
velieve that their most hated and feared enemies, the Fremh Left, have 
been finally crushed, and they hope that among the reactionary groups 
that now have unchallenged power within France, they will be able eg 
preserve their particular hegemony, 


(so0ev) Of course, this hegemony is always limited ultimately 
by German power over France, But the Worms people, along with the rest 
of French conservation, had already adjusted themselves to the idea of 
German domination of Europe as early as 1937," 


= 


Appendixe 
Known Members of the Worms Group in the Present Vichy Government. 


Cabinet du Marechal Pétain, 


Secrétaire Général auprés du M, Jacques Guerard 
Chef du Gouvernencnt 


Ministére de l'Economie et des  M, Pierre Cathala 
Finances. 


Ministére de 1‘Information. 
Secrétaire d'Etat A l'Informtion. M. Paul Marion 
Ministére de l'Agriculture et du Ravitaillenent,. 


Secrétaire géndral 4 la M. Billet 
Consommation 


Ministére de la ie la Production M. Jean Bichelonne 
Industrielle et ¢ et des Cormminications,. 


Secrétaire général des P,T.T, M, Vincent di Pace 
Secrétaire général des Travaux M. Maurice Schwartz 
6t Transports 
Secrétaire général de 
Communications M, Robert Gibrat 


(Note: For reasons of space, we have not tabulated the directorships etc, 
held by the Worms Group, ) 
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FROM RiSIDSNT WINISTER ALGIBKS TO #ORSIGN OFFICE 


No. 2056 D. 3-40 nem. 17th October, 1943. 
16th October, 143. R. 9-50 pom. 17th October, 145. 


GMs ly ie ie 
hiy telegram No. 1992. 


To-day’s press gives considerable publicity to a 
Soames ae issued by the Commissioner for Justice in 
which it is stated that according to information recently 
received from France most of the dastardiy tortures have 
been inflicted on French patriots by the Vichy police. 
The Commissariat for Justice recalls that where such acts 
are clearly premeditated they constitute crimes which 
articles 2 and 310 of the penelsy code punish with 
death or hard labour for life, and adds that these 
Criminals will be pitilessly punished as soon as the 
liberation of France permits this to be done. 


ée Commissariat states that it is in pos:ession 
of the names of the culprits and thateny who try to hide 
behind the screen of bogus Vichy legislation will be 


brought to gos eee by ordinance of October 12th 1946 


copesrning he application of article 327 of the penalty 
code. 

© [Copies sent to Mr. Armstrong.] 
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business in Paris. Informant left Paris on Sept. 14th 


parcels, and an attempt to recruit a British Legion to 


black market prices; 
America, General de Gaulle and General Giraud; morale; 


| Situation in France 
Record of an interview with Mr. Oswald John 
Job, an Englishman who for 20 years owned a small 


1945. He describes conditions in St. Denis internment 
camp and gives information regarding prisoners 


fight against the Russians. Other information includes: 
opinion regarding Britain, 


attitude of Provincial French; requisitioning from 


farmers; use of wireless sets; description of 
Z: France informants escape from France. 
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ICAL MEMORANDUM. 


To : Political Intelligence Department. ieee) 


From : Ridley Prentice. ree 


interview with iir. Oswald John Job, 


l. British, aged 59, for 20 years owner of a suell shop-fitting 


——_ 
Y J *- 


| business in Paris. He left Paris on lyth September 1943, and ce 
z arrived at Lisbon on 25th September. BRE Soh. 


i Ze informant was arrested while in his workshop in the 9th oe 
1 Arrondissement of Paris on 30th June 1940, end taken to the 


Malrie, where the French authorities, who knew him very well Bees 


= 
tet 


 Y . 
oa peer 


indeed, denied that they recognised him and refused to help him er ee 


in the presence of the German authorities. He stated that the hao 


Geruans who interrogated him were a sreat deal more considerate ar 


towards him than the ¥rench. At the time of his arrest, which eis iM 
was 6 great surprise to him, he had in his possession Fes.12,000, Beas es 
which sum he was intending to pay to his suppliers, and the es 
German officer in charge liberated him, in order thet he might : 


pay over this money, and make the necessary arrangeuents with 


regard to his business and his home before final arrest. ook 


3. Informent was then taken to the camp at 5t. Denis; on 9th 
July he was sent to Fresnes, where he remained until 13th February 
tS 1941. On the latter date, he was sent to »>rancy until 29th July 
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12th Oetober 193. 


LISBON. 


1941, when he was again taken to St. Denis. He remained there 
until June 1943, when he was granted leave of absence from the camp. 


The following information concerns the last month he spent at Sst. 
Denis (June 1943) and his subsequent movements. 


St. Denis camp. 


4. | Informant, who lost 4O 1b. in weight in the course of his 

3 years’ confinement, is not in the best of health; he is obviously 
suffering from under-nourishment, and his memory has been somewhat 
impaired. He described the conditions at St. Denis as "sub-human", 
Outside the main building, which dates from the 17th century, the 
Germans have organised the construction of huts. These were very 
badly built, and contained 560 men, 12 men in a room 6m. x 6n., 

with wsen~laanena bunks along the walls and a wooden table in 

the middle, 


De The sanitary conditions were appaling, although considerably 
better than those prevailing in 19)0; it was possible to have 

a cold shower-bath as often as desired, but no towels were provided 
and internees had to dry themselves ss best they could. All 
lavatories are outside the buildings. The huts have wooden floors, 


but no brooms are availeble for sweeping them. They are always 


dirty, and all the huts, as well as the main building, are bug-ridden. 


The Germans will do nothing and allow nothing to be done about this. 
The 12 men in informant's room employed a “batman", and each paid 
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him Fcs.10 a week. This man swept the room as well as he 


could, and washed it out once «a week. He was a British 
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internee from Brittany. 


y 6. ach internee receives Fes.300 a month from the Swiss 
oa Government. There is a canteen, run by the internees themselves. 


where such things as vegetables, fruit, shoe-laces, buttons, 


é studs, ete., and lemonade and beer may be purchased, es well 


gin as tobacco, in the amount rationed to the civil population 
7 (no extra tobacco is allowed). xtra cigarettes are received 


in Red Cross parcels, but on this point informant was very 


| acrimonious; he maintained that Red Cross psrcela were fre- 
s | quently stolen or pilfered. He inveighed against ir. Fieteher, 


* | the camp leader, and Mr. Pugh, the secretary, and criticized 
most severely a Mr. Hodgkinson, a British subject of Turkish 
origin who, he states, is blamed by the whole camp for the 


unsetisfactory situation in regard to xed Cross parcels. 


7. The trucks in which these ked Cross parcels (and private 
ones) travel are frequently robbed, and on various occasions 
the Prench railway authorities have reimbursed up to several 
hundred thousand Francs for losses incurred. Out of 18 
percels sent to informant by his relatives in England, only 
2 reached him. Where part of the contents is stolen, the 
vacant spaces in the parcels are filled up with old paper. 
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i2th October 1943. 


Such things as underwear and shoes are invariably removed. It 
is almost impossible for internees to do anything about this 
themselves, owing to the loss of time in writing to England and 


receiving a reply. In some cases where many parcels have been 
sent, not a single one has been received. Parcels sent privately 
travel widely, as may be seen from the stamps they bear, before 
reaching St. Denis. British Red Cross parcels are nearly always 
intact, and informant suggests that, if this has not already 


been done, a central organisation be set up to collect all parcels 


in Britain, in order that all should be sent under the aegis of 
the British or International Red Cross. 


8. The daily routine at St. Denis was os follows. iInternees 
rise at / nic and a “tisane" is served at &, though the 
majority are able to have tea from Red Cross parcels - the 
“tisane" is undrinkable. At 11 a.m., 250 grammes of poor 
guality bread is distributed. At mid-day, soup is served; 

this is made either of peas, potatoes, lentils or macaroni, and 
is of fair quality. On Sundays, the soup contains 1-1/4 oz. of 
meat for each person, and internees also receive 5 or 6 potatoes 
boiled in their skins. oll eall takes place at 5 p.m., and 
at 5.30 dinner is distributed, consisting of 1 oz. of margarine 
or cheese, and a spoonful of jem. Prom this, it will be seen 
that without Red Cross parcels it would be impossible for the 
internees to exist. 
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9. As no clothes or boots had been received by the prisoners 
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since they were first interned, the ked Cross sent a considerable 


supply. Internees were able to advise the Red Cross of what 
they needed, and the first supply arrived in the early summer of 
1942, a second one being sent in April of this year. Informant 
wishes to emphasize the necessity for these deliveries of clothing; 


the majority of the internees are now in & very bad way as regards 
By warm clothing, especially werm under-clothing and overcoats. 


10. Internees receive one small cake of soap a month. There Mote 
ba is no hot water, but the internees, who are given no work to do, ‘ 7 
ri have organised their own barber's shop, also a tailor's, a cobbler's, Nae ; 


a carpenter, a blacksmith, and several other minor occupations. 


| ll. <A committee is appointed by the German governor of the camp 
from among the internees, to look after their interests. It 

is naturally composed of those whom the Germans find the least 
troublesome. Informant stated that there is no sharing of 


private parcels received, and that it is a case of each man for 
himself, 


12. Many of the internees were people who had in some way obtained 
British passports, but who were in reality foreigners. They 
formed a very unpleasant element, being greatly dissatisfied that 
the British did not come to release them; they continually said 
that Britain did mot do enough, and that it would have been better 
if England had been invaded in 1940 and the war finished. 
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Lda, 13. Informant related that in the middle of May, s German 


e, Captain came along at roll call, sand seid that all those who Be 
ay wished to return to inglend should fill in a form; about | Se 
3 | 600 stated that they wished to return, though oe number refused | re 
for the reason thet they had nothing in #ngland to go back to, : 


as they hed lived so long in France. However, nothing further DiS 


heppened. 


a 14. At the beginning of May 1943, all internees were ordered 

% to stay in their huts except 4O of them, who received orders to 
proceed to the visitors’ hit. They had no iden why they were “A 
being asked to do this, but discovered that it was to hear John | : : 
Amery spesk to them. His audience was chosen by the German ike 


authorities, but when the internees realised what was happening ag 


several of them made uncomplimentary remarks. Amery's speech, hae 


which lasted for about half-an-hour, was for the purpose of ae 


: asking for volunteers for a British Legion to fight against bs 
oe ¥ 
; the Russians. Not one single volunteer came forward. Amery % ‘ 


then stated that there was no danger, and that those who volun- Re 
= teered would not be obliged to return to their rooms. The " 
es substance of his speech was to show what terrible people the a 
me Russiens were, and how noble it was to go and fight against then. « s 7 
ca The meeting broke up in a shower of sbuse addressed to Amery, Me 


2g but the rest of the internees in the camp were prevented from ei 
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15. Informant gave the following particulars regarding Lord 
Halsbury, who is now set Vittel. He is in a very poor state 
of health, and was recently allowed to leave the camp at St. 
Denis, but he was made to return there almost immediately, as one 


of the first things he did on coming out was to insult two German 
officers in Paris. 


j 
Here fA 
16. Sir Robert Cahill ( late commercial Attaché at the Paris 


Bubassy) is now at Vittel. Whilst at the camp of St. Denis, 


he managed with some difficulty to inform the Red Cross authori- 
ties of the real conditions under which the prisoners were kept, 


and he was consequently removed to Vittel. The whereabouts of 
Lady Cehill were not known to informant, 


Paris. 


17. in June 1943, informant was given one month's leave, and 
wes allowed perfect freedom in Paris. Although ration cards 
were given to him, he found that food was almost unobtainable in 
Paris, and that it was impossible to get the amounts allowed by 
the ration cards. During the several months (leave extended) 

he was at liberty, he never obtained any butter, margarine or oil 
in Peris, but as he had relations in the country, sueh things 
were sent to him. 


18. Informant discovered that anything may be obtained in black 
market restaurants. In Paris, every restaurent has an official 
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menu, according to its category, which is served on production of 

the necessary tickets; he gave as an example the restaurant Seossa, 
which, before the war, was a popular one in the Gare St. Lazare 
district, providing meals at fixed prices from l’es.7.50 to Fes.12.530,. 


This restaurant now charges ¥cs.50 for a meal, and informant stated 
that the entire meal at this price was about equal to a reasonable 
pre-war hors d'oeuvre. Even here, with a certain smount of manipula- 
tion, « black market meal could be obtained for 600-700 Francs. 

On the opposite corner of the same street is the well-known restaurant 
Rue, where = reslly first-class pre-war meal cost about Fes.40. The 
fixed price is now Fes./75, but black msrket meals are provided et 
Fos.2,000 each. Wo tickets are reguired in restaurants of the 

type of the Tour d'Argent, where a meal, without wine, costs about 
Fes.l,,000,. chateauneuf du Pape seens to be supplied everywhere, 
costing Fes.300 « bottle. 


19. informant stated that these luxury restaurants were always 

full of well-dressed people, but he could not explain where their 
money cane from; he presumed that they were making large sums out 
of black market transactions. The well-known Duval cheap restaurants 


are all closed. Ledoyen and the Ambassaueurs are still open, as aiso 
the Crémailliére and Cebaret, but these are all in the Fos.4,000 meal 


category. 


20. A pair of shoes, with tickets, costs Fes.250; without tickets 


on the bleck market, they cost Fes.5,000, and a suit of clothes 
Pes. 15,000. 
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21. In chemists’ shops there is nothing in the windows except 
perfume, of which large quantities seem to be available. In 
general, Paris shop windows are now empty, and very much reduced 
in size. At the Trois-Quertiers, the windows have been draped, 
leaving © small space in the centre for some article which is 
not for sale. The interior of the shop is almost entirely ompty, 


Jewellers’ 


except for some very inferior ply-wood furniture. 


windows are empty, or only display Ersatz ornaments; any good 


articles which may be for sale are kept inside, but informant 


4 states that the jewellers themselves are reluctant to sell anything 
4 valuable, however keen the public may be to buy, as those who 

bin are astute endeavour by every means to convert all their paper 
money into real values. 


22. Informant stated that he knew many French fanilies in 


Paris who are literally bleedin: themselves to death trying to 
send parcels to their friends and relations who are prisoners 
These people lead ae very secluded 


life, even in Paris, as they are never sure whether their friends 


of war or working in Germany. 


are genuinely pro-Allied or collaborationist. Denunciations are 
so frequent, even for the slizhtest remark, that people have 
Informant 
thinks that 75% of the people in Peris are heart and soul for the 
Allies, and that they leok forward to an Allied lending in their 


country and their liberation; they will suffer anything "to get 


become terrified of expressing a pro-Allied opinion, 


rid of the Boche". 
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23. Informant stated that, in so far as he could appreciate, 
the French are more pro-British than pro-American. He had 
frequently been told : “Avec les Anglais on peut toujours s‘ arranger, 


mais l'Américain, on ne le conmnaft pas". 


2u. He is sure that de Gaulle is looked upon as the saviour of 
his country, and that whatever new regime is set up after the 
war will have de Gaulle as its head. The people sre very 
anxious to set rid of Laval, Déat and Doriot, ani they look upon 
Gireud ses s distinctly minor personslity. Informant suggests 


that for every twenty people who speak of de Gaulle, only one 
will speak of Giraud. 


25. Informant was none the less disappointed in whst he saw of 


Prench morale. Most Frenchmen seem to think that some miracle is 


going to happen, and that de Gaulle, without any intervention or 
effort on their part, will put everything in order immediately, 


and that things will return in no time to their pre-wer state. 
They make excuses for the French collapse, and hopelessly over-rate 


their own powers of recuperation. They heve no desire to face 


up to realities, and never admit that their country could have done 
more in the war, blaming the Germans for everything. The eternal 
excuse where enything is lacking is that the Germans have taken it. 


26. In Mr. Job’s opinion, very few Perisiens would re-act to an 


Allied invasion and sive active assistance. 
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27. Informant has eo sister who is married to a doctor at 
Montaudin, Mayenne, a market town of about 2,500 inhabitants. 
Informant's brother-in-law formerly practised in Paris, and 
retired to Yontaudin. When he was on leave from the camp, 
informant went to visit these people, He soon found that 
conditions in Montaudin were even worse than in Paris, inasmuch 
as it was impossible to tell who was "“collaborateur”™ and who 


was not; the people are "all scared to death of each other". 


28. As informent's brother-in-law was the principal doctor 

in the locality, "collaborateurs" were very careful indeed of 
whet they said in his presence. Informant, who speaks French 
fluently, found that at least 50% of the population were 


"collaborateurs", They resented the fact that the British 
were still fighting, and kept harping on what Lioyd George 
had done to France, Inforinant believes that upon analysis, 
this attitude can be attributed to the desire for financial 
gain, most of the inhabitants of the Montaudin district being 
of an exceedingly avaricious character. They are selling their 
products for prices beyond their wildest dreams; they do not 
understend that they are parting with real values in exchange 
for paper, and all the money they make goes into the “bas de 
laine". They have no idea of banking principles. They 
continually raise their prices, and are encouraged to do this 
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| eer a 
by black market purchasers, who come from elsewhere send will aoe 
é pay anything for butter, eggs, etc. Informant himself saw ge 
this going on. For instance, when he arrived, butter was being 4 NG 


i sold for Fes.80 a kilo, but it suddenly rose to Fes.100 after « 
fs the visit of a big black market dealer. It subsequently went Se 


q to Fes.125 a kilo, in spite of the fact that there wes vlenty Fok. 
Ae 5 nt, 3 
ne aveilable, 3 ry, 
eh, 29. Informant spoke to several peasants, who invariably said ea" 
se that they were quite content with life as it stood, and that oe 
a they hoped this state of things would continue, as they were ee 
i able to “mettre de l'ergent de cété". He considers that Pies 
‘% they have a sordid mentality. aa 
& 30. Living conditions at Montaudin were far better then in Gene, 
Paris, as plenty of food was usually evailable, although the ae 


people ere no better off for clothes than the Parisians. Prac- bak Oy 
tically all local transactions are on a barter basis, but 
informant{s brother-in-law refused to barter his services as 

a doctor, and insisted on being paid in money. He had inereased 
his fee from Fcs.35 to Fes.100 for os visit. He was regulsriy ai 


paid on market days. 


31. Inmediately efter the occupation of France, the doctor 
was allowed 200 litres of petrol a month for his professional 
work; this was reduced subsequently to 100 litres, sand it is 
now 30 litres, which obliges this elderly man to make his rounds 
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as best he can on a bicycle, a means of locomotion which is 
totally inadequate for medical service in the countryside. 
He can obtain no medical instruments or drugs, with the exception 


of those provided by the Institut Pasteur, which he receives 


intermittantly in very small quantities. Bandages, medicated 
ot gauze and adhesive tape are non-existent, and there is no alcohol. 
It is impossible to find containers for such medicines as sare 
ee available, Empty wine-bottles are sold for Fes.10 each, and 
champagne and mineral-water bottles at Fes.8. Corks are scarce, 


but are reemployed. as: ’ i 


c 32. Rations at iiontaudin can be exceeded by buying extre food 


“| at reasonable prices. Whereas in Peris, 1 ib. butter costs 
, Fes.400-600, this can be obtained in the country for Fes.80-125. 
: | . Informant is of the opinion that foodstuffs in Paris are six 
._ times as dear a8 at Monteudin, No paint cen be found, and all 
the string employed is made of paper. 


Requisitioning. 


33. German and Vichy agents requisition from the feurmers in 
e large quantities. When it comes to the question of requisitioning 
+ cattle, the Vichy suthority does on occasions protect the farmers, 
- by knowingly accepting an under-estimate of the number of cattle 
ona farm. ‘The farmers then get a "bon", which is checked by 
the locak Kommandantur, and exchanged at the local bank for notes. 
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This requisitioning distresses the farmers, who cannot replace 
their stock, Horses have been freely requisitioned; informant 
knew one farmer who formerly owned 15 horses and is now reduced to 
he 


34. Informant considers that the country people are reelly very 
weli off in comparison with the Parisians. They have emple food 
and ample heating. 


Radio. 


35. Informant delieves that there are not more than 100 wireless 
sets in the whole of Montaudin; he is equally sure that the majority 
listen to Vichy. They heve very iittle interest in the war, and 

do not think that it "matters twopence" who wins it. They live 
oniy for to-day, and have no considered outiook to the future. 

Though not pro-British, they do not necessarily dislike them. 

When questioned or political matters, they are unanimous in their 
dislike of Laval, Déat and Doriot, but they look upon Pétain as an 
old man, and usually say : “What is he to do 7?" Even the “reléve" 
and subsequent removal of the young men does not disturb them; they 


Simply do not care. A doctor in the neighbouring towm of Mayenne 


was given only half-an-hour's notice to leave for Germany. None 
the less, in contrest te the Parisiens, informant thoujht that in 


the event of an Aliied invasion, the mejority of the country people 


would spring into action on our behalf, as the peasant class has always 
done for centuries. : 
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Escape from lrance. 


36. Mr. Job was not challenged when he left the Gaew d'Austerlitz, s 

Peris, or on the train from Bordeaux to Bayonne. He took Ng 
sufficient ‘food with him for the whole journey. From Bayonne, 4 
: he went to Guéthery, whence he proceeded to walk to the ‘ ‘ 
é frontier. a littie way alon, the road, he came scross a Be 
5 Frenchmen, tinkering with a Yodt Organisation lorry. He spoke a? 
¥ to this man, and gave him a cigarette, showing him that he had . 
2 several packets in his pocket. In consequence, he got a lift i 
4 in the "high-up" driver's cab of the lorry, from which nothing - 
eh but his head was visible. ‘The lorry was not questioned by the * 
4 police cordon, and took him to Béhobie. Here, he parted company 


with the lorry-driver, with whom he had made good friends, giving 
him a packet of cigarettes. 


37. From Béhobie he went on foot to Biriatou, and crossed the 
Bidassoa river at night, when the tide was low; at this point, 
the river is very shallow, and informant waded across and entered 
= a maize field. He had great difficulty in crossing this. 


38. On the further side he was arrested by the Spanish police, 
who treated him exceedingly well, and gave him s bed with clean 
sheets. The following morning he was teken to Irun, where he 
was questioned. He had Fes,/7,500, which were taken from him, 
and he was given a receipt, which he still has. He was also in 


possession of £84, which he hid. 
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12th October 1943. _ 


39. While travellin: by train in France, Mr. Job was never asked for cee 


his identity card. ate 


Conclusion, 


LO. There would seem to be no question as to the honesty of this 
informant who, in spite of the fact that he is of German stry, 
He spoke of the French with be ae tat 
and consideration, although he feels deeply hurt at the way they 
have treated him; he is deeply rooted into the country of his 
adoption, his wife is Freneh, and in the past he was very happy 


there, 


is a very worthy person. 


To the examiner, his views and criticisms bear all the 
marks of reason and truth, perhaps because the examiner, who Knows 
France very intimately, shares the sentiments expressed and agrees 
with the criticism offered. 


41. Informant is very anxious that his remarks regarding internment 
conditions, and especially concerning prisoners' parcels, be 
transmitted to those who have the power and opportunity to correct 
the existing faults. 


7 Yor W. Ridley Prentice. 
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Situation in France: 


Leportation of Jews. 


a? Bah copy of telegram No.5223 Arfar 
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Berne of 8th ieohifs * bf to Berne telegram 
No. 4821 Arfar’ pall? rting that on 2lst August 

all prefectures of former unoccupied France were 
instructed to transfer to Marseilles for incorporation 
in Todt organisation &) all Jews other than of French 
origin regardless of nationality, aged 18 to 50 
exclusively men. by, all French Jews, exclusively men 
aged 20 to 3sQ. 
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My telegram No.4821. 


A further report states that on August 2lst all 
pret oeruree of former unoccupied France were instructed 
y Vichy to transfer to Marseilles for incorporation 
in Todt organisation the following 


: (a) All Jews other than of French origin 
regardless of their nationality, aged 18 to 90 
exclusively men. a 


‘ Be All French Jews, exclusively men aged 20 
O : 
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Situation in France: Conditions in prison camp at 
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Registry De Gurs, France. 
Nesubar 2 11037/ 52/17 Copy of telegram No.5353 Arfar of 15th October 
FRO inistry of from Berne referring to Berne telegram No.5224 Arfar 


sconomic Warfare. | (Z 1034.3/ 52/17) and giving particulars of poor quality 
of food given to prisoners at De GUPS, Person res- 
No. T 57L/7. ponsible is Rene Gruel the camp Director who inakes a 
| personal profit by cheating on quality and quantity 

| Dated 26th Oct.1943 of merchandise. 


He is also responsible for inhuman 


attitude towards deportees and personally suppressed 


in Registry be7th Oct.1943] exemptions from deportation. Others responsible for 


brutality are M. Vuflos and camp surgeon Covigny, De 


4; France. Quirielle and Bousquet supported Gruel at Vichy. 
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No, 9553 
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2.1 0742 sa a I 
My telegram No, 5223, 3 / » ae 


\ | Following report received from same source 
concerning those in charge of camp De Gurs France, 


[Code begins] 


[grp. undec, ? Grujel Rene manager of camp 
January 1941, director since August 15th 1943, 


(a) He was responsible for decision to spend 
only French francs 6 per 4: grp. omitted] on feeding the 
prisoners out of 12 allotted by Vichy, arge purchases 
were made of condemned stores, 50 tons of pumpkins sufficient 
for 3 months' feeding to the prisoners twice a day, Several 
tons of pickles condemned as inedible. 


(b) Tremendous personal profit made by cheating 
on the quality and ht of merchandise. This was 
repeatedly reported to Vichy but ignored, 


(c) Inhuman attitude towards deportees. He 
persona.) Suppressed exemptions from deportation allowances 
y Geyman Commission ¢6.¢g, 
. (1) French Army wounded; 
4) Volunteers for active service; 

\ Soldiers with wan decorations, 

4) Fathers and sons of French officers, 

5) Fathers and sons of war prisoners, invalids 

and blinded, 


‘ 


(d) Rewarded for execution of deportation orders 
by being appointed Inspector General of Deportation Camps 
despite reports denouncing his anti-French attitude, 


De De Quirielle and Bousquet supported G.... Vichy, 
3. Duflos jointly responsible with G,.... in camp. 


4, Covigny a camp surgeon was convicted for criminal 
abortion known for brutality and ignorance. Has operated on 
numerous victims against expert medical certificates, Refuses 
to transfer Scrious cases to hospital centres, 


[Code ends, ] 
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Situation in France 
wren 8 11048/52/17. Gives information obtained from a United States 


"Number Airforce Sergeant who evaded capture by the enemy after 
FROM Seana tee being in enemy occupied territory. Information covers 
Office. period from 26th June, 1943 to 10th September, 1943, af 
concerns position of a German Gunner School and airport 
No. near the village of Courtonne de Ville. Informant 
heard that many German troops were in Paris on leave 
Dated ZOtH Octe, 19456 | prom Russia and that Hotel Continental, Paris, is used 


Received eSth Oct., |as a prison where an average of thirty Frenchmen are 
in Registry 19435. executed per week. 


Z: France. 
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iPPENDIX “B" TO 


le The following information hes been obtained after an interview 
with a Sergeant U.S.i.u.F. who evaded capture by the enemy, after being 
in enemy-occupied territory. 


~j 


Le Furthcr circulation of this information may be made, but when 
| doing so, no information as to the source may be divulged. 


Statement of information covering period from 26 June 1943 
to 1O September 1943 


ue A German gunner school was located in a wood about a mile from 
COURTONNS LA VILLE. July 1943. 


b. Miany aircraft, ME-LO9O's and FW 190's were seen flying over 
COURTONNE Iu. VILLE from an airport located several kilometres 
nortnwest of that village. July 19.3. 


Ce Heard that isany German troops were in PsAkIS on leave fron the 
nussian front. 


Ce Was told that the Hotel Continental, PAkIS, is used as a prison 
and tnat an average of thirty Frenchisen -. weck were being executed 
there. 
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MOST SECRET. 


APPENDIX "BY TO E & BE REPORT NO. 11d. 


le The following information has been obtained after an interview 
with an Officer U.S.A.4.F. who evaded capture by the enemy, after being 
in enemy-occupied territory. 


ye Further circulation of this information may be made, but when 
doing so, no information as to the source may be divulged. 


Statement of information covering period from 15 August 194) 
to 29 August 1943 


ue Distributed separately = 10.0ct. 43. 


de French source spoke of heavy concentration of coastal guns and 
tank traps in DUNKERQUE area. <sAupust 1943. 


or all harbors are said to be protected by electrically controlled 
mines. 


de ji. French source emphasized that most Frenchmen are members of 
some armed organisation waiting for the Allied invasion, 
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iPPENDIX "B" TO E & E REPORT NO, 11 /» 


1. The following information has been obtained after an intecrvicw 
with an Officcr U.S.4./i.%. who cvaded capturc by the cneny after being in 
cnenmyexoccupicd territory. 


26 Further circulation of this inforta tion may be made, but when 
doing so, no infcrmation as to the source may be di¥uleed. 


Statement of information covering period from 16 August 1943 
to 10 September 1943 


mn | 
Tighter squacrons at ABBEVILLE have been moved to BEAUMONT near 
OISE RIVER. (hearsay) 


The high cciarianc cf the German 4ir Forcc, armay and Tavy, have 
main officcs nenr the ARC DE TRIOMPHE, PRIS. Heavy antiw 
Alrcraft ccnccntrations are locatod there, 


4 large radic station which contacts submarines is located in 
the wes t city limits of PARIS next to forcst or waste lands. 
It is protectca by antieaircraft positionse Exact location 
unknown to scurec, (hearsay) 

4 fancus olc cuatcau five miles cast of PARIS shelters many 
Germans of hish rank, South of the chatcau several thousand 
Army motor vehicles arc parked. (hearsay) 


&t ea very inp rtant bridge south cf ROUEN, the Todt organisation 
ls equippec tc install another bridge on short notice. (hearsay ) 


Tanks and ctner mobile cquipment uscd in channel coast cdcfense 
system are usually locatee five miles or morc inland at well 
chosen points. (hearsay) 


French réspistence organisations are strong in HAUTE-S/VOIE and in 


resion scuth-southwest of PARTS. Main headquarters are in latter 
regione (hearsay). 
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French want more arms, particularly medium guns and dynamite for 
railroac lincs, canal locks, ctc. 
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M. Viénot told me yesterday that he had been much 
impressed by the fact that all the recent arrivals from 
France - and there had been about twenty during the last 
few weeks, including some excellent men —- had told him 
of the great decline in American popularity in France and 
the increase of British popularity. American unpopularity 
was ascribed to the following reasons: (1) the Darlan 
episode; (2) the grudging formula of recognition of the 
French Committee adopted by the United States Government; 
(3) the inaccuracy of United States air attacks; (4) the 
fact that the Vichy-minded bourgeois looked to the United 
States to save them from the consequences of their 
attitude. 


A further point which M. Vienot made was that the 
behaviour of the German troops in France was still correct. 
It was most important that, when the Allied landings took 
place, all Allied troops should behave correctly and he _ 
thought it desirable to emphasise this since,according to 
the reports which he had received,the behaviour of the 
United States troops in North Africa had not been free from 
criticism. 


I am giving a copy of this note to Mr. Peake. 
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ALLIED FORCE HEADQUARTERS 
Civil Affairs Office 
won ee 512. 


‘CONFIDENSIAL ‘BOC ATRORAM _133_ «13th October, 1943 


TO: eS of Treasury and Combined Committee for 
: French North. and West African Civil iffairs (CCNA) 


vom: Ne hee B. Pixtines and Control Division 


Subjects: Information on’ ‘Scoupt ed Territory 


The following articles of interest are hereby submitted: 


1, Translation from an article in 20th August issus 
of "Le Cri-du-Pouple", Collaborationist Paris 
Daily, editca by. ida atta Doriote 


2. Translation of ain ar tie¢he in 18th August issue 
of "Le Cri de Poupic", Collaborationist Paris 
hapten odited by Jacques Doriote 
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Trans lation of an article in 18th Augus st _issuo- 
of. Whe _( Le Ori i da:Poupic™, 2 Coliaborationist Paris ret 
Daily, yx cdited bY “by cacques Doriot ahaa : 


en Council of Ministers orders Capital Punishment : 
for ‘nial tics of Agricultural Products. , 


, Vichy, ‘17th august, 1943.- The Council of Ministors an 
at 1700 hours: today- at: tho Pavillion Devigne, under the presidency 
of the MarshallL.- Of France, Ghiot of tho Stato. f ot 


The head of ‘the? Govornmont’ informed the Coundil of the problems 
of labor whith arcse attor ucg tiations with occupied countriese 
The Council has una rain say approved the decisions taken and the 
propositions mado by thi head of the Government. “President Laval 
has caused ddopticon by the G-uncil of the transformation off the 
Gonoral. Gommissariat of Foracd Labor. and the General incommnisterias 
Labor Committec flor th; duration of hostilities. | | 


Bog let de} debs 
On the initiative. cf the Head of tHe ‘Government and ths 
. Secretary of Agriculture and Supply, the Council ‘examined a number 
of proposed laws regarding the ‘corporations of péasants", 7 
guard of Sceaux was ordercd “c present a dreft of memorandum 
instituting capitel punishment for torrorists undertaking acts of 
destruction. agains. JULiLdIngs y including arson against | the ‘harveste 
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Upon proposal by the Gua sin Sceaux the Council approved 
nominations to.the Tribunal d’Etat. It also decided to rolfeve 
the Tribunal d‘'Etat of a numben of cases regarding important 
thefts of ration tickets and burglaries of municipal 
administration buildings. 


Translation from an erticle in 
20th .iugust issue of “Lo Cri du 
Peuple", Collaborationist Paris 
| Daily, cdited by Jacques Doriot 
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THE GENERAL COMMISSARIAT OF FORCED LABOR IS ABOLISHED 


in Interministerial Committee of Lebor 
Will Replace It 


An Interministerial Committee of Labor is crcated by a Jaw 
which appears in the “Journal Officiel" publishing the deeision 
of the Council of Ministers on 17th Auguste 


This organisation will replace for the duration of | 
hostilitics the General Commissariat of Forced Labor created 
by the law of 24th February, 1943, and its prerogatives and 
duties arc transferred to the new Committee. M,. Robert 
Weinmann, who exercised the function of Gencral Conmissionor 
of the previous organisation, will now become Genoral 
Interministcrial Commissioner of Labor. The labor problems, 
particularly those rclating to allocation in France as 
well as abroad, appeared in verious forms for many months, 
The complexity of thesc problems has madc it necessary that 
the various govcrnment organisations, whose actions were 
occasionally contradictory, should be progressively 
) coordinated anc contrally directed. To achieve these 
ends the Government decided - create a new interministerial 


organisation in the form of a General Commissariat which 
will cloar all labor questions and will rendcr appropriate 
decisionse 
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The creation of an Interministerial Labor Committee, 
whose prerogatives are mostly domestic, does not abolish” 


the General Commissariat for French Labor in Germany. The 
latter remains the only official organisation which, by — 
direct order of the Government, is in charge of French 
workers! interests in Germany ani their families in France. 
Its duties, mainly those of a welfare nature, will remain, 
The families may rest assured that this organisation will 
continue to give attention to the welfare of the workers 


Sent across the Rhein anc will do all it can, as it has in the 
past, to improve their lot. 
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The duties of the General Interministecrial Labor Comnittes 
will consist of the representation of the questions submitted 
to it and exceuting the decisions with regard to the 
allocation of labor until lcgal cessation of hostilities. 
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The Interministerial Labor Committes, of which the 
Chief of the Government shall be Chairman, will be 
composed of the five interested Ministers, viz: the 
Minister of National Economy, the Minister of Finance 
(vice-president), the Minister of Public Education, 
the Minister of Labor, the Minister of Industrial 
Production and Conrmunications, and the Minister of 
Agriculture and Supply. These members of the 
Government will delegate to Mre Weinmann the necessary 
powers to accomplish its mission within the limits 
of the conditions fixed by the Interministerial Conmittee,. 
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Report on S ial Phases of 
Social and potreteat Situations 


in France 
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(22 September 193) 


Prepared by R and A Branch 
Europe-Africa Division — 
Western European Section 


R and A No. 12h9 


THE PLIGHT OF JES IN FRANCE 
memes 8 (ae 

According to confidential and reliable sources, the 
planned campaign for ridding France of all. Jews has reached a new 
nhizh. It is reported that on 23 August every French prefect 
was ordered to seize all alien male Jews from i8 to 50 years old 
and ail male French Jews from 20 to 30 years old. Instructions 
were to send them to Marseille, where they would probably be put 
at the aGisposal of the Todt organization: 


Jews, including political refugees, are according 
being arrested everywhere -- even volunteers in the former French 
army and escaped war prisoners. In the provinces, fast Germain 
police units collect entire colonies of Jews from certain villages, 
seizing ali money and jewelry Those in forced residence and 
those stiii with their parents are threatened most. 


Fundamental changes in the UGIF (Union Gendrale des Is- 
ratlites de France) are now taking place, and important UGIF ~ 
nar cone ae ce ; 3 avin: : 
officials are being arrested, in spite of having been previously 
acceptab!@ to the Vichy government. German police forces have 
mads whosesale arrests of needy Jewish families who flocked to the 
welfare offices of the UGIF in Paris. 


The UGIF was created 2 December 19:1 and all Jews were 
required to join it. The purpose of the Union was (1) to represent 


-2- CONFIDENTIAL 


all Jews in dealings with the French authorities, (2) to supervise 
Jewish hospitais and schools, and (3) to replace ail existing 
Jewish welfare societies. 


Conditions at the Drancy* Jewish concentration camp 
are daily deteriorating, the sadistic directors, Brunner and 
Bruchner, have started a new reizgh of terror. The “hospital" 
is a farce; operations are performed under appalling conditions; 
patients with all sorts of diseases are crowded into a sinle 
barracks; there have been no normal births, ony miscarriajres. 
Prisoners are allowed to write one letter eac:., but the German 
direction of the camp utilizes these letters to locate members of 
Jewish families who have not yet been arrested. The total number 
of Drancy prisoners is maintained at a level of about 3,500; 
whenever one of them dies, escapes, or is deported, he mst be 
replaced by a Jew still at large. 


The French people are diszgusted by this renewed terror 
in which only the most, depraved French police forces are actively 
taking part in support of the Nazis. 


The French thamselves try to impose some limits to this 


anti-semitism. It has been reported from Bern* that the levy of 
Jews decided upon in May has not been enforced, and that a respite 
had been given until 1 November. In addition to delaying tactics 
the French have used other devices. Thus, one Pierre Delesse, 
inspector of the special Paris police organized by the Germans to 
press the anti-Jewish campaign, was sentenced to 13 months in 

jail and 5000 francs fine in a Paris Court for blackmailing a 
Turkish banker who happened not to be Jewish.2 Such measures, 
nowever, are a weak check upon the growing brutality. 


Prancy 18 in the northeastern suburbs of Paris. 
New York Times, Telephone dispatch from Bern, 15 September 1913, 
New York Herald Tribune, 1; September 1943. 
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71 (France). 


Dated 29th Oct.,1943. 


in Regtsiry 


Z: Frence. 


Situation in France. 


Received Ath Nov.1943. 


Transmits memorandum on situation in France 
based on information obtained from Mr. Georges 
Vieillard a non-commissioned officer in the French 
Air Force. Informant left France on ist August,194% 
his information covers 1, is own opinion, which he 
believes i§ also held by his colleagues, of Generals 


de Gaulle and Giraud 2) Condi itions in Toulouse, which 
has suffered much from the releve”" 3) Conditions, 


public opinion, and feelings towards the Allies, 1% 
Brittany 4) Indifference .to treatment of Jews 5) 
Telephone and Telegraphic communication 6) Listening 
in to the B.B.C-7) Opinion regarding post-war conditiors 
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1. A Breton, 25 years old, a non-commissioned officer in the 
French Air Force. In June 1940 he was given a "congé 4’ armis- 
tice", but remained in the Air Aduinistration offices, and was 
finelly appointed in thie capacity at Toulouse in august 1942. 
ie left Frence on lst August 1945 and errived at Lisbon on 27th 
J3eptember. He crossed the »yrenees on his own initiative, 
paying his guide Fcse4,000. 


pe Gaulle and Gireud. 


2e Im informant’s opinion, General de Gaulle is the only and 
real chief of the Freneh, end whilst he looks upon General éiraud 
es “an type épatant", he does not place him in the same category. 
He believea that this opinion is generally held by all his col- 
leagues ~- officers ani non-commissioned officers. 


3- Hone the less, he meade it very clear that there is a great 
difference between the opinions held in the north of Franee and 
the Midi. In the north, particulerly in Normandy and Brittany, 
fer the greater majority are in favour of de Gsulle, whereas in 
the uid, in the regions formerly controlled by Vichy, the great 


; 
: 


29th cetober 1943. 


majority, having been supporters of ‘6tain for such « long 
period, are now partisans of Gireud; his actual words when 
deseribing the latter were : “Pour tourner casague, on aime 


mieux iiraud". 


le Informant estiuates that in Toulouse to-day, nine months 
after tae totel oceupation of France, 30. of the people reuwsain 


followers of -6tain, W are for Gireud, and 20 for de Jeulle. 
Conditions in Toulouse. 


5 foulouse, being an industrial city, has suffered very much 
fron the “reléve", especially in the Dewoitine, uréguet and 


Latécoeur fectories, es well as the powder factory and the BS 
cartridge fectory; the powder factory is almost at « standstill poo 


Sah 
and the cartridge factory is not at all busy. informant could : % 
give no information as to what was going on in the eviation ieee 


factories, having received varying answers to questions which he ai | 
pute goby 


| Ge He woes astohished at the fact thet the young men in Toulouse 


did not try to avoid the "reléve". He knows weny who have been ea 
sent to Germany; they left without any remonstrance, though 
it eould hardly be said that they went voluntarily. They would 


have preferred to reasain in foulouse, but were not prepared to 
do enything sbout it. sefore the “reléve" was introduced, the 
parents of these young men "s'on f..taient royelement de la gueri 
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they gave their entire confidence to réteain. sut when the 
"“reléve" took their sons eway from them, they case to realise 
thet the war did concern them, ani that rétain was a broken reed. 
+t Toulouse, they now say that Pétain has been a pessimist all 
his life, and they dismiss him by saying thet he is a dotard. 
gven in Toulouse, aval is hated. In the Air Adsinistration 


offices, where informant worked, he said that ell his associutes 


were very jro-allied. 


Ze In Toulouage, there is practically nothing left to buy in 

the way of household ,oods. here ere absolutely no sheets, 
bienkets, brushes, pots and pans, etec., andi no fresh supplies 

of these srticies seem to be forthcoming from anywhere. Soap 

is very scarce end exceedingly bed. In spite of this, laundries 
still undertake to wash linen without sosep tiecxets being given up} 
they ruin everything in a very short spsece of time, using bad 
syntretic washing powders. 


8. Informant was uneble to give much information as to prices, 


as he lived at the officers’ mess. ie did, however, give the 
following inforwueation : 


Cigarettes bleues sre sold at Fes.120 « packet on the biack 
market, which is exceedingly well supplied with then. 


9.  Vegetebles and fruit are very scarce in all lerge French 


townse When informant left, the only vegetables obtainable were 
@elery and cabbage. There were no potatoes, apjies or pears, 
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but ea few peaches were availabie. 


10. 


After waiting for e considerable tiuwe, informant succeeded 
in obtaining a “bon” from the Mairie for the purchase of a suit. 


This cost him Fos.1800, and was of exceedingly bad material. 

fie also hed to turn in two old suits to obtein this new one, and 
state. that it would have been better to heve kept the two old 
suits, which were of pre-war quelity, rather than buy the new om. 


sedicel. 


ll. There ere plenty of doctors in Youlouse, but medicines 
are totally lecking. There is sufficient spsee in the hospitals 
for the needs of the population. 


Jie Peldse 


12. The population of Toulouse ere always expecting air attacks 
on seeount of the factories round the city. fhey still have 
exactly the seme sir raid shelters as in 1939, nothing whetever 
heaving been done to cope with the increased effects of present- 
dey boulberdment. Wo arrangements have been made for gas attack, 
and geas-uesks are no longer ceerried. No service, voluntery or 
otherwise, has been organised to cope with incendisries, or for 
first-aid, hospiteligsation, feeding, housing or evacuation of 
eir raid victims. Slight damage done by bombardments is 
guickly repaired in most towns, but nothin, whatever is done 
in the case of serious dasage. 
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but e few peeches were availebie. 


10. After waiting for e considerabie tine, informent succeeded 
in obtaining a “bon” from the Mairie for the purchase of a suit. 
This cost him Foes.1600, and was of exceedinszly bad material. 

fie eaiso hed to turn in two old suits to obtein this new one, and 
state that it would have been better to heve Kept the two old 


suits, which were of pre-war quelity, rather than buy the new om. 


sedicel. 


ll. There sre plenty of doctors in Youlouse, but edicines 
are totelly lecking. There is sufficient space in the hospitals 
for the needs of the population. 


Air relds. 


l2e The population of Toulouse ere always expectin, air settacks 
on sceount of the factories round the city. They still have 

exactly the seme sir raid shelters as in 1939, nothing whetever 
heaving been done to cope with the increased effects of present- 
day bouberduent. Wo arrangements have been made for gas attack, 
aul gas-uesks sre no longer ecerried. No service, voluntary or 
Otherwise, has been organised to cope with incendisries, or for 
first-aid, hospitelisation, feeding, housing or evacuation of 


eiv rail vietimea. Slight dasage done by bombardments is 
quickly repaired in most towns, but nothin, whatever is done 


in the case of serious damage. 
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29th October 1943. 


13. In brittany, where informant went to spend »« fortnight's 


leave daring the month of June 1943, the people violently hate 
Prétein snd Laval. 


1h. Informant himself, having been an avriculturalist, wes 


able to yvive the following information in vegerd to the Sretons. 
in peacetinc, he hed been engaged on growing early vegete»ies 
for desputes to inglend; this trede, of course, hes been cut 
off since 1910, but now everything thet is grown is sent to 


Geraany instead. The sMretons are making enormous sums of money, 
eg the Jermans will obsy any price. They keep this money in 
the conventions. "bas de laine™ in notes, being ineapabie of 


reflecting that these mey be, or may becone, worthless. 


15. informant maintains thet the Brittany peasants, in szite 
of the fact that they are now maxing more money than they have 
ever made in their lives before, remain intensely patriotic, 


ani thet they ere “enragés contre les Allemands". ‘the sane 


applies to the fishersen of the whole iwitteny coast. The sp 
uermens irritate them quite unnecessarily; “pour un oui ou ‘ e 
an non" they prevent them from golnm to sea, or punish them in 
various ways for taking up a hostile attitude or for some other ’ 


simple breach. 


16. Zritteny hee suffered very little from the "reléve", as it 


i" 


29tii -etober 1943. 


is not an industriel region. Informant states that great Jauase 


has been jione to the town of ,ennes, where he had to wait three 


hours for ae treine 


17e In Hritteany, the <ngiish are much iikxed and esteemed, but 

in Toulouse they prefer the asericans, for purely selfish reasons. 
The averege Toulousgain thinks that more materisi benefit may be 
expected from the Stars and itripes then from the Union Jack; 

his love for the Americens, in informant’s opinion, is purely 


materiale 


ieee re 
~« ee 
en. 


13. Yhe news of the invasion of North .frieca was st first received 
enthusiesticaily throughout the country, but Vichy propaganda has 


since hed « consiijeravie effect. the people now ssy that since 


the invasion of North sfrica, the «glish heve robbed them of a 
gource of food supply, and that in consequence their rations are 
now much sueller. They conveniently forget the fact that the 
supplies foruwerly received from North africa did not stay in 
Frence, but went straight through to Germany. 


po.) 6S SEE 6 OCB 


19. ‘he difference in the opinions held in the north of France 
and in the ‘1di was more warked in 1942 than it is toeday, as the 
total occupation of the country has undoubtedly influenced tie 
mentelity of the Midi. ‘The pease its reasin more neutral in their 
Opinions than the towi-dwellers - they lead o more coufortable 


existence. 
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29th October 195. 
Jewish questions. 


20. Informant himself had undoubtedly been influenced by anti- 
Semitic propaganda; he expressed the opinion that he did not 
wish Jews to heve any government positions after the war, and 
stated that he considered that they should not be mixed up 

with the public life of France. He consivjers that too many 
large industries are controlled by Jews, end specificaily cited 


the Citro@8n ‘orks as en exemple. 


2le 


He expressed slight surprise that there had been so little 
reaction on the part of the French against the treatuent meted 
out to the Jews in France. He himself had known several Jews 
with s disti guished record both in the present war and the 
last war, who were excellent French citisens in peace-tine, and 


who had suffered the confiscation of everythin. they possessed 


end whose families had been dispersed to the four winds, without 


the slightest reaonstrance on the part of people who had Known 
them over a period of 4O years. This is « feature of present- 
day -rench iife which disturbs informant considerably. 


22- Telephone calls from the interior of the country to the 


coast are pormitted, but not those from the coast to the interior; 


the save restriction applies to telegraus. Telephone and 
telegraph are strictly censored. 
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2%-e In Toulouse, the people ere more inclined to listen to Vichy 


than to the 6.1.0. in irittany, the exact contrary is the cease. 


Infornant thinks that no one in Toulouse péys an particular 


ettention to Yiehy, but ss the J... have on 6 nuriber of 


vv Vv iv .-. 


; occasions raised faise hopes, the Toulousains, with complete 
: 


insoucisnce, have ceased to listen to it. 


a 


t-~- wer 2 


2ie Informant shared the general “rench view tiiet the colonies 


would be resatored immediately the wer was over; he stated, however, 


thet he thinks tne »-reneh have very liitle real interest, and 


never have hed mudi interest, in their colonies. 
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| 25-¢ He belteves that a fourth sepublie willl be set up, us there 


ia no question that the French people, in tie main, wou.id reject 


any form of Monarchy. 


GONG! US LOMe 


26. informent is not an observant young man, nor is he perticularly 


Ee es a et 


| intelligent. He seems very worthy, however, and whet he seys is 
certainly whet he dvelieves. 
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Transmits memorandum based on information received 
from Mr. J.P. Perreira dos Santos, a Portuguese 
subject and Director of the Casa do Portugal, Paris. 
"information concerns Paris and descrihes @) Present 
day life in Paris 293 Restaurants 3) Black Merket 
4) liorale of Germans 5) Mutual attitude between 
French and Germens 6) French horele 74 Light in which 
Petain and Laval, and Generals Giraud” and de Gaulle 
are regarded 8) Post war conditions. 
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(Minutes.) 
This report has two interesting features. 


1. The account of the working of the Black Market 
in Paris (paragraphs 8 to 13). Note the emphasis 
on the way in which all officials are forced into 
corruption over Black Market business in order to make 
ends meet. Not the least of the problems of the 
future French Government will be to restore civilised 
standards of fair dealing amongst the bureaucracy. 


<~. The account of the general attitude of the 
Parisians (paragraphs 21 to the end), whom 
Mi. dos Santos describes as self-centred, indifferent 
to the wider issues of the war. untouched by the spirit 
of the resistance movements and pro-American rather 
than pro-British because they expect more material 
benefits from the Americans after the war. His 
picture presents a complete contrast in every respect 
to most other accounts of French morale. It may well 
be true that morale is lower in Paris than in other 
districts, for there is a natural tendency for 
parasite elements to gravitate to the capital, while the 
resistance movements are naturally more powerful and 
active in places less directly under the German eye. 
Nevertheless, one can suppose that M. dos Santos, as 
a neutral with a semi-official position in Paris, has 
only come in contact with «& small collaborationist or 
quasi-collaborationist element of the population of the 
capital. and that he draws unreasonable generalisations 
from his limited experience. 
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To Political Intelligence DSepertuient. 


From : «idiley rentice. 
Interview wits 


1. \ Portuj,uese subject, vireetor of the Casa do ortugal, 


7 rue jeribe, Peria.e. He has been working in Peris for the 


lest twenty years. ie is ebout 43 yeers of age. At the 
mowent he is on s fortnight's leseve in his own country. ‘The 


whole of this report concerns Pseris oniy. 


Present-day life in Paris. 


Qe Yor the viech, the problem of existence is relatively easy 
as, whilst not everythin. they would like is obtainable, it is 
astonishing how much can be bought on the black market. Apert 
from the restriction of the consumption of gas, which snnoys 
them, and the fact that there is no heating (except in houses 


msinly occupied by the Jermans), they suffer very little. It 
is, in fact, “le régime du marché noir en plein". 


3e The poor, on the contrary, can buy nothing on the black 
market, ag their salaries are insufficient to allow of this. 


Whilst, before the war, the government employee was in a some~- 
what better position than the lebourer, the reverse is now the 
case, es the lebourers’ wages have been raised, whereas the 
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functionaries’ saisries have remained the sauie. This has 


* created a slight upheaval in social distinctions, which are 


now governed more by monetery considerations than any others, 
a a state of things which is perheps more evident in ‘ranse then 
@lsewhere, and whieh, since the last wer, has become deeply 


2, rootede 

de it. Informant ia of the opinion thet there are wany more 

ee 9 “collsborateurs" then is generally thoughte Apart from 

zt those who sre working for the Germans, very little real 

Rte business is done in irance, so that every Kind of trade has 

” | become sbnormel. Informant epitomised the situation by 

28 saying : “on vit sur la combine - tout est combine". Almost 
Sa | every deel is done by mesns of barter, totally or pertially. 


5. ie Léon Volterra, Director of the Casino de aris and 
other theatrical establishments is, of course, se full-blooded 
Jew, but this has not prevented the Germens from waking him 
“un sryen d'honneur”, the ides being that es such, he is able 


to race horses on the trecke lie hes e« firet-cless stable. 


6. Phere is © plague of anonywous letters and anonymous 
tele phone-calls, denouncing people for one reason or enother. 
This is quite sufficient for the police to send a squed and 


have the persons denounced arrested. 


LIiSBOMs = Nos 70. 
i 28th october “1943. 


7. There is « story circulating in -aris that Sacha Uuitry 
was ssked by telephone whether he would prefer an Oak, wahogany 


or walnut coffin, with silver or chromium fittings. sie even 
tually received a coffin, sbout a foot iong, containing an 


effigy of himself in wax. le complained somewhat bitterly 


to tne police sbout this, but it appears that the perpetrators 


of the “joke” were never discovered. Meny other notorious 


cOlleborstors have been treated to very similar sugestions. 


sestaurants. 


8. At the moment, the two restaurants which «ive the best 
meals ave the “Tour da’sargent” and deximes , but strictly 
speaking, no particular one is more & ls mode than another. 
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Gmart people will go to any restaurant where the proprietor 
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is clever enough to obtain desirabie supplies, and they seem 
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to be able and willing to pay any price for a first-class 


meale  vhese places sre frequented by #rench people only. 


on 


Black i kete 


bie Ge At first, the Germans tried to suppress the black market, 
but they found this to be impossible. Vichy then tried, but 
elso failed. Wothing can be done to stop black market treffic; 
it has become « universal abuse. There is preectically no one 
who does not at least sell on the black market his or her clothes, 
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furniture, pictures, soli or silver. Yhe personal wealth of 
the majority of the »renech hes chsnged hands through thia medium, 


as the rirst interest tor everybody is to find something to eat. 


10. The priees of edibles on the black market must appear 
exceedlinzly high to all Prencimen, but in reality, if one takes 
as # besis the current rate of exchange in free money marketa, 
one finds that biack market prices are very sinilear to those 
practised in other countries in the normel way. For instance, 


French “ranes ere currentl, marxed in Lisbon at ¥es.1100 for 
100 .scudos, and exehange transactions actually take place eat 


rates even more unfayourable to the Franc. On this basis, 
the Srench functionary receivin: ¥es.3,000 a month (which is a 
high salery in -rance) is in reality earning sbout £3 a month. 


He must therefore buy at the controlled prices - necessarily 
ertificiel. 


lle It is trae that the Prench overnment has fixed the prices 
of such articles of food and clothing ag are bought with money 
and coupons, but inforwant states that latterly it has seldom 
been possible to obtain the amounts called for by ration cards. 
The reauit of this is that every functionary is corrupt, as he 
is obliged to inereage his monthly salary in any way possibie. 


The easiest wey for him to obtain extra money is by seiling 


sur plus food coupons, Or petrol and travel permits, etc. The 
police, whose selaries are very low, are obliged to do the sane. 
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Informent's considered opinion is thet while events have not 
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ey _ yet reached their inevitabie crisis, tie, will do so the moment 
he, : the war is over; by this he wears that he fears there will then 
ee | be kr complete breakdown in the essential public services of the 
a | ecourttry, riots will follow and complete disintegration. 

Di 12. ‘The Germans theuselves buy on the black merket as little 
es es they possibly can as, in the isin, even they have not suffi-e 
fect cient money, the officers and wen being wostly »sid fixed 

a: seleries; also, they sre frightened of buying openly on the 
ate | bisek merket, es this is against cerman (ani Vichy) regulations. 
ae 

ee 13. Motor—cars have risen greatiy in price, in svite of the fact 
oe that there is little or no petrol for these A 1939 11 HP 


Citro@n in working condition is now sold for Fes.100,000; the 
senue cer when new in 1939 cost about Feae26,000. %%m the black 
market, petrol costs *cs.100 o litre, or "bons" for one litre 

may be bought on the biack warket for Fes.80 eachs; the normal 
price of petrol being ‘“es.ell a litre, it works out at *cs.9l a 


oF 


litre with black market “bons". Informant Knows one farmer who 


owne four tractors, for which he is sllowed eae certain quaactity 
of petrol; he only uses one tractarm, anxi sells the petrol 
allotted for the others to the bie ck market. 


Germans in aris. 


ly. The morale of the Germans is exceedingly low, ond one may 


28th October 1945. 


‘Informent's considered opinion is thet while events have not 

yet reached their inevitabie crisis, they will do se the moment 
the war is over; by this he wears that he fears there will then 
be av complete breakdown in the essential public services of the 


Bo pew Ot GR TR ee 


eountry, riots wili follow and complete disintegration. 


412. The Cermans themselves buy on the black market as littie 


es they possibliy can as, in the itiain,g even they have not suffi-e 


cient money, the officers snd «en being wostly ;sid fixed 


seleriesj; also, they are frightened of buying openly on the 


black market, es this is against German (ani Vichy) regulations. 


13. Motor—cers have risen greatiy in price, in ecite of the fact 
that there is little or no petrol for thei. A&A 1939 12 HP 
Citro@n in working condition is now sold for Fes.100,000; the 


Aer 


. rr sane iS. 


senue cer when new in 1939 cost about Feae26,000. Om the black i nes nae 
{EY 

market, vetrol gosts '’cs.100 a litre, or “bons” for one litre ety) 
ss Ais * 5 : 

may be bought on the biack market for Fes.80 each; the normal Bate 
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price of petrol being Yea.ell a litre, it works out at ics.91 a 
litre with black market “bons". Informant Knows one farmer who 
ownea four tractors, for which he is sllowed e certain quaatity 
of petrol; he oniy uses one tractam, and selis the petrol 
allotted for the others to the bl: ck market. 


G 


lk. The morale of the Germans is exceedingly iow, ond one may 


26th cctober 1943. 


even overhear them openly inveighing against the hazi arty, 
aithough informant never heard any jermen speak egainst iiitlere 


£11 the other German leaders came in for severe criticisnu. 


15. There sre very few young Germans ationgst the troops occupying 
Paris, with the exception of the $.5. and ocecasionsel avistiors. 
There is obvious friction between the Yestapo ani the vehrascht; 
tre 'rodt orgenisetion is against both the rormer. Most of the 
subessy staff ere not wembers of the Nezi ‘arty. veruans to 

whom informant talked spoke openly of these divisions, stating 

thet they feared they would be largely responsible far the down=- 
fell of their country, when it comes. They also fully realise 
that they can never win the war, and whilst the younger cnes prefer 
to continue to fight, the older ones would prefer to stop now, 
before .erueny is destroyed in the way in whboh they have destroyed 
the oceupied countries. They have all a distinct sense of guilt, 
ani ere desperately efraid of reprisals - especially Russian 


reprisals. 
Ltude between French end GCeruans 


1é. ‘The majority of the “aris “boftes de nuit” are still open, 
but the -reneh sni Germens do not mix easily; some of thea ere 


frequented by Germens only, and others by French only. 


17. ‘the Freneh are “trop malins” for the Germans, send this hes 
thrown the latter into ea sort of moral confusion. The Jermans 


Be 


) 


- - 7 -~ 
LISBON. 


26th Jctober 1943. 


heve become despondent et their laek of success in dealing with 
the “rench peovlej; they find thet one section uses theu for its 
own purposes, end that another section displays isiplecable and 
permanent hatred for then. 


a’ ® 
and has become the only point of contact between the *rench and the 
‘nti-jemitie propaganda, and personal benefit from the 


Hatred of the Jews is deveioping to very serious proportions, 


fering We 


pille-es of cemtitie businesses end property, are responsibie for 


this Jeplorably selfish situation. 


139. Informant is almmst sure that if, in the first olace, the 


Geruens had civen the Yyreneh sufficient to eat, end let then 


continue thelr own personal plessures in the norial menner, 


when 


they would have had Yrench oninion entireiy behind them. 
tie Gersens entered Varia, he frequentiy heard the */rench remark: 
*"“t1ls sont bien «<sertils”’. They were then very migry with their 
own oropaganda, which had described the Vensans as being terrible. 
‘They elso turned out in crowds to see the ucruuas warch Jown the 


Champs Slysées. 


20. Whilst on the subject of propaganda, iaforwuent pointed out 
that some of his French friends realised that irance «ag the 

only country in -urope which hed avidly absorbed the sayings ef 
Goebbeise ‘this, when they came to realise it, was rether a 
shock to theaie 


28th October 1943. 


2.1. The Yrenewh the selwes suffer from an exavrcrereted ortimiagn. 
They do nothing but weit for invasion, but never give » thoucht 
to the difficulties of thia, neither do they wiah to take part in 
it, or help in any way. They «liso have an exceedingly exeggerated 
Ovinion of their own powers of recuperation. They believe that 
the United States are goin, to come along immediately the war is 
over, and <ive them everythines they went. informant steted quite 
| | definitely that in Paris the Americans were vastly preferred to 

| the british. He also stated that this was iargely due to an 
inherent jealousy over the different roles piseyed by sriteain and 
renee in this war. lie steted thet many French criticised ureat 
britein freely, and he has very rarely heard anyone take up her 


Gefonce. 


22. ‘the only two questions in which the Prench sre really inte- 
rested are food, of which they talk ali the time, and how to 
make moneye Those wio Lave money to spare pui it in the ‘bag 


de iaine”, but mostly ia the for: of gold. dAMinted ~oid can be 
purchased on the black msrket at the foilowing prices : 


One gold Deller eeeteenmaeenweeeeeneee 268-720 


MW Govereigmececcesccscese * Fg200 


GOL EG LmeOBWecccssesercssesrecsese * £30 per graune. 
ONO DOLLOP BOGGiccccccedccesences * 220 


one Swiss PEON}: wccsceecsseessece ” 45~—h6 


23. Informant suamed up the rrench attitude in the words : 
"t/écoisme bat son plein". Ne enlerged on this by stating 
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2Eth oCcteber 1943. 


thet the French never seen to sive s thought to any other country, 
bat only speexs of thelr own personel and varticuler privations. 
They were not even interested in the neighbours in thetr own 


street. He @aphasized that in his opinion the French were 


suffering from a coniplete loss of dignity. Ne also heard it 


frequently stated that “les erriéres frangais" were more 


reeponsible for the fall of France than the “reach arsy itesélf. 


Infornent added that Prench sufferings were wore weterial then 


Soir itual.e 


Zhe 


been such a diseyovintuent to inforsant. 


It is the niale section of the French populistion wao have 
2@ pays that the 
women of Jrane? are much more courageous, more consistent, 
more honourabie ani more psetriotic then the men, and thet they 
work herder and ere very mum move active agsinst the Geruans 
in every way thet lies open to them. These women ere elways 
at loggerheads with the men on the subject of collaboration. 
inforwent witneased a seene between a husbundi «ni wife, when 
the husbend stated that as soon es the country wea ilberated 
hig 


wife pointed out thet that was the very opportunity for which 


the french would have no nee whstever to resume fighting; 


the country hed been welting for over three years, ani thet 


every Frenchman who did not come forward and help would be a 
the husband stoutiy and 
unashamedly held to his opportuniam, and the meeting broke up 
in uxorious disorder. 


treitor to his country, and #0 on. 
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25 They look upon Pétain as being entirely “gaga"“ and give 
him no further consideration whatever. He hes lost every 
veétige of respect. They know that Laval is a “salaud", but 
none the less informant frequently heard then state thet “il 
n*est pes si mal que ga”. They realise that Leval can change 


is Ciiap very @eeBiiy, and way do it againe 


26. in this matter, the French ere exereising tieic pre-war 
prorogative of carrying everything in life onto the political 
platform. <Yhey debate the situation of these two men es if it 
weie a completely abstract natter which did not concern them 


in eny wey whatever. 


<f/. in general, they think that de Jaulle would represent an 
a.gilen vietory, whieh in @ thing they do not fundementalily 
desire. They wish for e«e cleamcut Ailied victory, but de Gaulle, 
being so much mixed up with the feitish, comes in for the 
criticiam whieh they deel out to the latter ao profusely. Giraud 
escapes this, but he is not looked upon with a favoureble eye 
either. The fact is, es already steted, that the French are 
‘looking to the Auericans for their selyetion, both mertial ana 
material. With consternating selfishness, they state thet the 


aritish will not be in a position to help Prence materially at 
he conclusion of hostilities, in anything approaching the 
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potential resources of the United Utates - send this is 611 thet 
counts. 


Post-war . 


28. Informant fears thet after the war there will be « move- 
ment of versonel revenge running riot wong the Freneh, but 
thinks thet conevurrentiy with thie there will be a patriotic 


movyese tt ation the better elements of the population, who are 


pa rt resent very much overewed end overruied by the collaborationist 
K ; i ewe tee 

& 29. There are treo sections of thought; the first, andi bigger, 

=a section believes that the world cannot live without Frenee, and 


will taxe care to see thet it is vestored to its former zlory; 


“ 
_——_ St ee le 


it is also of the oninion, in ite innermest heart, taat France 
is the most important country in the world. fvhe second section, 
gmeller than the first, has great fear of Communisa: sweeping 

the country; this section also fears thet the moment the Gernans 
leave the country there will be complete reyolution and utter 
disorgenisation, end hopes that the Allies will prevent thie, 

ov end it, if it should eventuate. They sey thet France is a 
rich iend, ani still represents socething in the world. 


50. ‘Yvhere is a very strong desire for revenge: those who have 
suifercd wish to taxe their revenge on those who have not, and 
those who have feiled to profit wieh to teke their revenge on 


FRANCE liQe (0. 
28th Ostober 1943-6 


those who have profited. inforuent. thiaks thet the Prench hardly 


give s thought to their colonies, in spite of all the propaganda. 


They imagine that chese will te restored to them inumediately the 


war is over. One reason for which the French are very optiaistie 


regariing their future is thet they believe that the sritish and 


Americens will do everythin: they can to avoid unetiployment in 


their own cowitries, which wili lead them to produce articles for 


TPance « 


wienta. 


They never give a thought to any other country's require- 


When laforment ssked how the French proposed to pay for 


these supplies, he received no logical snswer. The ides is : 


"Les Angleis et ies Américeains nec peuvent pas se passer de nous” » 


31. At the perfume counter of ao Montmartre shop, informant re- 


cently heard a client, who wes being offered beauty prodacts at 


very high prices, remerk thet she would not buy any, because in 
& very short time she would be able to buy American products = 
Max Fector end Rlisabeth srden. 


Conclugione _ 
32. informent, who has liveli in France for a very long time, 


liked sand admired the French uatil 1941, but since then he has 


gredually come to the conclusion thet they sre by no means so 


eadwirabdle as he had previously thought. 


At the same tine, he 


Goes not go so far as to say that he now dislikes them, but rather 


expresses deep disappointment that their sense of moral values 


LIsao’ 
26th October 193. 


should heve fallen so low. 


530 informent is intelligent and well educeted, but he was 
not perticulerly desirous of inperting information, for the 
very simple resgon thet he is going back to Paris. It took 
ea very long time and some hospitality to get him etarted. 
the ideas he expresses are, Aowever, those which he feels 


and knows to be scourete. Let me repeat that the whole 
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Registry Production of synthetic petrol at a factory near 
Namber 2.°11264/59/17 Niort, i*rance. oe a 


fransmits, for transmission to the appropriate 
oe Sienna British authority, a Memorandum regarding a factory 
near Niort, France, which is said to be producing 
No. $092-102/2 dynthetic petrol. 


Dated 71st Octe 1943 


Received 


in Registry bth Nov. 1943 
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letters, dated from May ist to early September, 
giving details of the Reléve, Bombing, evacuation, 
travel restrictions, the behaviour of the 
occupiers, news and propaganda; the reactions of 
the French; opinion on political matters, and 
details about the Church, children and JewSe 
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POSTAL & TELEGRAPH CENSORSHIP’ 1 1 Ati | 
REPORT ON FRANCE NO,13, ~~ | | 
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So The Report is circulated primarily for the information 
of the Departments concerned, | 

(2) If use is made of any of the contents of the Report, 
otherwise than for the purpose of information, the source 
of information should not be disclosed. 

(3) Under no circumstances should verbatim copies or 
extracts of letters be used save after consultation with 
the Director of Postal and Telegraph Censorship. 


"Tl n'y a rien de nouveau, on ne trouve rien a manger." (EGY/04476/43. ) 


"Life in France is sombre, every day is terribly like the next, There 
are only a few subjects of conversation: ' food, the black market, the Germans 
and the Allied landing. If you make a mixture of all these subjects you will 
have an idea of the atmosphere in France at present." (SE/LON/201441/43, ) 


If one may add the many comments on the call up of young people for forced 
labour in Germany, then the two extracts quoted above give a fair summary of what is 
to be found in recent mail from France. The people seem to have settled into a 
valley of suffering with few landmarks. Interest in military affairs, and the 
Russian campaign in particular, is almost entirely absent. 

This Report, which is based on 743 extracts, dated from May ist to carly 
september, does not attempt to describe material conditions in France, which were 
analysed in Report No,12. These must be regarded as a permanent background to the 
other forms of tribulation brought about by the forced labour, Allied air raids, the 
presence of the Germans, imprisonments and executions, and the distressing effeots 
of enemy propaganda. 

These various causes of suffering are dealt with in Part I.. Part II attempts 
to describe the French reaction to them. It shows that most of the good morale 
consists either of grim determination or of an wmconvincing gaiety recalling the 
"s'enfichisme"” of earlier days. Bad morale appears where people feel that they 
can endure no more, Comment on political matters is not very frequent. 

The third part of the Report:deals with certain particular groups of people - 
the Church, the children, and the Jews. 


Chief Officer, 1.R.B 


The causes of suffering. 
The French reaction. 
Some particular. groups of people 


THE CAUSES OF SUFFERING 


THE RELEVE 


"The call up of young men for compulsory work goes on apace; it will have to 
stop soon or we shall not have a man left." (LON/GIB/106342/45;: 18,6.43; Avignon 
to Oran.) Writers echo that fact again and again. Little by little, in spite of 
the people's stubborn efforts to resist, French manpower is being depleted. Labour 
is becoming so scarce. that farmers are in difficulties. (EGY/03792/43; 24.5,43.) 
Work in factories is slowed dow, and it is reported of an establishment in the 
CStes-du-Nord that "the staff is halved." (PAL/03074/43; 8,5,43; Dinan to a 
French Naval Unit abroad.) An Isére factory is now employing women, one of whom 
expects her correspondent to be surprised when he hears that she is working with 


= oe ; 


twoishts and a logarithm table... on a Sunday, and SO carly in the morning." 
(PAL/02573/43; 23.5043; Le Pdage du Roussillon, Isére, to a French Naval Unit 
abrcead,) mother woman writes, "I am still at the Bank, We lead a vory slave- 
like existence - nine hours' work per day because of the young nen leaving for 
Gerruny." (LON/GIB/106266/43; 23.5.43; Bezicrs, Herault, to Tunis.) One result 
of this employment of women in factories and offices is a shortage of servants. 


(LON/64,542/43; 3.6.43; Lhuis, /in, to Eire) 


The classes called up 


A hundred and fifty-eight letters give news of people called up. sone tell 
nothing beyond the bald fact, which recurs like a chorus throughout the mail, that 
"so and so has gone to Germany." Others mention specific places where fricnds are 
working, including Berlin, Stcttin, Hamburg, Hanover, Essen, Mannhcin, Ludwigshaf'en , 
Leipzig, Wurzen, Magdcburg, Hagen, Hattingen and Vienna, A. few tell of workers out- 
side the Reich, in Yugoslavia, Lithuania and Norway, One writer asserts that 
"voung people aged from twenty to forty-five have gone," (N.APRIC\/ 2819/43) but the 
Classes chiefly affected still scem to be those of "'4O, 41 and 42," or of men born 
between 1920 and 1922, (BGY/05572/43; EGY/04892/43.) Men completing their 
training in the Youth Camps are allowed to spend some leave at home and are then 
despatched to the labour camps or factories. (LON/66102/43; 2.7.43; Montreal du 
Gers to Eire, ) 

Defcernents are sonetimes grantcd on grounds of health. One man's departure 
was delayed by a"congestion"that he caught "playing golf on an cxceptionally cold 
day." (N, AFRICA; 3632/43; 21.6.43; Saint Gaudens, Haute Garonne, via Spain, to 
Tunis.) But the conscripts are not always treated consideratcly. — : 


"Yves is leaving for Germany tomorrow morning at one o'clock, Poor chap: 
He is not going with a cheerful heart, It has been recognised that he is ‘ill. 
Ganglion of the lungs and on top of that, according to an X-ray, enteric?- 
colitis. The decision arrived at after the cxamination was that he must make 
the journcy within 3 days.... To tell you the truth what worries me most is his 
health... he cannot digest much, bread not at all. How will he come back? 
Besides, the state of his nerves affects his intestines and stomach to a large 
extent, We must wait for his first letter and hope,” (LON/58562/),3 ; 1h. 6.4.3; 
Gannat, ..llicr, via Lisbon, to London, ) 


Certain occupations are reserved, lining is one, and by voluntccring for work 
underground men can sometimes avoid being forced to leave France, (LON/GIB/106363/43; 
23.68.43; Paris, via Lisbon,.to Algiers.) There are several references to people 
working on the coast, “which is better than being employed over there in Germany ," 
and their work usually consists of building defences, (PAL/01597/43.) A Bordeaux 
writer mentions that one "Jacques... has been working with the Todt Organisation for 
the past year, he is an officer, which cnables him to stay on the spot, at any rate 
for the time being... he comes to sce me in the store quite frequently, circumstances 
force him to accept the situation, he is young and does not sce things in the same 
way." (TRI/8619/43; 10.7.43; Bordcaux to Valparaiso. ) 

Other exemptions are cvidently granted to engineers in German employ, to fisher- 
men and those connected with food production, to the Police, to Youth Can 


instructors and to teachers of languages. ON 10 : : . r 
106328/435 LON/S6696/43; LON/EMOOS/no,) OY LS BGH/OS050/455  LON/GIB/ 

It is also alleged that a young man who is "an intcllectual,.. has therefore 
not been touched by the call up." (N, AFRICA/41 28/3, ) Certainly students with 
examinations before them have in many cases been given. defcrnent "until september 25th," 
(N. AFRICA/2685/43.) iA Red Cross Message from Paris indicates that after the scnder 


has taken his degree he will go to Germany "as chemist... with a contract," (LON/ 
60127/43.) Certain medical students are nore fortunate still. | 


"eee pvery month I receive a loan (Pret d'Honneur) of 1,800 frs. which 
enables me to live, ‘11 my companions who are in the same position can get the 
samc... I finished my medical studics a month ago, now I an walking hospitals 
and preparing my thesis. In October, I hope to attend the courses for the 
diploma in skin diseases and syphilis, which would give me the Montpellicr 


specialist diploma.".\ (LON/GIB/10633/43; 9.7.43; Montpellier. via Totuan to 
Mostagancn, ) 


22 


But again, others are treated porshly. 


"We had a shock when we received a telegram from Francis in Geneva, 
telling us that our grandson Roland has been brutally scent to Germany with 
the 1922 class. For to years he had been studying medicine, and was classed 
9th out of 400 in the last exams at the Faculty in Paris." 
(LON/5384.3/4.3; 15.7043; Chagford, Devon, to Lisbon.) 


A writer in Bourges adds that "the cxaminations are specded up and the oral 
omitted to enable the young people cither to do Agricultural Service or to go to 
Germany." (LON/GIB/106301/43; 22.6.43; Bourges, via Porto, to Algeria. -) 


Iomporary deferments are said to be granted to esconed prisoners L to Naval 
men who have served a certain number of years. (LOIN/56, 185) rer =? 1,/02895/h3-) 
Fomily considerations do not save men from dcportation. Bridsogrooms, fathers 


and those whose wives are about to have a child are all liable to go. (LON/65958/)3; 
LON/64.767; EGY/06336/3.) | Somctimes leave is permitted for those who wish to get 
marricd or to be present when a child is born, (LOI /SIC/322078/h.3; LON/GIB/106237/ 
43.) 

According to one letter a wifc whose husband was in Germany was able to join 
him, (LON/51721/43.) Moreover, there is talk of conscrip re women as well as men, 


; 

: 

; — 

. though the cvidence on this suvject is contradictory. A worwan working for the Todt 

Organisation in Bordcaux writes that she was called un on hurch 12th, (PAL/03055/4.3.) 
According to a letter from Spain, mobilisation of women bogan in Avril. (N, AFRI 


2960/ 1.3.) Another letter, dated June 8, reports that tic cnroiment of women is 
expected soon. (N. AFRICA/2822,/2,3. ) Yet another adas that th ey are going to 
conscript for land work all men between 16 and 60. All women between 18 and 45 
can also be called on, but will only be uscd near their homes." (PAL/03141/43; 


~_ 


3.6.43; Bergerac, Dordogne, to a French Naval Unit abroad.) 
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: On July 3rd, a journalist in Lisbon writes that a new dccrce has ordered all 
: French commercial firms to release one third of thcir rale ats rces between the 
] ages of twenty-four and fifty for labour in Germany, With the probable result that 
mony businesses will have to close dowm and throw their women emplo ‘desagy out of work. 
It is anticipated that these women will then be conserip ted. {LON/PID/222651/43., ) 
~ Ten days later, the same journalist writcs:- 


"Laval'ts latest deal in human flesh conserns Frenoh Roys aged fourteen and 
fifteen, A fow days ago the first contingent, numecring 400, icft the Gare 
de l'Est in Poris for Germany. According to an official statement issued in 
Vichy, 3,000 boys have already been placcd in various camps where they are to 
be 'preparedt for their forced labour. Some bors will te sent to work in the 
German fields, whilst others are to teke. their placc beside their clders in the 
German factories, So that the chance of escaping frou. custody shal. be reduced 
to a minimum, the boys are separated from their fricnds: and tne monitors are 
adopting the Nazi scheme of making the boys spy on one anoticr and they are 
given prizes when they denounce those who they belicve scheme to get away..." 

(LON/PMS/ 222780/4.3; 13-15.7.43; Lisbon to “toutes 


Iwo Irish writers expect to be called up, one for vor in Germany and one - 
a women - for lifting the local potato crop. (LON/56566/43; 23.5.43; Montmorillon, 
Vienne, to Eire; 1;29.5.43; Mondelicu, A.M., +o Eirc.) 


The methods uscd 


The dauntless opposition of so many Frenchmen has made the work of the German 
officials cxtremely difficult. Even among those who have not —cft the country, 
joined the bands. of guerillas or attempted other drastic means of evasion,. (sec 
section on "Resistance", page 12 ) there is constant cndeavour to avoid the call 
up by “legal” methods. 
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"As far as the requisition of men is concerned, each one perjures himself 
as best he can, so much so that quite a number succce’. in cscaping it. In 
the factery we continue to keep the personnel occupicd by a miracic. The 
women knit by hand small articles for. babics which take a long time and cost 
a lot but assure them a salary. It is wonderful that we have been able to 


keep on so long." (LON/75726/h3; . 14.8.3.) 
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A letter from Switzerland contains a denial ,of allegations that the Germans 
use force in.recruiting their labour corps. "Certainly quite a few pveople have 
left to work in Germany but the storics of press gong mcthods carricd by the 
forcign press are very cxaggorated." (N, AFRICA/3082/43; 22,.5.43.) A woman’ 
in North Africa, however, has heard from an officer recently in Fronce that "the 
deportations are carricd out wholesale and the papers exaggerate nothing, all fit 
men are going to Gcrmany. It is perfectly truc that in certain towmms districts 
are cordoned off and men herded straight to the stations." (N. AFRICA/2779/43; 
30.5.43; Fédala to Algeria.) Another lctter, olso from North Africa, tclls 
that rounding up of men in the streets gocs on every day, and that the Germans 
prefer to catch those who are "de bonne famille." A woman known to the writer 
was condemned to "forced labour in perpetuity for having helped prisoners to 
escape, They sent her to Germany with a friend who had done the same thing, 

It seems that my poor mother had only the right to say goodbye to her at the 
station before she left." (N, AFRICA/3813/43; 31.7.43; Constantine to 

Chicago, I11.) 

Those who try to evade the call-up are the subjects of sharp reprisals, A 
woman whose husband was allowed a few days leave states that at the end of the 
time "he had to go back to Germany. If he hadn't done this they would have taken 
my parents - or something like that." (LON/42255/43; 12.6.43.) Men who try to 
reach Spain and are caught by the German frontier guards "have been despatched 
by them in special locked wagons like beasts." (N. AFRICA/3055/43; 25.6.43. ) 

A writer in Switzerland tells of a "god-son who had to go to Dusseldorf and who 
took another direction... when they caught him, they beat him till they drew 


blood. They have sent him beyond the Rhine to a reprisal camp." (LON/69604/43; 
7.8.43, ) 


Working conditions in the Reich 


A letter from France tells that conscripts are graded and drafted according 
to their physical strength. "1) For the strong, factories in Germany; 2) fairly 
strong - Todt Organisation on the French coasts; 3) weak - factories in France; 
4) very weak - deferred; 5) definite rejections." (N, AFRICA/2685/43; 11.5.43.) 
The first class, as has been mentioned, is often drawn from Youth Camps, where 
food and health are said by three writers to be good, (LON/44851/43; SJ/39535; 
SJ/39644.) Among the letters that tell of the conditions the men find awaiting 
them in Germany, those reporting satisfaction and those reporting dissatisfaction 
are about equal in number, Good news comes from a surveyor, a miner, a fitter, 
a railway worker and other men both in Germany and Austria. (LON/GIB/106361/43; 
LON/66668/43; LON/65573/43; LON/GIB/106322/43; PAL/02899/43,) Several letters 
mention the granting of leave. (LON/63712/43.) On the other hand there are 
various complaints. of hardship and hunger. (N. AFRICA/4163/43.) <A cable from 
Algiers gives a somewhat horrifying account of a growing stream of young French- 
men who are repatriated from Germany in an advanced stage of tuberculosis. 
(TL/37541/43.) Punishments are sometimes administered - "his correspondence was 
reduced since he was caught trying to escape." (LON/65831/43; 29.6.43.) An 
electrician is said to have narrowly avoided being sent to the Russian front. 


-(LON/52621/43; 23.5.43.) A Jesuit priest who has recently left France believes 


that the fate of the conscripts is harder than that of the prisoners - "no priests, 
no Geneva convention to protect them;" (EGY/ 05571/43; 21.7.43; Istanbul te Algeria) 
and a man in France writes:- 


"Pierre too is fed up and has good reason to be... It is hideous country. 
The work is slavery with absolute obedience and no possibility of showing any 
initiative." (LON/45429/43. ) 


The most detailed account of conditions comes from a min in Pomerania. He 
begins by describing his journey from Bordeaux, which took him via Paris, Metz, 
Kassel and Berlin. He was allowed a walk through the streets of the latter city, 
and remarks laconically that "cela m'a fait moins d*impression qu'a Paris." At 
the end of four days he arrived at the Pomeranian labour camp, which he describes 
as follows:- 


"We are in an old prisoners of war camp, and I can tell you that it's 
pretty awful. In 4 room as big as the drawing-room and dining-room at 
Bordeaux 45 of us eat and sleep, The work we have to do is perfectly simple. 
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We unload trucks and arrange the stuff to be reloaded later. We work every 
day from 7 to 9, from 9.30 to 12 and ‘from 12.30 to 5, 9-9. OO, light breakfast; 
12-12, 50 , dinner; Oo, free time till 10. On Mondays, we begin work at 9, and 
on Saturdays we finish at 10, but if there are trucks on Saturday or Sunday, 
which happens fairly often, we unload then. 

"As I have said, the arrangements are not at all modern. Where we 
wash there is a sort of cattle-trough 5 metres wide and full of icy water. 
iis we are 107, it is hardly satisfactory. They have promised us showers, 
but up to now we see nothing coming. That which was bound to happen has | 
happened, and in the big room where I am there are parasites. They will . 
not be easy to get rid of. 4s. for our linen, we haven't even hot water for 
| washing it. They have promised us soap, but, as in the case of the showers 
and the tobacco, we see no signs. 

| "Apart from this we are not too badly off, except that the food is a bit 

inadequate and not even as good as our restricted meals in France - soup or 

potatoes, with sausage or margarine, and jam once a week. Luckily there is 
an inn in the village which can give us soup and potatoes, and as much mild 
or bitter beer as we like to drink. In the village there are three 
‘kommandos' comprising a total of abcut 33 prisoners... they are forbiddcn 
to speak to us - that's a bit tough among Frenchmen. Yesterday, Sunday, we 
had a French film, ‘Premier Rendez-vous' with Danielle Darieux. Lt had. 
already seen it in Bordeaux but things being what they are I got great 
pleasure from it. Behind us were the prisoners - we are not allowed to 
speak to them - but how can one apg balan anything to Frenchmen’ 

"As regards the climate, it's a bit cold. We do our work in an average 
of.O to 5 degrees. Last week it snowed for two days. But in the afternoon 
it's pleasant if there is no wind. As you may guess from this brief resume, 
I am far from béing as well off as I was at Bordeaux, but I hope for an in- 
provement soon as I expect to get an office jcb.. That will be more in my 
line, The other chaps are nearly all Bretons; they're rather a stubborn 
lot (ils ont la téte dure). On Sunday we should have played against the 
prisoners, but the game was forbidden by the adjutant in command of them, 
The prisoners are very nice and their morale is excellent. | 

"We get very little news; we haven't even the Echo de Nancy which is 
the only French newspaper that appears in Germany. I have not yet heard 
from France... I am sure you v ri11 write to me - we are so completely deprived 
of news and a letter cheers us all up." (N. AFRICA/3022/43; 15,5.43; 
Jatznick in Pommerm to Algiers.) 


Prisoners turned workers 


The German scheme to obtain additional labour by means of altering the status 
of French prisoners of war in Germany is discussed in 10 letters from prisoners, 
One of them writes:- 


"Here we are, transformed into frec workers since the 26th. We haven't 
complete liberty because our sentry is replaced by a civilian guard and we 
are made to observe 2 strict discipline. According to the agreements made 
with the Government, we are not demobilised and remain prisoners of war, that 
is to say, we retain certain advantages such as allocations, allowances, free 
correspondence , but then we lose those of the Red Cross, the privilege of 
receiving parcels." (N, AFRICA/4284/45 ; 28.7.43. ) 
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A prisoner in Dusseldorf is pleased with the change. 


"First of all we no en have a guard. We can go into the town 
freely when our work is over. We have the same rationing as French civilians, 
requisitioned or voluntary, which is a decided improvement on the daily fare 
of prisoners. As for pay, we receive the same hourly wages as our own 
factory workers, minus the separation allowance granted to French civilians. 
I earn M. 0,85 per hour and work eleven hours per day; but various taxes 
amounting to about 30% of our earnings, plus a deduction of 15 marks per 
week. for food and lodging, leave us with a net monthly pay of from 100 to 
120 marks. The present value of the mark being 20 frances, this gives us 
from, 2000 to 2400 francs, which is not bad. But what oan you buy with 


\ 
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that sum in France? We have also the option of wearing mufti, on condition 
that we get the clothes from home, Then there is the great question of 
leave: &s a rule we have a right to avail ourselves of the regulations 


concerning leave, i.€., two weeks' leave after six months' work, for married 
men. (INT/9615/43; 20,8,.43.) 


Some of the prisoners, however, are extremely dubious about their new status. 


Losing the right to Red Cross and "Petain" parcels is a serious deprivation. One 
writer states sadly:— 


"I should have preferred to remain a prisoner." 
(N. AFRICA/3076/43; 8.6.43.) 


BOMBING, EVACUATION AND TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS 


Apart from the conscription of young people and the ever present suffering 
caused by material shortages, the bombing of their towns is probably the most 
severe trial that the French have to endure, Not only does bombing cause deaths, 
injury and loss of property, but it sometimes necessitates evacuation with all its 
attendant discomforts, Letters do not always specify whether. evacuation is 
voluntary or compulsory, and it appears to be due sometimes to intense raiding 
and sometimes to German defence measures, But in either case it usually adds to 
the misery of those it affects. 

Descriptions of raid damage occur in 36 letters, chiefly from the north 
coastal area. 


"(At Morlaix) Paul has suffered severely, house and factory are nothing 
less than ruined. He is beginning again bravely at Carnac... The house in 
the rue.Carnot is destroyed and Jeanne has lost everything.” . 
no ae 1.5.43; Saint Guen, Cotes-du-Nord, to a French Naval Unit 
abroad. 


"At Rennes we had a raid causing 300 victins,” (EGY /04715; O.0,403 
St. Mden le Grand, Ile et Vilaine, to a French Naval Unit abroad. ) 


"Lorient no longer exists." (PAL/03072/43; 7.5.43; Morbihan to a 
French Naval Unit abroad. ) 


"The bombs fell in the cemetary ‘de Recouvrance,' 400 graves were 
affected." (pai /oason as, 00.5.45; Marseille to a “French Naval Unit abroad. ) 


"You will be very sorry indeed to know that our House at St. Omer has 
been almost completely destroyed in a recent air-raid. Two bombs dropped in 
the garden, killing four children and injuring many more and the kitchen and 
the Grande Classe are demolished, the Preservation Class and Magdalens 
buildings are also damaged." (LON/40770/43; 9.6.43; Vila Nova de Gaia, 
Portugal, to Eire. ) : 


"Denise came back from a visit. »s on her way back her train was machine 


gunned. at St, Ger wain-des-Fosses: she was unhurt, but some people were 
wounded, " (2; 20.8.45; Rives 2 to Eire. ) 


Evacuation 


Various letters, mostly written in liay and June, report that compulsory 
evacuation of both the French atlantic coast and the Riviera is expected. One 
writer states that certain classes of inhabitants have already left. 


"There is, indeed, a likelihood thit the coastal regions will be © 
evacuated to a “aepth of 50 kilometres. Already one oategory of inhabitants, 
comprising aged persons, people with private incomes, and those in luxury 

_ trades has had to go. The rest have been informed that if they wish to go 
now they can take what they like. Later on they will only be allowed one 
small bag." (N. AFRIOA/2870/43; 17.5,43; San Sebastian, Spain to Morocoo. ) 


A writer in Lot~et-Garonne adds that "refugees are arriving en masse in our 
welcoming Midi.". (acY/04819/45 ; 8.5.43. ) 
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Actually, circumstances seem to vary in different towns. It is stated that 
on May 13th all old people and children between the ages of six and fourteen had 
left Le Havre. (PAL/03017/43.) A woman writing from Cherbourg on May 2nd. 
anticipated compulsory evacuation and closing of small business, and a letter 
written at the end of the month tells that "at Cherbourg there remain only 6,000 
inhabitants." (PAL/02896/43; N, AFRICA/3070/43. ) 

Two writers expect evacuation from St. Servans. (PAL/01602/43; LON/58106/43; 
May, 1943.) Brest appears to have been emptied almost entirely, partly because 
people fled from the bombs and partly by Government orders, A411 civilians except 
Civil servants are said to have gone, and shopkeepers return to open their shops 
only once a fortnight. (LON/GIB/106267/43; 6.5.43; Quimper, via Portugal, to 
Algiers.) Bombing has forced everyone to leave Lorient except those connected 


with the public services or working for the Germans. (PAL/03051/43; PAL/03014/43.) 


Voluntary departure from Bordeaux is mentioned on a post card from Merignac. "We 
have evacuated rue Maudron, and have taken a small chalet in Merignac, where we 
have part of our furniture, in order to protect it from the bombardments in 
Bordeaux. However, we go to Bordeaux two and three times a week to prevent our 
house from being occupied." (SJ/38129; 18,.6.43.) Bayonne and Biarritz seem to 
have been compulsorily evacuated. (PAL/02553/435; 17.5,.43; Parid to a French 
Naval Unit abroad; LON/49144/43; 6,5,43; postmark Madrid, to England, ) 

Information about the Mediterranean coast is scarcer. A woman in Morocco 
repeats news received from France of evacuation from Séte and Montpellier in 
Hérault and Nimes in Gard. (LAGOS/00559/43; 21.8.43; Mekmes to Brazzaville. ) 
Two letters from Fréjus, Var, reveal that rumours about evacuation are afoot, and 
one writer blames the municipal authorities for not "nipping these stories in the 
bed,” as the "southern temperament" sometimes indulges in "days of mass panic," 
(N, AFRICA/3097/43. ) 

Many people are leaving Toulon, though there is no news of wholesale 
departures, A Naval officer's wife writes. to her husband: 


"As you must know, we are much afraid for Toulon... Therefore, I thought 
that for the safety of the children I ought... again to take advantage of 
a convoy organised by the Navy. You know that... all the coasts are banned 
areas. Impossible therefore to return here without authorisation... The 
convoys organised by the Navy were at that time reserved for the demobilised 
men, and it was only in March that this measure was extended to the families 
of men overseas... I have sent part of the furniture, the silver and all that 
I thought most precious, to Mcntreux.,. Life here is not very gay... Visits 


are rare, because means of locomotion are non-existent." (PAL/02091/43 ;11,5,43.) 


Banned areas and restricted communications 


Not only are coast towms evacuated, but, as mentioned in the letter from Toulon 


just quoted, movement into the banned areas is much restricted. "We do not think 
we shall be able to make a trip this summer, for the coast is prohibited," writes 
aman in Paris. (3; 9,5,43.) Inside the banned areas, it appears to be for- 
bidden to proceed from one department to another. (PAL/02883/43; 11.5,43; Rouen 
to a French Naval Unit abroad. ) 

The extent to which people are able to commmnicate with the old Zone Occupte 
is not very clear. Two letters indicate that visits to the Zone Occupée are 


possible. (LON/SE/211475/43; 29.5,43; LON/56364/43; 17.6.43.) From Switzerland 


comes a statement to the effect that an acquaintance in Paris dares not take a 
holiday, "as once you leave that zone you are not going to re-enter (sic)." 
(LON/47305/43 ; 12.6.43. ) i. writer-possibly Jewish - in Portugal sends letters 
to France "only at intervals," because, he insists, "the suppression of the line 
of demarcation was a trap. In certain cases, they are even warning us from France 
not to write. Obviously it is not for us to designate the victims of future 
reprisals or even hostages." (LON/61793/43; 28.7.43; Lisbon to Lagos.) 
Early in the year travel from France to Belgium appears to have been possible, 
(LON/ 54889/43) but a Red Cross postal message from Le Quesnoy, Nord, dated May 5th, 
says: "At present Belgian frontier closed." (LON/58380/43, An August letter 
states that no laissez—passer for Brussels will be issued before September. 
(LON/71452/43, ) 
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From Morbihan it is reported that small boats have been requisitioned, and 
from Indre comes news of the seizing of brood mares. (PAL /02469/43 ; ‘LON/ 67304/435. ) 

A man now in North Africa gives a long eye witness account of the evacuation 
and demolition of the Vieux-Port of Marseille. . A 


"Houses were dynamited each day in groups of 10 and sometimes of 15. 
It was like an air raid. There also the people had to leave their houses 
in the mornings for the streets and, principally in the rue Caisserier, on 
returning in the evenings they found all their walls down and their orockery 
broken." (LON/305481/43; 28,7.43.) 


A writer in England has heard that somewhere on the French coast a tower, a 
chapel and a monument have been blown up "as being conspicuous landmarks. " 
(LON/304979/43.) At Bordeaux "the monument to the Girondins has been completely 
demolished by the Boches, who have sent the bronze to Germany." (LON/56773/43. ) 
At La Grande Combe, Gard, the Castle "de Trovillas" and the Church "de St. Andéol" 
are said to have "completely disappeared." (PAL/03152/43., ) 

From Savoy, Var and Charente Inférieure comes news of large scale felling of 
trees. (LON/53382/43; LON/303738. ) 


Reprisals and oppression 


The Germans continue their efforts to discourage resistance in any form. In 
Montpellier and at Seillans, Var, a curfew is imposed from 11 p.m. to o a.m. 

(EGY /04506/43 ; PAL/02312/43.) © In Toulon the issue of new identity cards has been 
ordered, "and with profile photographs for everyone, the card 4 francs, a stamp 

15 francs and the photograph 25 francs, it comes to 88 francs for the two of us.” 
(PAL/02361/43 ; 24.5.45.) The old punishment of compulsory railway guard duty 

is mentioned in five.letters. Men aged between eighteen and sixty-five years are 
said to be involved, and one writer reports that each man's turn comes once in 
thirteen nights. (N. AFRICA/00776/43; LON/SE/201595/43.) In one case the guard 
is mounted from 9 nem to 6 a.m, :and in another "there must be one man to every 
kilometer, night and day, therefore one is on guard the whole time including old 
people." (LON/GIB/106352/43.:) Moreover, "on the Riviera, and possibly elsewhere, 
young boys and girls have had to register for guard duty on the railways at night 
time." (LON/ULD/124089/43; .12.9.43: N.Y.C. to London.) 

A woman in Finistdre states that "various local parishes have incurred fines 
varying from a hundred thousand to one million francs because they have not turned 
in enough butter to the‘pool. Therefore to revenge themselves on the towns the 

easants have decided to force the price of butter up to ten francs the pound.” 
(Pat /02545/43, ) An Englishwoman living near Pau tells of "rumours that our 
bread ration will be reduced... The countryside has already been drastically 
reduced chiefly to punish the farmers who have hoarded.their wheat instead of 
bringing it to mrket." (1LON/49953/43. ) 


Relations of French. nationals in Allied countries are liable +o ill 
treatment, | 


"Your brother is still a prisoner in Germany and will not be released 
until you go and live in a neutral country (Argentina, Portugal, Spain, Sweden 
or Turkey). Jacques (son of addressee) has also been sent to Germany as a 
conscripted labourer... he cannot be liberated either, on account of you, 
for all those French subjects who have remained in countries at war with the 
Axis and in which diplomatic relations with Vichy have been broken off are 
considered by the French Government as rebels, and a bill is being drafted 
at this very time by which their property will be confiscated and sold. It 
is therefore to be expected that both your town and your country house will be 
sold, unless you go abroad to a neutral comtry for a few weeks at least, and 


I advise you to do so as soon as possible." (BER/15870/43; 7.8.43; San 
Sebastian to il. ¥.C. ) 


’ 
A number of writers desoribe more-severe reprisals. 


"One of my uncles who lives in Paris stayed one month in-a-German prison 
for having tried to send a letter to England. (LON/75706/43; 9.9.45,) 
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"When I arrived here I had suffered 3 wounds, 17 broken teeth and 28 
months of imprisonment in the Allied cause, I was not satisfied with 
writing 'Vive de Gaulle' in the W.C's." (LON/40799/43 : 5.6.45. ) 


‘Mamma was imprisoned for Gaullism. She was condemned to six months 
but, as she had already been under detention for five months, there was 
only one more month to serve... She was told that on her release from prison 
she would be put into a concentration camp until the end of the war. I was 
able to visit her twice a week in prison and take her some parcels of food. 
Conditions in the prison were beyond description... absolutely hateful.. 
There were none but murderesses, prostitutes and thieves... The wardresses 
were worse than the prisoners, beating end shouting at them all the time. 
A real inferno." (LON/45734/45; 10.5,43.) 


A woman tells of the revenge taken on a young man who succeeded in leaving 
France. 


"A comrade has been shot in reprisal, his father and mother, and his 
young wife, and her baby of 6 months deported to Germany (the Red Cross has 
since informed him that she too has been killed in Germany). What will 
become of the baby?... My dear,we should be guilty if we should ever let 
ourselves forget all this." (LON/65073/43; 24.7.43.) 


There is also the story of a young man - 


"who was, when in France - don't get excited - inspector of ‘la Police 
Judiciaire' (that is to say 'la Secréte'), the political section entrusted 
with the repression of communistic activities. For nearly 5 years he 

worked in the Occupied Zone in close contact with the Gestapo whilst doing 

all he possibly could to thwart them and save French lives. He revealed 

a lot of things to us about which the general public knows nothing.. We 

were able to get a rough idea of the Gestapo's work... I would like to quote 
one of his sentences about the Gestapo. He told us, ‘If, when entering a room 
used by the Gestapo, you see the walls splashed with fresh blood up to the 
height of two meters - then you can say: "Here a man was questioned"... In > 
certain Gestapo prisons they deprive the prisoners of all food, drink and sleep, 
and to stop them lying down to sleep a small trickle of water runs continuously 


along the floor... I only ask one thing, never to forget all that he told us,'" 
(LON/73519/43. ) 


NEWS AND PROPAGAND: 


As well as all the misery caused by hunger, conscription, bombing, evacuation, 
robbery and reprisals, some Frenchmen still endure the mental torment of wn- 
certainty and distrust. Allied broadcasts are, of course, their only means of 
hearing prompt and accurate news. Those who are able to listen to the B.B.C. and 
who believe what they hear are spared this ultimate misfortune, but those - 
possibly not many - who are so bemused by propaganda that they have lost all hope 
of ever leaming the truth are in a pitiful state of mind. 

Their own press, though known to be wreliable, carries just enough weight to 
cause disquiet. A letter to a French Naval Unit abroad reads: 


"I am still tormenting myself since an article appeared in the paper 
saying that the English were starving you. Must one believe these statements? 
It is true that these pages are nothing but a tissue of lies, each more obvious 
than the last. All the same I very much hope that you are getting enough to 
eat. = you can, Rend, tell me what the position is..." (PAL/028e4/43; 

Le oO. 435. : 


Another writer comments: 


"We are'not quite so much tin the dark' as you seem to think, as we 
have the Radio of every country at our disposal, but of course it is mostly 
propaganda from all parties and it is very difficult for anyone to lmow the 
real truth." (LON/56817/43; 27.6.43.) 
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A Lisbon correspondent has héard from people recently in France that certain 
Allied broadcasts only lead to confusion and lowered morale. 


"I am informed that Algiers radio which has been issuing messages to the 
French people is, so say my informants, achieving just the opposite effect to 
that required, The Germans are making use of these wirelessed communications 
as counter propaganda. They say to the French people: ‘You see, the -illies 
can do nothing but talk; they keep on promising.to come to your assistance, 
but all they do is to bomb your homes.' The Algiers radio is causing a war 
of nerves among the French people, which is not helping our cause at all. 

The French people are told to reinforce their air raid shelters, which 
frightens them, because they never had any private air raid shelters. The 
public ones built before the fall of France have long since collapsed, and 
those the Germans have built must not be used by the French, except when the 
Germans have had priority. The Algiers radio tells the French people to 
move away from German factories, but this naturally is quite impossible, | 
because there is the same housing shortage in France that there is in other - 
countries. Such messages, my informants say, only bring more hardships to 
the French people who ask nothing better than to help us within the framework 
of possibility." (LON/PAS/222715/45 ; Vol e8Os') 


However, it should be stressed that those who mistrust Allied news are 
probably in the minority. A woman in Paris writes:- 


"Thanks to the B,B.C. the morale is excellent." (LON/83188/43; 20,8.43.')° 


REACTIONS OF THE FRENCH 


GOOD MORALE 


In spite of all the suffering that the war has brought to France, letters 
expressing or reporting good morale outnumber thdse in which morale appears bad 
by 85 to 72, There is little in the good morale, however, to suggest cheerfulness. 
The note throughout is grim. The people are forcing themselves to keep their 
courage up and endure their ordeal come what may. In order to endure, they have 
fixed their thoughts on "the end of this nightmare," and are praying desperately 
that it may come soon. News of recent Allied successes has encouraged them in 
their hopes. The Germans are occasionally referred to,. and the general theme of 
the references is "on les aura!” 


"We are forcing ourselves like you to do our duty here, and, with the 
grace of God, things are not too bad. The morale has always been and continues 
to be excellent. Absolute confidence in approaching victory is felt by the 
great majority of our compatriots. From the material point of view there as 
at suffering among the poor, but the population as a whole keeps going." 
(LON /75726/43 14,8.43; France, via Geneva to England. ) : 


"As for Marseille - it is painful to think about it. The situation is-.:W.. 
very bad and everyone is unhappy. Probably at least 80% of the people are 
awaiting the arrival of the Allies on the continent and were enchanted by the 
liberation of Tunisia. it was there that I heard about the fall of Tunis and 
Biserta, so sudden and swift. The occupants were quite a bit disconcerted and 
furious." (N, AFRICA/2814/43; 19.5.43; Lisbon to ?) 


"We have as many Germans in Lyon as in Paris and it is scarcely amusing. 
All the same, we have a feeling that something will happen soon and that we 
shall be decisively freed from this filthy race." (N,. AFRICA/2683/43; no | 
date; Lyon to Algiers. ) 


Good air raid morale 


Only five of the "good morale" letters mention air raids; One from a Lorient 
man temporarily in Spain is outstanding. v3 


a. ae 


"Our good town of Lorient is completely destroyed. In spite of all 
their troubles, the people of Lorient, even the most sorely tried, have made 
not a single protest and their morale is excellent.., I have lost all - house, 
furniture,-everything. All the same, I blame no one, I knew this operation 
to be necessary and I even regret that it was carried out much earlier while 
the construction work was still in progress. At that time, it would have 
been easier to demolish and though all Lorient and its surroundings are 
annihilated, the submarine base has not suffered and still continues to 
function." (LON/100657/43; 16,5,43; Bilbao to Cardiff. ) 


Paris is still Paris 
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Alongside the grim endurance and prayers for victory and revenge, there exists 
yet another spirit, Some Frenoh people, and the people of Paris in particular, 
are determined to deprive the Germans of the pleasure of destroying their long 
enjoyed reputation for elegance and light heartedness. In spite of the curfew 
and the black-out, of scarcities and appalling prices and of the shaming presence 
of the occupiers, a defiant gaiety is everywhere. "Paris is still la grande dame" 
writes a woman who recently visited the Occupied Zone, "as also the midinette who 


makes everything out of nothing. The sight of her greatly encouraged me." 


(LON/67186/43; 7.7.43; Clermont Ferrand, via Lisbon,to London.) "The Parisienne 
does not give in and is still pretty, smiling and elegant. All the shows, 
theatres and cinemas are packed." (BER/15509/43,) Indeed, it is said that the 
city has become more exquisite since the occupation. 


"An Argentine friend of mine has just comé back from Paris... and he says 
Paris is lovely. Of course, there are those hated Huns there, but he says 
people ignore them completely... He says it is quite lovely not to. see or 
hear cars; everybody rides a bicycle, most people are thin and rather drawn, 
but they keep their spirits up... He says the fashions are fantastic, and, 
because the Germans have said that as little material as possible should be 
used, all leading houses show skirts yards wide, and the hats are so 
enormous that women cannot get through doorways." (5;. 25.7.43; Wentworth, 
Surrey,to N.Y.C, ) 


From Tangier comes an account that defies translation: 


"Une personne arrivée de Paris nous dit que la ville n'a jamais été si 
joyeuse, Si pimpante, tous sont persuadés que tout sera fini et 'bien fini' 
d'ici trois mois, alors on sort de derriére les comptoirs quantité de tissus 
embusqués, de petits trésors de soieries, de fanfreluches, et les petites 
parisiennes sont étourdissantes et comme tout le monde est mince’ au deldé 


de toute expression, c'est d'un ‘chic! 4 faire rever, Chacun entrevoit 
‘ltaurore, la sortie du cauchemar." (N,AFRICA/2956/43; 2.6.45; Tangier to 
Rabat.) : 

RESISTANCE 


Many writers tell stories of resistance, Sometimes the resistance is of a 
light hearted nature, inspired by the same spirit that maintains the old frivolity 
in Paris. An Englishman has heard "how a couple of German soldiers were patrolling 
a wall all night long and in the morning they found that someone had written in 
white paint 'Vive la France’ right, across it, and how some Germans go into a 
restaurant and come out with 'Le Sale Boche' written across their backs." (6) 

But most of the patriotic actions described are of a far more serious nature. " 
Stories of men who took to the hills or who left the country to escape the reléve 
are numerous. Sometimes other methods are mentioned, A Swiss writer affects to 
know that "many workmen have cut off two fingers of their right hand to avoid being 
sent to work in Germany." (U.S.A. Report 47.) The underground paper "Vie 
Ouvriere" reports a strike among St. Etienne miners and metal workers who were 
threatened with deportation. (TL/26021/43.) A man in Morocco mentions a "revolt 
of eight days, in the Peugeot works, all the districts rose up against the invader 
who wanted to send them to Germany." (LON/37881/43, ) 

Sabotage goes on. Two women in Bordeaux relate that "when we were on our 
way from Audenge to Bordeaux - between Facture and Canmles ~high tension pylons 
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had been placed on the lines." (7.)  Fiving of crops continues despite the Germans! 
best efforts to prevent it, and a Lisbon journalist alleges that "many thousands 
worth of food supplies are “burnt out every day." ..(LON/PMS/223197/43; 29, 8,40, ) 

A man who: actually belonged to an underground movement tells something of his 
experiences. 7 


"First I will tell you that the ‘Ligue’ was growing more important , in 
spite of great difficulties and growing worries, but the Germans smelt..a rat. 
They made searches several times but fortunately never found anything. 
Mother, also; threw herself into that work with body and soul in spite of 
grandfather's reproaches, he was worrying for Z. and me... Meanwhile, I 
partly gave up my work in which I had lost interest since I was taking part 
in that underground work they were doing around me, and because of the ex- 
pedition in view. Then, I gathered a handful of good, determined comrades 
‘and we made pro-English and de Gaulle propaganda and took up the struggle 
against the Doriotistes. I do not hide the fact that we encountered many 
difficulties and fought many times with sticks and sometimes with knives in 
certain little corners of .... Unfortunately, if many people and comrades 
approved us, they remained passive observers, and we were really in a 
minority to act and to receive the blows. The German police interfered, a 
few comrades were caught and we thus had to disappear and try to make them 
forget about us." (LON/61746/43; 20.6.43. ) 


Resistance movements are in some cases concerning themselves with post war 
affairs. A clandestine leaflet reminds its readers of the tactics that will 
probably be employed by the Germans after their defeat. It begins: - 


"It was in 19355, in Berlin, that a high official explained to us, his 
eyes flashing, how, in less than ten years, the Master Race was going to 
conquer the world. ‘When he had finished, we answered him simply: ‘You will 
do well to organise 1. line of retreat: for the inevitable day when, like all 
dreams of universal domination, yours will collapse in blood.' To our great 
surprise, the German replied, this time with an evil smile: ‘What will we 
do? it 1s very simple: we shall organise pity.'" (LON/71902/43; 2.9.43.) 


UNSATISFACTORY MORALE 


Seventy-two lotters reveal Gaepression, anti-Allied or pro-Axis opinion, or 
anti-social tendencies. The depression is usually: the result of physical misery 
and a feeling of inability to do anything but wait... "Here we live like caged 
beasts, suffering more and more greatly," says:a Red Cross Message, (LON/ 641 59/43 ; 
21.6.45; Lesneven, Finistére, to London) and a woman who has lately visited Paris 
evidently sav beyond the forced gaiety, for she writes that, “There, like every- 
where else, they are sad and preoccupicd... our beautiful Paris is always 
magnificent, but sad, without any fruit." (LON/76834/43; 9.7.43; Ohateauroux, 
Indre, to Dublin. ) The. unhappy writers seem to be divided into two classes - 
those. who cry out that the war must end soon. for they can bear no more, and those 
who have given up hope of any. ending. 


"Just lately I hae become much thinner, I have dropped from 66 kilo to 
06 kilo. It is a torture which becomes ever harder to endure... Our only 
hope is to see the end of this accursed war which is doing so much harm to 
the whole world. We must hope that it finishes soon. Whatever happens I 
shall always be glad to know that you are at length secure. Here, there is 
always one death a day. Our curé is drinking... when returning from the 
annual feast at Benoit (?) he had to. be carried in a‘cart harnessed to an ass 
and held on both sides lest he fall. Poor curé, he is dying of hunger too. 
The other day when saying his mass he fell down twice. »e As for me I am quite 


quiet here but I fancy not for long. " (LON/64053/43; 5.8.43; France, via 
Portugal,to England, ,, oe 


wan, we are indeed sick of it all and there is nothing to indicate any 
ending. How long it seems, ( LON/ 54830/43; 5.7.45; Collonges, Ain, via - 
Lisbon,to England. ) 
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Several letters show how the call up is adding to the universal distress. 
"Everyone is sad and frightened at the departure of all the young people who are 
forced to go away, under constraint." (LON/51031/43; 4.7.43; Lisbon to England. ) 
"What is such a change in our country is seeing all these young men going away to 
forced labour... It shows that we are beaten and then we also have to endure’ the 
air-raids." (BER/PIN/8850/43; 26.7.43; France, via Lisbon,to Boston, Mass. ) 


Bad air raid morale 


The raids, like the call up, have in some cases helped to break people's 
spirits, as 11 letters testify. 


"Very sad and very terrible was the last raid on Bordeaux... Poor France, 
what more will she have to undergo? When will this carnage have an end?... 
Oh, it is dreadful. My beloved Pierre, let us be brave somehow - somehow," 
(PAL /02284/43 ; May, 1943; Albi, Tarn,to a French Naval Unit abroad. ) 


sometimes the Allies are reviled.. 


" .. travelling is dangerous now, the trains being ceaselessly machine- 
gunned, and always casualties... I had fantastic luck not to be at Rennes 
station last Saturday. There was a raid causing 400 casualties. These 
massacres don't bear speaking of and I hope with all my heart that the guilty 
| will receive their punishment." (PAL/02342/43; 1.6.43; Paris to a French 
Naval Unit abroad, ) 


Anti-Allied feeling and collaboration 
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Anti-Allied feeling or news of collaboration ocours in 15 other letters. 


has to suffer restrictions. I am delighted, it is only fair that these 

‘good Englishmen! who periodically provoke a famine in Europe should get 
accuainted with some of its torments. You speak about the stupidity of our 
compatriots? It is worse than what you imagine, But officially little is 
done to wake them up. On the contrary it is often the civil servants who 
keep alive amongst the masses the most attractive illusions. Many French 
people have fallen low since June '40 and will fall lower still at the end 

of the war. We live in France in an atmosphere of civil war and were it 

not for the foreign occupation we shouldalready have come to blows as in the 
fine days of '36,. What we need really is an inspiring leader and unfortunately 
Le Marechal is much too old. It was not Hindenburg who gave the German 
sxcople this magnificent driving power, but Hitler, Whom shall we have here?" 
(LIv/88/2464/45; 25.6, 43.) : 


"I was pleased to hear through you that our 'old friend England’ also 


A young man about to be conscripted shows that his youth camp has done its 
work well. 


"You know that the Marshal has issued an appeal to the '42 class for 
obligatory work in Germany; Therefore as I come under that class, I am 
leaving by the first convoy... Indeed I go feeling very proud, for it is to 
serve my country, and I have no right. to draw back. To-day, we suffer. To- 


new cae Will be well, and France will be proud of us." (PAL/02459/43; 
Dedede 
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A tale of an out-and-out collaborator comes from Switzerland. 


"Here is news quite fresh from France... Somitz (the father), colleague 
of Niki,is more 'boche' than ‘les boches' and has been more than spiteful, he 
has just delivered 140 tons of copper which we had hidden for after the war. 
He has ruined the firm but he has the boodle. He has made us put up with too 
much from the beginning, poor Niki has been through hell." (LON/7843/43; 

June 1945; St. Gingolph, Switzerland, to England. ) 


another form of collaboration is described by 2 woman in Toulon. 


"I am not like certain ones who do not know how to respect their 
husbands. French women who walk out on the arm of messieurs les Allemands! 
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There are many of them in Toulon, and it revolts me to see it. How many 


broken homes there will be after the war." (PAL/02176/45; 1.5.43; Toulon 
to a French Naval Unit abroad. ) 


Profiteering 


Even though they may not collaborate with the occupiers, many Frenchmen are 
increasing the distress of their compatriots by their graspingness, The peasants 
particularly are reproached for persistantly holding back produce and forcing 
prices up. In Finistére, t'hey are said to be "still obstinate, it never enters 
their heads that we have lost the war, they have no consciences and do not think 
of the afflicted who need their supplies." (PAL/02353/43; 31,5.43.) An Irish. 
woman i adds that "here too they are overfond of money.” (LON/78580/43 ; 
15,7,45. 


According to a Lisbon press story, it is not always the cultivators who profit 
by extortion, 


"At St. Brieuc, in Brittany, people have been robbed, particularly 
farmers, by a requisition racket. Frenchmen call upon the farmers and say 
the Germans demand so many tons of butter; they hand over the German coupons, 
but say they can only pay 65 or 70 per cent of the face value, The farmers, 
believing the Germans will soen have to leave, accept the proposal, but when 
they try to cash the coupons they find the Germans shrug their shoulders and 
say they are forgeries." (LON/PMS/223225/43; 3.9.43; Lisbon to England. ) 


The same source provides a story of corruption in higher circles. 


"Another great financial scandal has broken out in France. In has been 
discovered that sealed lorries belonging to the Bank of France have been used 
for the black market distribution of sugar, flour and Petrol. Poitiers was 
the centre of this traffic, which apparently has been going on for some time. 
Four employees of the Bank were caught red-handed and they denounced one of 
the sub-managers, a man named Hubert. Hubert was questioned but not 
arrested and left Poitiers for Paris..." It became evident that several high 
officials from the main office of the Bank were involved. "Contrary to 
expectations, the police took no action, and it is believed that the import ant 
‘persons implicated have been allowed to buy back from the police the documents 
which implicated them, Public feeling began to rise and crowds gathered out- 
side the Poitiers office and began hooting and shouting against the Governnyent. 
Feeling reached such a pitch that at a Cabinet meeting in Vichy on July 10th 
the matter was raised but no official statement made. One of the local news- 
papers which has come into my possession dodges the censorship and writes: ‘No 
doubt the scandal of the Poitiers office of the Bank of France will be givem 2 
first-class fimeral.'" (LON/PMS/222881/43; 23.7,435, ) 


Another Lisbon correspondent writes: - 


"Among the other denunciations that courageous French priests have made 
from their pulpits have been these practices of Frenchmen preying upon French- 
men. Many are the stories that have come through from France of refugees 
from the north being overcharged and exploited by their more fortunate com- 
patriots in the south," (BER/13358/43 4.7.45; Lisbon to Chicago, I11.) 


OPINION ON POLITICAL MATTERS 


Petain 


Political comment is very scarce. Only five writers mention Marshal Petain. 
Four of them praise him, one saying, "For nearly two years I have understood that 
the Marshal alone was our anchor of safety... Personally (I believe) we owe much to 
the Marshal." (EGY/05132/43; 19.6.43; Poligny, Jura,to China.) But the absence 


of oomment, once so plentiful, suggests that the following description of the 
situation is largely true. : 


"In Marseille they are impatiently awaiting the Allies, Regarding Petain, 
we should call him Pantin (puppet), And to think that we believed in him! 
How sad it is not to have any character!... If you only lmew the faith the 
French people had in him, hoping he would be firm with the invaders, but 
instead, nothing. It is believed that he is an old dotard and that can be 
the only excuse." (SJ/34736; 15,5,.43; Lisbon to Brazil. ) 


Doriot: 


The unpopularity of Doriot continues. It is said that in Paris “the members 
of the Doriot Party... dare not walk alone. They always go about in patches of 
6 to 8." (LON/KEB/166012/43; 12.7.43; Fedala, Morocco to Wilton, Conn. ) me 
Further, "the Savoie frontier has been entirely closed for the last few days, as 
a result of a bomb exploding on the premises of the Doriot party, at Annemasse," 
(LON/35229/43 ; 6.5.45; Geneva to England. ) | 


Political riots in Paris 


A Madrid journalist sends the following story:- 


"Parisians seem to be energetic as ever when it comes to internal 
political squabbling. MThis trait was vigorously demonstrated recentily at. 
the first public meeting of the Milices Frangaises, a new Nazi-type political 
party, in the North Zone, formerly termed the Occupied Zone. The group had 
been organized in the South Zone. About 3,000 crowded into Salle Wagram 
one Sunday in Paris. «Some 150 uniformed Miliciens, similar to Hitler's 
original brown-shirted sergeants at arms, were placed through the hall to 
‘maintain order, The party-leader, Joseph Darnand... outlined his. organi- 
SationsS program: Fight against Anglo-de Gaulle propaganda, Communism, 

Jews and masons, the black market, and... close collaboration with Germans... 
Shouts rang out: 'Doriot to power!' ‘Down with Laval!' ‘We want Deat!' 
‘Bucard to power! Darmand threatened and: pleaded but... the.3,000 spilled 
out on to Avenue Wagram, squared off and expressed their, feelings through 
fists, feet, olubs, eto, Promenaders joined in the melee with shouts of 
'Vive Giraud! | 'Vive de Gaulle!' Then olub-swinging French cops broke it 
up." : | 


The writer next describes a further disturbance which occurred not long after 
the "Salle Wagram affair,® when on June 14th, the anniversary of the fall of Paris, 
members of the Legion Francaise sought recruits on the streets. *This time the 
French riot squad wasn't enough. German Military Police pitched in to stop the 
battle.‘ There were many injuries." (BER/16108/43; 24,7,.43; Madrid to N.Y.C. ) 


The Fleet at Alexandria 


But in spite of these occasional flashes of intense political activity, the 
impression given by the mil is that most French people are too wearied to have 
strong political views. As the above story shows, even those who feel intensely 
seem more sure about the things they want to oppose and destroy then the things 
they want to support. Comment on the progress of the war, beyond the occasion- 
ally expressed satisfaction over the campaign in Tunisia, is almost entirely 
limited to the subject of the French Fleet at Alexandria. Three writers are glad 
that the Fleet has joined the Allies, Four show reactions ranging from doubt and 
indifference to active displeasure. 


"Needless to tell you the joy I felt in learning the news that concerns 
you. At last you will emerge from your long inaction and begin once more 
to serve France, the true Prance who struggles against the slavery whose 
weight we fecl growing heavier each day. I should love to mow what you are 
going to do. Will you remain on board? and, in that case, will you not 
first go into dock for refitting after these three years of inaction?~~- Or 
will you transfer to a light wit? Of course life will be more dangerous 
for you, but it will be your true life." (PAL/02187/43;1.6.43;Lyon tocasFrench 
Naval: Unit abroad. ) 


"It is with great sorrow that we tell you that we lnow ia has happened. | 
to you. We were all very unhappy and we could not restrain our tears. We ~ 
wonder anxiously what will become of you now." ( EGY/05449/45 ; 5.6,43; Ste. 
Marine, Finistére to a French Naval Unit abroad, ) 


The Genere)s de Gaulle and Giraud 


Ten letters make particular reference to the fighting French Generals. They 
testify to the fact that as far as the people have any positive nones , rather than 


negative and destructive ones, the centre of the hopes is General de Gaulle. 
General Girawl is accepted by thosé who mew of him as another link in the chain 
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of resistance, but he has certainly not usurped de Gaulle's place in the hearts of 
the people. All who oppose Germany are regarded as belonging to one party, and 
there is little or no "taking sides." The "differences" between the Generals are 
regarded as unfortunate and people hope that the reconciliation will be as perfect 
as possible, : 


"We all long for the end and are sorry about the misunderstanding between 
the two French Chiefs." (LON/SE/202376/43; 5.7.43; Paris, by Speoial Channel 
Mail, to England. ) 


"Monseigneur Gay has just recently left Franoe; ... Father Giroud heard 
him say that if de Gaulle and Giraud were to arrive in France, they would be 
acclaimed everywhere, as liberators," (LON/68710/43; 14,.8.43; Fort de France, 
Martinique, to London, ) 


A man recently in France adds that pro-American feeling which grew up during 
the British defeats in Egypt and the far East, and reached a peak at the time of 
the landings in North ifrica, has since, owing to U.S, policy with regard to 
France, experienced "a frightful slump in the market of sentimental values." 

( LON/302864/43, ) 


OME PARTICULAR GROUPS OF PEOPLE 


—_—_— 


THE CHURCH 


General conditions 


Three letters from members of religious orders in France state that their 
material conditions are passably good. aA nun feels "half ashamed of myself when 
I think of what others are suffering and compare it to the tiny bit of restriction 
that has been imposed upon us." (8; 5,5,43; Beziers, Hérault, to Eire.) Her 
convent was able to hold its regular yearly sale of work - including plenty of 
lingerie and baby clothes - in aid of the orphans. (LIV/59267/43.) Religious 
houses that own their owm land are in a fortunate position, ( 9; 7.5.43; Vaisonela- 
Romaine, Vaucluse, to Eire) though the hire of tractors is very expensive. (10. ) 
Nevertheless, one priest states that he is hungry, and "living on carrots." 
(LON/59350/43; 7.7.43; Agen, Lot-et-Garonne,to Eire.) Another is suffering from 
the clothing shortage, "and you know what is needed for soutanes." (EGY 05394/43 » 
17.7.40,) "The strain of much work and little nourishment" (LON/62159/43) is in 
some cases causing diseases in the communities - bone softening, appendicitis, 
meningitis and typhoid. (LON/56461/43; EGY¥/05202/43; LON/49674/45, ) An over 
full and short-staffed clinic, with "beds in the corridors, in the parlours ,the dining 
room," is described by one sister. (LON/56400/43; May, 1943; Villefranche de 
Rouergue, /iveyron,to Eire.) Three writers report numerous deaths. "Fort y-two 
deaths in 1942 - 18 up to date." (LON/56256/43; May, 1943; St. Brieuc, Cotes-du- 
Norm, to RPngland. ) 

For priests and nuns, as for the general public, travel restrictions are 
another cause of hardship. 


"Those who leave us manage with great difficulty to get to the Convents 
where obedience sends them, begause it is most difficult to obtain railway 
tickets. Our Lay Sisters spend as long at the booking-offices in the station 
as they do at the local food offices." (LON/73532/43; 4.9.43. ) 


A Mother Superior who left Switzerland to visit France was refused permission 
to return. (LON/40488/43, ) 


Requisitioning, conscription and reprisals 


Nevertheless, those allowed to remain in their houses are the fortunate ones. 
Requisitioning, "either completely or in ," of monasteries and convents is 
reported in several letters. (BER/15155/43; 28,.6,43.) Numerous priests and monks 
have been conscripted for labour service in Germany. (LON/50423/43; 30,5.43, ) 
Two writers have heard, however, "that the presence of seminarians and religious 
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men is not very welcome there, and that many have been rejected.” ($7/39428, ) » 

Imprisonment of five nuas, and the arrest at Lyon of a pastor, are reported.’ 
(SJI/35672; 13,5,43; LON/66034/43 ; 17,.6.45. ) "Some twenty priests and brothers" 
are interacd in the "great barracks of St, Denis" outside Paris, but are able to 
continue thei religious work among the other internees. (EGY/03497/45; 20,5,45; 
Istanbul to Alexandria, ) 

It is recorded that in Lyon, St. Chamond, Moulins, Montlucon and other 
districts the brothers take their turn in guarding railways and other vulnerable 
points asainst sabotage. "One monk while carrying out this duty at Pont-Sainte- 
Maxence was takcn by surprise by an approaching train and killed." ( TRI/7 894/43 ; 
BER/15676/43. ) | 


News of the church in France would not be complete without news of the schools, 
so many of which are rum by religious orders. It would seem that children have 
suffered even more than the priests and nuns from the effeots of requisitioning. 

A numbezx of letters relate that schools have closed for this reason. In some 

cases efforts have been made to find other accommodation and carry on, ( EGY /03413/43 ) 
but much school time has evidently been lost (one writer refers to "a year") and 

the effect of the loss of buildings has in some cases been aggravated by shortage 

of teaching staf? ond influxes of refugee children. (EGY/04594/43; 3,5,43; 

Daoulas, Finistere,tc . French Naval Unit abroad, ) 

Another disruptive element was the fact that all Catholic schools were forced 
to close on July 3rd, and all state schools on June 12th, in order that the pupils 
“7 i al nh the harvesting. (LIV/56728/43; 4.5.43; Agen, Lot-et-Garomne, to 
hire, 

Some schocls, however, have been able to continue their work, and, though a 
girl in Neuville, Vienne, asserts that "the food at the Lycee is often insufficient," 
(EGY /047 87/23) four schools, three of them run by religious bodies, are described as 
enjoying good conditions. In one school in the mountains, the children get plenty 
of milk, butter, meat and potatoes, and are given a large bowl of chocolat au lait 
every merning. (EGY/06107/45;' 11.6, 43; Chatel-Guyon, Puy de Dome, to Egypt.) 

. The Government is evidently trying to make things easier for children. They 
are. alowed extra rations, (LON/100709/43; 9.7.43; Monaco, via Geneva, to Scotland ) 
and efforts are made to evacuate them from big towns where conditions are bad. 
(LON/50607/43; 1.6.45; Gargilesse, Indre, via Switzerland, to England.) Part of 
a castle in Indre has been taken over to house a party of sixty children of French 
workers in Germany, (LON/66125/43; 50,6,43) and large hotels in Savoy "have had to 
receive colonies of children... one meets bands of them all over the place, singing 
at the top of their voices." (LON/72335/43; 19,7.43, ) 

But tales of pitifully starved children still occur, A Swiss writer tells 
of a little French refugee who looked at her with "the eyes of a horrified woman" 
and when asked if she would like to go home answered, "Pas manger chez Mamman 
jamais dine jamais mange." (EGY/04226/43; 25.6,.43; Lausanne to Egypt.) 

Even when food is available, "tonics... are impossible to get." (FPi/BR/B/08760. ) 
The medical stores necessary for a confinement are either wumobtainable or severely 
rationed, (LON/56772/43: 24.6.43; Nice, via Switzerland,to England.) A writer 
in Buenos Aires has heard that "in Nice... they have to wrap the new borns in papers," 
(LON/KEB/16824/43: 8.8.43. ) | 


THE JEVS 


The &mcrican Joint Distribution Committee forwards a report from Lisbon to 
New York, : 


bi 


After the total occupation of France on November 11th, 1942,the Germans 

divided the comtry into two zones: a) the zone ocoupied militarily by the 
Germans b) the zone occupied by the Italians. In the zone occupied by the 
Germans persecution of the Jewish population was continued. The offices of 
the Union Genérale Israélite de France at Lyon and Marseille were liquidated 
by the Gestapo and the personnel deported. Raids were made in Marseille and 
Lyon, followed by internments and deportation. Jewish people receiving relief 
dared not apply for it and the organisations transferred their headquarters to 

| the Italian zone. Realising that they would receive better treatment in the 
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Italian Zone the Jews in France began to flock there. The Italians in 
Nice prohibited the word ‘Jews' to be stamped on identity cards in 
January 1943, In March they obtained permission from the French 
authorities for those Jews who had entered the Italian Zone without the 
necessary papers to remain there. They have refused to intern Jews or 
give them up to the Germans and have also requested information concerning 


every Jew who has been arrested in order to verify the accusations made, " 
(BER/15462/45; 15.7. 43. ) 


several letters confirm these statements about the Italians. Several others 
mention deportations, often adding that no news of the victims has been received 
since their departure. (LON/ 66670/ 43.) A New York writer has heard that:- 


"It 4s dangerous for Jews in Paris: a young man of 20, French born from 
French parents, has been deported, for no reason besides his being Jewish. 
I understand, too, that young half Jews feel very threatened. On the other 
hand, the news as far as women over 45 are concermmed seems reassuring. The 
letter was dated on June 2drd. A further feature is that baptised yowmg 
boys (13) are left to their families. Of course, I am trying to generalise 
from a few cases and all this is far from granted,” (LON/SE/2 /212534/43, ) 


A Lisbon journalist forwards a story about the dissolution of Jewish businesses, 
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"Laval has through his 'men of straw't as the French call them been the 
principal beneficiary of the liquidation of the businesses of French Jews, 
This has been carried out with the assistance of the Germans themselves. 
Laval's biggest catch, however, was one which has become known to 4 large 
public,. British visitors to France must remenber having seen everywhere the 


advertisements for Zig Zag, one of the two most famous brands of cigarette 


papers in France, Zig-Zag was a Jewish owned business. The warehouses which 
held enormous stocks were in Marseille. When the Franco-Germans began to 
pillage Jewish property in France Laval and his gang informed the au. tioneers 
the prices they meant to pay and the name of the nominee who would make the big, 


Zig Zag was secured: in this manner. Last November the Germans occupied 


Marseille and. discovered the stocks of Cigarette papers. They seized them for 
distribution to the Wehrmacht. Laval’ gave orders for his ‘straw men' to inter- 
vene. The Wehrmacht paid for the stooks, and Laval and his gang netted a 
profit of two hundred million francs, Although the Germans paid for the 
Cigarette papers, the money, of course, comes out of the pocket of the French, 
who have to pay for the upkeep of the German Army of Occupation." (LON/PMS/ 
222620/43; 24.6.45. ) 


ENQUIRIES OR CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING. 

ITEMS IN THIS REPORT SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
TO THE CHIEF OFFICER, I.R.B. (TELEPHONE: 
CHANCERY 8866: EXT: 224) 
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Events in France. 


Gives information obtained from Frenchmaman 
who left Pamiers, early October, about German action 
against refractines beginning 18th September. At same 
time @oat troops at Villefrayche de Rouefeues mutinied 
against German officers and fied. like many other 
troops haye done. Two Dordogne youth Camps 
continually attacked by Germans. Major Ramband at 
Pamiers, who cannot through ill-health JOin General 
de Gaulle, requests guiadance fron Algiers Other 
»resistance workers there are Monsieur Raziey 
Mesdemoiselles Cathala and "Marinette". Suspense is 
heightened by B.B.C..Algiers representative at 
Berne requests urgently particulers of Algiers 


representative in Lisbon. 
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FROM BERNE TO FOREIGN OFFICE 
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French wemean whe left Pamiers early Octeber reports 
Germany began action against refractaires nearby in the 
Pyrenees on September 18th mobilising Pamiers Gardes Mobile. 
against them en September 19th. /Fermer’s wife whe had 
supplied milk to Malgroup undec.Js shot. 

same date Croat treops at Villefranche de Reuergue 
Kutinied against their German officers and took flight. 
(Goed Creat sources cenfirm incidents ef this kind, at least 
ene of these Croat seldiers heving reached Switzerland). 


This Frenchweman alse reperts twe Derdegne yeuth camps 
attacked by Germans centinueusly. Majerity ef campers 
sfficers and boys Maesceoe From Pamiers she reperts that ex- 
Majer Rambaud enly prevented by ill-health frem jeining de 
Gaulle, asks that Algiers sheuld give orders te the pelice and 
Gardes Miebiles whe mestly being ferced te act against ewn 
wishes. Other keen resistance werkers in Pamiers are 
Raziere, Mademeisells Cathala and Mademeiselle "Marinette". 
General enthusiasm preat but as all serieus French seurces 
repert, strain ef expectatien ef Allied invasivn perhaps un» 
necessarily intensified by B.B.C. 


Algiers representative here asks whether pessible te 
infern hin urgently ef name and address ef Algiers representative 
st Lisdene 
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11th November, 194.3. 
PILOT 
Your telegram No. 5299 Pilot, paragraph 
he re 
Blanquet du Chayla represents Committee 


with rank of Ministre Plenipotentiaire. 


Address not known. 
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No. 4083. D 5-00 a.m 12th November, 1925. 
11th November, 192.3. 


PILOT. 

Your telegrem No. 5299 Pilot, paragraph 4. 

Blanguet du Chsyla represents Committee with rank of 
Ministre Plenipotentiaire. 

Address not known. | 
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3th November ,1943. 


Colonel Balsan asked the 
Prime ijinister to see M. "Claud 
tne Chief or the Resistance 
Organisation in France, "Les 
Francs Tireurs". I saw today 
Claudius on the Prime Minister's 
behalf and attach a summary of 


wnat ne tola me. 

fam sending a copy to the 
Prime Minister and aiso to 
Lord Selborne. 


Yours ever, 


Welle De Mack, BS. . Cell. Ge : 
Forelgn Office. 


@ : 
Statement made on 8.11.45 to Major Morton by 
Mons. "Claudius" 


"Claudius" is on his way from France to Algiers. 


He is the Chief of the Kesistance Organisation "Les Francs 
Tireurs," which began to form in Southern France imnediately 
after the Armistice as an independent movement having no 
connection with General de Gaulle. 

"Claudius" himself is the son of a village miller 
but is self-educated and nas a degree from the Sorbonne. 

He has exhibited drawings at the salon. He 18 a man of 

the people, a Syndicalist but a practising Catholic. 

Les Francs Tireurs are non-political and incluue VOIMMUNL SUS y_ 
bourgeois, workmen, University professors, Christians and | 
atheists, claiming thereby to represent a cross section of _ 
the i:rench nation. 

"Claudius" has never met General de Gauile but 
insisted that his name is the only one with any power in 
france. After the fall of France, the French were suspicio 
of de Gaulle, believing him to be either another Boulanger, 
a self-seeking politician or a British tool. Now all 
France, except an insignificant percentage who adhere to 
Vichy, have found in de Gaulle's public utterances the only 
voice which exactly represents their sentiments. His 
Known differences with Mr. Churchill have increased the 
prestige of both. He is the accepted leacer of France until 
France is free to choose her own system of republican 


government. No question of de Gaulle's dictatorship can 


arise. Giraud is disregarded. 
There is no danger of Communism in France unless 


Civil War breaks out later. Many Frenchmen adhere to 
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Communist groups, such as "Combat", because the Communists, 
accustomed to underground activity, have proved the best 
organisers. There is no connection between i’rench 
Communists and the U.S.S.k., which is deeply admired for 
its national military achievements but not for its political 
Or economic doctrines. 

Dislike for the U.S.A. is spreading rapidly in France 
and a desire for post-war Anglo-French ravprochement is 
increasing. French dislike for the Americans is getting 
out of hand and for the sake oi the Allied cause must be 
modified. It arises through American mishandling of French 
atfairs in North Africa. The remedy lies only in the 
hands or the Americans themselves or of the British, who 
must. try to teach the Americans to understand the }rench. 

ithe present great French fear 1s that the Americans 
viil try and do a deal with Vichy or other elements of the 
"Darlan-Giraud-Georges" variety. In that case, there will 
be Civil war and perhaps a sort of Communisa. 

"Claudius" pleaded for more arms and explosives 
wherewith to fight the Germans. At present a Company 
possessing one rifle among four men is reckoned well armed. 
One amongst eight is normal, with an average of sixteen 


rounds per rifle. 


